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Cuba  and  tee  Tbipabtitb  Treaty,  1 ; 
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Db  Bow,  J.  B.  D,  HIS  LABOU&s,  530, 1 ; 
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bility  and  progress,"  219 ;  his  official 
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469,  60, 1,  2  sq.  .  Education,  46,  470  ; 
England  and  Cuba,  (see  under  Diplo- 
matic History  of  U.  S. ;)  Epidemics, 
how  guarded  against,  82 ;  Exports 
and  Imports  of  U.  S.  for  1852,  tabular 
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Art.  I. — Cuba  and  the  Tripartite  Treaty. 

1.  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts^  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  Peer  of  England,  Boston  Adver- 
tiser.    Sept.  21,  1853. 

2.  Letter  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  William  R.  Kino,  Minister  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  Court  of  Louis  Thilippe,  King  of  the 
French.     Washington,  August  12,  1844. 

One  comprehensive  glance  at  the  horizon  of  international 
politics,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  political  reasoner,  that  he 
lives  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history  which  has,  indeed,  no 
real  prototype.  Upon  the  old  continent,  a  peace  of  two 
hundred  years*  duration,  as  profound  as  the  eminently  tame 
and  tranquil  disposition  of  the  Chinese  character  could  render 
it,  pervading,  too,  the  oldest  and  largest  empire  on  earth,  has 
been  suddenly  terminated  by  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution 
which  promises  to  effect  an  abiding  and  a  radical  change  in 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Asiatic  powers,  and  in 
the  whole  progress  of  Asiatic  events — a  result  as  uncertain 
in  its  extent  as  momentous  in  its  consequences,  but  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  human  affairs. 
In  the  same  quarter  it  seems  manifest  that  the  keys  which 
are  to  unlock  the  gates  of  the  Japanese  empire  are  nearly 
forged,  and  that  the  ships  which  are  to  lead  the  world's  com- 
merce to  those  shores,  will  soon  be  launched.  Already  have 
startling  fears  sprung  up  in  Europe,  and  the  cry  will  soon 
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resound  there  for  a  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  The  Ottoman 
and  Russian  empires  are,  at  this  moment,  on  the  eve  of  vol- 
canic eruption.  The  subterranean  flames  are  fanned  and 
fed  by  the  whirlwinds  of  religious  fanaticism:  the  Mussul- 
mans of  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Turkey,  are  impatient 
to  redden  the  waters  of  the  Danube  with  the  blood  of  the 
Greek  Church,  while  the  Russian  Czar  is  ready,  with  an 
eaglets  swoop,  to  fall  upon  Constantinople,  and  lay  both  Ma- 
homedanism  and  the  Turkish  empire  prostrate  and  dismem- 
bered at  his  feet.  The  flag  of  Austria  flutters  most  fretfully 
in  this  troubled  atmosphere,  while  that  of  Spain  is  but  the 
shred  of  an  ancient  banner  surmounting  the  Pyrenees,  only 
as  a  sad  token  of  fallen  greatness.  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain remain  !  Great  powers,  which  never  lose  sight  of  each 
other ;  constantly  peering  and  spying  across  the  British  chan- 
nel, devouring,  with  eager  appetite,  all  that  transpires  at 
their  respective  courts.  Between  them  there  is  a  natural 
and  ancient  jealousy ;  there  is  little  which  is  congenial  either 
in  language,  race,  tradition,  manners,  or  institutions ;  yet,  at 
this  precise  juncture,  two  overwhelming  causes  operate  to 
draw  them  together,  and  to  give  zest  to  the  idea  of  their 
genuine  friendship,  or,  at  least,  mutual  good  will.  It  is  the 
desideratum  with  both  that  they  should  remain  at  peace, 
and,  above  all,  that  they  should  not  be  at  war  with  each 
other.  Apart  from  this,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  interest 
in  some  of  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  touching,  particu- 
larly, the  fate  of  Turkey;  interests,  not  only  peculiar  to 
themselves,  individually,  but  quite  difl!(erent  from  those  of 
any  other  European  State.  The  one  has  its  East  Indian  and 
Burman  possessions,  the  other,  its  African  conquests.  One 
looks  with  anxious  eye  to,  at  least,  the  certain  privilege,  if  net 
the  right  of  way  througrh  Turkish  domain  ;  while  the  other 
broods  gloomily  over  the  actual,  if  not  nominal  possession 
of  all  the  southern  coast  of  the  Meiliterranean  and  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Both  see  from  their  watch-towers  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  the  bold  Czar  folding  himself  up  for  the  fear- 
ful swoop  ;  both  would  gladly  forestal  their  Russian  competi- 
tor, but  they  kno,v  well  the  cost.  They  look  wistfully  in  each 
other's  eye,  and  while  they  see  deep  anxiety  expanding  each 
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Other's  lids,  they  see  the  image  of  their  own  mistrust  far 
back  upon  the  retina. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  on  the  old  continent ; 
turn  now  to  the  new. 

Within  the  compass  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
bulk  of  the  American  Continent  has  achieved  for  itself  what 
never  could  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive; England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  been 
divested  of  colonies  which  stretch  over  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  landed  surface  of  the  earth.  A  narrow  strip  of  settle- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  coast  has  become  an  immense 
federal  republic,  such  as  the  world  has  never  looked  upon. 
Turn  to  the  west,  and  she  is  the  opposite  neighbour  of  Asia ; 
to  the  east,  and  she  is  conironted  with  Europe.  Another 
string  of  settlements,  once  dependent  on  the  little  corner  of 
Europe,  called  Portugal,  has  become,  in  point  of  territory, 
one  of  the  largest  empires  on  earth.  The  face  of  the  whole 
continent  is  so  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  old,  as  to 
preclude  an  attempt  at  comparison  ;  neither  is  there  a  simili- 
tude in  the  political  condition  of  the  two  continents.  We 
have  no  China,  no  Japan,  no  Russia,  Austria,  France  or  Eng- 
land here.  Never  has  a  **  holy  alliance"  been  made  here. 
There  is  no  international  balance  of  power  to  be  preserved ; 
no  Bourbon  family,  no  Spain,  no  principalities,  no  Turkey,  to 
be  propped  up  by  the  unwilling  support  of  allied  powers  or 
even  Vienna  conferences.  Correctly  viewed,  there  is  one 
power  on  this  continent,  against  which  all  the  rest  combined^ 
if  unaided  by  Europe,  would  contend  in  vain.  That  power 
is  the  republic  of  the  United  States.  In  extent  of  territory 
it  nearly  equals  all  Europe.  In  population,  it  is  competent 
and  increasing  at  an  incalculable  rate,  and  in  resources,  ex- 
haustless.  Our  policy  has  been  peace,  neutrality  and  com- 
merce as  to  other  powers ;  but  progress,  expansion,  power 
and  wealth  at  home,  on  this  continent.  We  wanted  Florida 
to  complete  our  "  natural  boundary;"  it  was  obtained  honest- 
ly, fairly,  and  well  paid  for.  We  needed  Louisiana  ;  it  was 
got  upon  similar  fair  terms,  and  no  one  dared  say  nay.  The 
great  Mississippi  rolled  through  foreign  dominions;  we  needed 
them,  and  they  were  ours.    Our  eastern  and  southern  bounda- 
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ries  were  thus  established  to  suit  our  wishes  and  our  wants. 
No  government  in  Europe  took  upon  itself  to  question  our 
course.  It  was  even  from  Europe  the  territory  was  gotten. 
Our  north-eastern  and  north-western  boundaries  were  unde- 
termined ;  they  were  peaceably  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  entertained  the  belief  that  they  had 
neither  transcended  the  limits  of  propriety  nor  honesty. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  peace  of  juind  of  the  diplo- 
matic profession  of  Europe,  the  hardy  and  spirited  sons  of 
Texas,  who  derived,  by  the  by,  not  only  their  existence  but 
their  notions  of  government  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  erected  themselves  into  an  independent  State.  In 
due  course  of  time,  they  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  became 
one  of  the  States  of  this  growing  Union.  Strenuous  exer- 
tions were  made  in  Europe  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
this  happy  end,  and  sincerely  may  we  thank  the  wise  men  of 
our  own  land  for  their  efforts.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  their 
uncommon  energy  and  care  that  the  entire  scheme  of  annex- 
ation was  rescued  from  destruction,  and  the  deceitful  assu- 
rances of  w^ily  ministers  detected.  Vexed,  and  possibly  mor- 
tified at  the  disappointment,  the  British  government,  and — 
shall  we  say  the  French?  recoiled  to  a  more  secure,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  promising  position.  The  former  sees  well 
into  the  future,  and  has  not  been  idle  in  preparing  for  it. 

But  scarcely  has  Texas  been  annexed,  when,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, came  the  immense  regions  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  acquired  in  a  most  unmistakeable  manner,  and  never 
questioned  even  by  Great  Britain.  This  was,  indeed,  a  sorry 
supplement  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  calculated  in  no  de- 
gree to  heal  the  wound  occasioned  thereby;  but  how  could  it 
be  avoided  ? 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  those  circumstances 
which  occupy  public  attention  in  Europe  and  America  at  the 
present  time.  Those  connected  with  the  old  continent  are 
surely  of  more  importance  there  than  here,  and  upon  the 
same  principle,  those  so  closely  touching  ns^  must  be  upper- 
most in  our  consideration.  In  the  fate  of  Turkey,  the  United 
States  can  entertain  no  other  than  a  general  interest ;  and 
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upon  the  same  ground,  it  would  seem,  the  fate  of  Cuba  ought 
not  to  be  the  especial  concern  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
the  two  powers  which  are  certainly  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  Turkish  controversy  than  any  other  save 
the  parties  themselves.  But  it  turns  out  otherwise.  Spain 
is  entirely  superseded;  a  band  of  bold  adventurers  have 
landed  on  Cuba,  been  taken,  and  have  paid  for  their  audaci- 
ty with  their  lives  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  devolves 
on  Great  Britain  tnd  France  (as  they  claim)  to  entwine  their 
loving  arms  around  the  island,  and  shield  her  from  the  world. 

It  is  vain  for  men  to  reason  upon  public  matters,  particu- 
larly those  of  eminently  international  character,  if  they 
throw  out  of  view  the  physical  and  the  material  circum- 
stances connected  therewith  ;  but  with  a  statesman  in  office, 
having  his  country's  good  at  stake,  such  a  course  is  not  only 
folly,  but  reprehensible  neglect.  Now,  it  has  been  the  choice 
of  nature,  to  put  two  separate  and  distinct  continents  upon 
the  earth,  and  to  divide  them  by  immense,  fathomless  oceans  ; 
this  is  the  first  great  classification.  These  Continents  are^ 
in  their  turn,  subdivided  by  great  gulfs  and  seas,  forming  the 
second  classification — Europe  and  Asia,  Africa,  North  Amer- 
ica and  South  America.  A  third  classification  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  which  are  scattered 
throughout,  forming  boundaries  for  States  and  Empires  ; 
these  again  are  subdivided,  till  we  descend  to  the  humble 
farm  of  a  few  acres.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that,  from  this 
natural  physical  cause,  the  division  of  earth  into  continents 
particularly,  there  must  ever  be  interests  peculiar  to  each 
particular  division,  which  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  the 
province  of  any  other  to  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  control  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  evident  than  that  there  must  always 
be  matters  of  grave  import  to  Europe  which  are  of  little  con- 
sequence in  America,  or  that  events  must  transpire  which 
deeply  interest  America,  but  can  be  of  little  real  concern  in 
Europe?  There  always  will  be,  in  consequence  of  these 
natural  subdivisions  of  the  earth,  questions  of  public  concern 
peculiarly  American,  peculiarly  European,  and  even  particu- 
larly CubaUy  as  we  may  live  to  see  exemplified. 

That  the  "  Cuba  question,''  so  called,  is,  in  the  language  of 
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Mr.  Everett,  **  mainly  an  American  question,"  is  a  fact  which 
can  never  be  disputed  in  a  lamer  manner  than  it  has  beea 
by  Lord  John  Russell ;  neither  can  any  government  strive 
to  **  heg  t/ie  question*^  more  earnestly  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  British  Lord  has  made  the  most  of  it,  by  catching' 
up  the  fag  vend  of  Jftmaica,  and  dropping  it  **  somewhat 
nearer  to  Cuba  than  the  nearest  part  of  the  United  States,** 
and  deducing,  as  the  legitimate  consequence,  that  it  is  not  a 
jot  further  from  the  United  States  than  frorfi  England.  Now, 
the  United  States  are  in  America,  England  is  in  Europe ; 
hence.  Lord  Russell's  final  geographical  conclusions  must  be, 
that  Cuba  is  "  somewhat  nearer"  Europe  than  America ;  or, 
in  other  words,  since  the  mad  expedition  of  Lopez,  the  Island 
of  Cuba  has  moved  oflf  in  disgust  from  the  American  coast, 
and  plumped  itself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  a  pet,  we  suppose,  with  the  whole  world,  and  as  President 
Taylor  so  knowingly  added,  **  the  rest  of  mankind." 

It  is  not  only  in  geography,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  established  a  new  school ;  the  department  of  logic  has 
been  highly  favoured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principle  of  prox- 
imity upon  which  so  many  great  public  doctrines  are  founded, 
but  which  it  remained  for  him,  at  one  ruthless  blow,  entirely 
to  demolish.  The  fact  of  distance  we  will  grant.  Cuba  is, 
we  will  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  "  somewhat 
nearer"  England  than  America.  Lord  J.  Russell  has  not  sepa- 
rated Jamaica  from  Cuba;  we  are  left  to  infer,  then,  that  Ja- 
maica is  in  mid  ocean,  too.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  are 
other  islands  which  formerlj  were  near  to  Cuba,  and  since 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  their  departure,  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  reason  upon  the  supposition  that  they  still  occupy 
their  relative  position. 

Now,  prominent  among  these  islands,  is  Hayti,  and  the 
nearest  point  of  this  island  is,  not  only  "  somewhat,"  but  over 
forty  per  cent,  nearer  to  Cuba  than  the  said  nearest  point  of 
Jamaica  is.*    But  this  is  not  all.    The  Haytian  territory  is 

*  Note. — The  shortest  distance  from  the  Florida  Reefe  and  the  Tortugas  to  Cuba, 
is  about  110  Euglish  miles;  from  Cape  Cruz,  in  Cuba,  to  Jamaica,  the  nearest 
point,  about  90  miles,  and  Irom  Foint  de  la  Mayn,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba, 
to  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  the  north-western  extremity  of  Hayti,  the  distance  is  but  50 
miles. 
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29,0000  square  miles,  that  of  Jamaica  is  but  5,468.  The 
Haytiati  population  was,  in  1846,  900,000,  while  that  of  Ja- 
maica, about  the  same  time,  was  but  377,433.  If,  then,  the 
proximity  of  Jamaica  to  Cuba  is  such  as  to  give  England  as 
much  interest  in  the  fate  of  this  island  as  the  United  States, 
it  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  Hayti  also  has  not  fully 
as  much  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  equality.  Great 
Britain  and  Hayti  are  upon  excellent  terms,  and  the  real 
wonder  is,  how  the  empire  of  Hayti  was  excluded  from  a 
prominent  place  in  the  picture — why  the  proposed  treaty  was 
not  quartopartite  instead  of  tripartite.  Possibly  there  may  be 
a  lurking  desire  somewhere  to  see  Cuba  become  another 
Hayti :  and  since  it  is  well  known  that  his  imperial  Haytian 
Majesty  has  no  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  it  may  have  been  thought  advisable  to  conceal  the 
ultimate  intention ;  Hayti,  meantime,  being  snugly  ensconced 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  is  no  conjecture ; 
there  is  strong  confirmatory  evidence  not  only  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  conceived  the  design,  but,  with  better 
success  than  in  the  case  of  Texas,  has  already  made  conside- 
rable advances  in  execution  of  it. 

Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  Cuba  is 
soon  to  be  consummated.  Spain  cannot  long  retain  the 
island ;  and,  upon  this  conviction,  the  British  minister,  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  has  been  cautiously,  steadily,  and,  it  would 
seem,  successfully  acting.  Already  has  the  British  Govern- 
ment acquired,  by  treaty,  the  right  not  only  to  land  troops 
upon  the  island,  but  to  search  the  plantations  for  contraband 
slaves.^  And,  if  wo  are  correctly  informed,  the  crowning 
scheme  of  emancipation  is  either  already  devised,  or  is  in 
progress  and  near  its  completion.  The  importation  of  slaves, 
to  be  liberated  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  at  the  end  of  fifty,  the  island  thenceforth  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  Add  to  this,  the 
recent  withdrawal  of  the  British  cruisers,  the  appointment 
of  a  new  captain-general  for  Cuba,  and  the  rumoured  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  consul  at  Havana,  in  seeking  to  make 
the  scheme  popular,  and  we  have,  at  least,  enough  to  satisfy 
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the  public  mind  on  the  score  of  the  hidden  design  of  the  pro- 
posed tripartite  treaty. 

But,  leaving  this  for  a  moment  out  of  view,  let  the  relative 
merits  of  Lord  John  RusselPs  and  Mr.  Everett's  position,  as 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  one  claims,  and  the  other  de- 
nies, the  right  of  England  to  an  equal  participation  with  the 
United  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  Cuban  question. 

Lord  John  Russell  maintains  that  Great  Britain  is  entitled 
to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  United 
States  in  this  matter,  on  the  ground  of  geographical  prox- 
imity. The  plea  of  commercial  interest  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  disregarded  except  as  the  consequence  of  this 
proximity.  Mr.  Everett  admits  that  Great  Britain  has  some 
interest  in  the  affair  on  account  of  her  West  India  posses- 
sions, and  even  acknowledges  that  if  Jamaica  bore  the  same 
proportion,  in  population  and  territory,  to  the  rest  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  that  the  States  of  this  Union,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  Atlantic  near  Cuba,  bear  to 
the  rest  of  the  federal  republic,  the  two  governments  would 
fairly  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  geographical  proximity  bears  upon  the  question. 
But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  he  denies  the  claim,  and  reite- 
rates his  language  of  December,  1852,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  condition  of  Cuba  is  mainly  an  American 
question,  in  which  the  United  States  have  a  very  deep  inte- 
rest and  the  United  Kingdom  a  very  limited  one. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  case ;  a  few  words  will 
decide  the  merits  of  it.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
population  of  Jamaica  does  not  number  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  territory  does  not  reach  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred square  miles;  it,  therefore,  simply  remains  to  be  added, 
what  is  published  to  the  world  upon  British  authority — 
Jamaica  is  a  burden  on  the  British  treasury.  But  how  stands 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ?  The  commerce 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  part  of  Flo- 
rida, must  pass  between  Cuba  and  the  Florida  reefs.  All  the 
States  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  might  well 
be  added,  for  the  outlet  of  that  mighty  stream  is  practically 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba ;  but  since  commercial  interests  have 
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not  been  taken  as  the  ground  of  the  claim,  we  will  confine 
our  present  remark  to  geographical  proximity  alone.  The 
population  of  the  five  Gulf  States  is  two  million  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  and  the  territory  over 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ;  and  so  far  from  their 
being  burdens  either  on  their  own  or  the  federal  treasury, 
they  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton,  and  all  the 
sugar  exported  from  the  United  States.  If  to  these  are  added 
the  States  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  two  of  the  Atlantic  States  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  Cuba,  we  have  a  proportion  both  of 
population  and  territory  calculated  to  drive  even  Lord  John 
Russell  from  his  argument  of  proximity. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  in  an  article  like  this,  designed  for  the 
perusal  of  American  citizens,  that,  on  the  score  of  commer- 
cial and  political  interest,  this  federal  republic  neither  has, 
nor  ever  will  have,  any  rightful  competitor  for  the  claim  of 
pre-eminency  in  relation  to  this  Cuban  question. 

But  Mr.  Everett's  letter  is  confined  to  Lord  Russell's  des- 
patch, a  document  which  he  disposes  of  with  his  usual 
ability,  and  creditably  enough.  He  adverts  to  the  simplicity 
which  Lord  Russell  attaches  to  the  proposal  of  a  tripartite 
convention,  in  a  proper  way,  and  with  a  degree  of  modera- 
tion induced  probably  by  his  peculiar  position.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  single  sentence  :  « 

"  The  proposal  to  which  I  was  returning  an  answer,  jointly 
made  by  two  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  related  to 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  circle  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions." It  is  a  significant  circumstance,  that  the  proposition 
deemed  so  important  by  Mr.  Everett,  should  be  regarded  by 
Lord  Russell  as  **  a  question  of  a  simple  nature."  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  if  they  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  will 
soon  perceive  that  this  same  "  simple"  question  is  not  only 
the  most  important  in  the  circle  of  our  foreign,  but,  may  be, 
of  our  domestic  relations  also. 

The  "  melancholy  avowal  for  the  chief  of  a  free  State"  is 
happily  retorted,  and  the  **  utility"  of  the  law  of  nations  no 
less  so.     But  the  parts  of  Mr.  Everett's  letter  to  which  par- 
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ticular  attention  should  be  bad,  as  not  only  rendering  ridicu- 
lous tbe  idea  of  tbe  treaty,  but  confirming  the  suspicion  of  a 
hidden  motive  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments, are  the  two  following  paragraphs  : 

**  Consider,  too,  the  recent  antecedents  of  the  powers  that  invite  us  to 
disable  ourselves,  to  the  end  of  time,  from  the  acquisition,  in  any  way, 
of  this  natural  appendage  to  our  continent  France  within  the  present 
century,  to  say  nothing  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  has  wrested  a 
moity  of  Europe  from  its  native  sovereigns  ;  has  possessed  herself  by 
force  of  arms,  and  at  the  time  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  England,  of 
six  hundred  miles  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  with  an  indefinite 
extension  into  the  interior ;  and  has  appropriated  to  herself  one  of  the 
most  important  insular  groups  of  the  Pacific.  England,  not  to  mentioa 
her  other  numerous  acquisitions  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  has,  even 
since  your  despatch  of  the  16th  February  was  written,  annexed  half  of 
the  Burman  empire  to  her  overgrown  Indian  possessions — on  grounds, 
if  the  statements  in  Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet  are  to  be  relied  upon — 
compared  with  which  the  reasons  assigned  by  Russia  for  invading  Tur- 
key are  respectable." 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter : 

*'  When  I  cast  my  thoughts  back  upon  our  brief  history  as  a  nation, 
I  certainly  am  not  led  to  think  that  the  United  States  have  reached  the 
final  limits  of  their  growth,  or  what  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing, 
that  representative  government,  religious  equality,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  other  great  attributes  of  our  Anglo-Nor- 
man civilization,  are  never  to  gaii^  further  extension  on  this  continent. 
I  regard  the  inquiry  under  what  political  organization  this  extension  is 
to  take  place,  as  a  vain  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
the  future.  It  will,  if  we  are  wise,  be  under  the  guidance  of  our  exam- 
ple ;  I  hope  it  will  be  in  virtue  of  the  peaceful  arts,  by  which  well- 
governed  states  extend  themselves  over  unsettled  or  partially  settled 
continents.  My  voice  was  heard  at  the  first  opportunity,  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  developing  the  utmost  boundless 
resources  of  the  territory  already  in  our  possession,  rather  than  seeking 
to  enlarge  it  by  aggressive  wars.  Still,  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable — 
hardly  respectful — on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  while  they  are 
daily  extending  themselves  on  every  shore  and  in  every  sea,  and  push- 
ing their  dominions,  by  new  conquests,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  to  bind  themselves  by  a  perpetual 
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compact,  never,  tinder  any  circumstances,  to  admit  into  the  Union  an 
island  which  lies  at  their  doors,  and  commands  the  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  their  continent." 

It  is  indeed  *•  hardly  respectful"  in  these  powers  to  make 
such  a  proposal ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  for 
the  foothold  which  the  British  government  already  has  in 
Cuba.  According  to  the  principle  propounded  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe  from  which  his 
government  could  be  excluded  in  determining  questions  of  a 
similar  "simple  nature."  British  colonies  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  earth,  and  she  has  not  one  but  a  hundred  Jamaicas. 
Let  the  government  of  the  United  States  once  sanction  Lord 
Russell's  cJaim  and  approve  his  principle,  and  the  British 
government  at  once  becomes  the  domineering  arbiter  in  every 
sea,  upon  every  shore,  and  on  every  continent.  To  this  it  is 
plain  the  American  government  can  never  submit.  And  this 
is  the  upshot  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Everett  and 
Lord  Russell. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  important  views  of  this 
**  simple"  question  ;  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  promptly  taken  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. Probably  they  have  been  discussed  in  Cabinet  coun- 
cil, and  if  so,  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  result. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  this  island  is  the  strategic  point 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This  surely  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  either  of  the  people  or  government  of 
the  United  States.  Invaluable  to  us  on  this  account,  if  no 
other,  what  would  it  be  in  the  hands  of  such  a  nation  as 
Great  Britain  ?  General  Jackson  in  1844,  when  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  pending,  lifted  up  his  warning  voice  in 
these  words :  '*  Texas,  therefore,  in  hostile  hands,  could  feed 
and  sustain  an  army  that  could  act  not  only  against  Oregon, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  against  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and 
by  conjunction  with  the  Indians  could  make  inroads  on  every 
western  state  to  the  lakes.  An  army  thus  employed,  second- 
ed by  a  proper  organization  of  force  on  the  lakes,  would  put 
the  whole  West  in  a  blaze,  and  cause  us  more  injury  in 
blood  and  money,  in  six  months,  than  years  of  peace  could 
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atone  for.     The  sagacious  statesmen  of  England  understand 
much  better  than  we  do  the  force  of  the  military  considera- 
tions I  am  here  suggesting;  and  hence  you  will  find  that  no 
pecuniary  obligation  will  be  deemed  by  them  too  great  to 
prevent  the  annexation  to  this  country.     Every  mind  con- 
versant with  the  operations  of  war,  and  with  the  causes 
which  give  military  ascendancy,  must  see,  from  a  glance  at 
our  map,  that  such  a  genius  as  Wellington's,  or  Napoleon's, 
sustained  by  naval  armaments  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
on  the  lakes,  and  in  possession  of  Texas,  with  a  very  small 
force  on  land,  could,  in  one  campaign,  paralyze  one  half  of 
the  Union,  deprive  us  of  Oregon,  and  produce  scenes  of  ser- 
vile insurrection  and  massacre  that  humanity  would  shudder 
to  describe.     This  is  no  fancy  sketch — it  is  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  cause  and  effect,  inevitable  and  irresistible."  What 
would  he  say  of  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  Great  Britain  ? 
What  would  he  say  of  such  a  genius  as  Nelson*Sy  flanked  by 
Canada  at  the  north,  a  strong  foothold  on  Central  America 
at  the  south,  and  sustained  in  the  rear  by  the  rest  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  support  of  European 
allies  ?     What  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  say 
and  feel  to  see  an  army  of  ten  thousand  African  troops  landed 
at  St.  Augustine,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Savannah  or  Charles- 
ton, upon  the  very  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain?     The  mere  mention  of  these 
things  is  sufficient ;  but  they  are  not  all.    In  one  sense,  and 
that  a  very  important  one,  Cuba  is  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean.     This  island  is  in 
fact  the  Gibraltar  of  America.     The  British  government  has 
long  experienced  the  advantage  of  holding  that  barren  rock, 
and  we  may  rest  fully  assured  it  will  not  be  without  a  strug- 
gle that  this  lovely  island  is  rescued  from  the  same  posses- 
sion and  use.     In  this  view  of  the  **  simple"  question,  then, 
the  proposition  before  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  is:  shall  the  strategic  point  of  this  republic, 
the  Gibraltar  of  this  continent,  change  hands  and  not  fall  into 
our  own  ? 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  this  island  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  floodgate  that  gives  vent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  exports  and  imports  of  no  less  than  fourteen  states,  to 
say  nothing  of  others  hereafter  to  be  organized  and  settled, 
pass  under  her  shores,  and  could  with  ease  be  suspended  by 
a  hostile  power  having  not  only  this  island  but  Jamaica  and 
the  bulk  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  possession,  as  also  a 
portion  of  Central  America.  It  is  a  question,  then,  of  grave 
import  to  the  people,  at  least  of  these  fourteen  states,  whether 
this  immense  commercial  interest  shall  quietly  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  such  European  power  as  may  be  successful  in 
jockeying  Spain  out  of  Cuba,  and  subsequently  picking  a 
quarrel  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  some 
unin.portant  question  of  salvage  to  our  Key  West  wreckers, 
or,  may  be,  the  elopement  of  a  Florida  slave. 

But  it  is  in  a  political  sense  that  the  Cuba  question  is  most 
seriously  and,  we  may  well  add,  anxiously  to  be  viewed.  The 
principles  of  geographical  proximity,  military  importance, 
and  commercial  interest,  each,  in  itself,  pressing  heavily  upon 
the  public  mind,  are  all  merged  in  the  one  all-important  con- 
sideration of  the  political  results  to  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alienation  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  either  in  name 
or  in  fact,  and  the  possession  of  the  island  in  that  event  by 
any  other  power  than  the  United  States.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  true  ground  upon  which  the  people  of  this  country  must 
base  their  action,  if  they  would  secure  the  approbation,  or, 
at  least,  avoid  the  censure  of  disinterested  parties.  This  is 
the  field  which  our  statesmen  must  thoroughly  explore  ere 
they  make  up  their  decision,  and  before  the  world  is  called 
to  witness  an  event  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  transpire  : 
the  absorption  of  Cuba  either  by  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  ! 

Some  doubt  may  indeed  exist  whether  the  British  govern- 
ment would  desire  to  hold  Cuba  as  one  of  her  colonies,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  merely  to  have  it  under 
British  protection.  In  either  case  the  consequence  would  be 
the  same ;  Cuba  would  become  another  Hayti,  if  not  in  form, 
at  least  in  point  of  fact.  The  ultimate  question,  then,  to  be 
laid  before  the  American  people  is,  are  you  prepared  to  see 
another  Hayti  spring  up  at  your  doors  and  command  the 
entrance  into  the  interior  of  your  continent  ? 
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The  evident  reason  why  Cuba  could  not  fail  to  become 
another  Hayti — a  very  different  spectacle  from  Jamaica — 
and  the  fair  presumption  why  Great  Britain  seeks  to  bring 
this  state  of  things  about,  are  clearly  set  down  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's letter;  a  paper  written,  it  is  true,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
but  in  every  particular  applicable  to  Cuba. 

After  proving  it  to  be  adverse  to  the  continental  powers  of 
Europe  to  forward  the  designs  of  England  against  our  Ame- 
rican institution  of  slavery,  in  hopes  of  some  day  obtaining 
a  monopoly  of  the  tropical  products  of  the  earth,  and  after 
citing  the  great  cost  of  the  British  experiment  of  emancipa- 
tion, its  utter  failure,  and  the  terrible  depreciation  of  pro- 
perty in  consequence  of  it — all  of  which  is  contrasted  with 
the  "vast  increase  of  the  capital  and  production  on  the  part 
of  those  nations  who  have  continued  their  former  policy 
towards  the  negro  race" — Mr.  Calhoun  observes  : 

'*  This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen,  and  has  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  errors  which  they  have  committed.  The  question  now  with  them 
is,  how  shall  it  be  counteracted  ?  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. The  question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great  Britain  regain  and 
keep  a  superiority  in  tropical  cultivation,  commerce,  and  influence  ?  Or 
shall  that  be  abandoned,  and  other  nations  be  suffered  to  acquire  the 
supremacy,  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying  British  markets,  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  capital  already  vested  in  their  production  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  now  profoundly  occupy  the  attention  of  her  states- 
men, and  have  the  greatest  influence  over  her  councils. 

"In  order  to  regain  her  superiority, she  not  only  seeks  to  re\ive  and 
increase  her  own  capacity  to  produce  tropical  productions,  but  to  dimin- 
ish and  destroy  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped  her 
in  consequence  of  her  error.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  former  she  has  cast 
her  eyes  to  her  East  India  possessions,  to  Central  and  Eastern  Africa, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  sub- 
stantially, the  slave  trade  itself,  under  the  specious  name  of  transport- 
ing free  laborers  from  Africa  to  her  West  India  possessions,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  have  refused  to  follow 
her  suicidal  policy.  But  these  all  afford  but  unoertdn  and  distant  hopes 
of  recovering  her  lost  superiority.  Her  main  reliance  is  on  the  other 
alternative — to  cripple  or  destroy  the  productions  of  her  more  successful 
rivals.    There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by 
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abolishing  African  slavery  tbroagbout  this  continent;  and  that  she 
openly  atows  to  be  the  constant  object  of  her  policy  and  exertions.  It 
matters  not  how  or  from  what  motive  it  may  be  done ;  whether  it  be 
by  diplomacy,  influence  or  force ;  by  secret  or  open  means;  and  whether 
the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish,  without  regard  to  manner,  means  or 
motive.  The  thing  itself,  should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put  down 
all  rivalry,  and  give  her  the  undisputed  supremacy  in  supplying  her 
own  wants  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thereby  more  than 
fully  retrieve  what  she  has  lost  by  her  errors.  It  would  give  her  the 
monopoly  of  tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 
"  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  object  of  her  unceasing  soli- 
citude and  exertions  should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
throughout  this  continent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  immense 
diminution  of  productions,  as  has  been  shown,  which  has  followed  aboli- 
tion in  her  West  India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as  that  has  been,  it 
is  nothing  compared  to  what  would  be  the  effect  if  she  should  succeed 
in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  throughout 
this  continent  The  experiment  in  her  own  colonies  was  made  under 
the  roost  favourable  circumstances.  It  was  brought  about  gradually 
and  peaceably,  by  the  steady  and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  country, 
armed  with  complete  power  to  prevent  or  crush  at  once  all  insurrectionary 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  npgroes,  and  able  and  disposed  to  main- 
tain to  the  full,  the  political  and  social  ascendency  of  the  former  masters 
over  their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  change  of 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave  took  place,  under  such  circum- 
stances, without  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  that  order  and  peace  should 
have  been  since  preserved.  Very  diflerent  would  be  the  result  of  abo- 
lition should  it  be  effected  by  her  influence  and  exertions  in  the  posses- 
sions of  other  countries  on  this  continent,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  the  great  cultivators  of  the  principal  tropical 
products  of  America.  To  form  a  correct  conception  of  what  would  be 
the  result  with  them,  we  must  look,  not  to  Jamaica,  but  to  St.  Domingo, 
for  example.  The  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiving  hate  be- 
tween the  two  races,  and  end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between 
them  for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other  would  have  to  be  subju- 
gated, extirpated,  or  expelled ;  and  desolation  would  overspread  their 
territories,  as  in  St  Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take  centuries  to 
recover.  The  end  would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  cultivating  the  great 
tropical  staples  would  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  British  tropical 
possessions." 

Here  we  must  pause  for  a  season.     With  these  views  has- 
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tily  and  imperfectly  thrown  together,  we  leave  the  subject 
with  the  reader  for  his  own  mature  judgment.  Let  us  re- 
mind him,  however,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  as  the  prevention  of  emancipation 
on  that  island.  To  prevent  another  Hayti  from  springing 
up  on  our  coast  is  the  end ;  the  purchase  of  the  island  may 
become  the  means.  And  this  leads  to  the  enquiry,  can  this 
end  be  attained  by  these  means? 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  object  would  forever  be  frustra- 
ted by  the  tripartite  convention.  Another  fact  is  equally 
true  :  if  money  can  purchase  the  island,  the  United  States 
are  able  to  pay  more  than  either  Great  Britain  or  France. 
Their  immense  debts  and  their  heavy  annual  expenditures 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  ever  becoming  purchasers.  Our 
debt  is  literally  nothing  ;  our  income  may  be  suited  to  any 
occasion. 

But  on  another  score  we  must  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Lord  John  Russell  cannot  more  honestly  and  sincerel}'  con- 
demn flibustiering  than  we  do,  nor  than,  as  we  believe,  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  do.  Those  rules,  known  in 
Europe  as  the  law  of  nations,  are  probably  even  more  vene- 
rated here  than  there.  Another  thing  we  deprecate:  it  is 
intervention  in  European  affairs  ;  and,  for  this  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason,  we  highly  deprecate,  on  the  part  of  European 
powers,  any  intervention  in  American  affairs.  We — at  the 
south  at  least — are  not  political  propagandists,  and  we  hope 
there  are  many  like  us  at  the  north.  We  cannot  but  lay 
much  of  the  excitement  and  sympathy  there,  with  foreign 
adventurers,  to  the  same  door  with  the  hearty  welcome 
afforded  to  southern  fugitives  from  labour.  And,  even  were 
the  people  disposed,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
but  limited  means  of  taking  part  in  European  politics.  But 
when  two  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  take  the  pains 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  put  their  protest  on  record  against 
so  "simple"  a  matter  as  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  when,  not  content  with  this,  either  one  or  both  of 
them,  beset  a  weak  and  declining  nation — using  no  doubt  a 
species  of  persuasion  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  resist — 
undertake,  through  the  inevitable  and  unavoidable  means  of 
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servile  war,  and  the  almost  certain  destruction  of  the  white 
race,  to  sot  up  a  barbarous  negro  government  on  the  very 
suburbs  of  our  slave  territory  and  at  the  most  critical  point 
on  the  coast  of  the  whole  continent — this  too  in  compliance 
with  no  pressing  exigency  of  state,  nor  in  keeping  with  any 
principle  of  national  amity,  but  rather  with  the  apparent 
motive  of  injuring,  embarrassing,  and  perhaps  destroying 
our  institutions  and  government — it  becomes  the  people  of 
this  free  country  to  see  that  they  have  nothing  but  their 
trouble  for  tbeir  pains,  even  though  the  consequence  be  an 
appeal  to  those  great  first  principles  of  national  existence 
which  have  stood  us  in  stead  since  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
1776.  E.  B.  B. 


Art.  11. — *'  My  Novel,"  by  Bulwer. 

My  Nijvel ;  or,  Varieties  in  English  Life ;  by  Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer Lytton,  author  of  "  The  Caxtons,"  "  Pelham," 
"  Harold,"  &c.  New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  329 
and  ^1  Pearl-street,  Franklin  Square.    1852. 

When  books  were  published  at  long  intervals,  and  sold  at 
high  prices,  it  was  the  office  of  the  reviewer  to  examine 
their  contents,  and  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public  ; 
but  since  Solomon's  declaration  has  become  fully  realizedi. 
that "  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  and  their  gene- 
ral diffusion,  by  the  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  their  publica- 
tion, has  put  all  classes  of  readers  on  the  same  footing  with, 
the  reviewer,  his  office  has  materially  changed.  If,  some- 
times, as  before,  he  has  a  foretaste  of  a  new  publication,  and 
prepares  the  public  mind  for  its  examination,  he  often  uses 
it  but  as  the  text  for  an  independent  essay,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  by  a  sober  second-thought,*  sums  up  the  result  of 
conflicting  opinions,  reverses  a  judgment  too  hastily  formed,, 
or  qualifies  praise  when  too  indiscriminately  bestowed,  la 
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the  present  article,  we  propose  to  discharge  this  last  duty  of 
the  reviewer.  We  do  not  intend  to  call  in  question  the  hi^h 
commendation  which  '*  My  Novel"  has  deservedly  received  ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  the  author  has  committed  faults — some 
trivial,  some  grave — which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence. 
If  he  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  writers,  whose  ephe- 
meral publications  serve  only  to  gratify  a  morbid  taste,  which 
can  digest  no  other  literary  food,  and  when  read,  are  con- 
demned forever  to  the  shelf  or  the  fire,  we  might  well  have 
spared  ourselves  this  trouble ;  but  when  an  author,  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  unsuccessfully 
attacks  dogmas  which  have  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and 
follows  the  vulgar  and  beaten  track  in  casting  reproach  on 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  wise  man,  such  transgressions, 
if  passed  over,  become  precedents,  which  he  and  bthers 
may  commit  with  impunity,  el  judex  damnaiur  cum  noceru 
absdvitur. 

In  the  first  place,  though  it  may  be  a  matter  simply  of 
taste,  we  do  not  like  the  title.  It  is  arrogant  and  awkward. 
"  My  Novel  P'  Is  it  The  Novel  par  excellence^  or  is  it  only 
My  Novel,  as  compared  by  the  author  with  his  other  pro- 
ductions ?  Subjected  to  that  test,  it  will  fail  hi  either  case. 
But  you  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  My  Novel.  **Your 
novel,''  he  replies,  "  1  have  not  got  your  novel."  "  Not  my 
novel,"  you  send  word  back,  "  but '  My  Novel' — that  is,  Bul- 
wer's  My  Novel.  Nor  could  we  find,  in  the  "  Initial  Chap- 
ter," devoted  to  that  subject,  any  sufficient  reason  for  thus 
naming  it.  Mr.  Caxton  has  settled  the  matter  very  arbitra- 
rily, we  think,  but  his  argument  would  apply  equally  as  well 
to  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  novels  that  are  annually 
issued  from  the  press. 

"  Mr.  Caxton,  clapping  his  hands  gently,  '  excellent,  capi- 
tal 1  Nothing  can  be  better ;  simple,  natural,  pertinent,  con- 
cise— My  Novel.'  It  is  your  novel ;  people  will  know  it  is 
your  novel.  Turn  and  twist  the  English  language  as  you 
will,  be  as  allegorical  as  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman — Fabulist 
or  Puritan — still,  after  all,  it  is  your  novel,  and  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  your  novel,'  "    Initial  Chapter,  book  ni. 

But  the  author  has  another  title:  "Varieties  in  English 
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Life."  Has  that  title  been  in  every  respect  well  selected 
from  the  work  itself?  Of  variety  of  incident  there  is  enough, 
and  of  variety  of  character  there  is  more  than  enough  ;  but 
is  it  English  life  ?  With  tlie  exception  of  a  few  incidents, 
such  as  Squire  Hazeldean's  stocks,  and  the  hustings,  drawn 
from  the  peculiar  institutions  and  usages  of  England,  does 
the  novel  present  a  picture  of  English  life,  and  would  not  the 
incidents  be  as  applicable  to  many  other  states  of  society  ? 
But  is  it  ,a  picture  of  life  at  all  ?  Do  we  sympathize  with 
the  actors  t  Do  we  enter  into  their  feelings,  link  ourselves 
with  their  destiny,  and  anticipate  the  author  in  the  result  t 
We  admit  great  ability  and  a  high  degree  of  art  in  the 
author :  but  the  art  is  too  apparent.  Some  of  his  characters 
upon  whom  he  has  expended  the  most  pains,  are  over- 
wrought. They  are  not  drawn  from  life.  After  reading 
nearly  half  through  the  novel,  with  occasional  glimpses  at 
some  of  the  other  actors,  we  could  not  help  asking  the  ques- 
tion, if  Lenny  Fairfield,  the  intuitive  Baconian  philosopher, 
and  the  author's  favourite,  is  to  be  tlie  principal  character  of 
the  work,  one  who  had  gained  the  summit  of  learning  with- 
out treading  the  slow  and  toilsome  ascent,  which  all  others 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  pursue,  who  reach  that  high 
eminence. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  Leonard  Fairfield  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  we  find  him  holding  the  following  conversation 
with  his  excellent  tutor,  Parson  Dale. 

"  Parson, — *  That's  right,  Lenny.  Let  me  see  I  Why  you  must  be 
Dearly  a  man.    How  old  are  you  V  " 

^^ Lenny ^  twirling  his  hat  and  in  great  perplexity,  *  Well,  and  there 
is  Flop,  neighbour  Dutton's  old  sheep-dog.    He  be  very  old  now.'  *' 

^^ Parson, — *  I  am  not  asking  Flop's  age,  but  your  own.' " 

"  Lenny, — *  Deed,  sir,  I  have  beard  say  as  how  Flop  and  I  were  pupa 
together.    That  is,  I— I—.' " 

"  Parson, — *  Never  mind,  it  is  not  so  badly  answered  after  all.  And 
how  old  is  Flop?'" 

"  Lenny, — *  Why  be  must  be  fifteen  year  and  more.'  ** 

"  Parson, — '  How  old,  then,  are  you  ?' " 

Lenny,  looking  up  with  a  beam  of  intelligence-^*  Fifteen  year  and 
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"  *  That's  what  we  call  putting  two  and  two  together,'  said  the  Par- 
son ;  *  or,  in  other  words — thanks  to  his  love  for  his  book — simple  as  be 
stands  here,  Lenny  Fairfield  has  shown  himself  capable  of  Inductive 
Eatiocinaiion!  "    Book  i,  chap.  iv. 

Lenny  Fairfield  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  much  by 
the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  worthy  parson,  for  we  find 
him  not  long  after,  when  he  had  gotten  a  sound  drubbing  for 
manfully  defending  the  Squire's  stocks,  which  he  had  been 
placed  to  guard,  and  gotten  himself  unjustly  put  into  them 
for  his  pains — replying  to  a  kind  word  from  the  Parson,  as 
follows  :  "  Sir,  I  donH  want  to  be  forgiven — ^1  ainH  done  no 
.wrong.  And,  I've  been  disgraced,  and  1  won't  go  to  school, 
never  no  more."  Lenny  did  not,  it  appears,  go  to  school 
any  more,  for  he  gave  up  his  tenancy  on  the  Squire's  land, 
-and  became  a  garden-boy  in  the  employment  of  the  Italian 
Doctor,  Riccabocca,  where,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  books  borrowed  from  his  master,  and  certain  revolution- 
ary and  Socialist  pamphlets  from  Sprott,  the  tinker's  bag,  he 
was  enabled  to  write  a  prize  essay,  on  the  maxim  of  Bacon, 
"knowledge  is  power." 

It  may  be  that  we  have  taken  a  sort  of  prejudice  against 
Lenny,  for  we  have  little  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  a  crea- 
.  tion  of  the  imagination,  not  of  nature.  He  is  too  grave,  too 
wise,  too  learned,  for  his  age  and  his  means  of  becoming  so. 
Far  be  it  from  us  ever  to  hint,  that  the  humble  man  of  genius 
may  not,  by  his  unassisted  efforts,  rise  to  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  any  pursuit;  but  it  must  be  after  long  years  of  toil, 
and  by  slow  and  gradual  accumulation ;  for  genius,  like  a 
rich  soil,  without  careful  and  assiduous  culture,  is  likely  to 
produce  useless  and  luxuriant  weeds,  rather  than  sound  and 
wholesome  fruit. 

The  character  of  John  Burley,  is  one  of  the  best  drawn 
to  be  found  in  the  novel.  With  him  we  do  sympathize,  and 
his  death  scene  is  drawn  with  great  dramatic  effect ;  but  the 
whole  character  is  marred  by  the  author's  description,  upon 
first  presenting  him  to  his  readers,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
rivulet,  fishing  for  the  one-eyed  perch,  when  he  must  have 
appeared  to  Lenny  Fairfield  and  Helen,  if  not  a  monomaniac. 
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to  be,  at  least,  very  drunk.  He  there  gravely  tells  Leonard 
that,  when  he  w^as  about  his  age,  he  came  to  that  stream  to 
fish ;  that,  on  that  fatal  day,  about  3  P.  M.,  he  hooked  up  a 
fish,  such  a  big  one,  it  must  have  weighed  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  just  when  he  had  it  nearly  ashore,  the  line  broke 
and  the  fish  twisted  himself  among  the  roots  and  ran  off, 
hook  and  all — that  the  fish  haunted  him ;  never  before  had. 
he  seen  such  a  fish.  Minnows  he  had  caught  in  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere ;  but  a  fish  like  that,  a  perch,  all  his  fins  up 
Hke  a  man-of-war;  that  he  could  not  sleep,  till  he  had 
returned,  and  again  he  caught  it;  that  this  time  he  pulled 
him  fairly  out  of  the  water,  and  he  escaped,  but  he  left  his 
eye  behind  him  on  the  hook.  Long  years  had  passed  since 
then ;  that  he  had  been  offered  a  situation  in  Jamaica,  but 
could  not  go,  with  that  perch  left  behind  in  triumph ;  that  he 
might  have  had  an  appointment  in  India,  but  he  could  not 
put  the  ocean  between  himself  and  that  perch  ;  that  he  bad 
frittered  away  his  existence  in  the  fatal  metropolis  of  his  na- 
tive laud,  and  once  a  week,  from  February  to  December,  he 
had  gone  thither ;  and  that,  if  he  should  catch  that  perch, 
the  occupation  of  his  existence  would  be  gone  I  This  inci- 
dent seems  to  us  entirely  overdrawn,  if  not  ridiculous. 

We  have  before  referred  to  Lenny  Fairfireld's  prize  essay, 
with  the  Baconian  aphorism  for  a  motto,  "  Knowledge  is 
power.'^  Our  author  has  taken  no  little  pains,  in  giving  to 
his  readers  two  elaborate  chapters  to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon 
said  no  such  thing,  and  the  discussion  goes  on  smoothly 
enough  between  the  chief  speakers,  who  soon  overwhelm 
poor  Lenny  with  their  sophisms  and  learned  illustrations. 
Hear  them : 

"  Parson, — *  You  take  for  your  motto  this  aphorism,  Knowledge  if 
power, — ^Bacon.' " 

"  Biecabocca, — *  Bacon  make  such  an  aphorism !  The  last  man  in 
the  world  to  have  said  anything  so  pert  and  shallow.' " 

"  Leonard,  (astonished). — *  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  that  aphor- 
ism is  not  in  Lord  Bacon  ?  Why,  I  have  seen  it  quoted  as  his  in  almost 
every  newspaper,  and  in  almost  every  speech  in  favour  of  popular  edu- 
cation."* 
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**  Riccahocca, — *  Then  that  should  be  a  warning  to  you  never  again  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  the  would-be  scholar,  viz.,  quote  second-hand. 
Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  gieat  book  to  show  in  what  knowledge  is  power, 
how  that  power  should  be  defined ;  in  what  it  might  be  mistaken.  And 
pray,  do  you  think  so  sensible  a  man  would  ever  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  a  great  book  upon  the  subject,  if  he  could  have  packed  up  all 
he  had  to  say  into  the  portable  dogma,  Knowledge  is  power?  Pooh! 
no  such  aphorism  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  from  the  first  page  of  his 
writings  to  the  last' " 

"  Parson^  (candidly). — *  Well,  I  supposed  it  was  Lord  Bacon's,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  aphorism  has  not  the  sanction  of  his 
authority.' "     Book  iv,  chap.  xix. 

No  one,  we  presume,  will  affirm  that  Lord  Bacon  used 
those  very  words,  the  discovery  of  which  fact  seems  to  have 
"  astonished"  Lenny  Fairfield  so  much— or  deny  that  they 
were  used  by  the  maker  of  the  index  to  bis  works,  in  giving 
a  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  the  advantages  of 
learning  ;*  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  gravely  contest  the  propriety  ol  using  those  words 
as  expressing  Lord  Bacon's  meaning  in  the  passages  to 
which  they  refer.  They  certainly  mean  that,  or  they  mean 
nothing. 

"  From  moral  Virtue,"  observes  Lord  Bacon,  "  let  us  pass 
on  to  matter  of  power  and  commandment,  and  consider 
whether  in  right  reason,  there  be  any  comparable  with  that 
wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  man's  nature." 
(And^tter  certain  illustrations  to  show  what  he  means  by 
cgjamandment  over  the  will,  he  continues,)  *'  But  the  com- 
mandment of  knowledge  is  yet  higher  than  the  command- 
ment over  the  will,  for  it  is  a  commandment  over  the  reason, 
belief  and  understanding  of  men,  which  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  mind  itself;  for  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and  in  their  cogitations, 
imaginations,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  but  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing;" (and  further  on  he  adds,)  "  So  the  just  and  lawful  sove- 

'  *The  aothor  of  the  "  Analjrsis"  to  the  **  Advancement  of  LearniDg,"  OGes  for 
the  same  paasages,  an  eqaivalent  ezpreaBion»  "  Learning  \a  power.** 
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reignty  over  meD^s  understandings,  is  that  w^hich  appeareth 
nearest  to  the  similitude  of  the  divine  rule."*  (In  a  differ- 
ent essay  he  observes) :  **The  sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in 
knowledge"!  (and  in  still  another  essay  he  says,)  "  And  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of  reso- 
lution, nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  the  victory  of  wit, 
nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of 
honour  or  fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge  ;  some  of  these  being  more  worthy  than 
others,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate  ;  but  it  is  a  restitu- 
tion and  reinvesting,  in  great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty 
and  power,  "t 

Can  it  be  seriously  contended,  that  when  Lord  Bacon  uses 
such  language  as  this — let  us  consider  whether  in  right  rea- 
son there  be  any  comparable  with  that  power  wherewith 
knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  man's  nature — that  the 
commandment  of  knowledge,  is  a  commandment  over  the 
reason,  belief  and  understanding  of  men  ;  that  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  in  the  spirits  and 
souls  of  men,  but  knowledge  and  learning ;  that  the  just  and 
lawful  sovereignty  over  men's  understandings,  is  that  which 
approacheth  nearest  to  the  similitude  of  the  divine  rule; 
that  the  sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  true  end  of  knowledge  is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  in 
great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power;  can  it  be 
contended,  we  repeat,  that  Lord  Bacon  could  have  meant 
anything  else  than  that  "  knowledge  is  power  ?"  We  have 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  did  not 
examine  these  passages  for  himself,  and  in  this  instance,  fell 
into  "the  error  of  the  would-be  scholar,"  which  he  so  grave- 
ly rebukes,  and  quoted  himself  "  second-hand,"  or,  at  least, 
finding,  or  being  informed,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  not  use  the 
specified  words,  which  he  regarded  as  an  important  dis- 
covery, he  hastened,  without  due  examination,  to  a  conclu- 
sion, against  the  plainest  import  of  very  plain  English  words, 

•  (« Advaocement  of  Learning/'    Book  I,  Vol.  I,  pp.  182,  Am.  edition  of  A. 
Hall, 
t  MiflceUaneoua  Tracta  upon  Human  Philosophy — Praise  of  Knowledge. 
X  "  The  Interpreution  of  Natnre."    Chap.  I,  vol.  I,  Am.  ed.,  p.  Sa. 
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as  they  appear  to  us.  Our  author  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in 
this  matter.  He  is  not  willing  to  trust  the  discussion  to  Dr- 
Ricabocca  and  the  parson  alone.  He  adds  to  the  text  the 
following  note. 

"  This  aphorism  has  been  probably  assigned  to  Lord  Bacon  upon  the 
authority  of  the  index  to  his  works.  It  is  the  aphorism  of  the  index 
maker,  certainly  not  of  the  great  author  of  inductive  philosophy.  Bacon 
has,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  dwelt  on  the  power  of  knowledge,  but  with 
BO  many  explanations  and  distinctions,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  to  his  general  meaning  than  to  attempt  to  cramp  into  a  sentence 
what  it  cost  him  a  volume  to  define.  Thus,  if  in  one  page  he  appears 
to  confound  knowledge  with  power,  in  another  he  sets  them  in  the 
strongest  antithesis  to  each  other,  as  follows :  '  Adeo^  signanier  Deus 
opera  potenticB  ei  aapientice  discriminaviiJ^  But  it  would  be  as  unfair 
to  Bacon  to  convert  into  an  aphorism  the  sentence  that  discriminates 
between  knowledge  and  power,  as  it  is  to  convert  into  an  aphorism  any 
sentence  that  confounds  them."    Book  iv,  chap.  xiz. 

We  do  not  perceive  why  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  quotes,  in 
the  above  note,  a  Latin  passage  from  the  treatise  on  *^  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  when  that  treatise  was  written, 
not  in  Latin,  but  in  English.  He  gives  no  note  of  reference 
to  the  passage,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same  which  we  found 
with  some  difficulty,  and  which  most  clearly  has  a  meaning 
far  different  from  that  which  it  might  appear  to  have,  when 
torn  from  the  context,  and  in  a  Latin  dress.*  Iti  the  passage 
referred  to,  it  is  most  evident  that  Lord  Bacon  did  not  intend 
either  to  confound  power  and  knowledge,  or  to  place  them 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  He  first  attempted  to  show  the 
difference  between  human  learning  and  "  sapience,"  or  di- 
vine wisdom.  He  then  draws  a  distinction,  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,  between  those  which  he  refers  to  power,  and 
those  to  wisdom,  and  concludes,  as  stated  in  Bulwer's  Latin 
quotation :  ^'  Such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased  God  to  put 

t  The  word  sapientia,  in  the  quotation  in  the  note,  does  not  mean  <'  knowledge," 
as  he  supposes,  but "  wisdom."  We  have  no  means  at  band  of  referring  to  a  Latia 
translation  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  but  if  there  is  any  other  passage  than 
the  one  we  have  supposed,  it  has  escaped  our  recollection  and  our  closest  scrutiny. 
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upon  the  works  of  power  and  the  works  of  wisdora."    But 
we  give  the  passage. 

"First,  therefore,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  archtype  or  first  platform,  which  is  in  the  attributes  and 
acts  of  God,  wherein  we  may  not  seek  it  by  the  name  of  learning ;  for 
all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original, 
and  therefore,  we  must  look  for  it  by  anoUier  name,  that  of  wisdom  or 
sapience,  as  the  scriptures  call  it. 

**  It  is  so,  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creation  we  see  a  double  ema- 
nation of  virtue  from  God ;  the  one  referring  more  properly  to  power, 
the  other  to  wisdom.  This  being  supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  the  con- 
fused mass  of  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment,  and 
the  order  and  disposition  of  that  chaos  or  mass,  was  the  work  of  six 
days ;  8uch  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased  God  to  put  upon  the  works  of 
power  J  and  the  works  of  wisdom.''^* 

It  is  not  our  object  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject any  further.  We  thiak  we  have  accomplished  our  de- 
sign, by  observing  that  our  author,  in  correcting  the  mistakes 
oi  other  people,  has  committed  one  himself. 

We  have  been  constantly  offended,  while  reading  this 
novel,  to  find  in  almost  every  chapter,  where  Dr.  Riccabocca 
is  introduced,  some  unworthy  sneer  at  a  great  name — at 
one  who  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows  the  cruel- 
lest and  most  unmerited  fate,  that  has  fallen  to  any  man 
whom  history  records.  We  allude  to  the  author's  constant 
attack  on  the  memory  of  Macchiavelli,  such  as  the  following : 
"  In  spite  of  ail  his  Macchiavellian  wisdom,  Dr.  Riccabocca 
had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  Leonard  Fairfield 
into  his  service."  "  Mr.  Dale  had  profited  much  by  his  com- 
panionship with  that  Macchiavellian  intellect ;"  and  "*-4m- 
ma  mia,^  said  the  pupil  of  Macchiavel,  disguising  in  the  tender- 
est  words,  the  cruellest  intention,"  as  if  the  great  statesman, 
who  had  written  an  admirable  work  to  show  how  republics 
were  governed,  and  how  sovereignties  were  acquired,  pre- 
served and  lost,  had  also  written  a  petty  treatise  on  the  art 

*  Advancement  of  Learning.    Book  I.  Vol.  I.  pp.  174,  Am.  Edition. 
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of  teaching  how  servants  may  be  cheated  and  women  may 
be  fooled.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  a  man,  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  promoting  the  happiness,  the  well-being  and 
the  good  government  of  his  fellow-men,  by  a  strange  malig- 
nity of  fortune,  should  have  his  language  perverted,  his  mo- 
tives misunderstood,  his  whole  life  belied,  and  his  name  con- 
verted into  a  proverb  for  everything  that  is  false,  treacherous 
and  base.  As  so  much  has  been  said  of  a  man,  of  whom  so 
little  is  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life  which  have 
been  preserved. 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli,  was  born  at  Florence,  the  third  of 
May,  1469,  and  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  decayed 
Tuscan  family.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  who 
died  poor,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor Marcello  di  Virgilio,  about  the  year  1494.  Five  years 
after,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Seigneurte.  On  the  14th  of  July  fol- 
lowing, he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  office  of  the  Ten 
Magistrates  of  Liberty  and  Peace,  which  constituted  at  that 
time  the  republican  government  at  Florence,  and  he  filled 
this  charge  for  fourteen  years.  His  duties  embraced  all 
foreign  and  domestic  correspondence,  the  registration  of  the 
deliberations  and  the  compilation  of  treaties  with  foreign 
states. 

The  talents  of  Macchiavelli  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment to  twenty-three  embassies  to  other  states,  and  fre- 
quent missions  to  the  towns  which  depended  on  the  Floren- 
tine republic.  In  the  year  1500,  he  was  sent  as  an  embas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Louis  XII  of  France ;  in  1502  he  was 
sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Caesar  Borgia,  duke  of  Valen- 
tinois ;  afterwards  to  Rome  ;  a  second  time  to  France,  and 
to  Sienna,  Piombino  and  Perousia.  In  1507  he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
years  1510  and  1511,  we  find  him  at  the  court  of  Louis  XU, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  time. 

The  object  of  all  these  missions  was  to  defend  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  and  if  they  did  not  meet  with  full  suc- 
cess it  was  because  Macchiavelli  only  wanted  the  full  confi- 
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dence  of  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  factions 
which  prevailed  at  home,  and  more  peaceable  times.  Af- 
frighted at  the  miseries  which  threatened  Florence,  he  exa- 
mined into  the  causes  of  her  decline,  and  he  perceived  that 
one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  menaced  her  existence,  was 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  her  safety  to  mercenary  hands, 
who  inspired  fear  while  they  offered  protection.  It  was  to 
his  exertions  that  Florence  was  indebted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  militia,  to  replace  her  mercenary  troops ; 
but  the  fury  of  the  factions  constantly  increased,  and  all  his 
efforts  proved  abortive.  The  Pope  and  Maximilian,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  wished  to  restore  the  Medici ;  Florence 
was  then  governed  by  the  Gonfalonier  Soderini,  a  man  of  an 
unstable  and  pusilanimous  character;  and  in  1512  the  Pope 
and  Maximilian  imposed  on  that  city  a  tribute  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  florins.  Macchiavelli  immediately  ran  over 
the  territory  of  the  republic  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  forces,  and  to  organize  resistance ;  but  Florence,  dis- 
tracted by  parties,  opened  her  gates  to  the  Medici,  and  Mac- 
chiavelli was  exiled  for  a  year  by  a  decree  of  the  10th  No- 
vember, 1512.  This  condemnation  was  mitigated  by  subse- 
quent decrees,  which  limited  his  disgrace  to  exclusion  from 
public  office  ;  but  his  enemies  soon  implicated  him  in  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis.  Macchia- 
veUi  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  even  put  to  the  torture, 
and  was  only  indebted  for  his  deliverance  to  an  amnesty 
proclaimed  by  the  Cardinal  on  his  accession  to  the  papacy 
under  the  name  of  Leo  X. 

He  afterwards  retired  to  San-Casciano,  where,  in  undis- 
turbed obscurity,  he  wrote  the  treatise  of  the  Republic — the 
treatise  of  the  Prince — the  Discourse  on  the  Art  of  War ^  and 
some  comedies.  He  wrote  also  the  life  of  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani.  His  subsequent  life,  as  far  as  is  known,  offers 
nothing  remarkable,  and  he  died  poor,  June  22,  1527,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight* 

It  was  not  from  the  incidents  of  such  a  life  that  those  mon- 
strous charges  of  impiety  and  wickedness  were  drawn  by 

*  See  Elesai  sar  PEeprit  R^volutionnaire,  prefixed  to  the  French  translation  of 
the  political  works  of  Macchiavelli,  by  P.  Christian,  Paris,  1843. 
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his  traducers,  and  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  has,  without  either  doubt  or  inquiry,  believed  to  be 
true.  It  must  have  been  then  fronx  his  writings ;  and  of 
these,  his  historical,  scientific  and  dramatic  works  furnish  no 
charges  against  him.  It  was  from  his  political  works — his 
two  treatises,  of  the  Republic^  and,  especially,  of  the  Prince^ 
that  the  fierce  outcry  was  raised  against  him,  which  is  not 
yet  hushed,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries.  Let 
us  briefly  examine  those  works,  well  remembering  that  we 
are  only  reviewing  Bulwer's  "My  Novel."  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Macchiavelli  wrote  at  a  period  when  the 
Italian  states  had  nearly  run  their  brief  career  of  liberty  and 
glory,  and  when  Italy,  to  use  a  simile  of  Guizot,  seemed  like 
a  beautiful  flower  just  about  to  open,  and  which  a  cold  and 
rude  hand  was  compressing  on  all  sides.  It  was  not  then 
his  object  to  write  a  work  on  moral  or  even  political  philoso- 
phy. He  was  attached  himself  to  the  republican  or  popular 
party,  and  in  writing  his  treatise  on  the  republic  he  laid 
down  a  series  of  rigid  maxims — illustrated  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  the  most  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance  with  all  the  confused  and  intricate  incidents  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  times — to  show  how,  in  such  troubled  times, 
a  popular  government  might  preserve  its  power  and  liberty. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  give  a  model  of  the  best 
government,  but  to  show  how  such  as  were  in  existence 
could  be  maintained. 

In  like  manner,  but  with  a  different  motive,  we  think,  he 
wrote  his  better-known  and  most-abused  treatise,  the  Prince, 
He  therein  sets  forth  the  same  inflexible  maxims  for  those 
who  had  acquired  sovereignty,  and,  when  acquired,  how  it 
could  be  preserved.  He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  if  the  maxim 
or  principle  was  right  in  itself;  it  was  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose to  prove  that  it  would  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  propose  Caesar  Borgia  as  an  example  of 
probity,  but  simply  of  success.  He  is  neither  his  apologist 
nor  his  traducer.  After  exposing  the  means  he  employed 
in  raising  himself,  with  the  aid  of  his  father,  Alexander  VI., 
from  the  condition  of  a  subject  to  that  of  a  sovereign — his 
craft,  bad  faith  and  cruelty — he  simply  proposes  him  as  a 
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model  for  such  men  as,  for  the  same  object,  could  employ 
similar  means. 

*'  Whosoever,  then,"  he  observes,  ** judges  it  necessary,  in  a 
sovereignty  newly  acquired,  to  secure  himself  against  his 
enemies  and  to  make  himself  friends  ;  to  conquer  by  force 
or  fraud ;  to  be  loved  and  feared  by  others ;  to  be  followed 
and  respected  by  his  soldiers ;  to  destroy  all  those  who  can 
or  might  hurt  him ;  to  substitute  new  laws  for  old  ones  ;  to 
be  at  the  same  time  severe  and  polite,  magnanimous  and 
liberal ;  to  get  rid  of  a  militia  which  he  cannot  trust,  and 
organize  another  body ;  to  preserve  in  such  a  manner  the 
friendship  of  kings  and  princes,  that  they  would  delight  to 
do  him  a  favour,  and  dread  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  he,  1 
say,  will  find  no  examples  more  recent  than  those  presented 
by  Borgia."* 

Take  the  view,  that  Macchiavelli,  himself  attached  to  the 
popular  party,  had  written  this  treatise,  not  so  much  as  a 
guide  to  princes,  as  to  their  people,  could  he  have  accom- 
plished this  object  more  effectually  i  ban  he  has  done,  in 
exposing  the  follies,  vices  and  crimes,  the  duplicity,  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  kingly  government  in  his  own  times  ?  But 
could  it  be  expected  that  such  truths,  which  he  had  the  bold- 
ness to  utter,  would  find  favour  at  a  time  when  democracy 
was  crushed  for  long  years — when  Italy  was  crouching  and 
in  chains — when  Charles  V.  was  on  the  thrones  of  Germany 
and  Spain — when  Francis  I.  was  the  ruler  of  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  1  Princes,  at  that  time,  might 
tacitly  approve  them,  because  they  practised  them  and  knew 
them  to  be  true,  but  the  people  themselves  dared  not  avow 
them  as  containing  the  legitimate  maxims  of  monarchical 
policy.  From  the  acknowledged  political  principles  of  Mac- 
chiavelli, "  the  Prince"  may  be  regarded  as  a  bitter  satire  on 
the  government  of  kings.  There  are  not  wanting  men, 
during  the  same  century  when  he  wrote  that  treatise,  who 
so  esteemed  it,  and  who  thought  that  ^^  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  instruct  kings,  but,  by  openly  exposing  their  secret 
actions,  to  exhibit  them,  naked  and  conspicuous,  to  their 

*  (Euvres  Politiqaes  de  Macchiavel — Traits  da  Prince,  ch.  y.,  p.  292. 
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wretched  subjects."*  In  that  light  maybe  regarded  the 
counsel  which  he  gives  to  princes  in  his  12th  chapter,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  fierce  attacks,  and  which 
so  greatly  excited  the  ire  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  his 
*'  Anti-Macchiavelli,"  written  when  he  was  crown-prince^  a 
work,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  praise  of  Voltaire, 
that  is  only  remarkable  for  its  coarse,  tedious  and  vapid  de- 
clamation. No  one,  we  think,  standing  on  the  point  we  now 
occupy,  with  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Macchiavelli  before 
him,  and  his  writings  examined  with  that  fair  justice  which 
should  characterize  every  impartial  criticism,  can  reasonably 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.     We  cite  the  passage  : 

"  The  anknals  with  whose  forms  the  prince  should  know  how  to 
clothe  himself,  are  the  fox  and  the  lion.  The  first  defends  himself  with 
difficulty  against  the  attacks  of  the  wolf;  and  the  latter  falls  easily  into 
the  snares  laid  for  him.  The  prince  should  learn  from  the  one  to  be 
adroit,  and  from  the  other  to  be  strong.  They  who  disdain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fox  do  not  understand  their  business ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
prudent  prince  cannot  and  ought  not  to  keep  his  word,  but  when  he  can 
do  it  without  injury  to  himself,  and  when  the  circumstances  still  subsist 
under  which  he  contracted  the  engagement 

"I  would  not  have  given  such  a  precept  if  all  men  were  good  ;  but 
as  they  are  all  wicked  and  ready  to  break  their  word,  the  prince  should 
not  be  careful  to  keep  his  own  ;  and  this  breach  of  faith  is  always  easy 
to  justify.  I  might  give  ten  proofs  for  one,  and  show  how  many  engage- 
ments and  treaties  have  been  broken  by  the  faithlessness  of  princes,  the 
most  fortunate  of  whom  is  always  he  who  knows  best  how  to  cover  him- 
self with  the  skin  of  the  fox.  The  point  is,  to  act  well  his  part,  and  to 
know  when  to  feign  and  dissemble ;  and  men  are  so  simple  and  weak 
that  he  who  would  deceive  them  can  easily  find  dupes. 

**  To  cite  but  one  example,  taken  from  the  history  of  our  times : 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  throughout  his  whole  life,  made  a  sport  of  deceiv- 
ing men,  and,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  faithlessness,  succeeded  in  all 
his  artifices.  He  valued  neither  protestations  nor  oaths ;  and  no  prince 
ever  violated  his  word  bo  often,  or  respected  his  engagements  less.    It 

♦  Sui  propositi  non  est  Tyrannum  instruere,  sed  arcanis  ejus  palam  factis, 
ipsum  miseris populis  nudum  et  conspicuum  exhibere.  Albericus  geotilis,  De  Le- 
gationibus.  Lib.  iii.,  c.  9.  See  "  some  anecdotes  relating  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Machiavel"  prefixed  to  an  old  English  translation  of  the  Prince.  4to.  Lond.  176^* 
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was  because  he  perfectly  understood  this  part  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment." * 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  a  letter,  stated  to  have  been 

written  by  Macchiavelli,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  at 

a  cowiparatively  recent  period,  and  it  has  been  used,  by  those 

who  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  verdict  against 

hini,  '*  to  thicken  other  proofs  that  do  demonstrate  thinly." 

It  has  served  with  us,  to  deepen  our  sympathy  for  a  man 

whose  last  years  were  clouded  by  that  mysterious  fate  which 

has  ever  since  covered  his  name  with  obloquy.     In  a  letter 

written  to  a  friend,  FVancesco  Vellori,  which  was  found  in 

the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome,  and  published  for  the  first 

time  in  1810,  he  touchingly  alludes  to  his  extreme  poverty 

and  abasement,  in  his  exile  at  San-Casciano,  and  expresses 

a  desire  that  the  Medici  would  give  him  some  employment, 

were  it  only,  at  first,  to  roll  a  stone.     He  also  refers  to  his 

treatise,  the  Prince^  and  obscurely  hints  that  it  might  be 

turned  to  profitable  account.  We  have  grave  doubts  whether 

this  letter  was  ever  written  by  Macchiavelli ;  published,  as 

it  was,  for  the  first  time,  three  centuries  after  his  death,  and 

coming  from  a  quarter  where  all  his  works  have  been,  and, 

we  believe,  still  are,  a  sealed  volume.     But  admit  it  to  be 

genuine,  and  let  the  worst  construction  be  put  upon  it  which 

it  is  capable  of  receiving,  Macchiavelli — broken  in  spirit  by 

his  sad  experience  with  the  aflfairs  of  men,  expelled  from 

his  country  and  in  hopeless  poverty,  ready  to  perish — only 

did  what  most  other  men,  if  not  all  other  men,  in  like  cir- 

.  cumstances,  would  have  done.    "  Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all 

that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 

With  these  impressions  of  the  character  and  writings  of 
Macchiavelli,  we  regretted  to  see  an  author  so  distinguished 
as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  give  way  to  a  vulgar  abuse  of  that 
great  name.  If  the  true  estimate  which  Lord  Bacon  placed 
on  his  writings  had  escaped  him,  **  that  we  are  much  be- 
holden to  Macchiavel  and  others,  that  write  what  men  do, 
and  not  what  they  ought  to  do,"t  he  should  have  been 
restrained  by  the  noble  vindication  of  him  by  Lord  Clarendon, 


•  (Euvres  de  Macchi. ;  Traits  du  Prince,  p.  322. 
t  Advancement  of  Learning.    Book  ii.,  pp.  222. 
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and  comprised  in  this  single  sentence  :  ^'  Macchiavel  was  as 
great  an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  injustice,  in  any  government, 
as  any  man  then  was  or  now  is,  though  he  got  an  ill  name 
with  those  who  take  what  he  says  from  the  report  of  other 
men,  or  do  not  enough  consider  what  he  says  and  his  method 
of  speaking."  * 

Having  adverted  to  what  we  regarded  the  chief  faults  of 
this  admirable  novel,  in  conclusion,  we  would  simply  call  in 
question  the  propriety  of  the  author's  use  of  "  initial  chap- 
ters'' to  each  book,  as  adding  neither  interest  nor  value  to 
the  work.  We  did  not  think  Mr.  Caxton's  quotation  from 
Tom  Jones  at  all  satisfactory,  and  after  reading  through  some 
half  dozen  or  more,  and  finding  nothing  in  them,  we  adoped 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Caxton,  and  '^skipped"  the  others 
altogether.  J. 


Art.  hi — "The  People." 

Considerations  on  some  recent  social  theories.    Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  "the  People"  are  not  always  to 
be  called  great  and  good.  Republicanism  is  not  always  to 
be  trumpeted  as  the  only  government  under  which  good  ran 
shelter  itself.  Liberty  is  not  to  be  throned  as  Juggernaut, 
to  ride  over  all  prostrate  "  kingdoms,  principalities,  powers." 

The  book  which  is  our  provocation  to  this  article  is  a 
word  spoken  in  good  time ;  its  object  is  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  many  pernicious  doctrines  that,  by  dint  of 
familiarity,  are  growing  into  acceptance  among  us.  It  makes 
us  pause  upon  many  words  which  are  working  harm  in  the 
minds  of  men  :  for  instance,  '*  liberty"  loses  its  rightful 
meaning,  and  breeds  infection  instead  of  sound  sentiment ; 
"the  people"  acquires  a  dangerous  signification,  and  is  n^ed 
for  evil  purposes  by  designing  men,  or  innocently  aflfects  the 

•  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  2221.  Oxford  ed. 
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thought  of  others.  Words  which  were  of  good  name  once 
give  currency  to  ideas  that  have  become  wrongfully  attached 
to  them,  and  work  harm  in  proportion  to  the  good  they 
represented  before.  This  tyranny  of  words,  if  it  goes  on 
unchecked,  misleads  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation.  It  is  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  correct  thought,  because  it  is  subtle^ 
insidious ;  it  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  none  can  trace 
its  daily  progress.  But  when  the  quiet,  ceaseless  drift  is  de- 
tected, men  find  themselves  far  away  from  their  true  course, 
perhaps  without  the  means  of  regaining  it. 

We,  therefore,  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
such  a  book  as  this ;  it  is  excellently  well  written,  and  ex- 
cellently well  timed.  The  author  has  evidently  been  in  Eu- 
rope, and  watched,  with  an  intelligent  mind,  the  current  of 
events,  which  have  been  crowded  in  the  last  few  years  of 
revolution  and  reaction.  He  has  detected  in  this  country 
symptoms  of  disease  kindred  to  the  fatal  maladies  which 
have  infected  Europe.  Perhaps  he  feels  more  strongly  than 
he  could  have  done  if  he  had  been  only  in  this  country ;  if 
he  had  seen  only  the  slowly  rising  tide,  and  not  met  the  tem- 
pest ;  he  deserves  all  the  more  attention  for  this.  He  shud- 
ders at  the  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Cabet,  as  if  Icarie^ 
that  speck  inthe  horizon,  were  threatening  our  whole  heaven. 
We  thank  him  for  the  careful  hand  with  which  he  destroys 
the  germs  which  every  eastern  wind  has  been  casting  upon 
our  shores.  Our  people  have  thought  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  that  were  afloat  in  the 
Continental  air  in  1847  and  1848,  and  have  incautiously  kept 
Qo  guard  against  them — a  contrast,  in  that  respect,  to  the 
English,  who  trembled  at  their  vicinity  to  the  infected  re- 
gion, and  held  themselves  so  well  guarded  that  for  some 
time,  Toryism  seemed  to  gather  strength  on  the  Island  from 
the  progress  of  license  on  the  Continent — as  had  been  the 
case  under  Pitt. 

The  theories  of  which  our  author  treats  are  not  all  of  Eu- 
ropean origin.  Some  of  them  are  the  growth  of  our  own 
soil,  the  natural  result  of  our  political  institutions.  But  he 
speaks  of  them  chiefly  under  their  European  forms,  as  they 
have  been  transcendentalized  by  the  Red  Republican  talent 
^  3 
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of  Europe — a  process  of  sublimation  which,  by  do  means, 
disguises  the  leaven  that  here  and  there  threatens  our  own 
political  mass,  but  a  sublimation  which  presents  the  poison 
to  our  lips  in  its  most  alluring  shape.  There  is  just  enough 
of  truth  in  the  captivating  declamation  of  these  French, 
German  and  Italian  theorizers  to  give  currency  to  the  evil  of 
their  doctrines,  and  to  make  them  very  powerful  with  the 
masses.  Hence  the  value  of  these  ^'  Considerations,^^  a  mo- 
dest title,  which  covers  a  clear,  able,  and  often  elegant  expo- 
sure of  the  fallacy  of  these  "  social  theories." 

In  the  chapter  upon  ^^  the  People,"  our  author  dismisses, 
in  a  few  happy  pages,  the  extravagant  pretensions  in  favour 
of  the  masses,  which  have  been  set  up  by  demagogues, 
clamouring  of  '^  the  inspiration  of  the  People,"  calling  them 
"Prophets,"  glorifying  their  perceptions  and  their  utter- 
ances, torturing  the  old  phrase  "Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,'* 
and  its  kindred  watchwords,  until  the  element  of  truth  is 
lost  amidst  extravagance  and  absurdity.  This  popular  cant, 
which  grows  out  of  a  new  traffic  in  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  becomes  almost  impious  in  the  reaches  of  its  zeal. 
Our  author  replies  to  it  thus :  "  What  is  this  people  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  Prophet  of  God — this  people  that 
studies  and  interprets  God's  will?  What  is  this  people 
whose  intuitive  impulses  are  wiser  than  the  thoughts  of  the 
wise ;  whose  passions  are  nobler  than  the  principles  of  the 
virtuous?  What  is  this  people  of  which  each  man  is  a 
king  and  each  man  a  priest?  Is  it  a  chosen  nation  of  God, 
enlightened  by  His  spirit  and  guided  by  His  will?  'The 
people'  of  these  writers  is  simply  the  mass  of  mankind. 
The  absurdity  and  impiety  of  such  expressions  as  have  been 
quoted,  when  reduced  to  simple  words,  is  too  manifest  for 
exposure.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  assert  that  ^  the  peo- 
ple '  in  any  country  is  *so  wise  that  it  can  know,  or  so  calm 
that  it  can  choose  what  is  best  for  itself?  Does  it  not  every- 
where need  counsel,  restraint  and  education  ?  Is  the  wisdom 
which  is  to  advance  the  world  to  be  found  in  any  multitude? 
Is  evil  no  longer  in  possession  of  any  heart  ?  Is  misery  that 
knows  no  care  and  foresight  forever  banished ;  and  ignor- 
ance that  knows  no  choice  between  right  and  wrong  forever 
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defeated  ?    Is  God^s  will  so  plain  that  all  the  world  can  read 
h,  and  so  enforced  that  all  the  world  will  obey  it?  " 

Under  the  head  of  **  Liberty,"  the  author  exposes  the 
abuses  of  the  term,  and  sketches  very  vividly  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  opinion  to  which  such  abuses  have  led. 

**  The  name  of  Liberty  is  one  of  the  disguises  of  Tyranny,*^  he 
saj8,  '*  and  many  a  government  has  been  overthrown,  to  give  place 
to  a  worse,  by  those  who  fought  under  a  banner  upon  which  Liberty 
was  inscribed,  but  who,  unknowingly  to  themselves,  were  serving  in 
the  army  of  oppression.^'    p.  35. 

^  Her  name  has  been  profaned  in  all  ages.  Popular  despotisms 
and  single  tyrants  have  alike  abused  it." 

^  But  her  true  apos^Jes  are  not  the  hot  leaders  of  contending  fao^ 
tions:  not  those  who  excite  a  dull  and  suflTering  people,  to  mad  vio* 
lence  and  war:  not  those  who  claim  subsidies  from  foreign  nations, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  struggle :  not  those  who  pronounce  the  wild 
doctrines  of  excited  &ncies :  not  those  who  would  overthrow  all  ex- 
isting institutions,  hoping  to  find  her  form  beneath  their  ruins  :  but 
they  who  are  the  true  and  faithful  preachers  of  God's  word,  teach- 
ing  it  by  the  example  of  their  lives:  they  who  are  engaged  in 
spreading  knowledge  among  the  ignorant,  in  giving  succour  to  the 
oppressed,  in  comforting  the  miserable,  in  reducing  the  inequal- 
ities of  man's  condition,  in  forwarding  every  work  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  It  is  these  men  who  are  bringing  Liberty  to  earth, 
and  weakening  the  power  of  oppressors.  And  with  these  are  joined 
the  statesmen  and  the  leaders,  who  know  how  to  temper  passion 
with  judgment:  who  despise  flattery  and  selfishness:  who  feel  nei- 
ther extravagant  hope  nor  feithless  despair :  who  seek  for  power,  not 
to  gratify  a  personal  ambition,  but  to  possess  the  ability  of  doing 
good :  who,  out  of  defeat  as  out  of  victory,  gain  fresh  strength :  who 
know  the  toil  that  is  in  the  world,  and  neither  disregard  it  nor  rely 
upon  it,  in  their  counsels.  Such  are  the  apostles  of  Liberty.' 
pp.  36,  88. 

Here  is  a  truth  worth  pondering  on.  We  wish  that  all  its 
legitimate  deductions  were  recognised. 

^The  truth  is  a  sad  one :  but  Liberty,  to  be  permanent,  must  be 
founded  on  material  abundance,  sufficient  to  secure  a  people  against 
slavery  to  material  want.''    p.  33. 
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We  commeDd  this  little  sentence  to  the  great  panacea- 
mongers  of  the  day,  who  would  legislate  all  evil  away  with 
a  flourish  of  sentiment.  We  commend  it,  too,  especially  to 
that  very  atmosphere  whence  it  proceeds.  Will  abolition- 
ists and  fanatics  not  hearken  to  the  wisdom  that  is  of  their 
own  latitude  and  longitude  1 

The  Universal  Republic  is  another  of  our  author's  topics. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extracts,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  opinions. 

"  In  different  ages,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  worlds  men  exist 
under  different  degrees  of  development :  and  their  good  is  not  always 
to  be  promoted  in  the  same  manner.  One  form  of  government  is 
not,  in  itself,  necessarily  better  than  another,  and  the  form  which  is 
best  for  one  nation,  may  be  the  worst  for  another."  *  *  • 
^  An  absolute  monarchy,  with  piety,  is  better  for  a  people,  than  a 
republic,  without  it.''  ' 

^  The  reason  of  this  is  very  plain.  The  progress  of  Liberty  does 
not  depend  on  any  form :  it  may  be  impeded,  or,  it  may  be  helped, 
by  any  government  whatsoever.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  may  grow 
in  spite  of  a  bad  government,  or  it  may  become  extinct  under  a 
good  one."  *  ♦  *  *' This  argument  is  no  defence  of  tyranny. 
Tyranny  is  equally  bad  and  equally  possible,  under  a  republic,  as 
under  a  monarchy." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  a  republican  form  of  government,  such 
as  we  enjoy,  is  the  most  productive  of  happiness  to  our  people :  but 
this  depends,  alone,  on  the  fact  of  their  general  moral  and  intellect- 
ual education.  If  we  become,  as  a  nation,  corrupt  and  ignorant,  no 
worse  form  of  government  can  be  imagined,  than  ours  must  then 
become :  for  it  would  be  the  irresistible  despotism  of  a  majority  of 
corrupt  and  ignorant  men."    pp.  42,  43. 

Such  is  the  simple,  forcible  style  and  thoughtful  manner, 
with  which  the  author  of  this  little  book  combats  many,  too 
prevalent,  heresies.  His  articles  upon  "  Liberty,"  and  the 
"  Universal  Republic,"  wherever  they  are  read,  wiH  effectu- 
ally dispel  '*tout  ce  mirage  de  liberty,  dVgalit^,  d^institutions 
r^publicaines,"  which  confuses  the  vision  of  many  misguided 
men.  The  course  of  thought  he  has  fallen  into,  suggests  to 
us  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Arnold^s,  upon  the  attainment  of 
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Truth,  which  are  so  far  above  the  miserable  sophistry  and 
shallow  declamations  of  most  of  the  modern  theorisers,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  here.  They  will  put 
our  French  reformers  beneath  contempt.  "  There  is  the 
great  question,  whether  the  truth  of  any  opinion  be  only 
eternal  or  temporary  :  for  it  may  be,  that  a  doctrine  may  be 
very  true,  as  applied  to  one  time  or  place,  which  would  be 
very  false,  as  applied  to  another.  *  »  *  *  To 
know  whether  an  opinion  is  true,  generally  or  partially,  re- 
quires, in  itself,  no  slight  acquaintance,  both  with  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  eternal  and  partial  truth,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  different  times  and  countries,  and  the 
bearings  of  those  circum^^tances  upon  the  truth  in  question.^^ 
*  *  *  *  "Further,  the  comparison  of  truth  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  that,  our  standard  of  duty  and  good  should 
be  clearly  settled :  that,  knowing  what  is  the  highest  truth, 
and  what  the  subordinate  and  inferior,  we  may  never  follow 
that  lower  good  which,  when  opposed  to  the  higher,  becomes 
evil."*  • 

Our  author  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  "  Co-opera- 
tive Associations,"  drawing  his  materials  chiefly  from  those 
which  sprung  up  in  France,  during  the  revolution  of  1848. 
His  account  of  the  practical  working  of  those  associations, 
and  his  criticism  of  the  principle  involved  in  them,  are  very 
valuable,  and  will  be  read,  with  pleasure,  by  those  who  would 
profit  by  the  teachings  of  the  present  eventful  times.  We 
recommend,  too,  his  analysis  of  the  Socialist  doctrines,  that ' 
have  taken  so  permanent  a  place  in  the  popular  mind.  He 
displays  a  very  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
these  modern  teachers,  but  it  has  done  him  no  harm.  It 
has  rather  given  him  healthy  and  moderate  opinions,  with  a 
very  clear  perception  of  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  of  the 
authors  he  has  studied.  We  take  pleasure  in  contrasting, 
with  the  headlong,  impatient  spirit  of  the  tribe  of  reformers, 
the  following  eloquent  passage : 

^*  The  durability  of  a  reform  is,  geDerally,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  rapidity.    The  progress  which  is  permanent,  is  made  step  by 

***  Diviaons  and  Mntual  Relations  of  Knowledge." 
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step,  aud  not  stride  bj  stride.  The  great  moral  chaoges  among 
men,  are  like  the  great  physical  changes  of  the  earth.  Quiet,  slow, 
unobserved,  through  age  after  age,  a  continent  is  built  up,  a  moun- 
tain washed  away,  and  rocks  crumbled  into  dust.  Nature  takes  her 
own  time.  Age  ailer  age  passed,  before  the  world  assumed  its  pre- 
sent form ;  age  after  age  will  pass,  and,  gradually,  all  will  change. 
No  one  generation  will  see  it,  no  one  will  be  able  to  discern  the  par- 
ticular  and  special  alterations  during  its  time  :  but  the  change  goes 
steadily  on.  Nor  is  the  analogy,  between  the  change  in  the  physical 
world  and  that  in  the  social  world,  a  mere  fanciful  one.  In  the  one 
ease  it  is,  indeed,  only  change ;  in  the  other,  we  believe  it  to  be  im- 
provement. But,  in  both,  the  periods  in  which  it  operates  are  inde- 
finitely long,  and,  in  both,  the  processes  are  unobtrusive,  often  invi- 
sible, but  directed  by  Him,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a 
day,  to  produce,  at  last,  the  complete  result.' 

We  have  now  allowed  our  author  to  speak  for  himself, 
sufficiently,  we  hope»  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
his  work.  Our  object  has  been,  to  express  our  seose  of  the 
value  of  a  quiet,  anonymous  little  book,  which  deserves  to  be 
generally  read.  We  have  quoted  a  few  characteristic  pass- 
ages, under  the  conviction,  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
hearty  approval  in  our  atmosphere.  We  have  refrained 
from  the  usual  resource  of  critics,  objections  and  fault-find- 
ing. Because  the  points,  wherein  we  should  dtffer>are  such, 
as  have  come  under  frequent  discussion  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Country,  and  are,  besides,  such  as  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  book,  with  which 
we  most  cordially  sympathize. 

We  shall  now  give  to  ourselves  utterance  upon  some  of 
these  topics.  We  propose,  however,  merely  to  develop  a 
few  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  chapter  upon  the 
*^  People,^^  which,  like  all  his  chapters,  indeed,  contains  much 
that  stimulates  the  reflection  of  the  reader. 

When  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  lecturing  to  an  American  audi- 
ence, spoke,  with  pride,  of  our  common  language,  and,  in  a 
happy  allusion  to  the  political  condition  of  the  two  countries, 
said,  that  it  was  the  only  language  in  which  men  can  now 
venture  to  speak  out  their  thoughts,  he  was  alluding  to  the 
absence  of  that  despotism,  which  has  closed  over  nearly  al 
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the  countries  of  Europe*  He  did  not  advert  to  the  presotice, 
in  this  country  at  least,  of  a  popular  element,  which  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech.  For 
the  people,  in  democratic  countries,  must  hear  only  praise. 
TlK)se  who  would  stand  well,  in  popular  estimation,  must 
vie  with  each  other  in  praises  of  the  '*  source  of  power." — 
Hence  the  spread  of  many  extravagant  doctrines,  about 
what  our  author  happily  calls  "the  divine  right  of  the  peo^ 
ple.'^  The  flattery,  that  was  at  first  mere  extravagance,  is 
soon  accepted  as  truth.  And  nothing  is  heard  in  opposition 
to  this,  so  appointed,  truth. 

Give  free  course  to  this  abuse  of  speech  and  confusion  of 
thought,  and  socialism  or  red-republicanism  is  the  result. — 
Correct  it,  by  pointing  out  the  true  position  of  the  people,  as 
dependent  upon  their  education,  and  democracy  becomes 
safe  and  honourable,  the  happiest  social  condition,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  highest  civilization.  In  this  latter,  then,  lies  the 
true  service  to  democracy,  the  most  honest  labor  in  the  cause 
of  the  people. 

If  "  the  people,''  "  sovereigns,"  **  source  of  all  power," 
"  prophets,"  "  inspired,"  were,  in  any  unguarded  moment, 
to  admit  a'dodbt  of  these  titles  of  nobility,  which  are  served 
out  to  them  with  generous  hands,  by  myriad  "  friends  of  the 
people,"  and,  in  obedience  to  a  venerable  old  precept,  "  know 
thyself,"  were  to  look  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  their 
adorers,  they  would  meet  with  most  unwelcome  shocks  to 
their  "  nobility."  Imagine  a  harmonious  circle,  happy  with 
the  delicious  incense  of  one  elaborate  portraiture,  to  turn 
from  Kossuth  and  Louts  Blanc,  to  a  companion  picture.— 
Shall  it  be  to  Matthus,  with  his  bitter  "  Let  them  alone." 
"  They  come  unbidden  to  the  banquet  of  life.  There  is  no 
place  for  them  there."  "  If  let  alone,  nature  will  execute 
her  decrees,  and  send  them  out  of  the  way?"  Shall  it  be  to 
Carlyle,  with  his  stormy  despair,  *'  Thirty  thousand  outcast 
needle-women,  working  themselves  swiftly  to  death  :  three 
million  paupers  rotting,  in  forced  idleness,  helping  said  nee- 
dle-women to  die  :  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger  of 
despair."  Shall  it  be  to  the  Statist,  who  writes  down  70,000 
persons,  in  one  city,  who  know  no  place  to  lay  their  heads  at 
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night  ?    Shall  it  be  to  Gov.  Seabrook's  message,  which  tells 
us  of  20,000  men,  in  South-Carolina,  who  cannot  read   and 
write  1     Shall  it  be  to  the  Athenian  populace,  wise  enougii 
to  fear  themselves,  and  to  establish  by  law  that  no  decree 
shall  affect  a  citizen,  unless  6,000  votes  be  cast  in  favour  of 
it,  and  yet,  mad  enough  to  banish  Aristides  ?    Shall  it  be  to 
the  Hebrew  worshippers  of  the  calf?    To  the  Mormons  ?  or 
to  their  passionate  persecutors  in  Illinois  ?    To  that  conven- 
vention,  lately  held  at  Hartford,  of  philosophers  "  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  colour,"  who  gravely  listened  to  the  as- 
sertion, by  their  chairman,  that,  "the  Bible  contains  the 
strangest,  the  wildest,  the  most  childish,  and  the  most  blas- 
phemous representations  of  God,  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man?"*    To  the  same  convention,  madly  boasting 
that  '*  reason,  reason  is  the  sovereign  of  the  soul,  and  truth 
is  the  sovereign  of  reason?"    To  that  assembly  of  madmen 
who  murdered  Louis  XVL,  wildly  applauding  the  boast  of 
Thuriot, ''  our  principles  rest  solely  upon  the  eternal  basis  of 
reason  ?"    Or,  perhaps,  to  those  free  African  tribes,  of  the 
highest  type  on  the  continent,  among  whom  a  mother  will 
sell  hf?r  child  foi  a  piece  of  cloth,  worth  two  shillings  ?t 

Is  this  picture  more  extravagant  than  that  ?  Shall  we  be- 
lieve with  Kossuth,  that  the  people  are,  everywhere,  *'  high- 
ly honorable,  noble  and  good,"  or  shall  we  side  with  Carlyle, 
who  says:  "1  tell  you  the  ignoble  intellect  cannot  think  the 
trulh^ieyen  within  its  own  limits,  and  when  it  seriously  tries!" 

We  would  not  have  the  people  turn  away  from  Kossuth, 
or  from  Carlyle.  Let  them  listen  to  Kossuth,  guardedly, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  to  his  standard,  at  some  distant 
day.  Let  them  look  to  Carlyle,  and  to  history,  for  what 
they,  for  the  most  part,  now  are.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will 
see  more  true  love  for  them  in  the  strong,  almost  sublime, 
feeling  of  the  Englishman,  than  in  the  fluent  flattery  of  the 
Magyar.  If  they  would  realize  the  Utopia  of  the  latter,  it 
can  only  be  through  a  thorough  acceptance  of  the  hard 
truths  of  the  former.    If  they  yearn  after  "  inspiration,"  they 

•  New  York  Herald,  June  3, 1853. 

t  Johnston's  trayele  io  Southern  Abyssinia,  vol.  1,  p.  311. 
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must  learn  that  the  only  path,  to  ^^  inspiration,*^  is  through 
rough  and  hard  training ;  that  the  only  ^^  inspiration^*  which 
men  can  attain  now,  is  that  which  waits  upon  such  training ; 
that,  perliaps,  the  only  "  inspiration  *'  for  them,  that  is,  the 
mass  of  them,  is,  to  know  themselves  ;  that  that  ^^  inspira- 
tion,** if  duly  learned,  will  point  out  to  them  many  spheres 
of  duty,  teaching  them  intelligently  to  accept  their  own  posi- 
tion and  circumstances,  and  to  recognise  the  honor  that  is 
in  them ;  teaching  them,  perhaps,  in  the  self-restraint  which 
is  the  duty  of  humble  paths,  a  sublimer  duty  than  is  any- 
where held  out  to  them,  in  the  exalted  ravings  of  their  self- 
constituted  friends.  If  they  aspire  to  be  ^'  prophets,**  to  teach 
the  word  of  God,  they  n:ust  beware  the  frenzy  of  the  Gre- 
cian Pythoness :  no  word  of  God  will  come  to  them  through 
passion,  but  only  after  patient  watchfulness  r  nd  striving. 

Let  us  not  be  thought  to  ignore  the  element  of  truth  there 
is  in  all  these  extravagant  pretensions  that  are  set  up  for 
the  people ;  we  know  that  it  is  this  element  of  truth  which 
alone  has  enabled  such  monstrous  fabrics  to  have  any  honour 
among  men.  We  hold  in  great  reverence  the  truthful  in- 
stincts of  humanity ;  we  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  extra- 
vagancies, that  are  raised  by  in  pious  hands,  to  the  germ  of 
truth  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  them.  In  religion,  as  in  poli- 
tics, it  is  only  because  **  the  people**  have  noble  capacities 
and  endowments  that  any  one  ventures  to  call  them  "  pro- 
phets*' and  "  inspired  ;**  it  is  because  in  their  lowest  degrada- 
tion there  is  still  a  divine  spark  unextinguished,  that  men 
call  them  God- like.  In  religion,  we  say,  as  in  politics,  this 
innate  good  is  always  visible ;  no  one  does  justice  to  hu- 
manity who  looks  upon  even  the  lowest  forms  of  religion 
without  some  recognition  of  the  true  feeling  that  underlies 
them  all.  The  fire- worshipper  who  greets  the  rising  sun  as 
a  new  birth  of  God  is  doing  homage  to  a  great  creative 
spirit ;  let  us  not  judge  him  harshly  if  he  sees  a  life-giving 
spirit  in  that  beneficent  light  and  heat  that  seem  to  call  my- 
riad forms  into  being ;  if  his  grateful  praise  follows  the  sun 
in  its  course,  and  rejoices  over  the  nf  w  life  that  springs  up 
everywhere  to  hail  its  coming,  he  has  attained  to  a  faint  con- 
ception of  a  great  attribute  of  God,  and  in  his  rude  way  he 
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is  a  true  worshipper.  And  so  he  who  seems  to  bow  dowa 
to  forms  of  nature,  to  rivers^  mountains,  trees  or  rocks,  is 
offering  his  tribute  of  praise  for  the  blessings  of  which  thej 
are  the  visible  means.  The  Greek,  of.  quick  perception  and 
fine  fancy,  ha^  clothed  different  attributes  of  God  in  different 
shapes,  and  called  them  Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  and  Vena& 
He  seems  to  worship  the  memories  of  great  men  whose  lives 
have  filled  him  with  reverence.  Is  he  not  paying  an  instinc- 
tive homage  to  the  goodness  which  seenas  to  him  to  be  of 
God  ?  We  turn  with  loathing  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Blgyp- 
tian,  bowing  even  to  birds  and  beasts  ;  but  who  can  tell  bow 
much  true  reverence  there  is  for  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the 
real,  which  prostrates  him  before  forms  that  imagination  or 
association  teaches  him  to  regard  as  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  of  God  ?  How  many  enlightened  men  may  have  risen 
to  a  conception  of  divine  wisdom  through  the  worship  of  the 
ser  pentemblem  !  How  many,  to  us  unworthy,  forms  of  power 
appeal  with  irresistible  might  to  a  spirit  of  reverence  in 
men  which  sees  in  them  exertions  of  God's  majesty  ?  How 
oflen  are  we,  through  familiarity,  insensible  to  manifestations 
of  infinite  goodness  or  mercy,  which  are  forms  of  GoJ  to 
untutored  men  I  Even  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  emblem 
of  power  to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Ibis,  associated  with 
the  blessings  attending  the  rising  of  his  Nile,  is  not  unre- 
deemed idolatry ;  for  there  is  some  recognition,  very  obscure 
perhaps,  and  smothered  under  grosser  superstition  of  god- 
like qualities,  and  a  devotion  which  excuses  much.  Hero- 
dotus calls  the  Egyptians  the  most  religious  people  of  the 
earth ;  have  we  only  contempt  for  that  reverence  for  life 
under  any  development,  which  makes  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Buddhist  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  leads  the  Egyptians 
carefully  to  rescue  from  decay  the  body  which  has  once  been 
animated  by  the  mysterious  vital  principle  ?  Even  in  the 
worst  degradation  of  Fetiche  worship  there  is  a  homage 
to  God  that  superstition  does  not  altogether  blot  out.  The 
belief  that  the  fetiche,  which  may  be  a  hideous  image,  or  a 
piece  of  gold,  or  a  trinket,  knows  the  secret  thoughts  of 
men,  and  rewards  or  punishes  them  for  their  unuttered  feel- 
ings is  absurd  in  one  point  of  view,  but  it  surely  betokens 
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some  conception  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  insensible 
stone,  when  thus  invested  by  the  instinctive  faith  of  men 
-with  divine  attributes,  has  an  influence  as  from  God  over  the 
life  of  the  worshipper.  In  the  groups  of  islanders  that  gather 
together  on  the  sea-shore,  singing  loud  choruses  and  offering 
prayers  to  the  spirit  of  the*storm,  there  is  a  trace  of  absolute 
reliance  upon  him  *'  that  guideth  the  storm ;"  and  in  all, 
even  the  worst  idolatries,  shall  we  take  no  account  of  the 
self-inflicted  torments,  the  martyrdoms,  the  self-denial  which 
bear  witness  to  sincere  convictions  and  thorough  religious 
feeling  ? 

We  are  very  far  from  supposing  that  there  is  a  dear  per- 
ception of  the  true  grounds  of  religious  feeling  in  the  con-* 
fused  worship  of  the  various  images  and  objects,  which  are 
by  different  people  regarded  as  manifestations  of  God.  We 
have  pointed  only  to  those  great  instincts,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  confusion  and  the  grossest  superstition,  still  redeem  the 
character  of  ''  the  people,"  and  assert  their  claim  to  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.  But  in  acknowledging  these  ins.tino- 
tive  aspirations  after  God  as  the  particle  of  truth  which 
gives  currency  to  the  sad  ravings  of  many  who  misuse  the 
phrase  *'  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  we  recognize  how  imperfect 
and  clouded  is  this  '^  inspiration  of  the  people,"  a  mere  indis*' 
tinct  echo,  almost  as  feeble  as  the  murmur  of  the  shell  upon 
the  se€^shore,  which  seems  to  repeat  the  roar  of  the  ocean. 

In  morals  and  politics,  we  see  the  same  instinctive  feeling 
teaching  all  men  moral  obligation,  and  a  duty  of  obedience 
higher  than  the  law's  compulsion,  without  which  no  society 
could  hold  together.  But  here,  too,  if  the  instinct  of  the  peo- 
ple is  right,  how  imperfect  and  uncertain  is  its  development, 
its  utterance  how  feeble  I  As  for  the  '^  inspiration,^^  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  we  can  understand  indeed  a  covert  mean* 
ing  in  the  phrase.  For  if  there  be  any  perception  of  truth  in 
those  whose  cultivation  depends  upon  the  precarious  advan* 
tages  that  the  demagogue  and  the  stump  afibrd,  an  educa- 
tion which  has  the  whiskey  barrel  in  its  train,  the  education 
where  rival  teachers  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  the  in* 
tellect  they  unite  to  confuse,  it  must  come  by  an  inspiration 
that  is  independent  of  the  exertion  of  the  faculties.    Some 
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heathen  nations  are  said  to  Mrorship  beasts,  because  they  are 
the  unconscious  recipients  of  an  instinct  that  is  from  God,  a 
wonderful  faculty,  a  more  direct  emanation  from  God  than 
reason  is,  because  it  exhibits  itself  through  a  passive,  un- 
conscious instrument.  We  take  it  for  granted  this  is  not  the 
"inspiration  of  which  the  modern  reformers  make  their 
boast ;  and  yet  when  there  is  not  sound  education  this  is  the 
only  perception  of  truth  which  can  go  by  the  name  of  **  in- 
spiration,** however  far  we  may  carry  metaphor  to  interpret 
the  word.  Indeed  this  inspiration  which  is  before  education, 
is  a  much  safer  reliance  than  any  so-called  faculty  which 
we  find  among  the  masses,  as  they  for  the  most  part  actually 
exist,  for  we  never  find  them  uneducated  ;  they  are  victims 
most  frequently  to  an  education  whose  only  effect  is  to  ob- 
scure and  degrade  the  natural  capacity  that  would  recognize 
the  truth.  They  are  blinded  by  passion,  misguided  by  pre- 
judice, corrupted  by  temptation,  dazzled  by  chimeras,  until 
they  not  only  fail  of  attaining  that  higher  inspiration  which 
is  the  result  of  faculties  carefully  cultivated,  but  they  fall 
far  below  that  inspiration,  which,  if  unclouded,  would  lead 
them  to  accept  the  great  truths  which  the  untutored  intellect 
should  comprehend  in  its  easy  grasp.  To  the  masses  of  the 
people  thus  falsely  educated  truth  is  of  rare  and  difficult 
attainment. 

We  remember  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  **  Advancement  of 
Learning,"  has  quaintly  classified  the  different  impediments 
in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  perception  of  truth  under  three 
heads — phantoms  of  the  race,  phantoms  of  the  den,  and 
phantoms  of  the  market-place.  These  deceive  men,  he  says, 
"from  a  corrupt  predisposition  or  bad  complexion  of  the 
mind,  which  distorts  and  infects  all  the  anticipations  of  the 
understanding."  He  calls  phantoms  of  the  race,  those  ten- 
dencies of  the  mind  natural  to  the  whole  race,  which  mislead 
men  and  confuse  the  judgment,  as  premature  conclusions, 
false  analogies,  narrow  views  of  God,  &c.  Phantoms  of 
the  den  are  the  errors  which  affect  individuals  oi  societies 
through  defect  of  education,  from  custom,  from  limited  ob- 
servation. Phantoms  of  the  market  place  grow  up  in  the 
intercourse  between  men  from,  inaccuracy  of  language  and 
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expression.    Under  Bacon's  second  head  would  natorally  fall 
the  influences  that  peculiarly  affect  the  masses ;  we  mean 
the  sad  results  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  those  great  undy- 
ing  enemies  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  vainly  striving 
to  conquer ;  and  under  his  third  head,  phantoms  of  the  mar- 
ket place,  we  might  rank  those  fatal  results  of  misguidance, 
for  which  the  terms  **  liberty,**  "  republicanism,*'  &c.,  will 
have  to  answer.    But  we  pass  these  things  by  to  give  espe- 
cial attention  to  some  particular  influences  which  seem,  in 
their  efi*ect  upon  the  people,  to  be  the  most  legitimate  phan- 
toms of  the  den.    We  allude  to  those  errors  in  the  popular  . 
mind  which  arise  from  the  peculiar  position  of  each  people ; 
we  mean  the  thousand  prejudices  which  have  a  latitude  and 
longitude,  the  passions  developed  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  contracted  views  that  are  the  growth  of  the  soil,  the  delu- 
sions of  a  vicious  local  education.    Divided  as  the  people 
are  into  different  societies,  each  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere 
of  life,  and  to  one  routine  of  thought,  influenced  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, beyond  which  the  vision  does  not  easily  extend, 
we  may  well  conceive  that  every  society  should  be  liable  to 
peculiar  errors  of  thought  and  feeling  not  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  counteracting  causes.    The  circumstances  that 
lurround  them,  all  growing  up  within  the  same  narrow  com- 
pass,  will   give  the  same  complexion  to  all  minds  within 
their  reach.    And  then  comes  sympathy  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  giving  intensity  to  local  feelings,  confirming  men  in  the 
opinions  that  have  arisen  through  the  influence  of  a  common 
position,  generating  a  morbid  public  opinion,  shutting  out 
every  influence  beyond  the  "  den  ;**  hence  the  difficulty  of 
opposing  the  opinions  which  are  developed  in  particular  dis- 
tricts ;  they  cling  to  the  soil  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
character  of  its  people ;  hence,  too,  the  danger  that  every 
subject  will  take  a  peculiar  hue  from  the  prevailing  habits 
of  thought  of  each  people,  and  therefore  almost  a  certainty 
of  error  in  particular  situations.     These  things  make  the 
people  for  the  most  part   most  unreliable  "  prophets,"  for 
where  there  is  no  education  to  lead  one  beyond  the  know- 
ledge in  his  immediate  circle,  he  is  led  astray  by  these  pre- 
valent errors  of  his  neighbourhood. 
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Against  such  local  influences  the  education  of  each  dis- 
trict should  array  itself.  The  education  that  should  cotnbfU 
these  tendencies  to  error  is  not  the  mere  teaching  of  books, 
which  is  of  very  little  power  unless  it  go  very  far  beyond 
what  is  usually  considered  within  reach  of  the  people.  The 
education  that  shapes  the  public  mind  consists  of  a  thousand 
influences,  humbler,  apparently,  than  the  spelling  book  and 
the  primer,  but  in  reality  much  more  powerful  than  these 
feeble  efforts  at  literary  cultivation,  which  usually  satisfy 
the  official  distributees  of  public  instruction.  Those  urho 
are  leaders  of  thought,  from  the  press  or  the  stump,  instead 
of  pandering  to  the  popular  taste,  should  correct  it  where 
it  is  an  unnatural  grovTth  of  prejudice  or  passion.  The  flat- 
tery that  persuades  the  people  of  its  unerring  judgments, 
should  give  place  to  perfect  freedom  of  speech  that  woald 
lead  them  to  look  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  and 
would,  above  all  things,  warn  them  of  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  peculiar  position  or  circumstance.  Some  of 
the  time  that  is  fltfully  given  to  the  so-called  intellectual 
culture  of  children,  might  be  with  much  propriety  appro- 
priated to  the  inculcation  of  fundamental,  moral  and  politi- 
cal  truths,  suited  to  the  position  of  a  people  and  the  require- 
ments of  their  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  a  due  regard  to 
opinions  abroad,  would  have  a  tendency  to  correct  whatever 
is  the  fruit  of  accident  or  prejudice. 

These  views  have  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  they  cannot, 
we  think,  be  too  often  repeated.  In  seeking  to  apply  them 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country,  we  shall  find  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  our  people  have  been  trained  by  the  duties  of 
their  respective  situations  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what 
is  required  of  them.  A  popular  government  furnishes  so 
many  opportunities  of  instruction,  that  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica have  received  a  very  unusual  political  education.  The 
jury  system  is  itself  of  incalculable  influence  in  regulating 
opinion,  and  preserving  a  healthy  state  of  public  feeling. 
The  juror's  duty  is  so  important  that  he  must  weigh  his 
opinions  well,  and  separate  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
whatever  is  the  fruit  of  undue  excitement  or  narrow-mind- 
edness.   He  is  watched  by  a  public  who  feels  interested  in 
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his  decisions,  and  will  not  pardon  his  transgressions.  It  is 
true  that,  on  this  very  account,  be  is  apt  to  lean  to  popular 
prejudices,  and  thus  to  corrupt  opinion,  instead  of  cormct* 
in^  it.  But  this  tendency  is,  as  far  as  possible,  corrected 
by  the  qualifications  of  the  juror ;  for,  while  universal  suf- 
frage has  opened  the  gates  of  government  to  all  classes  of 
men,  property  is  more  cautiously  dealt  with,  and  the  people 
do  by  no  means  consent  to  entrust  the  settlement  of  their 
claims  and  disputes  to  jurors  who  have  not  some  stake  in 
the  community.  Beside  the  jury  system,  there  is  the  man- 
agement of  municipal  and  district  affairs,  which  give  an 
habitual  training  to  men  ;  and  that  general  discussion  of 
public  matters  which  makes  every  American  feel  himself  a 
part  of  the  government. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  instances 
among  the  American  people  of  mind  acting  perniciously 
upon  mind — one   leading  another  into  false  doctrine — their 
passions   excited,  their   common  weaknesses   exaggerated. 
There  is  grandiloquent  Young  America,  breathing  nothing 
but  the  mission  of  America,  spread  of  republicanism,  glori- 
rious  country,  etc.    Extension  of  territory,  in  lilte  manner, 
is  a  doctrine  whose  growth  is  natural  among  us—the  result 
of  unexampled  prosperity  and  facility  of   communication, 
and  of  the  philanthropic  desire  to  spread,  far  and  wide,  the 
panacea  of  republicanism.     So,  too,  the  superficial  know- 
ledge and  make- shift  propensity  that  characterises  the  Ame- 
rican mind,  arises  naturally  from  the   ''fast**   life  of   the 
country,  which  leaves  no  time  for  the  slow  process  of  tho- 
rough preparation.     And  the  striving  after  money  and  posi- 
tion is  a  most  unfortunate  result  of  that  otherwise  admirable 
state  of  society  in  which  all  avenues  are  open  to  all.     This 
has  given  dignity  to  labour,  and  has  opened  great  rewards 
to  honourable  exertion ;   but  it  has  made  "  success "  a  too 
absorbing  thought ;  the  prizes  are  so  brilliant  that  men  do 
not  pause  upon  the  means  ;  and  a  restless  activity  is  not  sure 
to  win  the  highest  kind  of  civilization. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  education  of  a  people,  regard 
should  be  had  to  any  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  position, 
which  would  tend  to  induce  errors  of  thought.     And  so, 
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where  a  peculiar  position  involves  peculiar  duties,  no  edu- 
cation is  complete  which  does  not  have  especial  reference  to 
the  performance  of  such  duties.     We  wish  to  make  the  ap- 
plication to  the  people  of  our  Southern  States^  who    are 
responsible  for  their  conduct  and  opinions  in  a  relation  in 
which  they  stand  almost  alone.      Holding  the  position    of 
masters,  they  are  brought  into  a  relation  with  labor  which 
is  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  other  civilized  nations. 
And  upon  their  fulfilment  of  the  duties  cast  upon  them,  by 
this  relation,  depends  the  issue  of  the  great  question  >vbich 
they  are  upholding,  single-handed.     For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  question  of  slavery  depends  upon  the  view 
which  the  slaveholder  takes  of  his  position,  and  how  he 
meets  his  responsibilities.     To  this  point,  then,  all  education 
should  be  mainly  directed.     A  nation   of  masters  should 
grow  up  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  whole  meaning  of 
that  frequent  phrase.     They  tell  us,  in  South  Carolina,  of 
20,000  men  who  cannot  read  and  write ;  we  do  not  care  for 
reading  and  writing  as  first  of  all  things.    If  our  20,000 
untaught  men  are  daily  imbibing  a  public  opinion  which 
teaches   them,  intelligently  and  mercifully,  to  perform  the 
duties  which  any  man  in  South  Carolina  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  ;   if  the  education  they  pick  up  in  the  thousand 
high  places  of  instruction  for  the  people,  leads  them  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  position  they  occupy,  then 
reading  and  w^riting  may  come  at  any  time  thereafter.     And 
for  those  above  the  illiterate,  who  make  public  opinion,  and 
execute  the  law,  the  duty  is  not  the  less  binding  to  take  a 
large  view  of  what  is  required  of  them,  looking  carefully  to 
any  circumstances  that  may  lead  them  into  error,  and  taking 
counsel  boldly  of  their  own  sense  of  right.     We  all  need 
careful  education  in  this  respect.    The  government  of  men 
is  too  difficult  and  serious  a  thing  to  be  left  to  mere  intuition. 
Among  equals,  necessity  and  emulation  sharpen  the  fac^ties, 
and  every  day  of  practical  life  gives  some   instruction  io 
what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world.     But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  those  below  us,  who  have  no  protection  against 
us.    The  government  of  such  men  calls  very  different  facul- 
ties into  play  from  those  developed  in  the  straggle  with  thft 
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world.     And  there  is  no  necessity  pressing  upon  ns,  no 
ambition  or  emulation  urging  us  on.     Every  intelligent 
owner  of  slaves  knows  that  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  slaves  dependent  npon   his  absolute  will,  calls  for   more 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  more  self-restraint  than 
many  positions  in    the  world   which    are    attained    only 
after  long  self-cultivation.     And  yet  how  many  around  us 
are  trusting  to  blind  instinct,  or  are  pursuing  false  theories  1 
We  must  not  boast  of  our  treatment  of  slaves  until  our 
whole  people  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  the  government 
of  slaves  should  be,  and  turn  their  minds  to  it  intelligently, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  importance  and  its  difficulty. 
We  hear  of  model  prisons,  and  model  houses  of  correction, 
for  which  the  best  talent  of  the  country  is  sought ;  and  a 
man  is  said  to  be  an  **  artist,*^  and  ''  scientific,''  who  makes  a 
judicious  governor  of  one  of  these  institutions.    An  educa- 
tion in  the  army  or  navy  is  thought  to  give  him  a  great 
advantage ;  but  this  must  be  aided  by  a  humane  disposition, 
and  great  perception  of  character.    Travellers  go  to  visit 
such  institutions,  and  volumes  are  written  upon  the  system  of 
such  a  man.     And  shall  we  hold  our  negroes  cheaper  than 
the  outcasts  of  society  in  other  places  7    Shall  we  not  raise 
the  management  and  treatment  of   our  industrial  classes 
into  the  dignity  of  a  *^  science,"  in  the  pursuit  of  which  time 
and  labour,  and  self-sacrifice,  shall  be  thought  to  be  nobly 
bestowed  ?     When  this  great  duty  is  recognized  by  the  pop- 
ular mind,  no  abuses  will  dare  to  show  themselves.     The 
protection  that  we  owe  to  the  slave  will  be  a  familiar  obli- 
gation to  every  one,  familiar  as  are  now  those  first  lessons  in 
politics,  which  our  republican  institutions  have  taught  every 
voter  among  us.    General  rules  of  treatment,  whose  value 
has  been  ascertained,  will  become  axioms  that  no  man  will 
be  allowed  to  disregard.    The  public  mind  will  be  keenly 
semdtive  to  any  infractions  of  these  laws,  because  there 
will  grow  up  everywhere  a  pride  in  their  successful  opera- 
tion.   The  people  will  grow  up  to  a  clear  appreciation  of 
them,  through  the  teachings  of  the  press,  the  jury  box,  the 
hustings.     Nay  I  popular  prejudice  will  be  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  slave,  animating  all  classes  of  men  to  a  vindica- 
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tioQ  of  a  misjadged  institution.  Those  sectional  feeliDgs, 
that  pride  of  opinion,  that  local  bigotry,  which,  in  all  nations^ 
may  lead  to  dangerous  error,  will,  if  guided  by  this  popniar 
education,  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
slave.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly  thus  to  harness  our  passions 
for  the  performance  of  a  great  moral  duty,  but  self-restraiot 
is  often  attained  through  passion. 

We  know  that  all  thinking  men  among  us  have  thought 
these  things ;   but  we  want  the  public  mind  to  be  filled  with 
them  as  a  pervading  animating  thought.     Too  many  are  apt 
to  point  to  honourable  individual  instances,  to  model  mas- 
ters.   Certainly  there  are  everywhere  at  the  South  thousands 
of  centres  of  good,  individuals  who,  in  their  own  spheres,  are 
unexceptionable.     But  all  this  good  wants  organization,  that 
its  influence  may  be  more  felt ;    it  should  be  brought  oat 
from  its  secret  places,  where  it  exists  only  in  quiet,  serious 
thought,  and  should  grow  into  a  system.    If  public  opinion 
were  to  marshal   itself  in  favour  of  practical  measures  for 
the  slave,  and  leave  ofi*  abstract  theorizing  in  favour  of  the 
relation,  the  inunediate  effect  would  be  that,  as  we  now  find, 
even  in  the  most  ignorant  slaveholder,  a  familiarity  with  the 
favourite   arguments   with  which  the  South  sustains   her 
position^  for  so  much  undoubtedly  has  her  popular  education 
done,  we  shall  find  added  thereto  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  most  humane,  and  the  most  judicious  methods  of  treat- 
ment.   Where  abstract  reasoning  now  finds  universal  enlist- 
ment in  favour  of  our  "  peculiar  views,**  a  wise  fulfilment  of 
our  practical  duties  will  develope  itself  into  a  universal  sys- 
tem, which  shall,  in  the  end,  be  a  stronger  acquirement  than 
our  reasoning  could  desire.     We  boast  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  question  of  slavery  than  other  nations  pos- 
sess ;  a  prouder  boast  will  be  such  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  as  shall  silence  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and  shall 
justify  the  speculations  of  theory. 

There  are  many  points  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  on  which  the  popular  mind  may  profitably  dwell  for 
education,  and  the  attainment  of  clear  views  of  duty  ;  we 
shall  allude  to  some  of  them,  under  the  impression  that  any 
discussiop  of  the  subject  may  produce  good. 
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In  the  panishment  of  slaves,  nothing  but  a  universal  and 
earefal  self-restraint  can  keep  us  right.  To  restrain  the  un^ 
due  severity  of  punishment,  there  must  he  watchfulness  of 
each  man  over  his  own  nature,  and  ceaseless  vigilance  by 
the  law  over  those  whose  natures  are  low  and  degraded  b^ 
yond  any  reliable  self-control.  We  know  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  talk  of  the  laws  in  our  country  except  so  far  as  they  are 
the  expression  of  public  sentiment.  To  the  hands  of  the 
jury  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  entrusted,  and  the  law  will  be  a 
powerful  weapon  for  the  protection  of  the  slave,  if  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  the  jury  proceeds  are  imbued  with  a  right 
feeling  upon  the  subject.  We  are,  therefore,  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  provisions  of  the  statute  book  as  about 
the  opinion  out  of  which  the  statute  grows.  A  statute  is  but  one 
form  of  expression  for  public  opinion  ;  there  are  many  others 
more  direct,  and  more  to  be  feared.  There  are  many  points 
of  opinion,  indeed,  which  cannot  find  their  way  to  the  stat- 
ute book ;  they  depend  upon  conduct  and  character,  which 
cannot  be  submitted  to  legal  tests.  Public  opinion  has 
quicker  perception  than  the  detective  police ;  is  a  sterner 
judge  than  the  state.  But  we  would,  by  no  means,  have  the 
statute  book  behind  the  march  of  opinion ;  it  must  be  a 
ready  and  easy  instrument,  or  it  will  tend  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sentiment  it  should  instinctively  express.  We 
think  that,  in  South  Carolina,  the  law  is  behind  public  opin- 
ion, as  regards  the  cruel  punishment  of  his  slave  by  his  mas- 
ter. There  is  no  provision  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
abuse  of  his  master's  authority,  except  an  old  act  of  1740, 
which  provides  that  **  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall 
wilfully  cut  out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye,  castrate,  or  cru- 
elly scald,  burn,  or  deprive  any  slave  of  any  limb  or  mem- 
ber, or  shall  inflict  any  other  cruel  punishment  other  than 
by  whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse- whip,  cow-skin,  switch 
or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on,  or  confiqing  or  impri- 
soning such  slave,  every  such  person  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  on^  hundred  pounds,  current 
money.''  In  the  first  place,  this  punishment  is  ridiculously 
small — one  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  being  equal  to 
only  961  23 — and  the  act  contains  no  punishment  at  all  for 
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the  master  who,  with  ^^a  horse- whip,  cow-skin,  switch,  or 
small  stick,"  shall  whip  a  slave  almost  to  death ;  there  is 
surely  need  of  reform  here.  The  public  opinion,  which  is 
relied  on  to  protect  the  slave  from  the  abuse  of  his  mcister's 
authority,  should  be  armed  with  a  ready  punishment  for 
those  cases  where  the  momentary  passion  of  the  master 
overcomes  his  sense  of  right,  his  self-interest,  and  his  fear 
of  public  detestation.  There  are  brutal  men  entrusted  with 
power  everywhere  ;  and  the  many  instances  which  occur  of 
power  shamefully  abused,  should  make  us  careful  to  throw 
•  every  restraint  around  him  whose  position  makes  him  liable 
to  temptation.  In  taking  from  the  negro  all  power  of  resist- 
ance, we  leave  the  master  a  prey  to  unbridled  passions  that 
may  some  times  betray  him  into  excess.  In  taking  from  him, 
*  then^  the  check  which,  in  other  cases,  is  provided  in  the  power 
of  resistance,  society  should  add,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  hers,  and  that  of  the  slave,  a  strong  restraint  in  the 
shape  of  certain  and  severe  punishment.  The  objection  that 
is  sometimes  urged  against  such  a  restraint  upon  the  master 
i^,  that  it  might  interfere  with  his  authority  over  the  slave, 
which  must  necessarily  be  absolute.  But  surely  there  can 
be  absolute  authority  within  the  bounds  of  what  humanity- 
permits.  If  slavery  can  only  be  upheld  by  punishments 
which  outrage  humanity,  then,  for  heaven^s  sake,  let's  have 
done  with  it ;  such  is  not  the  system  which  we  uphold  and 
argue  for.  Besides,  the  jury  are  a  very  safe  reliance  in  this 
matter — a  jury  of  slaveholders  will  be  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  owner,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  verdict  of  theirs 
will  tend  to  impair  this  authority.  Let  them  be  the  judges 
of  the  necessity  and  severity  of  the  punishment,  and  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  fear  on  the  master's  account.  But  the 
negro  will  always  be  complaining  of  the  master's  treatment 
— will  be  disaffected  and  insubordinate  1 1  On  the  contrary, 
jie  will  be  under  too  much  fear  of  the  authority  of  the  mas* 
ter,  exerted  within  reasonable  limits  ;  and  he  will  place  no 
undue  confidence  in  the  ^rdict  of  a  jury  of  slaveholders* 
who  will  be  warned  by  the  very  possibility  of  groundless 
complaints.  Let  us  proceed  to  such  reform  as  humanity 
seems  to  call  for,  without  fear  of  results  that  are  merely  the 
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suggestions  of  ingenuity,  or  undue  caution.  Such  a  reform 
in  our  laws  would  elevate  the  character  of  the  master  as 
well  as  the  slave ;  for  it  would  provide  an  additional  bar- 
rier  against  the  abuse  which  is  most  likely  to  degrade  both. 
It  would  stay  the  hand  of  the  master  in  his  worst  pstssion; 
it  would  secure  some  feeling  of  responsibility  for  those  who 
are  beneath  the  ordinary  sense  of  responsibility  to  which 
men  are  obedient 

The  great  evil  of  the  separation  of  families  has  been  much 
diminished  among  us  by  the  efforts  of  all  honest  men  ;  but 
public  opinion  must  yet  be  brought  to  bear  with  sterner  con- 
demnation upon  those  traders  whose  conscience  is  still  cal- 
lous in  this  respect.  The  nature  that  is  below  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion, 
unless  it  comes  in  such  a  shape  as  to  make  its  disgrace 
amount  to  outlawry ;  and  legislation  should  add  its  pro-* 
visions,  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone.  Let  no  execution 
for  debt  separate  a  family ;  let  any  man  who  wantonly  sepa- 
rates children  of  tender  years  from  their  parents  be  disquali- 
fied from  holding  slaves ;  he  is  certainly  no  fit  person  to 
be  a  slaveholder.  Such  a  punishment  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  one  for  so  heartless  an  abuse  of  power,  and  it  would 
carry  with  it  a  disgrace  that  would  add  great  bitterness  to^ 
the  sentence.  Indeed,  there  are  many  cases  for  which  the  dis- 
qualification from  holding  slaves  would  seem  an  appropri- 
ate remedy.  No  man,  who  has  mournfully  failed  in  the  com-- 
nnon  duties  required  of  a  master,  should  be  entrusted  with 
any  share  in  upholding  an  institution  which  involves  such 
peculiar  duties.  The  standard  of  justice  and  humanity  is 
lowered  by  every  slaveholder  who  is  notoriously  incapable 
of  average  human  feeling.  Degrade  such  men  to  the  level  of 
their  capacities,  and  the  popular  mind  will  be  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  duty,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  power  of 
the  slaveholder.  A  law  to  disqualify  any  man  of  notoriously 
brutal  character  from  holding  slaves  would  be  the  best  proof 
a  slaveholding  community  could  give  of  its  right  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation.  It  would  do  us  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  constant  admonition  to  our- 
selves, like  the  *'  remember  you  are  mortal,''  which  Cyrus 
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decreed  should  be  uttered  daily  to  himself.  The  rights  of 
eitizenship,  so  much  prized  in  Athens,  were  withheld  from 
tliose  who  were  guilty  of  certain  offences  against  the  state ; 
a  temporary  or  perpetual  disfranchisement  dishonoured  the 
offender  and  upheld  the  dignity  of  those  privileges  of  which 
he  was  deprived.  The  position  of  the  citizen  was  increased 
in  estimation  by  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded; 
and  thus,  among  us,  the  punishment  of  the  slaveholder  should 
be  made  to  assert  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  Mexico,  citizenship  is  honoured  by  a  constitutional 
provision  that  an  habitual  drunkard  shall  lose  the  enjoyment 
of  his  political  rights.  Let  the  possession  of  power  in  onr 
community  be  honoured  by  the  same  law  of  forfeiture  in 
case  of  its  habitual  abuse. 

Perhaps  the  duty  that  is  most  imperative  upon  us,  in  our 
treatment  of  slaves,  is  to  make  some  effort  to  render  the 
marriage  relation  more  sacred  among  them.  Nothing  is  so 
great  a  civilizer  as  the  family  education  which  results  from 
a  strict  observance  of  the  marriage  tie.  But  it  is  still  a 
very  difficult  problem  among  us  how  a  due  regard  to  the 
conjugal  relation  is  to  be  made  compatible  with  the  necessa- 
rily uncertain  life  of  the  negro.  And  it  seems  equally  bard 
to  devise  a  means  of  instilling  into  the  nature  of  the  negro 
any  conception  of  the  character  of  vows  which  society  re- 
gards as  inviolable.  His  easy  philosophy  makes  him  submit 
with  indifference  to  any  change  of  circumstance ;  to  a  change 
of  wife  as  easily  as  to  any  other ;  he  lays  the  blame  upon 
necessity  with  a  Mahomedan's  resignation  to  fate,  and  qui- 
etly consoles  himself  with  a  Mahomedan's  privileges.  Un- 
doubtedly the  necessity  of  his  position  goes  far  to  excuse 
him,  but  it  by  no  means  justifies  his  easy  philosophy,  and  his 
ready  resource.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  matter  by  the 
providence  of  the  master,  and  by  the  education  of  the  slave. 
How  many  separations  might  be  saved  by  a  little  foresight 
on  the  master's  part ;  let  them  refuse  permission  to  marry 
where  separation  seems  likely,  for  that  is  decidedly  the  lesser 
evil ;  and,  we  think,  if  the  religious  ceremony  were  Insisted 
upon  on  all  occasions,  the  negro  would  be  less  disposed  to 
treat  the  obligation  lightly*    The  awe  that  the  ceremonies  of 
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tbe  church  inspire  might  well  add  its  influence  in  a  matter  of 
such  vit^l  moment,  even  if  the  spirit  of  religion  is  absent. 
We  know  that  many  persons  who  have  given  much  thought 
to  this  subject,  pursue  a  different  course.    They  shrink  from 
adding  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  vows  which  they  know 
**  are  but  in  sand  ;"  they  fear  to  destroy  the  authority,  and  to 
impair  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  by  subjecting  it  to  repeated 
indignity.    This  seems  to  us  to  be  setting  the  church  above 
the  end  which  it  was  appointed  to  attain.    Considering  the 
church  as  only  a  means  to  human  improvement,  we  think 
that  her   aid  should  decidedly  be  invoked  in  a  case  of  such 
great  need.    An  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  morality 
of  the  slave  that  would  more  than  counterbalance  any  injury 
to  her;  and  the  injury  that  might  be  done  to  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  be  more  than  paid  in  the  reaction  that  would 
follow,  from  an  improved  state  of  morality,  and  higher  culti- 
vation.   A  solemn  form  of  marriage  would  induce  refiection, 
and  prevent  many  unions  that  might  otherwise  be  rashly 
entered  into,  only  to  be  broken  ;  and  a  very  certain  effect  of 
the  religious  ceremony  would  be  to  generate  among  the  ne- 
groes a  public  opinion,  which  would  hold  the  conjugal  estate 
in  much  higher  honour.    There  is  nothing  which  would  give 
the  negro  such  an  immense  advantage,  in  his  social  condi- 
tion, over  the  peasants  of  other  countries  as  a  little  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  master  to  his  marriage  relations.    He  has 
not  before  him  that  great  restraint  of  marriage,  among  most 
labourers,  and  great  inducement  to  vice,  the  difficulty  and 
micertainty  of  providing  for  a  family.     With  him,  there  is  no 
fear  of  '^surplus  population,'*  consuming  all  means  of  sub- 
nstence.     His  own  position,  and  his  master's  interest  and 
feeling,  combine  to  give  encouragement  to  matrimony  ;  and 
those  hindrances  which  come  from  the  uncertainty  of  his 
life,  may  be  much  diminished  by  the  ordinary  prudence 
which  men  in  all  other  spheres  of  life  ajre  obliged  to  exer- 
cise.   The  sins  of  the  negro,  in  this  regard,  grow  out  of  that 
almost  childish  want  of  thought  which  his  nature  partly,  and 
partly  the  absence  of  any  habitual  care,  induces  in  every  act 
of  his  life.    His  master's  thought  may  correct  this,  or  may 
induce  such  thought  in  himself  as  necessity  forces  upon 
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other  men.  Each  master^s  reflection  will  saggest  to  him 
methods  of  instruction,  and  systems  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, which  shall  dignify  the  relation  of  marriage,  and  en- 
force its  obligations. 

We  want  trustworthy  information  about  the  methods  of 
building  houses  for  the  negroes,  plans,  generally  distributed, 
to  combine  cheapness  with  healthfulness  and  convenience. 
General  regulations,  too,  would  be  valuable  about  food,  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  it ;  the  food  that  would   best   pro- 
mote health  and  strength,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  ex- 
penditure.    We  want  information  generally  diffused  upon  a 
thousand  minor  points,  the  regulation  of  which  is  highly  im- 
portant to  the  health  and  comfort   of  the   slave,  and  which 
should  not  be  left  to  the  unaided  experiments  of  the  master ; 
and,  above  all,  we  want  a  class  of  men  as  overseers  in  the 
planting  districts,  whose  thought  shall  be  raised  above  the 
soil  they  plant,  and  who  shall   recognize  a  duty  beyond  the 
raising  of  the  seed.    The  practical  knowledge  which  culti- 
vates good  cotton  and  corn,  is  not  incompatible  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  the   negro's  character,  and  such  a  regard  for 
his  moral  welfare,  as  we  are  called  upon  universally  to  re- 
quire of  those  to  whom  our  slaves  are  committed.    Nay  I  a 
humane  and  enlightened  man,  though  he  may  cost  more,  is  a 
cheaper  article,  (even  if  we  adopt  the  most  vulgar  standard 
of  value,)  than  the  ignorant  man  of  expedients.     Education 
to  our  overseers  is  the  first  step  to  improvement  of  our 
negroes. 

Our  subject  has  led  us  far  away  from  the  book  which  it 
was  our  purpose  to  introduce ;  we  have  followed  out  one  of 
the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  our  author's  valuable 
matter.  In  touching  upon  the  subject  of  the  people,  we  have 
naturally  been  led  to  that  development  of  the  character  of 
our  people  which  grows  out  of  their  peculiar  position.  The 
possession  of  slaves  is  so  large  an  element  in  our  national 
education,  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  anxiously  to  its  effect 
upon  the  popular  mind.  It  may  lead  to  the  growth  of  great 
virtue ;  to  the  attainment  of  a  noble  national  character,  or  it 
may  fatally  corrupt  the  public  mind.  Its  effect  will  depend 
upon  our  own  recognition  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  great 
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po^wer  for  good  or  evil.  Let  it,  then,  take  its  place  as  an 
important  element  among  the  circamstances  which  form 
the  character  of  oar  people.  Let  education  see  in  it  one  of 
its  chief  instruments  ;  let  it  rank  among  those  primary  sub- 
jects which  are  to  be  carefully  shaped  for  acceptance  into 
the  groundwork  of  familiar  instruction,  until  it  stands  in 
the  very  horn-book  of  our  schools.  P. 


Art.  IV. — American  Educational  Works. 

1.  Roswell  C.  Smith;  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, on  the  Productive  System. 

2.  Keightley*8  History  of  England;  edited  by  J.  Toulmin 
Smith.  3.  Maunder's  Treasury  of  History.  4.  Anthonys 
Classical  School  Publication.  5.  Fowler's  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  6.  Mills'  Literature  and  Lite- 
rary Men  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

That  the  press  teems  with  new  books  is  a  mere  truism; 
certainly  not  worth  inserting  here,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  question,  of  what  sort  of  books  is  the  press, 
our  American  press  especially,  so  prolific  ? 

A  glance  at  the  advertising  sheet  of  our  principal  publish- 
ers, discovers  such  a  vast  amount  of  school  books,  and  others 
designed  for  purposes  of  instruction,  that  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  we  are  the  best  instructed  people  on  earth ; 
and  yet  a  doubt  may  be  excited  in  a  reflecting  mind,  whether 
some  radical  defect  may  not  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  monstrous 
productiveness ;  whether  it  is  not  a  series  of  efforts  to  meet 
an  urgent  want,  and  whether  each  addition  to  the  stock 
does  not  tend  to  increase  the  difiiculty,  and  to  make  the  edu- 
cational prospects  of  our  children  a  matter  of  utter  hope- 
lessness. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  select,  almost  at  random,  a 
few  examples  of  books,  prepared  for  learners  in  their  seve- 
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ral  stages  of  development  and  capacity,  and  to  inquire  ho^w 
far  they  are  capable  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objects  of  primary  schools  appear  to 
be  entirely  misconceived ;  children  are  sent  to  them  to  le&m 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  course 
of  culture  contemplated  by  the  grammar  school.     If  these 
necessary  elements  are  taught,  a  foundation  is  laid ;  but  the 
vanity  of  parents  must  be  flattered,  and  the  poor  teacher 
must  appear  to  be  doing  something  to  earti  her  bread  ;  she, 
therefore  aspires  to  initiate  her  young  charge  into  the  myste- 
ries of  grammar  and  geography,  of  history  and  perhaps  of 
philosophy,  and  men  are  at  hand  who  can  bend  their  minds 
to  the  composition  of  treatises  on  all  these  topics,  suited  to 
infant   minds.    Thus  we  have  a  grammar  of  the  English 
language,   on  the  productive  system ;  a  geography  on  the 
productive  system,  and  histories  almost  without  number. 
We  propose  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  first  of  these  books — 
English  Grammar,  on  the  productive  system,  designed  for 
schools  .  and  academies,  uttered  by  one  Roswell  C.  Smith ; 
and  to  ascertain  from  a  candid  examination  of  it,  whether 
it  can  be  productive  of  any  thing  but  error.    Before  we  be- 
gin, however,  we  would,  in  all  earnestness,  ask  of  all  intelli- 
gent teachers  and  parents  whether  anything  intelligible  caa 
be  taught  a  child  by  any  system  of  English  grammar.     The 
ordinary  mode  of  teaching  a  child  a  foreign  tongue,  particu- 
larly the  classics,  is  to  begin  by  putting  in  his  hand  a  gram- 
mar, as  it  is  called,  of  that  language ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  true  method.    A  Latin  grammar,  for  example,  unfolds 
the  analogies  which  exist  between  that  language  and  the 
English  ;  and,  more  important  still,  it  points  out  their  nume- 
rous points  of  difierence,  and  is  so  necessary,  that  without  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  grammar,  one  would  be  unable 
to  read  a  single  Latin  sentence*    We  teach  a  boy  the  Latin 
grammar^  therefore,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  read,  and, 
perhaps,  to  speak  the  language.    Now  does  any  one  pretend 
that  this  is  the  end  proposed  in  teaching  a  boy  English  gram- 
mar 7    The  great  end  proposed  by  teaching  Latin  grammar, 
moat,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  be  attained  before  yon 
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can  teach  a  child  his  grammar.  He  mtut  already  have 
learned  to  read.  The  only  other  end  then  must  be  to  teach 
the  child  to  write  ;  but  if  one  can  speak  he  can  write,  and 
the  very  few  errors  which  an  ignorant  man  can  commit,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  sully  either  the  speech,  or  the 
writings  of  a  boy  brought  up  in  an  intelligent  family  and 
accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  well  written  books. 

But  our  children  are  taught  grammar,  and  Mr.  Roswell  C. 
Smith  furnishes  a  popular  grammar  on  the  productive  sys- 
tem, and  at  the  outset  he  commences  with  his  definitions. 
The  unhappy  boy  is  first  required  to  tell  his  own  name  and 
that  of  bis  home,  and  is  then  initiated  into  the  mystery  of 
nounf^  and  he  is  taught  that  a  **  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
person,  place  or  thing.'^  Will  this  definition  to  an  infant  mind 
cover  an  abstraction  ?  Next,  we  are  told  that  "  gender  means 
sex,**  an  assertion  totally  inconsistent  with  truth.  Then  we 
are  told  that  nouns  have  three  cases;  another  falsehood. 
'*  Adjectives,  too,  are  said  to  be  words  joined  to  nouns  to  de- 
scribe or  qualify  them."  Is  it  the  noun  which  is  described 
or  qualified,  or  the  object  which  it  represents  ?  If  we  admit 
this  definition,  even:  after  it  has  been  made  intelligible,  we 
must  include  not  only  the  articles  and  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, but  adopt  Wallis'  theory,  and  include  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  possessive  cases. 

But^  apart  from  erroneous  and  insufficient  definitions,  (and 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  them  since  they  have  the  merit  of 
being  short,)  this  expounder  of  the  productive  system  pro- 
duced error  wherever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Thus, 
in  his  table  of  personal  pronouns,  he  supposes  you  to  be  the 
seteond  person  singular,  and  in  all  his  paradigms  of  verbs  he 
commits  the  same  blunder.  As  well  might  a  Frenchman 
suppose  vous  to  be  the  second  person  singular,  or  an  Italian 
(she)  ella,  the  third  p^*son  feminine  singular,  or  a  German 
sie  (they,)  the  third  person  plural.  Conventional  forms  of 
speech  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  th0  prtsnomen  reverentim 
in  conversation,  and  even  in  writing,  but  in  our  prayers  we 
invariaJ>ly  use  the  true  singular  form,  and  nothing  but  gross 
ignorance  can  account  for  a  blunder  so  palpable.  If  our 
diildren  are  taught  to  consider  the  language  ef  religion  obso* 
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lete,  the  transition  is  easy  to  consider  religion  itself  an  obso- 
letism. 

Again,  this  learned  author  and  astute  grammarian  tells  us, 
that  verbs  are  active,  and  neuter,  transitive  and  intransitive* 
If  a  writer  choses  to  use  the  words  transitive  and  intransi* 
tive,  to  express  the  different  kinds  of  verbs,  let  him  do  so, 
though  it  appears  to  us  a  piece  of  affectation ;  but  if  be  iises 
other  words,  he  must  not  qualify  them.  A  transitive  verb  is  an 
active  verb,  and,  vice  versa ;  the  words  active  and  neuter, 
are  used  in  a  technical  sense ;  and  a  verb  is  active,  even 
though  its  meaning  is  very  obscurely  connected  with  action 
of  any  sort;  e.  g.,  Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith  receives  a  castiga* 
gation.  This  may  be  a  case  of  suffering,  certainly  not  of  ac- 
tion ;  yet,  receive  is  an  active  verb.  Verbs  are  active,  not 
because  they  express  action,  but  because  they  require  to  be 
followed  by  an  object,  upon  which  the  agent  or  subject  oper* 
ates.  fValky  he  tells  us,  is  an  active  verb,  because  it  ex- 
presses an  action ;  but,  to  re^,  to  sleep^  &c.,  are  neuter  verbs, 
because  they  do  not  imply  action.  The  degree  of  activity, 
implied  by  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  grammatical  or  syntactical  character.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  assign  a  class  of  sedentary  verbs  for  such  verbs 
as  sit^  &c.,  and  of  reposing  verbs  for  such  as  to/te,  to  «/eep,&c. 

It  is  wearisome  to  dwell  upon  such  crudities,  absurdities 
and  puerilities,  as  are  offered  by  this  writer,  and  nothing  but 
an  earnest  desire  to  save  our  children  from  their  infliction, 
can  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  the  disgusting  task. 

in  the  chapter  on  verbs,  we  are  regaled  with  the  old  dish 
of  modes  and  tenses.  When  we  reflect  that  conjugation 
means  the  manner  of  varying  words  to  express  the  sound 
relating  to  person,  time  and  manner,  and  that  our  verbs,  at 
the  utmost,  have  but  six  or  seven  inflections,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent to  any  but  an  ignorant  fellow,  that  English  verbs  have 
but  a  fragmentary  specimen  of  cither  person,  tense  or  mode. 
To  make  out  a  case  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  is  but  to 
follow,  in  a  blundering  way,  an  analogy  with  other  lan- 
guages, and  our  best  grammarians  have  very  judiciously  de- 
clined filUng  their  pages  with  such  stuff.  We  are  told  that 
the  present  tense  is  used  to  express  what  is  now  taking  place. 
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Now,  it  18  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  the  present  tense,  of  an  English 
verb,  never  does  express  present  action.  It  is  aorist  in  signifi- 
cation, and  indicates  habitual  action.  Present  action  is  always 
denoted  by  an  auxiliary  verb — we  say,  he  toolka  on  HiUt^  to  de- 
note the  custom;  Ae  e>  walking  on  gtiUs^  to  denote  the  present  ac- 
tion. And  yet  this  productive  grammarian,  though  he  gives  us 
eight  tenses  in  the  indicative  mode,  has  perversely  omitted  this 
middle  or  extended  present,  as  Harris  calls  it,  the  only  form 
in  which  really  present  action  can  be  exhibited.    But  even 
supposing  he  had  given  us  the  whole  of  the  twelve  phases 
of  an  indicative  mode,  suggested  by  Harris,  what  more  does 
he  do  than  point  out  the  names  of  the  so-called  tenses.     No 
boy  ever  errs  in  their  use  ;  and  he  will  never  acquire,  from 
Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith's  book  on  the  subject,  any  explanation 
of  the  different  modes  of  using  them.    He  omits  to  explain 
the  different  usages  of  shall  and  will,  and,  by  foisting  a  po- 
tential mode  into  the  language,  he  teaches  us  that  may,  can, 
and  must,  on   the    one  hand,    and   might,  could,  would, 
and  should,  on  the  other,  are  equivalent  expressions.  Again, 
for  the  subjunctive  mode,  of  which  we  have  a  fragmentary 
specimen,  he  gives  us  two  forms,  one  of  which  be  calls  the 
common  form,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
junctive mode.    His  directions,  for  using  the  different  forms, 
are  correct,  but  to  call  the  common  form  a  subjunctive  mode, 
is  gross  ignorance.    If  our  children  must  be  tortured,  by  be- 
ing made  to  learn  such  stuff,  in  heaven's  name,  let  them  be 
taught  the  truth. 

Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith  gives  us  twenty-two  rules  for  the 
government,  agreement,  and  construction  of  words,  which, 
being  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary, or  consistent  with  common  sense,  exhibits  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  moderation  on  his  part.  Wallis,  who 
probably  knew  a  little  about  the  language,  gives  none.  The 
poor  child  who  is  made  to  learn  grammar,  on  the  productive 
system,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  what  is  called  parsing  by  the 
verbs.  English  parsing  I  can  any  parrot  be  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  nonsense  he  is  taught  to  utter,  as  our  poor  chil- 
dren are,  of  their  principles  of  agreement  and  government  7 
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The  same  word  is  now  a  nominative,  now, an  objective  caae- 
The  same  word  is  now  in  this  person,  now,  in  that !     How 
different  from  the  praxis,  given  by  Wallis,  for  the  instructioQ 
of  foreigners,  which  utterly  ignores  all  notions  of  case*  con- 
cord, and  government  whatsoever.    Let  us  have  Mr.  Roa- 
well  C.  Smith's  last  rule:  ''Aome,  and  nouns  signifying 
which  wayj  hcwfar^  how  longj  or  time  when^  ^c,  are  in  the 
objective  case ;  a  preposition  being  understood^'*'*  as^  '^  lie  casus 
homey    Illiterate  yankees  supply  the  proposition  and    say, 
at  length,  he  came  to  home;  and  our  yankee  friend   is 
quite  correct  in  his  expression,  if  the  rule  is  allowed,  because 
ellipses,  though  convenient  forms  of  speech,  may  always, 
with  propriety,  be  filled  up  with  the  words  understood.   We 
object  to  the  whole  system  of  supposing,  in  the  first  place, 
the  existence  of  a  case  which  is  not  true,  and  the  assigning, 
for  it,  a  word  only  understood.    If  these  words  were  in  an 
oblique  case,  and  the  meaning  or  construction  understood 
thereby,  obscure,  then  we  might  suppose  some  such  way  of 
resolving  the  difficulty.  But  here  is  no  difficulty  of  construc- 
tion, whatsoever,  the  expressions  are  all  idiomatic,  fully  jus- 
tified, nay,  demanded  by  the  habit  of  the  language,  and  yet, 
this  pernicious  writer  choses  to  assign  them  an  apparently 
wrong  position,  and  then  applies  a  rule,  which  has  no  truth 
in  history,  to  excuse  and  account  for  their  apparent  erro- 
neousness.     But  such  absurdities  and  flatulencies  must  al- 
ways characterize  a  grammar  of  the  English  language, 
based  on  the  analogy  of  a  classical  language.    We  shall  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  English  grammar,  before  we  close  this 
paper. 

Having  thus,  unequivocally,  condemned  Mr.  Roswell  C. 
Smithes  Grammar,  as  false,  founded  on  false  analogies,  and 
mischievous,  we  think  it  but  sheer  justice  to  declare  that,  we 
tliink  his  Geography,  perhaps,  the  bi^st  that  has  been  issued 
from  the  American  press.  We  think  the  whole  system  of 
teaching  geography,  wrong ;  a  treatise  on  the  whole  science 
is  composed,  in  a  duodecimo,  of  three  hundred  pages.  Too 
much  is  taught  from  maps,  not  that  we  object  to  maps,  but 
the  mere  finding  of  places  on  the  maps,  without  anythbg 
else  to  impress  them  on  the  memory,  is  a  process  as  dull  and 
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tedious,  as  to  commit  to  memory  the  formula  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  without  mastering  the  principle  which  it  symbol- 
izes. We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  the  model  of 
geography,  for  schools,  is  Guthrie's  Grammar,  or  old  Jededi- 
ah  Morse,  to  be  used  as  a  reading  book  in  the  schools,  with 
exercises  on  the  globe  and  maps,  at  the  end  of  every  recita- 
tion. In  this  way,  only,  can  geography  be  made  a  living 
science.  But,  on  what  authority  does  Mr.  Roswell  C.  Smith 
exclude  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the  community  of  enlight- 
ened nations  ?  Why  should  our  children  be  taught  that  two 
people,  who  have  contributed,  at  least  as  much  as  any  others, 
to  the  development  of  b^uropean  civilization  and  refinement, 
have  no  longer  any  claim  to  an  equal  rank  with  their  neigh- 
bors? It  is  important  that  our  children  be  taught  truth,  and 
not  falsehood.  Better  live  in  ignorance,  than  grow  up  under 
the  influence  of  error.  The  clouds  oi  the  former  may  be 
dispelled,  but  the  prejudices  occasioned  by  the  latter,  are 
very  nearly  ineradicable. 

Leaving,  however,  those  books,  which  %re  designed  for 
children  at  primary  schools,  let  us  exLmine  some  of  those 
which  are  designed  for  a  higher  course  of  instruction. 

And  here  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us,  is  the  disposition 
which  American  writers  show  for  making  improvements  on 
books  from  other  countries,  particularly  from  England.  If 
a  work  of  merit  issues  from  the  English  press,  it  is  straight- 
way pounced  upon  by  an  American  editor,  who  either 
re-publishes  it  under  his  own  name,  or,  giving  the  author 
credit  for  the  work,  undertakes  to  revise  it  by  notes,  addi- 
tions, emendations,  &c.  It  is  not  often  that  original  essays 
are  undertaken,  but,  our  editors  possess  a  wonderful  apti- 
tude at  improving  original  works,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
American  mind ;  and  how  is  this  done  ?  Sometimes  por- 
tions, not  interesting  or  important  to  Americans,  are  omit- 
ted. Cannot  these  dolts  understand  that  no  author's  book 
is  complete  unless  his  whole  mind  appears  in  it?  And  if 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  a  subject,  conceives  any  chap- 
ter or  section  necessary  to  its  full  elucidation,  is  it  likely  that 
another,  who  probably  knows  no  more  of  it  than  is  contained 
in  the  book  which  he  undertakes  to  mar,  (improve  we  mean,) 
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can  be  a  proper  judge  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  parts  which  constitute  the  whole  ?  Z  publishes  an 
essay  on  a  given  topic,  and  Y  in  New-York  undertakes  to 
re-publish  it  with  alterations  and  amendments  adapted  to 
American  intelligence.  The  last  expression  escapcKl  us 
unguardedly,  but  we  cannot  erase  it ;  we  fear  it  is  too  true. 
The  books  are  adapted  to  American  intelligence — mutilated, 
marred,  emasculated.  But  the  book  may  have  errors  ;  theo 
point  them  out,  and  correct  them  in  a  note,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

A  most  ridiculous  instance  of  this  sensitiveness  about  the 
publication  of  error,  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  edition  of 
Keighiley's  History  of  England,  published  with  a  copy-right 
in  this  country,  by  one  Mr.  J.  Toulmin  Smith.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  murder  of  Darnly,  the  expression  of  the  author's 
opinion  of  the  participation  of  Mary  in  BothwelPs  crime,  is 
scrupulously  erased,  because,  says  the  conscientious  editor, 
^^  on  a  question  so  difficult  to  determine,  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  when  i}^^  means  of  the  reader's  forming  an  opinion 
for  himself  are  not  given,  can  only  be  productive  of  preju- 
dice, instead  of  promotive  of  candid  truth."  Most  sapient 
editor  I  Does  not  the  whole  drift  of  your  note  teach  us  that 
Keightley  believes  the  queen  guilty  ?  and  would  it  not  have 
been  just  as  well  to  let  him  tell  us  so  himself,  instead  of 
arriving  at  it  through  your  blundering  and  impertinent  scru- 
pulosity I  Of  the  twenty  and  odd  notes  to  the  first  volume, 
which  have  entitled  this  editor  to  the  benefit  of  a  copy-right, 
this  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  a  passing  remark,  and  even 
of  this,  the  platitude  is  relieved  only  by  the  intolerable  impu- 
dence which  it  reveals. 

Some  time  during  the  last  winter,  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  pretensions  of  another  American  editor,  who  calls 
himself  Charles  Inman.  A  Connecticut  book  agent  called 
to  solicit  our  subscription  to  the  re-publication  of  Maunder's 
Treasury  of  History,  improved,  revised  and  adapted,  of 
course,  by  Mr.  Inman.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid 
of  the  importunities  of  a  book  agent,  and  we  defended  our 
selves  for  some  time  by  expressing  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
American  editors  appropriating  the  works  of  living  English 
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writers.  Our  visitor  endeavoured  to  sooth  us  by  offering 
the  works  on  our  own  terms,  Imng  pleased  to  say,  that  he 
hoped  our  name  would  be  the  means  of  procuring  more. 
To  this  we  replied,  that  if  such  a  use  was  expected  to  be 
made  of  the  name,  we  must  positively  decline  any  subscrip- 
tion wit jout  some  knowledge  of  the  work  itself— that  Maun- 
der  had  a  certain  reputation,  but  that  of  his  editor  we  were 
utterly  ignorant— and  that  we  would  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  merits  of  a  work  of  which  we  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
The  book  was  then  left  for  our  inspection.  Here  was  a 
situation  for  an  unwilling  witness — we  opened  the  book,  a 
very  gross  octavo,  and  naturally  expecting  that  the  editor 
would  show  himself  in  his  own  portion,  turned  to  the  chap- 
ters confessedly  his  own ;  chance  led  us  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Florida  war  and  there  we  read  something  to  this  effect: 
*^  General  Clinch,  satisfied  with  his  laurels,  now  desired  to 
go  into  r^iracyy  This  was  quite  enough.  We  could  not 
endorse  the  amendments  of  an  editor  who  does  not  use 
English  words ;  and  we  returned  the  book  to  our  importu- 
nate  guest  with  a  peremptory  no. 

We  once  thought  the  practice  of  tampering  with  an 
author's  text  an  Americanism,  but  we  find  that  it  is  now 
practiced  in  England.  In  Bohn's  edition  of  Mallet's  North- 
ern Antiquities,  the  original  tenth  chapter  is  omitted,  because 
forsooth  modern  research  has  added  to  the  subject  a  mass 
of  light  unknown  to  the  author.  The  light  is  given,  we 
must  acknowledge,  but  why  curtail  Mallet's  book  ?  Why 
not  let  us  ascertain  by  actual  comparison,  the  amount  of 
progress  which  has  really  been  made  7  So  too  the  philologi- 
cal errors  into  which  George  Ellis  has  fallen  in  his  ^'  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Romantic  Composition  in 
France  and  England,"  have  been  silently  amended  ?  Why 
this  secrecy?  Is  Ellis  an  authority  of  so  little  weight, 
that  his  errors  may  be  silently  amended  by  any  creature  of 
Bohn^s  establishment  7  Or,  is  his  authority  so  powerful 
that  error  from  his  pen  must  be  carefully  weeded  out,  and 
the  unconscious  reader  not  permitted  to  know  from  how 
great  a  peril  he  has  been  saved?  Grant  that  you  have 
improved  Ellis^  book.    Still  you  have  introduced  a  danger- 
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ous  principle.  If  you  are  permitted  to  erase  and  amend 
without  notice,  we  have  no  guarrantee  that  we  are  pur 
chasing  what  you  pretend  to  sell  us. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  so  thoroughly  damps  our 
satisfaction  after  purchasing  a  neat  and  cheap  copy  of  s 
standard  work,  as  to  find,  on  opening  it,  that  an  impudent 
editor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  improving  it.    A  revulsioo 
instantly  takes  place  in  our  feelings,  and  we  then  throw  asidf 
the   book  with   a  sense  of  disgust.      We   have   heard  of 
the    Roman    Expurgatory    Index — a  catalogue  of  books 
which  no  Christian  Catholic  must  hazard  his  salvation  by 
reading.    I'his  system  of  silent  and  secret  emendations  is 
the  very  system  of  the  papal  court.    Bohn  and  Harper,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  will  not  permit  their 
readers'   minds  to   be  soiled  by  the  least  breath  of  error. 
Under  their  auspices,  knowledge  springs  from  the   press 
completely  developed ;    and    the  student  who  has   no  re- 
sources but  in  their  editions,  will  labor  in  vain  to  discover 
what  progress  time  and  research  have  made  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject  of  his  study. 

Foremost  among  the  sinners  of  the  class  of  improvers 
and  revisors,  in  America,  we  are  constrained  to  place 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  No  man  in  this  country  occupies 
a  more  prominent  position  as  nn  author  of  school  books, 
and  perhaps  no  one  has  expended  so  little  brain  work  as  he 
has  done  upon  the  numerous  publications  which  pass  under  his 
name.  His  first  work  of  note,  the  Classical  Dictionary  was 
so  palpably  a  plagiarism  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  that 
Mr.  Knight,  the  proprietor  of  that  miscellany,  gave  notice 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  that  he  would  prosecute 
for  infringement  of  his  copyright,  any  one  who  would  dare 
to  sell  it  in  the  British  Empire.  And  yet,  in  a  pompous 
catalogue,  covering  seven  double-columned,  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  of  the  books  consulted  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Dictionary,  this  unpretending  performance  finds  no  place. 
Dr.  Anthon  had  not  used  it.  Then  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  published 
the  first  of  his  classical  series,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities.  Forthwith,  our  American  Leviathan 
of  classical  learning  seizes  upon  the  unhappy  work,  finds 
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that  it  is  sadly  deficient,  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  Ameri' 
can  mind,  wants  revision,  and  he  accordingly  publishes  an 
American  edition,  in  the  title  page  of  which  the  name  of 
the  English  editor  appears  indeed,  but,  evidently  as  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  great  revisor,  which  stands  forth  in  the 
largest  and  handsomest  type  of  the  printing  establishment. 
And  what  do  these  revisions  amount  to  ?     Why  forsooth, 
in  the  London  edition,  the  references  are  embodied  in  the 
text,  whereas  they  ought  to  -appear  as  foot  notes.     The 
doctor's  taste  has   improved   suice  the  publication  of  his 
Classical  Dictionary.     In   the  second  place,  the  London 
edition  appends  to  each  article  the  name  of   the  author* 
^¥hich  is  manifestly  wrong.  A  catalogue  raisonne^  of  author's 
and  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  infinitely  more  con- 
venient.     Additions,  of  course,  as   well  as  improvements 
must  be  made  by  our  editor ;  accordingly,  he  has  given  us 
articles  on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.    Can  these  be 
called  classical  antiquities?     Can  any  one  doubt  that  plants 
grew,  stones  existed  and  were  used,  and  animals  lived  and 
died  in  the  olden  time  just  as  they  do  now  ?    Any  diction- 
ary or  word  book  might  furnish  these   words.     But,  Dr. 
Anthon  does  not  supply  us  with  some  information  on  these 
topics  which  would  be  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and 
which  fully  comes  within  the  purview  of  a  dictionary  of  * 
antiquities.    Take  amber,  for  an  example ;   we  know  the 
immense  value  at  which  it  was  held  among  the  ancients, 
but  what  were  its  uses,  and  why  was  it  so  valuable  1  He  tells 
us  that  in  Pliny's  time  its  use  was  confined  to  women,  but 
what  gave  it  its  great  value  long  liefore  the  time  of  Pliny, 
and  tempted  the  Phenicians  and  Carthagenians  to  brave  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  this 
apparently  useless  drug?     On  this  point,  Dr.  Anthon  deigns 
not  to  inform  us;  but,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  if  in  his 
day,  any  English  or  German  scholar  should  enlighten  the 
world  on  this  curious  and   interesting  subject,  the  American 
public  will  instantly  have  a  revised   edition  of  the  work 
with  numerous  additions  and  improvements,   embellished 
with  the  best  type  and  paper  of  the  Harpers. 
Of  the  numerous  school  and  college  text  books  uttered 
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by  this  veteran  book  maker,  we  want  experience  in  the 
elenaents  neccessary  to  form  an  opinion.  Doubtless,  much 
of  the  student's  course  hitherto  has  been  made  unnecessa- 
rily difficult.  Dr.  Anthon  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
makes  it  too  easy.  Boys  should  not  be  relieved  from  the 
labor  of  thinking ;  if  they  were  made  to  read  and  study  the 
copious  notes  with  which  he  supplies  them,  much  good  wouM 
be  done,  but,  we  fear  they  use  his  translations,  and  carefully 
pass  over  the  rest  of  his  multitudinous  notes. 

A  most  unblushing  and  impudent  book  maker,  is  a  man 
who  calls  himself  Abraham  Mills.     We  really  feel  that  a  sort 
of  apology  is  due  Dr.  Anthon,  who  is  really  a  clever  man,  and 
a  learned  man,  for  putting  him  in  such  company,  but  the  fault 
is  his,  and  we  act  under  a  sorrowful  constraint.    This  Mr. 
Abraham  Mills,  A.M.,  who  once  called  himself  a  teacher  d 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  but  who,  we  see,  has  since 
become  a  lecturer  on  thesf^  departments,  is  a  veteran  at  the 
trade,  but  until  lately  he  has  not  aspired  to  any  effort  beyond 
soiling  standard  works  by  his  useless  questions,  and  by  his  so- 
called  translations  of  the  classical  illustrations  which  they 
contain.     Thus,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  adapt^ 
Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  to  popular  use. 
Burke  has  suffered  some  mutilations  at  this  editor's  hands. 
Blair's  Lectures,  Alison's  Essay  on  Taste,  and  some  other 
works  have  also  passed  under  his  heavy  hand  without  appa- 
rently exercising  any  influence  on  his  torpid  brain.     At  last 
Chambers  published  the  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature, 
and  lo !  it  appears  that  Mr.  Abraham  Mills  has  been  lectu- 
ring on  this  subject  for  more  than  twenty  years.     These 
lectures  he  published  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  Literature 
and  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    As  Mr. 
Abraham  Mills  has  been  repeating  these  lectures  annually 
(or  more  than  twenty  years,  the  conclusion   is  irresistible 
that  Chambers'  editor  must  have  been  one  of  his  hearers, 
for  the  correspondence  of  his  texts  is  very  remarkable, 
except  indeed  that  the  lecturer  goes  more  largely  into  bio- 
graphical detail    The  specimens  quoted,  too,  are  womler- 
fully  alike.    Mills  indeed  gives  that  rare  old  poem  Chevy 
Chase,  which  Chambers  neglects,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
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must  give  the  latter  credit  for  having  given  us,  not  only  every 
extract  quoted  by  Mills,  but  several  others  which,  of  course, 
vi^ere  not  given  by  Mills,  as  his  own  platitudes  are  better 
adapted  to  the  American  mind,  than  voluminous  antiquated 
specimens  of  old  English  literature. 

We  have  one  more  criminal  to  place  in  our  dock,  and  shall 
then  have  finished  with  this  disgusting  subject.  In  1850,  the 
Harpers  published  the  English  Language,  in  its  elements 
and  forms,  with  a  history  of  its  origin  and  development,  etc.» 
by  William  C.  Fowler,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst 
College.  In  the  preface  to  this  grammar,  after  mentioning 
the  names  of  Webster,  Latham,  Guest,  Harrison,  Wallis, 
Whately,  Lowth,  Sir  John  Stoddart,  and  others,  whose 
works  the  compiler  has  consulted,  he  acknowleges  his  obli- 
gations to  Latham  in  a  particular  manner ;  says  that  he  has 
read  his  works  with  advantage,  and  used  them  largely* 
What  advantage  he  has  derived  from  reading  Latham's 
works  we  may  hereafter  see  ;  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
used  them  may  appear  from  the  following  synopsis.  Of  the 
first  part,  viz :  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  language, 
of  two  chapters ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  is  copied, 
verbatim,  from  Latham ;  of  the  second  part,  viz  :  the  pho- 
nology of  the  English  language,  seven  chapters  out  of  nine 
are  Latham's ;  of  the  part  devoted  to  orthgraphy,  nearly 
five  chapters  out  of  six  are  Latham's.  On  the  subject  of 
etymology  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  understand  Latham's 
principles,  and  he  makes  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  combine  the 
old  system  of  classical  analogy  with  the  true  system  adopted 
by  his  English  leader.  Thinking  he  is  on  safe  ground  here, 
with  Murray  and  Lowth  as  his  predecessors  and  guides,  he 
skakes  off  Latham,  and  sets  up  for  himself;  but,  attracted 
by  the  display  of  learning  which  the  latter  exhibits,  and 
anxious  to  enrich  his  pages  with  the  same,  he  returns  to  him, 
and  never  seems  to  suspect  that  he  is  floundering  in  a  maze 
which  he  can  by  no  means  unravel ;  thus,  in  the  article 
gender,  Latham  shows  that,  save  a  fragmentary  specimen 
in  the  pronouns,  the  English  language  is  destitute  of  gender. 
But  this  will  not  do  for  Fowler ;  he  blunders  at  the  outset — 
defines  gender  a  distinction  expressing  the  natural  distinction 
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of  sex— a  blunder  which  no  classical,  no  Anglo-Saxon,  no 
French  scholar  could  make,  and  actually  gives,  as  specimens 
of  gender,  words  which  Latham  contends  are  not  to  be  so 
regarded ;  and  then,  having  floundered  about  until  he  is  com- 
pletely lost,  he  creeps  again  under  the  shelter  of  Latham's 
wing,  and  eases  himself  by  quoting  verbatim  several  pages, 
which,  as  he  has  inserted  them,  may  seem  to  be  a  corrobo- 
ration by  Latham  of  a  principle  which  Fowler  recognizes, 
but  which  Latham  denies.  We  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Fow- 
ler any  moral  guilt  in  this  matter  ;  his  only  fault  was  in  the 
adoption  of  a  master  whom  he  does  not  understand.  He 
repeats  all  that  he  had  ever  learned  from  Murray  respecting 
the  cases  of  nouns,  and  then  comes  back  to  Latham  and  tells 
us  that  nouns  have  strictly  but  one  case,  viz,  the  possessive. 
In  the  chapters  on  the  verb  he  follows  the  old  plan  of  fol- 
lowing the  analogy  with  the  classical  tongues,  thus  betray- 
ing his  ignorance  of  Latham's  principles,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  so  convulsively  grasps  at  him.  He  is  as  vulgar  as 
Roswell  C.  Smith,  in  supposing  you  to  be  the  second  person 
singular,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  devotes  two 
whole  pages  of  his  book  to  explain  the  substitution  of  plu- 
rality for  unity  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns.  He  errs  with 
Smith  in  giving  two  subjunctive  forms,  and  he  adopts  Mur- 
ray's confusion  of  mighty  could,  uxmld  and  should ;  and  he 
actually  gives  us  a  paradigm  of  conjugation  of  the  passive 
voice.  Why  did  he  not  give  a  middle  voice,  and  a  dual 
number  ?  A  passive  voice  in  English,  and  this,  too,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  work  published  in  1850 !  Verily  there  is  no 
measuring  the  presumption  of  ignorance. 

But  a  signal  proof  of  the  little  profit  which  the  author  has 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Latham's  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  blindly  copied  his  errors.  Thus,  La- 
tham says,  ^'  the  second  classification  of  weak  verbs  con- 
tains those  which  shorten  the  vowels  on  the  preterite  as  leave^ 
left.  This  class  also  contains  those  words  which  end  in  d 
or  ty  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  short  vowel  in  the  pre- 
teriteJ''^  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  is  (probably)  a  (typo- 
graphical) errori  and  that  the  word  present  was  intended  for 
preterite ;  but  our  author,  capable  of  seeing  no  error,  blindly 
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follows  his  leaden  perfeclly  regardless  of  the  absurdity  which 
he  utters.  We  insist  upon  this  point :  one  may  err  in  copying 
another,  without  the  presumption  of  ignorance  ;  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  the  original,  we  are  not  very  rigid  in  at- 
tending to  the  copy.  Thus,  though  in  another  portion  of  the 
work,  adjectives  and  nouns  are  called  variable^  and  pronouns 
invariable  names ;  we  regard  this  mistake  as  proving  no- 
thing ;  we  give  the  credit  of  it  to  the  devil  to  whom  it  is 
due.  But  we  contend  that  if  the  American  author  had  truly 
understood  his  subject,  he  would  have  discovered  the  error, 
from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  and  would  have  carefully 
corrected  it.  The  error  of  Latham  is  carefully  repeated, 
and  we  charge  ignorance  home  upon  the  Amherst  professor. 
Mr.  Fowler's  rules  for  English  syntax  amount  to  fifty-two ; 
Wallis  gives  none. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Latham's  work  on  the  English 
Language  was  published,  and,  for  some  time,  the  high  price 
at  which  the  London  edition  was  sold  prevented  its  intro- 
duction into  our  schools.  When,  therefore.  Fowler's  gram- 
mar appeared,  in  1850,  the  very  large  share  which  Latham 
had  in  the  work,  together  with  the  excellent  contributions  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Gibbs,  of  New  Haven,  induced  some  of  our  col* 
leges  to  lay  it  before  their  students.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
College  of  Charleston,  where,  however,  it  was  soon  super- 
seded by  Latham's  abridgment  of  his  great  work,  and  it  is 
still,  we  believe,  in  use  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 

There  are  two  modes  of  studying  English  grammar,  and 
they  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Any  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  must  result  in  failure,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Fowler's  book.  One  may  assume  Murray  as  his 
standard,  and  he  may  dabble  in  parts  of  speech,  declensions 
and  conjugations  to  his  heart's  content.  If  he  is  a  classical 
scholar  he  must  smile  at  the  vain  repetition  of  an  oft  told  tale ; 
but  if  he  is  not,  he  must  be  amazed  at  the  unmeaning  and 
unnecessary  formulas  and  rules  which  he  is  compelled  to 
learn.  He  will  be  taught  that  the  same  word  which  is  in 
the  nominative  case  before  a  verb,  is  in  the  objective  after  it ; 
(as  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cascy  cams^  a  falling  from  or 
declension  of  a  noun   from   its  proper  form,  except  for  the 
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possessive;)  that  the  same  word,  love  for  example,  may  be 
in  the  first  person  singular,  the  first,  second  or  third  person 
plural,  according  to  the  word  which  precedes  it;  that  the 
construction  of  principal  words,  with  auxiliary  verbs,  form 
integral  portions  of  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs.  He  will 
be  taught  the  rules  of  concord,  and  the  rules  of  government. 
Here  we  ask,  will  any  one  or  all  of  those  teachings  increase 
his  knowlege  of  the  language  ?  Let  us  take  a  homely  Latin 
sentence — by  it  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  rules  of  con- 
cordance ;  let  it  be  Mala  dtUcia  amant  pueri  parvuli — ^Lillle 
boys  love  sweet  apples.  You  may  arrange  these  five  Latin 
words  in  as  many  different  ways  as  you  can,  and  they  can 
have  no  other  but  the  meaning  given  above.  Let  us  give 
the  English  according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  pur- 
posely written  the  Latin;  apples  sweet  love  boys  little,  or  we 
may  say,  little  sweet  apples  love  boys.  Now,  we  ask  if  either 
of  those  two  latter  propositions  are  given  to  a  reader,  of  what 
use  would  the  rules  of  government  and  concord  be  in  eluci- 
dating the  mystery/  Suppose  the  proposition  to  be,  Little 
apples  love  sweet  boys ;  there  is  a  perfectly  constructed  sen- 
tence, complying,  in  every  respect  with  the  most  rigid  rules 
of  grammar,  absolutely  faultless,  and  yet  containing  an  im- 
possible proposition.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Latin 
tongue  demands  a  knowlege  of  the  rules  of  concord  and  gov- 
ernment; in  English  the  meanings  of  words,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  depend  upon  their  places  in  the  proposi- 
tion. If  they  are  impropeily  placed  they  mean  nothing, 
and  no  grammatical  rules  can  be  brought  to  aid  you;  if  they 
are  properly  placed,  you  have  followed  the  English  idiom, 
and  you  are  independent  of  rules  borrowed  from  a  foreign 
tongue.  This  method  of  studying  English  grammar,  there- 
fore, teaches  nothing  which  is  not  ridiculous  to  the  <  lassical 
scholar,  and  utterly  unmeaning  to  him  who  has  not  that 
accomplishment. 

The  other  mode  of  studying  English  grammar  is  to  go  to 
the  elements  of  the  language,  trace  its  origin,  progress  and 
history ;  to  investigate  unusual  forms  and  apparent  anomalies. 
This  necessarily  takes  us  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
French  tongues,  opens  the  door  of  philological  and  etymolo- 
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gical  research,  taxes  our  acquaintance  with  history,  both 
political  and  literary,  and  never  for  a  moment  departs  from 
the  simplicity  of  common  sense.  In  this  spirit,  Dr.  Latham 
has  written  his  admirable  book,  and,  we  are  hapy  to  add, 
that  his  compendium,  the  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, has  been  re-published  by  the  Appletons,  who  have 
had  the  modesty,  or  humility,  to  print  it  without  any  revision 
or  emendatoin  whatever.  Of  course  we  leave  out  of  view  the 
subject  of  general  grammar  ;  this  can  be  successfully  pur- 
sued only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  several  languages. 
Of  works  of  this  class  we  may  barely  mention  Harris' 
Hermes,  the  grammar  of  the  Port  Royal,  and  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart's  essay  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

But  to  return  and  to  conclude.  The  character  of  our 
American  pub'ishers  and  editors  is,  to  say  the  least,  unprin- 
cipled. Ii  reflects,  too,  upon  the  whole  American  people, 
for  frauds  of  the  kind  we  have  described  can  succeed  only 
with  a  very  dishonest  or  a  very  ignorant  people ;  and  which- 
ever alternative  we  ar'opt,  we  must  descend  from  the  high 
position  which  we  complacently  assume  for  ourselves*  The 
pretext  of  revision,  improvement  and  emendation,  is  too 
palpable  not  to  be  seen  through  at  once  as  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance and  incapacity,  and  the  notion  of  adaptation  to  Ame- 
rican youth  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.  This  evil  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  abated.  How  is 
this  to  be  eflTected  ?  Simply  by  acting  the  part  of  an  honest 
people ;  by  giving  to  labour  and  genius  a  right  to  the  profit 
of  its  production ;  in  a  word,  by  international  copyright 
This  is  desirable  on  every  ground ;  it  is  demanded  by  com- 
mon honesty,  which  teaches  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  that 
which  fairly  belongs  to  another.  Decency  demands  it,  for 
we  are  becoming  a  reproach  among  our  neighbors  for  our 
unscrupulous  appropriation  of  the  rightful  property  of  others. 
Self-interest  demands  it,  for,  until  this  act  of  justice  be  done, 
we  shall  be  forever  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  as  have 
figured  in  this  paper ;  and  when  this  act  of  justice  shall 
have  been  rendered,  and  safe  from  the  impositions  such  as 
we  have  described,  a  truer  and  a  purer  light  of  knowlege 
IS  shed  upon  us — then  shall  we  feel  and  acknowlege  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  F.  A.  P. 
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Art.  V. — ^The  Public  Health. 

Considerations  with  regard  to  the  Hygiene^  and  Sanatory 
Economy  of  Cities.  ^  Charleston  :  1853. 

The  progressive  characteristics  of  the  age  we  live  in,  are 
in  nothing  more  strongly  exemplified,  than  in  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  ameliorate  the  sanatory  condition 
of  communities.  Nor  are  the  remarkable  effects  which,  al- 
most in  every  department  of  human  exertion,  result  from 
well-directed  action,  more  beneficially  felt  by  the  entire  mass 
of  the  human  family,  than  they  are  in  the  one  we  are  about 
to  consider.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  well  directed  efforts 
have,  in  every  instance,  resulted  in  the  most  decided  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  communities :  that,  with  this 
amelioration  of  the  health,  there  has  followed  an  equal  im- 
provement in  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life :  that 
better  education,  improved  morals,  a  higher  tone  of  characr 
ter  and  an  elevated  social  rank,  have  invariably  come  along 
with  an  increased  average  duration  of  life,  and  a  decreased 
average  mortality  in  a  population,  what  other  argument  can 
the  philanthropist  need  to  stimulate  his  efforts  1  And  if  to 
this,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  may  add  the  promise  of  a  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  wealth  of  tlie  community,  with  all  that 
follows  iathe  train  of  pecuniary  ease — abundant  food,  com- 
fortable clothing  and  good  lodgings  for  the  operatives,  with 
adequate  returns  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  invest- 
ments, for  the  the  capitalists ;  in  what  stronger  terms  can 
we  appeal  to  every  class  for  a  patient  hearing,  while  we 
point  out  how  these  important  results  may  be  brought  about  7 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  should  not  be  left  to 
scientific  men.  These  may  be  called  upon  to  show  how  the 
efforts,  to  be  made,  may  be  best  directed  ;  but  to  others  be- 
long the  duty  of  bringing  into  use  the  results  which  scientific 
research  may  point  out.  Nor  is  this  question  to  be  viewed 
in  one  aspect  alone.  It  is  not  a  matter  affecting  the  comfort, 
nor  even  the'material  interests  of  single  communities.  View- 
ed in  its  broadest  extent,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  the  most  in- 
timate relation  to  all  that  is  calculated  to  improve  the  phy- 
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sical,  moral,  and  social  relations  of  man.  From  calcula- 
tions, based  upon  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  observa- 
tions, made  in  England,  for  a  series  of  years,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  mortality  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  might  be 
assumed,  as  a  fair  average  rate  of  deaths,  in  a  population 
where  sanatory  measures  were  properly  attended  to :  where- 
as, the  actual  sacrifice  of  human  life,  for  a  series  of  seven 
years,  from  1838  to  1844,  from  causes  easily  to  be  avertedy 
and  therefore  unnecessary,  was  30,000  per  annum,  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  50,000  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 
While  the  number  of  cases  of  unnecessary  sickness  has  been 
estimated,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  28  to  each  death,  or 
980,000  for  England  and  Wales,  and  1,708,000  for  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  And  if  the  amou  it  of  mortality,  which  can 
be  averted  from  a  population  by  attention  to  sanatory  mea- 
sures, easily  instituted,  be  so  great  in  England,  where  the 
comforts  of  life  abound,  what  may  we  not  assume  it  to  be, 
in  countries  where  the  merest  wants  of  man  are  but  meager- 
ly  supplied?  Could  such  investigations  be  carried  on  in 
Russia,  Turkey,  or  even  in  Spain,  the  figures  given  for  Eng- 
land would  doubtless  be  quadrupled  or  more,  and  the  philan- 
thropist would  soon  be  brought  to  understand,  that  the  best 
way  to  elevate  his  fellow  being  in  the  grade  of  life,  would 
be,  by  invigorating  and  prolonging  his  physical  existence,  as 
the  first  step  towards  raising  him  in  intelligence  and  virtue.* 
Viewed  as  a  moral,  and  also,  as  an  economical  question, 
the  same  sources  of  information,  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded, will  prove  that,  wherever  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
prospects  of  increased  health  have  improved,  the  whole  tone 
of  society  has  been  ameliorated.    Let  the  lowest  classes  of 

*  The  avertg  ^  mortality  ia  America  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  in  England,  it 
being  one  in  44.65  for  the  former,  and  one  in  44.60  for  the  latter.  But  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  ia5^  in  England,  "while  it  is  only  20  in  this  country — a  difference 
BOt  to  be  attributed  to  any  adrantages  in  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  Englidi  po- 
pnlation,  but  to  the  greater  age  of  the  English.  This  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  children,  to  a  given  number  of  adults,  in  each  country.  Thus,  in 
England,  there  were  5,025  persons,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60,  who  had  3,610 
children  under  15  years  of  age— while,  in  America,  4,789  of  the  first liad  4,371  of 
the  last,  dependent  on  them.  Again,  in  Eng'and,  in  every  10,000  persons,  1,866 
are  beyond  50,  while,  in  America,  there  are  only  830. 
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a  popiiIatioD  find  that  they  may  look  for  something  more 
than  just  enough  to  keep  life  within  their  emaciated  forms, 
and  they  will,  with  wonderful  instinct,  learn  the  value  of 
longevity  and  health.  Let  the  heads  of  families,  in  those 
classes,  understand  that  the  public  authorities  are  removing, 
from  among  them,  the  causes  which  are  introducing  into 
their  homes  wasting  sickness  and  premature  death :  the 
causes  which,  along  with  sickness,  are  entailing  on  them 
all  the  expenses  of  lost  time  and  increased  wants — which 
are  increasing  their  expenses  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
cutting  off  their  sources  of  supply :  let  them  understand  that . 
the  public  authorities  are  labouring  hard,  and  in  the  right 
way,  to  bestow  upo  i  them  lengthened  days  and  increased 
strength,  so  that  they  may  fairly  hope,  by  exertion  on  their 
own  part,  to  do  something  more  than  live;  and  there  is  that 
instinct  within  them,  which  prompts  them  at  once  to  elevate 
their  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  calculations,  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
show  the  equivalent  in  motu^y,  for  the  annual  waste  of  life 
and  sacrifice  of  health,  under  ihe  heads  ot  sickness,  funerals, 
lost  time  and  labour,  &c.,  set  this  down  at  he  enormous  sum, 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  a  fraction  less  than  £15,000,000. 
Let  this  sum  be  saved  from  the  ;e  melancholy  and  dishearten- 
ing uses,  and  thrown  into  the  amount  dispensed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  comforts,  and  in  the  education,  &Cm  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  we  fearlessly  pause  to  ask,  what  will  be  the  na- 
ture and  e>tent  of  the  change,  in  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  relations  of  those  classes  ? 

Man  and  his  m'nd  are  essentially  the  same  in  every  sphere 
of  life.  As  he,  who  has  education  and  wealth,  is  incessantly 
striving  to  attain  to  something  beyond  his  present  condition : 
pleasing  himself  with  fancy  sketches  of  something  belter 
which  he  may  attain  by  exertion,  and  reveling  in  dreams  of 
ambition,  or  in  visions  of  countless  w^ealth ;  so  he,  who  is 
humble  and  takes  his  start  from  a  lower  region,  ever  looks 
up  and  ho|  es  he  may  attain  some  good,  which  appears  desi- 
rable to  him  in  the  distance.  He  begins  to  accumulate ;  sur- 
rounds himself  with  comforts;  is  pleased  to  see  his  family 
better  housed,  better  dressed  and  better  fed,  and  soon  looks 
forward  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
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These  are  the  beginnings  of  an  improved  moral  and  eco- 
nomical position,  and  they  spring  directly  from  ameliorations 
in  the  sanatory  condition  of  a  community.  The  following 
calculations  will  show  how  greatly  the  comforts  and  the  ease 
of  life  add  to  its  duration  :  the  age,  at  death,  among  the 
gentry  of  England,  is  44  :  among  the  tradesmen  25 !  while 
artizans,  &c.,  only  attain  22 !!  and  the  average  of  all  who  die 
at  21  and  upwards  is,  for  these  three  classes  respectively,  60, 
51,  49.  Now,  though  we  have  not  the  Utopian  idea  of 
bringing  all  classes  of  the  community  to  an  equality,  by  san- 
atory or  any  other  means,  yet,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  resuLs  already  obtain- 
ed by  sanatory  reforms,  promise  still  greater  benefits  in  the 
course  of  time.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, of  Edinburgh,  holds  the  following  prudent,  yet 
hopeful  language: 

**  But  if  the  public  expectation,  as  to  the  eflfect  of  these  measures,  be 
not  raised  above  a  reasonable  height — if  it  be  only  affirmed  th  it  the 
health  of  all  towns  may  be  gradually,  but  materially  improved  ;  the 
extension  of  epidemics  in  them  be  restrained;  the  probability  of  life, 
even  in  large  and  ill  situated  towns,  be  \ery  considerably  increH>ed  ; 
and  the  C(»mfortand  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  ma- 
terially promoted : — the  committee  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
saying,  that  they  think  all  these  benefits  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated from  these  measures/' 

Lot  us  now^  leave  this  general  view  of  our  subject,  and, 
taking  up,  separately,  a  few  of  the  more  important  points, 
give  them  such  detailed  consideration  as  our  limits  may  per- 
mit. Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  drainngo  and 
cleanliness.  The  first,  as  we  shall  show,  by  the  authorities 
cited,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  everywhere*  But  to  us 
it  is  doubly  so.  Our  situation  is  so  low  and  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  our  soil  so  porous  and  prone  to  become 
sobbed  with  water  to  its  very  surface,  and  our  climate  car- 
ries on  so  extensive  an  evaporation  from  the  soil-water,  that 
all  these  combine  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  subjects  for  reflection.  The  city  of  Birming- 
ham, in  England*  is  notoriously  one  of  the  n\ost  healthy  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  this  enviable  distinction  is  owing  to  its  ex- 
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cellent  drainage,  dry  soil,  absence  of  cellars,  open  streets, 
and  separate  houses  for  families.  Whilst  Liverpool,  the  most 
unhealthy  of  (he  English  cities,  is  the  worst  drained,  most 
crowded,  and  has  the  most  insufficient  provision  for  its  poon 
In  1832, Birmingham  totally  escaped  the  cholera,  whilst  Bils- 
ton,  only  eight  miles  off  and  in  hourly  communication,  suffer- 
ed more  than  any  other  town  in  England.  In  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Leicester,  the  average  age  at  death,  in  1840,  in  the 
streets  that  were  drained,  was  23^  years:  in  those  partially 
drained,  17^  :  in  those  entirely  undrained,  13^  years.  These 
instances  are  striking;  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  many 
others.  Thus,  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Calcutta,  so  no- 
torious for  its  inhospitable  climate,  is  attributed  to  the  nature 
of  its  site,  the  deficiency  of  drainage,  crowding  of  the  popu- 
lation, bad  construction  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  filth  of  the  public 
markets,  and  the  miserable  habits  of  the  population.  And  in 
Gibraltar,  where  yellow  fever  has  so  often  decimated  the 
population,  and  where  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  its 
rocky  soil  and  isolated  position  ought  to  have  insured  it  im- 
munity from  this  scourge,  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  has 
been  attributed,  on  the  very  best  authority,  to  bad  drainage 
and  ventilation,  and  to  crowding.  It  has  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  says  Hennen,  that  yellow  fever 
was  not  imported  into  Gibraltar  in  1828,  and  into  other  places 
in  other  years,  but  that  abundant  causes  existed  in  the  place. 

The  laws  regulating  the  spread  of  all  epidemics,  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  is  so  well  established,  in  all  the  wri- 
tings of  medical  men  on  these  subjects,  that  we  shall  assume 
it  as  granted,  and,  therefore,  in  citing  our  pi  oofs  of  the  im- 
portance of  drainage  and  cleanliness,  we  will  use,  promiscu- 
ously, such  examples  as  come  to  hand,  of  the  efficiency  of 
moisture  and  filth  in  exciting  disease,  without  regard  to 
the  particular  form  of  epidemic  to  which  they  have  refer- 
ence. In  this  view,  the  remarks  of  a  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  means  of  improving  the  health  of  London,  are  quite 
to  our  purpose.    They  say,  speaking  of  cholera  : 

"Under  proper  circumstances  of  cleanliness  and  veDtilation, 
this  disease  seldom  spreads  in  families,  and   rarely  passes  to  those 
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about  the  sick,  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  particularly  predisposed.  It  will  not,  therefore,  bt  neces- 
sary where  there  is  space,  and  where  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
and  purity  of  air^  to  separate  members  of  families  actually  afliicted 
with  the  disease." 

And,  speaking  of  the  iavasion  of  the  cholera,  the  same 
committee  say: 

"  It  has  almost  always  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  lowest  and 
dampest  portion  of  the  city  attacked.  This  statement  may  be  veri- 
fied by  reference  to  St.  Petersburg,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Bres- 
lau,  Wari-aw,  Paris,  Sunderland,  Carlisle,  Manchester,  Ln;;don,  and 
England  generally.  It  is  the  combination  of  humidity  with  impunty 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  so*  powerfully  predisposes  to  chulera: 
cleanliness  seems  to  be  capable  of  counteiaciing  the  effects  of  mere 
humidity.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  comparative  exemption,  from  cholera, 
which  that  country  enjoyed." 

This  conclusion  is  fully  borno  out  by  the  evidence  collect- 
ed by  the  best  writers  on  the  cholera,  particularly  Orion  and 
Jameson. 

A  writer  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
discussing  the  subject,  though  without  attempting  to  eluci- 
date the  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
cholera  into  any  place,  says  : 

"  We  can,  with  tolerable  certainty,  foretell  both  the  locality  and 
the  class  of  people  which  will  be  chiefly  affected.  The  localiiy  will 
be  that  in  which,  from  situation,  or  from  the  habits  of  the  ii. habit- 
ants, the  air  is  damp  from  the  exhalations  from  river»  or  nmi^hes, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  impure  by  animal  and  vtjrt^tuble 
exhalations,  which  stream  up  from  a  crowd  of  peo}«le,  ignmnpt  or 
careless  of  sanatory  precautions;  and  the  class  of  people  will  be 
thc»se  who  are  subject  to  these  influences.  These  simple  pri::eii)!es — 
so  simple  that  it  appears  almost  unnecessary  thus  forn)jtll\  to  an- 
nounce them — have  been  proved  by  a  multitude  of  ob.sei Nations, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  India," 
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The  commissioners  on  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  metropolis,  in  their  first  report,  write : 

"  It  18  now  universally  known  that  m  the  metropolis,  as  in  eyrerj 
town  and  city,  the  places  in  which  typhus  is  to  be  found,  from  which 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent,  and  which  it  occasionally  decimates,  are 
the  neglected  and  filthy  parts  of  it;  the  parts  unvisited  by  the 
8cavenjr<'i\  the  parts  which  are  without  sewers,  or  which,  if  provided 
with  sewers,  are  without  house  drains  into  them  :  or  which,  if  they 
have  both  sewers  and  house-drains,  are  without  a  due  and  regulated 
supply  of  wHter  for  washing  away  their  filth,  and  f*)r  the  purp«»so8  of 
surface  cleaning  and  domei^tic  use.  The  e\i<lence  that  the  track  of 
typhus  is  evfr>Mhere  marked  by  the  extent  of  this  domain  of  filth, 
has  been  so  otlen  adduced  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it:  but  the 
evidence  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  this  was  also  every- 
where, the  precise  track  of  this  pestilence,  is  not  so  well  knoNan.** 

Here  we  have  proof  of  the  very  highest  kind,  from  a 
source  entirely  above  qtiestion,  and  in  language  as  precise 
and  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  with  regard  to  two  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  But  our 
authorities  do  not  terminate  here,  nor  are  these  the  only  dis- 
eases to  which  such  remarks  are  applical)le.  Before  leaving 
them,  however,  we  will  fortify  our  position  by  an  extract  or 
two,  more,  in  relation  to  these.  The  committee,  above  quo- 
ted, hi  its  second  report  holds  the  follow^ing  language : 

"The  districts  we  have  cited,  as  bein^  those  chieflly  afflicted  with 
typhus  and  cholera  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  dit^gracefully  distin- 
guinhed  by  a  total  disregard  of  sanatory  regulations.  Thus,  t4ie  streets 
of  St.  OUve  and  St.  Thomas,  a  district  which  stands  first  on  the  list 
of  unhealthy  [places  in  the  table  referred  to,  are  stated,  by  the  inedi* 
cal  officer,  'to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  civilized  world.'  In  VVhilechapel, 
we  are  informed,  '  that  the  great  niHJority  of  its  confined  and  crowd- 
ed streets,  courts  and  alleys  remain  withcuit  air,  water,  or  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  removal  of  its  accumulated  filth-'  The  whole 
district  of  Bermondsey  is  reported  'to  be  intersected  by  open  ditch- 
es of  the  most  oflensive  character,  and  abounding,  in  several  parts, 
with  fever  nestM..'  In  Lambeth,  where  ch«»lera  also  prevailed  stivere- 
ly,  it  Is  stated  that  '  there  are  numerous  open  ditches  of  the  most 
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horrible  description ;'  and,  in  general,  the  cleansing,  paving  and  wa- 
ter supply,  and,  consequently,  the  internal  cleanliness  is  either  totally 
wanting  or  grievously  defective.''  ^ 

A  writer,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
speaking  of  the  probabilities  of  yellow  fever  ever  being  in- 
troduced into  England,  especially  with  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  the  use  of  quarantine  laws,  says : 

'^  Quarantines  may  be  abandoned  as  useless,  in  all  cajes  where  we 
feel  certain  that  the  poison  will  not  meet  wi^h  its  conditions  of  exis* 
tence.  These  conditions  are  a  certain  heat,  a  certain  moisture,  and 
certain  effluvia  from  animals  or  vegetables.  Thus  we  consider  that 
in  this  climate,  the  yellow  fever  poison  would  be  incapable  of  devel* 
opment,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
cold,  and  perhaps,  through  the  whole  year,  in  consequence  of  our 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  which,  if  not  yet  so  perfect  as 
they  will  be,  have  yet  so  greatly  improved,  as  to  have  kept  at  bay 
all  pestilences  during  the  last  century.  We  consider  that  the  prepo* 
sition  to  receive  the  sick  of  the  Eclaire  into  Ha&lar  hospital,  was  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  we  entertain  no  fear  but  that,  from  the  venti- 
lation and  cleanliness  of  the  hospital,  the  disaase  would  have  lost 
its  contagious  property,  or  in  other  words,  that  its  self  re-producing 
property  would  have  become  inappreciable,'' 

Such  are  the  eflfects  attributed  to  carefully  instituted  hy- 
gienic measures,  that  the  highest  medical  authority  of  Eng- 
land ventures  to  advocate  the  introduction,  into  a  large  and 
well  filled  hospital,  of  patients  labouring  under  a  most  viru- 
lent disease,  to  which  contagious  properties  were  attributed, 
basing  the  opinion  of  the  safety  of  such  a  step,  on  the  care- 
fully enforced  hygienic  measures,  which  experience  has  shown 
are  sufficient  for  arresting  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  We 
consider  this  carefully  weighed  opinion,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  very  highest  source  known  to  scientific  and  practical 
investigation,  as  fraught  with  instruction  for  the  candid 
searcher  after  truth.  The  reviewer  has  been  engaged  in 
sifting  all  the  recent  information  on  the  subject  of  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases,  with  the  very  object  we  now  have 
ID  view  ;  to  discover  by  what  means  the  community  may  be 
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proterted  from  their  ravages,  and  he  comes  deliberately  to 
the  ronchision  that  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  quarantine  or 
iioninlercourse ;  not  by  cutting  off  the  sufferers  from  the 
comforts  of  a  well  ordered  hospital,  but  by  placing  lie  hos- 
pital and  its  inmates  in  such  a  condition  of  hygienic  sound- 
ness, as  will  enable  them  to  resist  the  enc;roachments  of  any 
foreign  disease,  even  though  its  nature  may  seem  to  l>e 
highly  contagious.  If  sanatory  measures  can  justify  the 
admission  of  diseased  and  dying  men,  into  the  wards  of 
a  large  and  amply  fitted  hospital,  without  risk  to  the  inmates 
even  when  this  disease  and  denth  results  from  an  epedemic 
of  generally  supposed  contagious  quahties,  is  there  any 
less  wonderful  effect  that  we  may  not  confidently  look  for 
from  their  judicious  and  general  adoption  ?  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  Eclaire  spread  conster- 
nation on  all  sides.  The  survivors  of  her  decimated  crew 
were  believed  to  carry  about  their  bodies  and  their  clothes 
the  se(*ds  of  a  subtle  contagion,  ready  to  propagate,  in  all 
who  were  brought  into  intercourse  with  them,  its  own  fatal 
disease;  yet  an  enlightened  and  a  well-weighed  medical 
opinion  decided  that  these  contaminated  individuals  might 
be  safely  introduced  into  the  midst  of  others,  even  though 
the  dread  of  contagion  was  acting  upon  the  imaginations  of 
these  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  doubly  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  infection. 

The  immense  importance  of  this  opinicn  to  the  subject  we 
are  discussing,  tempts  us  to  dwell  upon  it  still  further.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  subject  which,  when  fully  elaborated  and 
fairly  brought  before  the  public,  is  to  decide  upon  the  exact 
place  which  quarantine  restrictions  are  to  hold  among  the 
means  employed  for  excluding  diseases  from  communities  ; 
and  the  absolute  value  of  hygienic  measures,  habitually  kept 
in  view,  for  the  same  all-important  object.  If  yellow  fever, 
which  by  many  of  the  best  English  authorities  is  considered 
contagious,  and  which  the  writers  in  the  able  journal  from 
which  th  s  opinion  has  been  quoted,  a  journal  the  ablest 
of  its  kind,  have  powerfully  contributed  to  prove  is  so  under 
certain  circumstances—if  yellow  fever  can  be  robbed  of  this 
quality  by  sanatory  measures  properly  devised  and  enforced* 
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b  it  not  the  part  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  public  authort^ 
ties  to  turn  their  attention  chie/ly  to  these  measures,  instead 
of  trusting  alone  to  a  quarantine  law  which  no  power  or 
foresight  on  earth  can  ever  effectually  execute  ?  We  have 
noticed  already  tlie  well-established  fact,  that  the  laws  regu-> 
lating  the  origin  atnl  spread  of  most  epidemics  are  the  same 
or  nearly  so «  hence,  if  the  opinion  given  in  relation  to  the 
Eclaire  be  sound,  it  would  be  equally  so  in  regard  to  any 
other  disease  of  this  class.  We  have  only,  then,  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  ines^timable  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
a  community  from  the  exclusion  of  yellow  fever,  typhus, 
cholera,  and  even,  to  a  very  great  extent,  influenza,  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,)  and  many  other  diseases  from  which 
populous  communities  now  suffer  deeply,  in  order  Co  judge 
of  the  vahie  of  measures  fraught  with  so  much  importance. 
To  these  truths,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion it  may  be  said,  are  becoming  known  through  the  unpaid 
and,  until  recently,  unaided  labours  of  that  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  body,  governments  cannot  remain  indifferent. 
In  all  civilized  coimtries  protection  to  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  all,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  together 
with  a  due  care  for  the  morals,  religion  and  education  of  the 
entire  community  are  the  true  and,  we  may  say,  the  only 
objects  of  government.  How  is  this  great  function  to  l)e 
exercised  by  the  constituted  authorities?  Surely  it  must  be 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  us  to  view  the  occurrence  of  pestilence,  war  and  famine 
as  the  beneficent  means  instituted  by  a  wise  Providence,  and 
proper  to  be  encouraged  by  a  prudent  government,  for  redu- 
cing an  over-grown  and  redundant  population.  We  can  no 
longer  view  the  extermination  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
classes  of  a  community  as  the  best  means  of  adding  to  the, 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  rich.  Though  these  barbarous 
ideas  wore  at  one  time  put  forth  by  the  erudite  writers  on 
political  economy,  wiser  and  less  savage  views  are  now  en- 
tertained, and  the  poor  man  is  deemed  worthy  of  at  least  a& 
much  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  man  as  he  en-^ 
joys  in  those  of  the  great   Being  who  made   him ;   whiles 
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sanatory  investigations  have  shown  that  the  rich  and  prospe- 
rous can,  in  no  way,  noore  eflfectually  ensure  the  preservation* 
among  themselves,  of  that  blessing  of  health  so  dearly  prized 
by  all,  and  without  which  wealth  and  grandeur  can  have  no 
more  earthly  duration  than  poverty  and  famine  enjoy,  than 
by  contributing  to  the  heallhfulness  of  the  very  lowest  classes ; 
for,  if  these  are  left  so  destitute  and  degraded  as  to  generate 
disease  and  death  in  their  dark  and  dismal  dwellings,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  wings  of  the  free  air  will  give  motioa 
and  direction  to  the  deadly  emanations,  and  waft  them  into 
the  downy  apartments  of  the  gay  and  happy. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  view  which  attributes  the  mortality  of  communities 
to  their  hygienic  conditions  than  that  furnished  by  Copland 
in  his  dictionary  of  practical  medicine.  In  his  article  on 
Plague,  paragraph  106,  after  gathering,  with  all  the  tact  he 
possesses  to  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  all  the  earnestness  of 
a  most  devoted  contagionist,  every  proof  he  can  find  in  fa- 
vour of  the  exclusively  contagious  nature  of  that  disease ;  its 
uniform  introduction  into  any  given  place  from  abroad  ;  and 
after  supporting  this  opinion,  with  all  his  acknowledged 
ability,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  view  sustained  by  others* 
that  it  is  capable,  under  propitious  circumstances,  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  he  is  forced  to  the  following  admission : 

"  There  are  many  circumstances  which  favour  the  opinion,"  (spon- 
taneous origin)  "and  many  which  militate  against  it :  first  of  the 
former, 

"Of  all  cities  or  places,  Cairo  furnishes  the  most  numerous  cir- 
cumstances conducive  to  the  production  of  this  pestilence  de  novo; 
a  crowded  population  in  dirty,  close  and  ill  ventilated  chambers, 
especially  in  the  Coptic  quarters,  narrow  streets  with  open  sewers  in 
many  places,  and  abounding  in  filth,  the  accumulation  of  decompo- 
sing animal  excretions  and  exuviss ;  a  rich,  deep  soil,  saturated  with 
animal  matter ;  low,  dose,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated  habitations ;  the 
burial  of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  most  of  the  Coptic  habita- 
tions ;  contaminated  and  unwholesome  water ;  adjoining  inundations; 
great  humidity  of  the  air  during  part  of  the  year,  and  a  temperature 
from  50^  to  60^  Fahr.,  are  a  combination  of  conditions  suficient  to 
generate  a  pestilential  malaria^  or,  at  least,  a  potro-adynamio  form 
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of  (eYer^  especially  when  they  exist  in  marked  grades,  or  are  aided 
by  a  scarcity  of  food,  by  great  humidity  and  stillness  of  the  air, 
and,  probably,  also,  by  a  negative  state  of  the  electro- motive  agency 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  earth's  surface.  If  these  do  not  actu- 
ally give  rise  to  the  pestilence,  without  any  preexisting  germ  or 
seminium  they  may  be  inferred,  at  least,  to  be  most  influential  in 
developing,  propagating,  and  even  in  perpetuating  such  a  germ ;  and 
in  solving  rise  to  a  susceptibility  or  predisposition  of  the  population 
to  be  infected  by  it,  as  far  as  these  favourable  circumstances  ex  tend, 
and  among  all  who  are  not  protected  by  a  previous  attack,  or  by 
other  causes/' 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  this.  We  have  here  the 
admission,  qualified  it  is  true»  of  the  stoutest,  and,  perhaps* 
the  most  powerful  champion  of  contagion  in  many  of  the 
diseases  which  are  far  from  being  given  up  by  the  advocates 
of  the  epidemic  origin  of  these  forms  of  disease,  that  certain 
circumstances  in  combination  are  sufficient  for  the  effect. 
This  is  virtually  abandoning  the  point.  If  the  disease  in 
question  may  be  generated  by  the  malaria,  and  if,  as  else- 
where admitted,  in  the  same  article,  introduction  alone  can- 
not do  it,  since  plague  does  not  spread  when  brought  into 
well-ordered  cities,  and  into  cities  situated  beyond  the  re- 
quired thermometric  range,  it  follows,  as  a  logical  deduction, 
that  it  is  the  local  and  not  the  adventitious  cause  which  is 
acting.  We  suppose  that  few  advocates  of  the  spontaneous 
side  of  the  question  will  deny  that  the  introduction  of  dis- 
eased bodies,  and  of  all  the  exuviae  secretion  and  excrement 
which  these  bodies  throw  out  into  an  atmosphere  already 
charged  with  the  proper  elements  of  disease^  may  give  the 
impetus,  and  set  the  machinery  in  operation.  We  are  even 
ready  to  admit  that  the  super-added  element  may  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  final  form  to  the  pestilence  which  is  to  com- 
mence. But  all  this  does  not  change  the  current  of  our 
reasoning,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  placing  communities, 
by  means  which  may  readily  be  carried  out,  into  such  hy- 
gienic condition  as  will  render  them  safe  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  pestilence. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  appalling  lesson  of  the 
late  season  in  our  Southern,  and  also  a  portion  of  our  Northern 
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communities,  we  will,  just  for  one  moment  longer,  dwell  od 
the  sources  from  which  we  have  already  drawn  so  freely,  for 
the  purpose  of  exemplifying,  by  the  history  of  one  of  our  most 
common  and  least  geographically  circumscribed  diseases, 
the  influence  of  sanatory  measures  on  the  general  health. 
The  same  London  committee  from  which  we  have  quoted 
in  relation  to  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus,  attr.butes 
the  spread  of  influenza  to  similar  causes. 

"The  cholera  districts,  the  typhus  district?, and  the  influenzi  dist- 
rictij,  are  the  same,"  they  say;  *'.and  the  l<>cal  condiiioiis  which 
favour  the  spread  and  increar^e  the  intensity  of  ihese,  and  all  kiiidred 
mahidies,  are  everywhere  similar.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  districts  in  which  we  htive  already  shown  that 
oholera  principally  prevailed,aud  from  which  typhus  is  rarely  if  ever 
absent,  influenza  was  twice,  and  in  some  instances  four  times,  as  fatal 
as  in  more  salubrious  parts  of  London." 

The  summer  of  1853  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country.  Never  have  disease  and  death  spread 
their  fearful  und  desolating  blight  with  such  ruthless  fury  in 
the  land.  We  shink  from  the  task  of  comparing  the  mor- 
tality of  tl>e  past  season,  in  our  comparatively  heahhy  com- 
munities, with  the  most  awful  records  of  the  pestilences 
which  in  former  times,  when  the  comforts  and  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  were  but  sparingly  enjoyed  by  the  miserable 
populations  of  the  old  countries,  have  swept  away  these 
poverty  and  panic  stricken  beings  like  mist  beneath  the  sun. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  cursory  investigation  we  have  made 
into  this  painfully  interesting  question,  that  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the  smaller  communities 
in  the  neighbouring  region  of  country,  have  paid  as  he?avy  a 
debt  of  retribution  for  neglected  hygienic  precautions  as  was 
ever  exacted  by  the  plague,  the  black  death,  the  typhus,  or 
the  cholera  in  the  old  world,  or  the  yellow  fever  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  either  hemisphere.  When  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  this  scourge  has  been  compiled,  and  the  full  extent  of 
its  ravages  revealed,  the  reader  will  stand  aghast  at  the 
conviction  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  such  virulence  may 
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be  assumed  by  diseases  as  shall  set  at  naught  the  best  di- 
rected and  most  unliring  exertions  of  science  and  humanity, 
and  he  will,  with  sagacious  intelligence  ask  himself  (he  ques- 
tion, why  has  this  been  so  ? 

In  attempting  a  reply  to  this  question  we  must,  under  Pro- 
vidence, attribute  the  viiulenr.e  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary range  it  took,  to  the  miserable  hygienic  condition 
of  the  populations  it  decimated.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  contagion,  infection  and  epidemia. 
But  we  may,  without  going  into  the  subject,  just  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  one  single  fact  of  importance  to  the  views 
we  are  bringing  forward.  If  yellow  fever  spreads  by  conta- 
gion or  infection,  and  is  to  be  excluded  by  quarantine  lawa, 
why  has  the  virulence  of  its  type  and  the  extent  of  its  range 
taken  such  entirely  different  proportions  this  season  from 
what  It  has  ever  before  assumed  ? 

To  answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  refer  to 
two  points:  1st,  the  history  of  such  diseases  as  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  contagious,  or  infectious ;  2(1,  the  con- 
dition of  the  communities  in  which  yellow  feyer  prevailed 
last  summer,  in  regard  to  the  sanatory  measures  in  force 
within  them. 

Among  diseases,  the  contagious  nature  of  which  are  not 
to  be  questioned,  we  may,  selecting  only  a  few,  name,  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  syphilis,  itch,  and  a  long  list  of  cu- 
taneous diseases.  These,  it  will  not  be  contended  by  any, 
are  ever  to  be  prevented  from  spreading  by  hygienic  means. 
The  only  safeguard  against  such  is  segregation  of  those 
who  are  liable.  If  the  separation  of  the  well  from  the  sick 
be  carefully  effected  these  diseases  cannot  spread,  but  if  such 
separation  is  not  brought  about  the  well  will  receive  the  dis- 
ease from  the  sick  ;  and  if  it  be  the  sick  that  change  place 
they  will  carry  it  from  one  community  to  another,  and  so 
enlarge  the  area  of  its  prevalence.  Quarantine  laws,  well 
enforced  will  effect  the  circumscription  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases within  any  given  limit ;  and  a  properly  regulated  po- 
lice will  restrain  them  even  in  the  communities  where  they 
have  obtained  a  footing.     No  sanatory  regulations  alone  will 
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do  this.  Separation  of  the  sick,  to  a  certain  distance,  from 
the  well  is  the  only  effectual  measure.  While  the  disease 
exists  in  the  community,  though,  its  virulence  in  individual 
cases  and  its  proneness  to  spread  will  both  be  increased  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  sanatory  measures.  This 
last  remark  applies  equally,  or  rather  with  much  greater 
force,  to  epidemic  diseases  ;  for,  if  they  are  introduced  into 
a  community  and  find  the  proper  nidus,  they  will  germinate 
and  spread  ;  if  they  do  not  they  will  die  out  with  the  cas<^ 
that  introduced  them.  This  has  usually  been  the  case  with 
yellow  fever  in  many  of  the  places  into  which  the  sick  from 
New  Orleans  went  during  the  late  season,  for,  on  this  occa- 
sion, instead  of  terminating,  as  usual  with  the  original  cases, 
or  at  most  with  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  among  those 
who  have  been  rendered  rife  for  disease  by  fear,  fatigue,  ex- 
posure, or  other  causes  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  sufferers,  an  entirely  different  result  has  followed.  The 
disease  has  spread  in  every  direction.  It  has  mattered  little 
whether  quarantine  restrictions  have  been  put  upon  com- 
merce or  no.  The  disease  has  stalked  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  a  large  range  of 
surface,  and  has  slain  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
in  apparent  disregard  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  here- 
tofore been  supposed  to  regulate  its  course. 

The  attempt  to  account  for  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
history  of  yellow  fever  will  form  an  answer  to  the  second 
point  made  above.  In  doing  this,  we  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  not  attempting  to  spread  out  all  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  but  only  submitting  a  few  of  them, 
taken  promiscuously.  And  although  the  advocates  of  a  con- 
tagious, infectious,  or  transmissable  nature  for  j^ellow  fever 
affect  to  admit  no  force  in  any  argument  drawn  from  what 
they  call  negative  proofs,  including  in  this  category  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  tailed  to  spread,  after  intro- 
duction into  a  community,  and  attributing  this  failure  to  a 
want  of  susceptibility  in  the  inhabitants,  or  a  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  its  spread,  an  argument 
which,  in  our  opinion,  only  strengthens  the  position  we  take, 
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(viz :)  that  the  commanication  is  throagh  the  air ;  we  will 
first  cite  the  well-known  facts  immediately  about  us,  and 
then  proceed  to  others  which  have  occurred  further  off. 

During  the  summer  of  1852  yellow  fever  originated  span- 
taneously  in  Charleston,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  con- 
taminated to  the  utmost  by  causes  which  have  been  already 
laid  before  the  public.  This  season  our  city  has  been  un- 
usually free  from  the  sources  of  malaria,  (filth,  moisture, 
etc.)  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
disease  which  would  be  remarkable  anywhere  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  But  beyond  this,  six  cases  of  yellow  fever 
loere  actually  brought  into  the  City,  three  in  a  vessel  from 
Baltimore,  one  from  Philadelphia,  one  from  Havana,  and  oue 
from  New  Orleans.  Two  of  these,  after  running  their  coarse 
in  the  City,  were  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto,  where  they  diod, 
which  accounts  for  their  not  appearing  on  the  city  bill  of 
mortality ;  the  others  recovered.  Yet  no  other  cases  followed. 
The  disease  did  not  take  root  though  the  heavy  rains  of 
September,  and  the  low  dew  point  and  point  of  condensa* 
tion  had  caused  some  of  our  observers  to  announce  that  the 
city  was  rife  for  disease.  An  active  police  had  done  its  duty, 
and  we  see  the  result.     Are  these  negative  facts  ? 

In  the  September  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  the  editor  holds  the  following  lan*> 
guage : 

"  About  the  26th  of  May  last,  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  entered 
the  Charity  Hospital,  and,  after  death,  black  vomit  was  found  in  the 
stomach.  The  first  fever  cases  originated  among  the  shipping,  along 
the  levee,  in  the  Fourth  district  A  large  population  of  unacclima- 
ted  persons,  living  in  wooden  huts,  with  floors  and  timbers  soaked 
in  water,  and  half  decayed,  were  seized  with  the  disease  in  the  most 
malignant  form.  For  some  time  previously,  rain  had  fallen  almost 
daily,  and  this,  added  to  a  hot  burning  sun,  seemed  to  give  strength 
to  the  poison,  and  lent  intensity  to  the  disease.  The  streets  in  the 
vicinity,  for  the  most  part,  were  nnpaved,  or  planked,  and  the  cul- 
verts, gutters,  etc.,  were  filled  with  water,  saturated  with  filth  and 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  crowded  state  of  these 
huts  and  low  wooden  tenements,  with  thin  floors  steeped  in  mud  and 
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water,  is  admirably  calculated  to  generate  and  propagate  the  germ 
of  a  disease  which  had  already  been  sown  in  their  midst. 

"The  habits  of  these  {)e()ple,  (being  chiefly  Irish  and  German  la- 
bourers) notoriously  negligent  and  filthy,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  all 
tho?e  precautionary  measures  which  a  limited  knowlege  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene  should  suggest,  seemed  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  conflagra- 
tion which  was  destined  to  extend  its  ravages  to  every  portion  of 
our  devoted  city.  Hence,  f«ir  some  time,  the  yellow  fever  confined 
its  work  of  death  within  peculiar  localities — but  by  and  by,  gaining 
strength  by  what  it  fed  upon,  it  began  to  travel  to  other  and  more 
disttmt  points — to  extend  its  arms,  so  to  speak,  in  every  direction, 
until  it  grasped  the  four  districts  within  its  deadly  embrace.  For 
some  time  the  hope  was  entertained  that  those  who  paid  proper  re- 
gard to  personal  comfort  and  cleanliness,  who  dwelt  in  high,  airy 
aud  well- ventilated  apartments  might  escape  the  disease  ;  but  this 
proved  a  delusion — it  soon  became  apparent  that,  as  heretofore, 
the  epidemic  was  no  respecter  of  persons — the  master  was  stricken 
down  with  the  servant — the  mistress  with  the  maid — the  proud  and 
wealthy  were  brought  to  a  level  with  the  humble  and  needy.  All 
who  had  not  passed  through  some  one  of  our  epidemic  seasons  were 
exposed  to  attacks  from  the  disease."        • 

Here  we  have  a  graphical  picture  of  the  way  in  which  an 
epidemic  spreads.  As  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  and  more 
contaminated  the  disease  spreads  further  and  further  from  its 
focus :  the  diameter  enlarges,  the  circumference  spreads.  The 
poor  in  their  hovels,  constructed  in  the  least  eligible  situations, 
and  in  the  cheapest  and  least  healthy  way,  are  the  first  vic- 
tims, because  the  disease  takes  its  start  from  such  locations. 
The  rich  in  their  airy  places  and  well  constructed  habita- 
tions at  last  receive  it,  not  because  they  go  to  seek  it  by  putting 
themselves  in  contact  with  the  poor  in  their  infected  district; 
this  they  most  scrupulously  avoid,  even  shutting  up  their 
houses  and  imprisoning  themselves  within  doors  in  hopes  thus 
to  keep  out  the  subtle  enemy  ;  but  they  take  it,  because  the 
whole  atmosphere  has  become  deteriorated.  They  cannot 
exclude  the  air  of  heaven,  and  therefore  they  must  admit  the 
deadly  plague,  because  it  has  seated  itself  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  and  flies  along  with  it  to  its  ultimate  destination. 
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Some  remarks  of  the  London  Commission  are  so  confim- 
atory  of  these  views,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
them  to  our  readers.  They  say  at  page  28  of  their  first 
Report : 

"Difference  of  social  grade  less  exem|it8  the  individual  from  the 
attacks  of  cholera  than  of  fever ;  and  cholera  more  often  and  appa- 
ren  ly  more  capriciously,  bursts  its  usual  bi»undaries,  and  attacks  the 
inhabitants  of  ccmparatively  healthier  districts,  amongst  nhom  it 
there  proves  little  less  mortal  than  when  it  ravages  its  accustomed 
haunts.  If,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  the  Regii:trar  General,  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  the  vast  populations 
of  different  and  distinct  nations  are  intimately  united — if  it  be  true, 
that  were  the  health  of  India  sound,  Europe  might  be  safe,  and  hear 
no  more  of  the  epidemic  which  is  now  traversing  Russia — if  the 
lives  of  thousands  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  Pariahs  of  Jes- 
sore,  much  more  in  one  town  and  city  must  the  health  of  the 
wealthiest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on  the  salubrity  of  the 
poorest." 

We  cannot,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  follow  the 
same  course  of  investigation,  with  regard  to  the  concomi- 
tants of  the  epidemic,  in  all  the  situations  in  which  it 
appeared  along  the  Mississippi  and  Jn  its  neighbourhood, 
as  it  would  fill  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
But  we  may  refer  to  the  universal  remark,  that  moisture, 
heat  and  filth  have  been  traced  as  its  precursors.  And  fur- 
ther, to  the  no  less  important  fact,  that  along  most  of  these 
places  the  great  father  of  rivers  flows  with  his  immense  and 
far  pervading  influences  extending  on  all  sides.  How  much 
these  influences  have  to  do  with  the  generation  and  spread  of 
the  epidemic,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say.  But  they  are, 
on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  great.  Passing  by,  therefore,* 
the  other  places,  with  this  single,  but  important  remark,  that, 
though  patients  who  have  sickened  in  New  Orleans  have 
passed  through  their  illness  and  died,  perhaps,  in  every  one 
of  them  in  other  epidemic  years,  without  the  disease  spread- 
ing beyond  the  single  cases,  this  year  it  was  reserved  for  us 
to  behold  these  places  decimated  by  the  scourge,  (proving  to 
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our  mind  their  unhealthy  condition,)  we  will  pass  on  to  one  or 
two  examples  from  other  quarters,  after  giving  one  more 
extract  from  a  New  Orleans  authority. 

Dr.  Axson,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Register, 
writes  thus  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities 
of  that  city  reclaim  land : 

"A  viler  compost— one  more  ftboonding  in  disgusting,  offensive 
nuisances,  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Standiug,  on  an  evening  after 
sunset,  on  any  portion  of  our  levee,  one  might  realize  something  of 
the  disgust  of  Coleridge  at  Cologae : 

'  He  might  count  two-and-seTenty  Blenches 
All  well  defined  and  genuine  stioks,' 

so  thick  and  reeking  are  the  odors  escaping  from  these  foul  spots. 
They  are  the  burial  places  of  all  dead  animals,  from  a  mouse  to  a 
horse,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  offals  from  every  cook  shop 
and  kitchen,  of  the  refuse  vegetables,  bones  and  garbage  of  oar 
market  houses,  and  the  sweepings  of  our  streets.  If  the  art  of  man 
could  contrive  anything  worse  than  this,  we  should  like  to  see  It. 
Yet  we  breathe  this  foul  air,  worse  than  the  abattoirs  of  Paris,  and 
wonder  that  we  sicken  and  die.  Rouse  up  we  must,  and  set  our 
household  in  order,  if  the  future  is  to  be  spanned  with  brighter 
hopes  and  stronger  assurances.  We  will  have  to  look  more  intently 
at  home,  and  more  closely  into  our  domestic  habits,  more  narrowly 
into  our  social  vices,  more  determinedly  on  the  negligence  of  our 
laws,  if  we  are  to  be  anything  besides  the  immense  lazarhouse  the 
late  pestilence  has  made  us." 

We  ask  if  this  is  not  a  true  picture  of  what  we  have  but 
recently  seen  amidst  and  around  us  7  If  the  process  here 
described  was  not  going  on  in  1852,  even  while  the  pestilence 
was  upon  us !  And  if  the  disease  took  root  and  grew  among  us 
then,  whereas  it  has  altogether  failed  to  do  so  the  past  season, 
when  a  very  different  state  of  things  has  existed,  though  it 
has  been  brought  into  the  city,  what  is  the  reasonable  infer- 
ence? We  disclaim  again  the  intention  of  discussing  the 
question  of  contagion  or  of  putting  forth  views  intended 
to  sustain  the  negative  side  of  the  argument.    We  are  seek- 
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ing  for  the  best  means  of  banishing  yellow  fever  from  our 
city,  and  the  facts  we  adduce  are  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  that  point.  We  wish  to  show  how 
much  may  be  done  towards  this  end  by  Hygienic  measures 
which  we  can  carry  out,  while,  though  offering  no  opposition 
to  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
we  shrink  not  from  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that 
these  laws,  without  the  other  measures,  are  utterly  una  vail- 
ing.  Unavailing  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  they  are 
insufficient  in  themselves:  second,  because  they  can  never 
be  enforced. 

This  has  been  the  state  of  things  at  the  South,  let  us  now 
hear  what  the  North  has  to  say.  It  is  well  known  that  yellow 
fever  has  appeared  the  past  season  in  New- York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  authentic 
reports  from  the  first  and  last  of  these  places,  but  will  rea- 
dily admit  the  correctness  of  the  newspaper  statements  that 
it  was  owing  to  importation.  Let  us  just  pause  to  ask  of  the 
candid  reader  the  question,  why  it  has  spread  this  season, 
whereas  it  has  always  died  out  for  so  long  a  series  of  years 
preceding,  unless  there  is  something  more,  this  year,  than 
importation  to  account  for  it.  May  we  not  fairly  receive  the 
other  statements,  which  come  to  us  from  the  same  sources, 
that  less  attention  than  usual  has  been  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
of  those  cities  during  a  season  of  unprecedented  heat,  while 
they  were  crowded  beyond  their  utmost  capacities  by  tra- 
vellers ? 

From  Philadelphia  we  have  the  statement  of  Drs.  Biddle 
and  Smith,  editors  of  the  Medical  Examiner.    They  say : 

^Thu8  far  the  fever  has  been  confined  to  a  very  limited  district, 
embracing  an  area  of  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  in  length  by 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  bounded  by  Union  street  on  the  north,  Se* 
cond  street  on  the  west,  Almond  street  on  the  south,  and  Delaware 
front  on  the  east,  a  neighbourhood  by  no  means  densely  peopled ; 
but  in  many  places  the  houses  are  confined  and  filthy,  the  Delaware 
avenue  defective  in  surface  drainage,  the  cellars  in  the  vicinity  damp 
acd  subject  to  an  overflow  during  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  tide 
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waters  of  the  Delaware,  rendering  the  neighbourhood  in$>aIubrious 
from  excessive  niDisturc,  and  the  exhalHtion  of  noxious  vapours,  tlie 
product  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition. 

"The  origin  of  the  fever  may  be  invi»lved  in  some  doubt  and 
obscurity.  Whether  from  a  specific  germ  imported  in  the  bark  Man- 
darin, i»r  the  product  of  her  putrid  bilge  water,  or  of  spontaneous 
birth  in  that  particular  locality  >Ahere  the  irruption  first  nianifeiited 
itself,  still  remains  a  perplexing  question  to  solve.  One  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  history  is  clear,  viz:  that  no  yellow  or 
malignant  fever,  or  any  epidemic,  pervaded  our  city  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bark  Mandann.  This  unfortunate  vessel  arrived  here, 
all  well,  from  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  after  a  passage  of  seventeen  days, 
on  the  13lh  July  last,  and  hauled  to  a  wharf  between  Lombard  and 
South  streets.  Six  days  after,  the  first  outbreak  of  fever  (»f  a  ma- 
lignant type  showed  itself  in  that  immecliate  vicinity.  From  this 
point  it  spread  Itself  in  about  one  month  over  the  district  above 
named. 

"  It  may  be  prope  here  to  state  that  the  Mandarin  came  from  a 
port  in  the  West  Indies,  where  'a  few  cases  of  small  p(»x  and  fever' 
prevailed;  that  she  lost  t\v«>  of  her  crew  from  *  fever'  on  the  pas- 
sage ;  that  her  b!lge  water  was  in  a  very  foul  condition,  and,  notwith- 
standing she  was  detained  at  the  lazaretto  for  cleansing  purposes, 
yet,  after  opening  her  hatches  and  discharging  her  cargo,  ^insisting 
of  sugar  and  molasse?,  the  bilge  water  was  exceedingly  offensive, 
and  before  she  was  removed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  stench  be- 
came intolerable. 

**  During  the  two  weeks  that  this  vessel  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  South  street  wharf,  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  was  79^"^. 

'^As  already  hinted,  the  first  case  of  suspicious  fever  happened 
on  the  19th  July,  six  davs  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mundarin,  in  the 
person  of  Joseph  Sharp,  a  young  and  healthy  carman,  at  South  street 
ferr  ^,  «  n  the  next  d.iy,  the  20th,  five  cases  were  reported,  on  the 
21sf,  four  cases,  etc.,  up  to  thirty-eight  cases. 

'^The  21st  case,  of  John  Haslett,  the  drayman,  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  portion  of  the  infected  district,  although  he  stood  on  Chesnut 
street  wharf,  and  was  engaged  daily  in  hauling  goods  along  the  east- 
ern front  of  the  city,  and  may  perchance  have  been  within  the  range 
of  infection. 

^^In  enumerating  all  the  facts  in  connexion  with  the  appearance  of 
this  fever  it  must  notlbe  overlooked  ilmt  at  the  dock  fronting  South 
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street  there  is  the  open  mouth  of  one  of  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
Lelehing  furth  at  all  times  its  decomposing  compounds  ot  filth, 
M'hich,  when  the  tide  is  low,  bf>ing  exposed,  must  contaminate  the 
immediate  atmosphere  with  foul  and  unwholesome  exhalations.^' 

What  agency  the  two  cases  of  fever  which  occurred  on 
board  the  Mandarin,  at  a  dale  which  is  not  griven,  during  a 
passage  of  seventeen  days,  had  in  the  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia  tvienty-three  days  after  she  had  left  a 
port  in  which  **a  few  cases  of  snriall-pox  and  fever"  were 
reported  to  be  prevailing,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine. 
But  will  just  remark  that  since  i820,  the  date  of  the  last 
yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  many  vessels  must 
have  arrived  in  that  port  from  places  where  a  similar  state 
of  things  prevailed  without  spreading  the  disease,  while 
it  has  probably  never  hapened  that  in  such  a  neglected  state 
of  the  cleanliness,  drainage  and  sewerage  of  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  a  vessel  has  come  into  that  very  vicinity 
and  added  to  the  existing  causes  of  malaria  such  foul,  offens- 
ive material,  while  the  thermometer  was  showing  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  heat.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Mandarin  had  been  at  the  quarantine,  and  was  allowed 
to  pass  up  to  the  city.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  therefore, 
no  good  was  effected  by  that  measure;  and  so  it  will  ever 
be  if  quarantine  alone  is  relied  upon.  But  if  the  main  ob- 
ject we  keep  in  view  be  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  such 
regulations  as  will  ensure  cleanliness,  ventilation,  drainage, 
etc.;  if  all  the  efforts  of  a  thoroughly  disciplined  police  be 
bent  towards  the  execution  of  a  well  devised  system  of  laws 
having  those  objects  in  view;  and  that  quarantine  restric- 
tions be  made  part  of  that  system,  and  entirely  subservient 
to  it ;  then  there  will  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  effecting  our 
object.  The  Mandarin  should  have  been  examined  at  the 
quarantine  ground,  not  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  she  had 
fever  cases  on  board,  but  whether  her  hold  and  cargo  were 
ill  a  cleanly  and  healthy  condition.  The  public  authorities 
of  Philadelphia  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
precaution,  and  we  consequently  find  that  the  quara!!tine 
cfficers  who  passed  this  ship  without  inquiring  into  the  state 
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of  her  hold  have  been  sabjected  to  a  legal  process,  on  an 
accusation  of  neglect  of  duty.  Something  of  this  nature 
was  to  be  expected,  for  the  remarkable  exemption  of  that 
proverbially  clean  city  from  yellow  fever  for  the  space  of 
thirty-tbree  years  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  result  of 
ceaseless  and  untiring  vigilance.  If  ships  are  made  to  un- 
dergo restrictions  lest  they  should  introduce  disease  into  the 
ports  they  visit,  they  and  their  crews  should  be  guaranteed 
from  the  consequences  likely  to  accrue  to  them  from  entering 
filthy  and  unwholesome  ports.  The  vicinity  of  South  street 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  present  the  unwholesome 
state  of  things  which  existed  there.  Who  shall  decide  the 
question  whether,  under  a  better  sanatory  condition,  the  same 
result  would  not  have  taken  place  last  season  that  has  so 
often  happened  before,  (viz :}  that  the  trade  of  the  city  with 
tropical  ports  might  have  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
summer  with  impunity  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  exemp- 
tion which  Philadelphia  has  so  long  enjoyed  from  yellow 
fever,  after  having  been  as  severely  scourged  by  it  as  any 
other  Atlantic  city  in  the  Union,  is  attributed  to  her  better 
paved,  drained  and  cleaned  streets,  and  to  her  magniBcent 
water  works.  The  district  visited  by  the  fever  this  summer 
has  been  shown  to  huve  enjoyed  none  of  the  benefits  of  those 
improvements.    The  inference  is  irresistible. 

The  reports  we  have  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  ia 
no  respect  difier  from  that  from  Philadelphia,  but  as  at  the 
moment  of  writing  we  have  not  those  reports  from  authentic 
sources,  we  will  not  dwell  on  them.  One  thing  we  remark, 
though,  is  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  has  been  mat- 
ter of  too  common  notoriety  for  us  to  entertain  any  doubt 
about  it,  or  have  any  hesitation  in  using  it  for  our  purpose. 
We  will  therefore  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  the  production  of  fever  in  those  places,  and  the  usu- 
ally filthy  condition  of  the  streets  in  New  York  is  too  well 
known  to  leave  us  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  situatioa 
during  the  past  season. 

Heat  moisture,  filth  and  crowding,  then,  we  assume  to  be 
the  most  obvious  causes  of  epidemics.  That  many  other 
causes  concur  with  these  we  do  not  doubt ;  as  the  electric 
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conditioD  of  the  atmosphere,  course  of  the  winds,  dew  pointi 
point  of  condensation,  etc.,  as  well  as  many  other  circum- 
stances  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  population,  and  their 
habitations,  etc.  But  those  first  named  are  of  the  most 
general  and  pervading  iufiuence,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
most  within  the  power  of  the  public  authorities  for  correc- 
tion. To  the  consideration  of  these,  then,  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

Drainage  offers  us  the  only  means  of  diminishing  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  which  we  may  control  and  direct.  The 
meteorological  changes  of  the  air  are  beyond  human  power, 
so  far  as  any  direct  agency  can  be  set  in  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  or  restraining  them,  but,  never- 
theless, much  may  be  effected  by  indirect  means.  If  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  throw  into  the  atmosphere  a  sufficient 
amount  of  chemical  ingredients  to  change  its  composition, 
after  this  has  been  determined  by  agencies  in  operation  on 
the  earth's  surface,  we  can  at  least  act,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  upon  those  terrestrial  agencies,  and  so,  mediately, 
effect  changes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  human  health. 
A  well  devised  system  of  drainage  will  in  this  way  do  much 
towards  lessening  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air,  by 
carrying  off  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  large  amount  of 
the  surplus  water  from  which  this  moisture  is  derived  by 
evaporation,  while  it  wilt!- at  the  same  time,  if  combined  with 
judicious  sanatory  laws,  devised  with  a  view  to  the  promo- 
tion of  cleanliness,  by  causing  all  filth  and  decomposing  ma- 
terial to  be  washed  away  by,  the  fiow  of  this  water  through 
well  constructed  drains,  or  to  be  removed  by  other  measures 
set  in  operation  by  an  active  and  well-directed  police,  mate* 
rially  affect  its  chemical  composition. 

Nor  is  it  the  chemical  iiigredients  alone  which  may  be  thus 
modified.  The  animalcuiar  and  vegetable  life,  supported  by 
the  air^  and  wafted  about  by  all  its  movements,  finding  en- 
trance into  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  etc., 
with  our  breath,  our  aliment,  and  the  water  we  drink  and 
with  which  we  perform  our  customary  ablutions,,  may  be 
and  doubtless  are,  greatly  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
same  agencies.  So  that  we  are  fairly  entiled  to  assume,  for 
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the  measures  named,  no  small  control  over  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere.  If,  therefore,  the  course  of  reasoning  we 
have  pursued  in  the  first  division  of  our  subject  has  had  the 
effect  of  showing  that  under  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  human  system  is  prone  to  disease :  that  moisture  and 
filth  contribute  mainly  to  the  production  of  that  state ;  and 
that,  by  removing  these  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  withdraw  from  the  atmosphere  the 
chief  sources  of  its  unwholesomeness,  is  it  wise — is  it  ra- 
tional for  us  to  delay  one  moment  the  enforcement  of  those 
means  which  reason  and  experience  prove  to  us  will  attain 
such  noble  results  ? 

In  devising  an  efficient  system  of  city  drainage,  many  im- 
portant objects  must  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  the 
district  to  be  drained  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  proper  level  for  the 
bottom  of  the  drains.  Situated  as  we  are,  here  in  Charles- 
ton, with  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  level  of  high  water, 
this  base-level  should  be  selected,  so  as  to  obtain  the  great- 
est depression  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  compatible  with 
an  elevation  above  the  half-tide  mark,  sufficient  to  give  the 
requisite  grade  for  running  off*  the  water.  We  have  taken 
half-tide  as  the  grade  point,  not  because  this  is  preferable  to 
high-water  mark,  but  because  our  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  so  slight  that  we  cannot  take  the  latter.  Indeed,  there  are 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  city  which  are  below  spring 
high-water  mark,  and  which  are,  consequently,  submerged 
at  every  recurrence  of  these  tides.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  street  is  here  submerged  at  every  occurrence  of  the 
equinoxial  spring-tides,  occasioning  an  admixture  of  the  salt 
water  with  the  fresh,  but  filthy,  surface  drain  water,  with 
all  its  offal  of  decayed  fruit,  vegetables,  cook-shop  refuse, 
etc.,  producing  a  compost  of  the  most  unwholesome  kind, 
and,  without  doubt,  concurring  largely  towards  the  produc- 
tion and  spread  of  fever,  when  it  occurs  in  the  City.  Upon 
this  half-tide  level  then,  all  drains  should  be  calculated  at 
their  mouths  or  points  of  discbarge ;  their  upper  ends  should 
have  some  elevation  above  this  level,  so  that  the  water  dis- 
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charged  into  them  will  receive  the  proper  impetus  for  send- 
ing it  in  the  right  direction.  The  position  which  the  City 
has,  between  two  rivers,  converging  and  finally  meeting  at 
the  southern  extremity,  gives  peculiar  advantages  for  tho 
construction  of  an  efficient  system  of  drains  on  a  regular 
plan.  Unfortunately  the  drains  already  constructed  have 
been  laid  down  without  any  regard  to  this  or  any  other  plan, 
so  that  much  difficulty  will  now  be  experienced  in  carrying 
out  any  system  whatever  of  drainage.  Nevertheless  much 
may  yet  be  done,  for  a  large  part  of  the  City  is  still  un- 
drained,  and  in  this  portion  regularity  may  be  introduced, 
whilst  all  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  old  drains  might 
be  so  planned  as  to  bring  them  gradually  to  the  proper  level. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  city  along  its  whole  length, 
from  north  to  south,  and  equi-distant  from  both  rivers,  a 
large  main  drain  should  be  constructed.  This  main  might 
be  so  pitched  that,  at  high  spring  tides,  the  river-water  might 
be  received  into  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  dimensions,  con- 
structed at  its  upper  end,  and  retained  there  till  low  water, 
when  it  might  be  let  on  in  a  body,  into  the  drain,  and  by  rush- 
ing rapidly  through,  cleanse  the  whole  system  of  drains, 
which  would  branch  from  it,  much  more  thoroughly  than 
this  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary  current  of  the  drainage- 
water.  At  proper  intervals,  too,  along  the  course  of  this 
great  aorta  of  the  system,  large  cross-drains  should  be  plan- 
ned, taking  their  origin  from  it  and  going,  by  the  shortest  and 
straightest  direction,  to  the  rivers  on  each  side.  These  main- 
crosses  should  descend  regularly  from  their  inner  to  their 
outer  ends.  Such  a  system  would,  if  carefully  laid 
out  by  a  competent  surveyor,  afford  the  general  outline 
of  a  plan,  capable  of  extension  to  any  requisite  amount 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  irregular  plan,  on  which  the 
city  drains  of  Charleston  have  been  heretofore  laid  down, 
offers  any  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  that 
which  we  suggest.  If  an  accurate  protile  of  the  drains,  as 
they  now  exist,  were  made  out,  important  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  depressions  which  now  exist  in  them,  below 
the  proper  level,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  these  depres- 
sions into  cisterns  and  cesspools,  where  deposits  would  take 
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place,  and  from  whence  the  work  of  cleansing  might  with 
great  facility  be  effected. 

The  next  object  of  special  attention  in  the  construction  of 
drains,  is  the  proper  size  which  should  be  given  to  them. 
This,  and  the  other  points  to  which  we  propose  to  draw  at- 
tention, are  independent  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  local  situ- 
ation  of  the  places  specially  referred  to,  and,  therefore,  our 
facts  and  reasoning  may  be  adduced  from  such  sources  as 
seem  least  exceptionable  or  most  trustworthy.  Committees, 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on  these 
subjects,  have  so  fully  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  in 
England,  that  we  will  quote  from  them.  Much  of  the  inform- 
ation we  refer  to,  is  published  by  the  general  board  of  health, 
for  the  use  of  the  local  boards  and  their  officers,  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  "public  health  act."  The  report 
was  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  command  of 
her  majesty,  in  1850,  and  is  entitled  ^'Minutes  of  information 
collected  with  reference  to  works  for  the  removal  of  soil- wa- 
ter, or  drainage  of  dwelling  houses  and  public  edifices,  and 
for  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  sites  of  towns." 

The  experiments  showed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  an  increase  in  the  area  of  main  drains,  coriesponding 
to  an  increased  number  of  inflowing  side  drains,  since  the 
increased  velocity  attained  by  the  water  in  the  main  was 
such,  that  an  addition  of  eight  junctions  of  three  inches 
each  (these  small  drains  are  the  tubular  drains,  of  which  we 
will  speak  presently,}  into  a  main  of  only  four  inches,  so 
mcreased  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease of  its  sectional  area. 

Again : 

**  By  an  adaptation  of  the  size  of  tubular  drains,  to  the  water 
Vrhich  they  are  required  to  convey,  with  the  same  quantities  and  in- 
clinations, a  velocity  of  discharge  more  than  four  times  greater  was, 
lb  some  important  cases  attained,  and  complete  and  rapid  clear- 
ances effected,  and  heavy  substances  swept  away  which,  previously, 
formed  part  of  the  accumulations  of  decomposing  matter,  polluting 
the  air  of  towns." 

^It  was  found,  also,  that  a  great  reduction  of  the  sectional  area  of 
the  system  of  drains  was  generally  expedient,  and   would  efiect  a 
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constant  clearance  of  deposit,  and  prevent  those  accumulations  of 
decomposing  matter,  which  made  the  drains  and  sewers  of  towns 
only  systems  of  cesspools,  the  cleansin;]^  of  which  occasioned  as 
great  an  annual  expense  as  would  be  required  for  the  substitution  of 
an  entirely  new  set  of  works." 

This  latter  remark  of  the  committee  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  consideration  by  our  city  authorities.  We  are  in  precisely 
the  situation  described  by  them,  as  existing  in  the  unwhole- 
some parts  of  London,  and  the  cleansing  of  our  cesspools 
may,  on  proper  examination,  be  found  to  bear  the  same  rela* 
lion  to  reconstruction  that  theirs  did. 

With  a  view  of  establishing  something  definite,  as  to  the 
size  proper  for  drains,  the  committee  give  tlie  following  cal- 
culations : 

"Taking  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  it  will  be  found  that  a  height  of 
one  foot  eleven  inches  will  just  allow  him  to  squeeze  through  on 
bands  and  knees:  and  three  feet  three  inches  will  admit  him  crouch- 
ing :  and  four  feet,  stooping.  To  these  must  be  added  two  or  three 
inches,  to  allow  of  the  rising  of  the  body  when  moving  forward,  and 
there  should  be  some  additional  allowance  for  indurated  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sewer." 

"Taking  these  data,  one  can  scarcely  allow  less  than  from  two  feet 
four  inches  to  two  feet  six  inches  for  a  man  to  crawl  through,  and 
three  feet  six  inches  for  a  man  to  crouch  through,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  to  four  feet  six  inches  for  a  man  to  stoop  through:  and  as  few 
men  are  less  than  twenty-one  inches  across  the  shoulders,  it  will  not 
be  unreasonable  to  say  that  two  feet  is  the  least  width  in  which  a 
man  can  work  efiectually,  although  he  may  pass,  sideways,  through 
fourteen  inches.'* 

"Taking  the  limited  height  of  twenty-six  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  a  public  sewer,  to  the  bottom  of  a  private  or  side  drain,  as  a  fair 
tod  reasonable  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of  soil  in  such  sew- 
ers, before  the  private  drain  can  be  obstructed,  and  the  sewer  be  said 
to  be  foul  by  adding  two  feet  six  inches  to  that,  we  shall  find  that 
four  feet  two  inches  is  the  least  height  which  it  is  advisable  to  give 
a  public  sewer^  but  four  ^eet  six  inches  is  better,  as  allowing  freer 
space  for  cleansing.*' 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  the  vieu  s  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  mains  of  smaller  dimensions,  over  the 
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old-fashioned  large  ones,  accurately  devised  and  executed 
experiments  were  instituted,  and  the  results  were  altogether 
favourable.  The  following  is  sufficiently  to  the  point,  to  be 
quoted  : 

"  A  drain  of  fi?e  feet  six  inches  high  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
was  replaced  by  a  twelve  inch  pipe :  it  sufficed  for  draining  an  area  oi 
&>rty-four  acres.  The  velocity  of  the  flow  was  four  and-ahalf  times 
greater  than  in  the  large  drain  :  and  as  the  force  of  a  stream  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  cleansing  power  of  the 
concentrated  stream  in  the  pipe,  would  be  about  twenty  times  as 
great  as  that  in  the  wider  sewer,  consequently,  stones,  &c.,  which 
might  rest  in  the  latter,  would  be  swept  away  by  the  more  rapid 
flow." 

In  the  construction  of  these  drains,  it  was  found  that  great 
accuracy  in  the  surface  was  necessary.  Unless  the  floor  of 
the  drain  presented  a  perfectly  snnooth  surface,  paper,  strawt 
chips,  &c.,  were  arrested  and  hitched  on  the  projections,  and 
thus  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  collection  of  all  the  solid 
matters  that  pass  into  the  drains  with  the  water,  clogging 
and  fouling  them  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  the 
old  drains,  in  London,  the  commissioner  found  this  evil  to 
exist  in  all  of  them,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  an  examina- 
tion into  the  structure  of  our  drains,  would  reveal  exactly 
the  same  state  of  things.  In  the  construction  of  ours,  sec- 
tions of  slabs  or  any  other  refuse  materials  are  used  for  the 
flooring  of  drains,  and  in  many  instances  not  even  this  poor 
apology  for  a  surface  will  be  found,  the  earth  itself,  without 
any  covering,  being  made  to  answer  this  purpose,  shown  by 
t^e  London  experiments  to  require  so  much  accuracy  and 
nicety. 

The  next  point,  in  the  construction  of  drains,  to  which  we 
will  ask  attention,  is  the  shape.    The  committee  remark : 

'*  With  regard  to  the  best  shape  for  large  drains,  perhaps  the  egg- 
shaped  offers  most  advantages"  (the  small  end  downwards,)  ^'  where 
the  drain  is  very  large,  as  you  get  with  this  shape  the  least  frictional 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  water,  whether  the  quantity  passing  be 
great  or  small.     But  as  the  circular  form  presents  a  surface    in    a 
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great  degree  resembling  the  egg  shaped,  and  only  difiering  niateri- 
aliy  from  it  when  the  size  of  the  drain  is  greatly  augmented,  so  as 
to  approximate  the  surface  or  chord  of  the  circle  over  which  the  wa- 
ter flows  to  the  flat  form,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
circular  is  the  best  form.  And  this  is  the  case,  also,  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view ;  less  material  being  required  to  construct  the  cir- 
cular  than  the  uprights.*^ 

The  advantages  which  the  small  circular  drains  possess 
over  the  old-fashioned  large  square  or  upright  ones,  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  remarks  of  the  committee.    They  say : 

**  By  using  small  tubular  drains,  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  hav- 
ing the  best  shape  for  running  off  a  quantity  of  water,  as  less  friction 
is  offered  by  the  sides  of  the  drain  and  a  deeper  stream  is  obtained, 
by  which  means  obstructions  are  readily  removed,  which  would  have 
remained  in  a  large  flat  drain,  impeding  the  flow  of  water  and  catch- 
ing other  impeeding  substances,  till  the  drain  gets  entirely  choked. 
Again,  these  small  drains  allow  of  a  greater  declivity  being  given  to 
the  drain,  by  which  a  more  rapid  flow  is  given  to  the  water,  wKich 
enables  it  still  more  readily  to  carry  away  obstructions.  These 
drains  should  also  be  as  short  as  possible.  They  should  be  free  of 
all  roughness  internally.  The  best  drains  are  of  stoneware,  manu- 
factured at  Lambeth.  The  principal  causes  of  choking,  in  tubular 
drains,  are  from  the  pipes  being  badly  laid,  at  wrong  levels  or  re* 
versed  inclinations,  with  bad  joints,  irregular  surfaces  inside,  impro- 
per, porous  materials,  and  bad  baking,  <kc." 

Again : 

"  It  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  sewers  were  constructed 
with  flat  bottoms,  which,  when  there  was  a  small  discharge,  spread 
the  water,  increased  the  friction,  retarded  the  flow  and  accumulated 
deposit.  It  was  ascertained  that,  by  the  substitution  of  circular  sew* 
ers  of  the  same  width,  with  the  same  inclination  and  the  same  run 
of  water,  the  amount  of  deposit  was  reduced  more  than  one  hair' 

Much  testimony  is  brought  forward  and  many  experi- 
ments detailed,  to  show  the  great  advantage  possessed  by 
tubular  drains,  manufactured  of  earthenware,  and  carfully 
made,  so  as  to  offer  a  smooth  surface  to  the  column  of  wa- 
ter running  through  them,  and  with  joints  skilfully  construct* 
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ed,  so  as  to  ensure  strength,  smoothness,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  level.  The  earthenware  tubes,  made  of  different 
sizes,  were  found  to  answer  in  all  cases  except  for  the  mains. 
The  experiments  were  not  confined  to  the  town  districts,  but 
were  extended  to  suburban  and  even  rural  tracts,  and  were 
conclusive  on  the  point.  The  minutes  of  information,  after 
going  over  the  whole  ground  and  citing  the  results  arrived 
at  by  all  the  different  committees  which  have,  at  various 
times,  and  under  the  direction  of  various  bodies  in  far  re- 
mote pirts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  laboured  in  this  and 
similar  investigations,  arrives  at  certain  conclusions  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  Of  these  conclusions,  we  have 
room  for  only  a  few.    it  says : 

*^  It  has  been  proved  in  19,000  cases,  and  by  the  trial  of  more 
than  200  miles  of  pipe  sewers,  th«it  these  are  better  than  the  old 
brick  drains.'' 

"  That  the  brick  sewers  not  only  diffuse,  into  houses  and  streets, 
noxous  products  from  the  decomposing  matter  detained  in  them,  but 
are  more  expensive  for  cleansing  them  and  for  repairing  them.'* 

And  from  the  absorbent  quality. of  the  material  they  be- 
come, we  may  remark,  themselves,  sources  of  effluvia. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  the  tubular  than  the  brick  drains  are  so  important, 
and  must  have  so  much  weight  in  determining  the  public 
authorities  of  the  city,  on  the  question  of  their  introduction 
into  use,  that  we  will  give  a  calculation  from  the  minutes  of 
information.    They  say : 

*'  In  the  town  of  Rugby  they  are  of  glazed  stoneware,  of  sizes  va- 
rying from  six  to  twenty  inches,  (for  the  trunk  main,)  laid  at  depths 
varying  from  three  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  average  beiig  ten  feet 
six  inches;  the  total  length,  converging  upon  a  single  outfall  below 
the  town,  is  six  miles,  2,880  feet.  The  total  cost,  including  all 
charges  whatsoever,  was  under  £3,600,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Id. 
per  lineal  foot,  or  about  £550  per  mile.  Now,  had  that  town  been 
•drained,  with  brick  sewers  of  deposit,  made  sufficiently  large  for 
men  to  cleanse  them,  as  arranged  by  the  late  surveyor  to  the  city  of 
London,  in  three  classes,  and  at  the  contract  price  for  such  sewers, 
as  laid  down  by  the  metropolitan  commissioners  of  sewers,  the  cost 
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would  have  been  £14,970,  to  which  add  £29  per  annum  for  cleansing 
the  brick  drains  and  something  considerable  fur  repairs.** 

*'  At  Orojdon,  the  expense  of  tubular  drainage  was  £439  pe^ 
mile." 

These  calculations  show  a  result  in  favour  of  the  tubular 
over  the  old-fashioned  brick  drains  of  about  two-thirds  ip 
cost  for  the  Rugby  works,  and  three-fourths  for  the  Croy- 
don, without  taking  into  account  the  expense  of  cleansing, 
&c. 

There  is  one  point  to  which,  as  far  as  -we  know,  attention 
has  never  been  drawn  in  this  country.  We  allude  to  the 
angle  of  junction.  Ordinarily,  the  collaterals  meet  the  mains 
at  right  angles.  The  result  of  this  is,  natnrally,  a  very  con- 
siderable impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  the  current  of  wa- 
ter ;  a  marked  diminution  in  its  velocity ;  an  increase  in  the 
friction  surface  offered  to  the  column  of  water,  and  a  very 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  solid  matters  passing  down 
with  the  current.  Substances  of  this  kind  are  rendered  lia- 
ble to  arrest  at  these  points,  for  two  obvious  reasons :  first, 
the  momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  very  greatly  diminish- 
ed ;  and,  secondly,  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  placed  before 
them  which  necessarily  arrests  their  progress,  which  can 
only  be  resumed  in  case  the  moving  force  of  the  water  is 
great  enough  to  set  them  a  going  again. 

On  this  subject  the  Minutes  of  Information  inform  us : 

^  It  was  found  that  when  equal  quantities  of  water,  with  equal 
falls,  in  a  sewer,  were  running  direct,  at  a  rate  of  ninety  seconds,  an 
equal  discharge  required,  with  a  turn  at  right  angles^  one  hundred 
and  forty  seconds;  whilst,  with  a  turn  or -junction  in  a  true  curve 
the  discharge  was  effected  in  one  hundred  seconds." 

Diagrams  are  given,  in  the  Minutes  of  Information,  show- 
ing the  effects  of  junctions  at  right  angles  on  the  solid  mat- 
ter carried  in  the  current ;  and  also  exhibiting  the  most  eligi- 
ble curves  for  use.  And  we  also  find  the  following  impor- 
tant remarks : 

**  The  smaller  the  flow  of  water  to  be  conveyed,  the  more  care- 
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fully  ought  the  power  of  the  flow  or  sweep  to  be  economized,  for 
the  sake  of  preventing,  or,  if  formed,  of  clearing  away  any  deposit. 
Exactness  of  workmanship  is  most  important  for  small  pipes  which 
are  spread  within  dwelling  houses;  and  the  arrangements  ought 
then  to  be  most  carefully  considered,  with  reference  to  the  entire 
system  :  whereas,  in  practice,  ihey  are  the  least  so,  because  they  are 
left  to  the  most  ignorant  and  incompetent  hands.  The  construction 
of  tubular  pipes  has  been  exceedingly  careless,''  6iO, 


These  observations  are  altogelher  applicable  to  ourselves. 
There  is  no  kind  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  construc- 
tion of  these  house  drains.  In  many  cases  they  are  totally 
neglected,  so  that  no  means  are  afforded  for  clearing  the 
premises  of  the  refuse  water  and  scraps,  the  dust  and  excre- 
ment of  the  kitchen  and  the  house.  Or  if  drains  are  laid, 
they  are  constructed  without  any  regard  to  a  plan,  and  ge- 
nerally by  incompetent  and  ignorant  workmen,  who  are 
selected  rather  because  their  charges  are  low  than  that  their 
work  is  good.  If  the  system  of  main  drains  is  necessary, 
these  small,  domestic  ones  are  not  by  any  means  less  so. 
Indeed,  one  without  the  other  is  utterly  useless*  Like  the 
arteries  of  the  human  body,  these  city  arteries  must  be  with- 
out impediment  to  the  flow  which  they  are  constructed  to 
maintain  in  all  their  parts,  or  their  office  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed. As  an  obstruction  in  the  capillary  system  of  the 
human  circulating  apparatus  is  felt  in  the  aorta  and  even  at 
the  heart  itself,  so  obstructed  house  drains  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  system  of  city  drainage.  Nor  is  this 
the  only,  or,  indeed,  the  greatest  nuisance  resulting  from 
negligence  on  this  point :  by  the  retention  in  these  drains  of 
all  the  refuse  of  the  house  and  kitchen  for  days,  weeks  and 
months,  beyond  the  resLch  of  removal  or  correction,  decom- 
position and  putrefaction,  in  their  most  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous states,  are  carried  on  within  the  very  houses  and 
yards,  and  thus  become  most  fruitful  sources  of  disease  and 
death  instead  of  being,  as  they  should  be,  the  means  of  clean- 
liness and  health. 

In  a  city  where  a  sanatory  police  is  maintained,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  private  yards  should  be  amenable  to  the 
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regulations,  which  a  judicious  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  by  competent  persons,  properly  authorized  may 
decide  upon.  Not  only  should  the  construction  of  the  drains, 
we  have  been  alluding  to,  be  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  proper  authorities,  but  the  grading  and  leveling  of  such 
portions,  at  least,  of  the  yards,  as  are  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  dwelling,  the  kitchen  and  the  stable  ought,  like- 
wise, to  be  matters  of  public  concernment.  And  if,  to  thes6 
were  added  a  requisition  on  every  householder,  to  have 
his  yard  paved  with  brick  or  stone,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  effect  on  the  general  health  would  be  promptly  felt. 
If  throughout  the  city,  every  private  yard  were  thus  care- 
fully leveled,  graded  and  paved,  and  properly  supplied  with 
sinks  falling  into  well-constructed  drains,  which  should  lead 
underground,  into  street  sewers  built  in  the  same  careful 
way,  the  entire  offal  of  each  family  would,  at  once,  be  run 
ofT,  and  thorough  cleanliness  be  substitututed  for  filth  and 
stench,  which  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  in  any  other  way  that 
we  can  conceive  of. 

To  carry  out  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  system  of  domestic 
cleanliness  and  drainage,  to  which  our  observations  refer, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water.  Without  this  indispensable  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, all  other  measures  must  result  in  but  limited  success. 
With  it,  and  with  the  legal  means  of  enforcing  such  a  system, 
as  we  have  hastily  sketched,  we  do  not  fear  to  predict  the 
result.  It  would  be  such  as  has  followed  similar  precau- 
tionary measures  every  where  else.  At  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  we  will  cite  an  example  or  too.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle's  "queries''  furnish  many  in  point: 

"  In  the  alluvial  clay  district  of  Sterlingshire  and  west  of  Perth- 
shire, where  the  drainage  was  formerly  effected  by  large  open  ditches, 
in  the  Dutch  fashion,  ague  was  periodically  prevalent,  and  rheuma- 
tisms, fevers,  and  scrofulous  affections  were  much  promoted  until  the 
introduction  of  thorough  drainage  forty  years  ago;  afler  which 
period  those  diseases  began  to  disappear,  or  to  be  greatly  mitigated 
in  severity.  Few  cases  of  ague  appear.  Fevers  are  seldom  known 
except  in  the  usual  course  of  fevers  which  prevail  epidemically  over 
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the  whole  country,  and  it  is  generally  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
that  their  cattle  or  stock  are  now  less  subject  to  diseases.  In  the 
undrained  condition  of  those  districts  they  were  subject  to  dense 
fogs,  especially  in  the  autumnal  months  when  much  rain  had  falleo^ 
communicating  a  chilly  feeling  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  since  the  ge- 
neral introduction  of  tho.rough  drainage  these  fogs  seldom  prevail, 
unless  in  a  general  foggy  tendency  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  coun- 
try.'* 

^'  In  respect  of  increased  salubrity  induced  in  towns  and  rural 
districts  by  drainage,  I  may  instance  the  acknowledged  disappear- 
ance of  ague  and  other  periodical  maladies  consequent  on  the  great 
drainages  efiected  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  ^sc.,  and 
in  the  Lincolnshire  and  other  great  marshes.*' 

In  Mr.  Grainger^s  report  on  the  present  state  of  certain 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  &c.,  1851,  occurs  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  sanatory  committee,  1849: 

''  That  the  obvious  unwholesomeness  of  these  places,  (Church 
lane,  &c.,)  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  drains  and 
sewerage." 

The  result  of  the  neglected  condition  of  these  places  was 
the  appearance  of  ^*  an  unusual  form  of  disease,  namely* 
intermittent  fever  or  ague.'' 

^^The  attention  of  the  general  board  of  health  has  been  called,  by 
Dr.  Pidduck,  physician  of  the  Bloomsbury  dispensary,  to  thB  large 
amount  of  ague  that  has  occurred  in  Church  lane,  St.  Giles'.  From 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Pidduck  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  is  evident  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  individuals  attacked  had  not  quitted  London; 
80  that,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  was  generated  on  the  spot.  It 
further  appears  that  the  number  of  cases  has  decidedly  increased 
during  the  last  three  years.' 

After  giving  several  cases  like  that  just  quoted,  the  report 
continues : 

^'The  general  inference,  from  the  limited  instances  is,  that  ague, 
when  it  does  occur  in  London,  arises  in  badly  drained  and  damp  lo- 
calities, and  is  obviated  by  the  removal  of  these  causes." 
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Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  London,  the  disease 
which,  of  all  others,  we  look  upon  as  a  country  disease;  one 
originating  in  and  confined  to  low,  marshy,  undrained  tracts 
of  rural  district,  may  occur,  if  drainage  is  neglected.  The 
general  board  of  health,  in  a  report,  printed  by  order  of  par- 
liament, in  1852,  on  drainage,  cleansing,  sewerage,  &c.,  re- 
marks : 

*'  The  testimony  of  such  medical  men  as  have  daily  observed  the 
antecedents  of  disease,  is  now  unanimous  to  the  effect  that,  no  popu* 
lation  living  amidst  cesspool  emanations,  or  in  air  rendered  impure 
by  such  causes,  can  continue  to  be  healthy.  The  strong  may  with- 
stand these  influences  for  a  time,  but  even  their  general  health  is* 
evidently  lowered  and  their  constitutions  undermined,  by  continual 
exposure  to  such  emanations,  while  the  effect,  especially,  when  con- 
centrated  upon  the  weakly  and  susceptible,  is,  in  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  extensively  and  rapidly  fatal." 

Similar  testimony,  from  authorities  in  our  own  country, 
might  be  abundantly  produced,  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
on  for  the  purpose  of  calling  public  attention  to  a  point  which, 
situated  as  we  are  in  Charleston,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  our  remarks:  we  allude  to  the  excavation  of 
cellars  under  our  houses. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  exertions  of  a  public  spirited 
member  of  our  Legislature  procured  the  passage,  through 
that  body,  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  excavation  of  cellars  in 
the  construction  of  houses.  This  law  was  called  for  by  the 
acknowledged  deleterious  influence  which  those  excavations 
had  on  the  health  of  the  city.  Its  passage  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  all,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject, 
and  the  only  defect  attributed  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not,  or 
could  not,  go  farther  and  require  the  filling  up  of  all  those 
that  already  existed.  The  execution  of  this  all-important  law 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  city  authorities,  and  we  regret  to 
say,  is  habitually  neglected.  We  consider  this  neglect  a^ 
wholy  unpardonable.  No  one  doubts  the  unwholesome  in- 
fluence which  these  excavations  exert  on  the  health  of  the 
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city,  and  therefore  no  odium  could  attach  to  the  public  autho- 
rities for  its  enforcement,  as  if  they  were  exerting  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  property  holders. 
In  some  of  the  most  fatal  of  our  yellow  fever  years,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  has  been  directly  traced  to  the  laying  open  of  a 
number  of  these  subterranean  fever- nests  by  fires ;  when  the 
houses  which  acted  as  covers  to  them,  being  consumed,  left 
their  gases  free  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  and  taint  it 
to  the  point  of  originating  the  most  fatal  disese.  This  is  no 
theoretical  view.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  skeptical.  So  thoroughly  has  the  evidence 
been  brought  home  to  the  comprehension  of  every  one,  that 
it  is  now  the  general  remark,  after  a  fire  has  occurred,  that 
we  shall  have  a  sickly  summer  and  autumn.  The  condition 
of  the  cellars  about  the  city,  after  a  rainy  season,  is  truly 
deplorable.  The  receptacles,  as  they  generally  are,  of  all 
that  is  refuse  and  filthy,  of  all  that  is  too  foul  and  ofliensive 
to  be  left  in  sight ;  containing  the  accumulations  of  decaying 
and  putrifying  matters  of  every  imaginable  kind,  after  heavy 
rains,  (and,  in  many  instances,  even  without  these,)  water  is 
added  in  sufl[icient  quantities,  and  at  the  proper  temperature 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  decomposition  and  fermentation 
with  the  greatest  activity.  Few  of  these  cellars  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  any  kind  of  ventilation,  and  that  of 
the  best  must,  necessarily,  be  imperfect.  Many  of  them  are 
so  made  as  to  be  of  no  earthly  use.  Nominally,  they  are  in- 
tended for  airing  and  preserving  the  timbers  of  the  lower 
floors  of  buildings.  But  this  they  can  contribute  in  no  way 
to  eflfect,  since  the  water  they  contain  often  rises  up  so  high 
as  to  keep  these  timbers,  at  intervals,  submerged  and  always 
moist:  a  condition  well  known  to  favour  the  decomposition 
of  wood.  It  is  a  fact,  familiar  to  all,  that  the  very  floors  on 
which  the  inhabitants  stand,  sit,  and  sleep,  in  many  of  our 
houses,  are  laid  in  water,  and  never  are  dry.  What  must  be 
the  humidity  of  the  air  in  such  dwellings  ?  Let  the  moulder- 
ing and  discoloured  walls  answer  this  question.  What 
earthly  use  can  such  cellars  be  of?  We  know  of  none. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  some  cases,  where  proper  measures 
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have  been  taken  for  keeping  out  the  water  by  a  judicious 
use  of  cement,  the  state  of  things  we  have  described  does 
not  exist,  and  useful  apartments  are  obtained.  This  may  be 
so.  But  there  is  still  an  objection.  It  is  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  ventilating  these  apartments :  of  getting  rid,  at  in- 
tervals, of  the  loaded  atmosphere  of  these  subterranean  air 
cisterns,  and  introducing  fresh  pure  air.  This  objection  is 
particularly  felt  in  seasons  of  epidemics.  If  the  theory  put 
forth  by  iff.  Wm.  Hume,  is  sound,  and  it  be  true  that  the 
cellars  of  our  city  are  the  generators  of  yellow  fever  air,  the 
remark  we  are  about  to  make  acquires  additional  force:  but 
in  any  view  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  our  observation 
holds  good.  We  wish  to  ask  particular  attention  to  this  re- 
mark, for  in  our  view  it  is  highly  important.  We  say  then, 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  these  cellars,  closed 
as  they  are  against  ventilation,  effectually  obviates  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  electric  explosions,  gales  of  wind 
and  low  ranges  of  temperature,  because  these  influences  are 
not  felt  in  them.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  surface  atmosphere  is 
changed,  by  these  meteorological  influences,  when  there  are 
subterranean  reservoirs  filled  with  the  same  vitiated  gasses, 
ready  to  pour  out,  afresh,  their  stores,  till  the  general  at- 
mosphere is  again,  and  in  a  short  time,  as  much  poisoned  as 
ever. 

It  was  remarked,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  that 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  great  healthfulness  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham  was  attributed,  was  the  absence  of  cellars : 
we  might  cite  the  well-known  effect  of  the  air  of  these  dis- 
mal caves  on  human  health,  by  reference  to  the  dwarfed  and 
deformed  condition  of  the  population  which  inhabits  them 
in  some  of  the  towns  of  France,  as  Amiens,  &c.,  but  we 
need  go  no  further  than  our  own  homes.  There  is  proof 
enough  at  hand,  in  the  history  of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston, 
to  sustain  us  in  the  position  we  hssume,  and  we  therefore 
leave  it,  satisfied  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  controvert  it. 
We  will  just  remark,  however,  incidentally,  that  the  damp- 
ness of  these  places  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  they 
constantly  afford,  furnish  an  endless  nidus  for  the  generation 
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of  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  climate — mosqui- 
toes.* 

The  next  of  the  sanatory  measures  which  we  proposed  to 
discuss  is  cleanliness,  but  we  have  already  overstepped  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  must,  therefore,  desist  from  any  attempt 
to  go  into  that  question.  To  consider  it  fully  would  involve 
the  necessity  for  taking  up,  separately,  several  points  spe- 
cially relating  to  the  general  question,  and  each  requiring 
full  and  extended  examination.  Such  measures  a9  are  called 
for  in  view  of  the  refuse  accumulations  about  the  dwellings 
and  outhouses  of  human  abodes,  important  as  they  are,  form 
but  one  item  in  the  grand  sum  of  measures,  which  a  full 
system  of  sanatory  operations  demand.  The  interior  or  human 
habitations  are  as  liable  to  filthy  accumulations  as  the  exte- 
rior, and  call  for  as  careful  and  systematic  cleansing.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  proper  construction  of  dwellings  for  that 
class  of  the  population,  that  have  not  the  means  of  planning 
and  constructing  houses  for  themselves,  comes  properly  under 

*  While  this  article  is  going  through  the  press,  we  find  the  following  statemeot, 
which  is  BO  much  to  our  purpose  that  we  insert  it  entire. 

Newport,  Wakulla,  Fia.,  Wednesday,  November  23d,  1853. 

'*  To-day  we  perform  the  painful  duty  of  recording  the  death  ol  four  more  of 
<rar  residents,  from  yellow  fever. 

**  As  mentit)ned  in  our  last,  with  two  exceptions,  the  disease  has  continued  to 
confine  its  attacks  to  that  portion  of  our  population  who  left  town  jufet  previous  to, 
or  whose  houses  had  been  closed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time — and  who  had 
probably  not  taken  sufficient  precaution  to  have  their  houses  opened,  and  their  beds, 
carpets,  clothing,  d(c.,  well  dried  and  sunned,  previous  to  their  return.  Every  per- 
son is  aware  that,  in  this  climate,  even  in  bouses  not  closed,  without  a  great  deal  of 
care,  the  articles  mentioned  are  apt  to  gather  a  lar^^e  quantity  of  mill-dew,  mould, 
ibc.,  which  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  render  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  impure,  and  to 
create  sickness. 

**  None  of  those,  whose  houses  were  kept  open  during  their  absence,  have  been 
attacked.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  new  comers  from  oUier  States,  who  remain 
healthy.  And  what  isirery  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
single  case  of  sickness  on  shipboard. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  two  exceptions,  we  state  that  one  is  a  young  child  ;  the  other 
an  adult,  who  had  been  fur  a  week,  day  and  night,  constantly  attending  upon  a  sick 
family,  in  one  of  the  houses  which  had  been  closed." 

These  facts  bear,  with  convincing  force,  upon  the  statements  we  have  made  in 
reference  to  cellars,  and  are  also  applicable  to  the  holds  of  ships. 
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consideration  in  viewing  this  part  of  oyf  subject.  And  here 
we  find  so  much  matter  for  reflection,  that  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  few  brief  pages.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  labours  of  the  British  Board  of  Health,  which 
has  brought  to  public  view  a  more  extensive  field  for  the 
exercise  of  a  humane  and  discriminating  philanthropy  than 
this.  And  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  our  own  country,  we  will 
find  that  here  no  portion  of  the  interest  and  importance  with 
which  these  investigations  are  fraught,  is  lost.  If  we  ask 
ourselves  the  question :  among  whom  do  the  malignant  dis- 
eases, which  scourge  our  cities,  find  their  victims?  The 
answer  is,  among  the  needy  foreigners.  If  we  enquire  how 
these  people  are  housed,  we  learn  that  they  inhabit  huts 
and  hovels,  where  they  are  stinted  for  room,  air  and  light.  If 
we  examine  into  the  means  they  possess  for  cleansing  and 
purifying  their  lodgings,  and  their  persons,  and  clothing — we 
discover  that  these  are  so  limited,  that  they  grovel  in  filth, 
stench,  and  putrefaction,  till  we  have  nothing  left  to  wonder 
at,  except  that  man  can  approach  so  nearly  to  the  brute  in 
all  his  habits  and  not  actually  take  on  the  brutal  figure. 

Our  illustrations,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  have  been 
principally  drawn  from  English  authorities.  They  have  been 
selected  from  those  sources,  because  there  we  have  found  the 
most  abundant  material.  Could  we  enter,  at  large,  upon  the 
deeply  interesting  portions  of  the  subject  which  remain,  it 
would  be  for  the  same  reason,  still  from  those  sources  we 
would  in  preference  draw.  Occasionally,  we  find  at  home, 
scenes  similar  to  those  which  foreign  authors  paint;  but  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  same  figures,  only  grouped 
together  on  a  different  canvass.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  in 
the  midst  of  our,  so-reputed,  down  trodden  slave  population, 
these  things  are  unknown.  Our  laws,  therefore,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  these  evils— over-crowding,  imperfect  ventilation, 
insufficient  water  supplies,  accumulations  of  ordure,  &c.,  as 
well  as  all  the  measures  we  may  plan  and  carry  out  for  guard- 
ing our  poorer  classes  from  the  results  of  the  climate,  and 
their  own  condition,  are  all  to  be  laid  with  an  eye  to  foreign 
emigrants.  These  are  the  sufferers  here,  as  they  were  also 
in  their  own  countries.    It  is  to  these  our  attention  must  be 
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turned*  Our  Uncle  Toms  do  well  enough,  it  is  the  white  paupers 
who  need  our  aid.  It  is  among  them  that  all  the  diseases  we 
have  been  engaged  in  tracing  to  their  sources  of  filth  and 
negligence,  arise.  Unfortunately,  though,  it  is  not  to  them 
that  these  death-plagues  are  restricted.  It  is  not  alone  the 
poor,  squalid,  hungry  and  ignorant,  who  find  in  the  death 
which  these  pestilences  introduce  among  them  and  their  mi- 
serable ofispring,  a  release  from  suffering  less  endurable  than 
the  pains  of  death  itself;  but  soon  the  destroyer  finds  the 
way  into  the  seats  of  luxury  and  ease.  If  the  philanthropic 
views  which  have  impelled  good  men  to  seek  for  the  means 
of  lessening  the  evils  of  poverty  and  disease  among  the  poor 
labourers  of  Europe,  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  among  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  conduct  of  slave  owners  towards 
their  slaves,  or  which  actuate  them  in  their  efforts  towards 
the  comfort  of  a  dependent  class  of  their  fellow-beings, 
there  is  at  least  that  claim  of  the  slave  upon  his  master, 
which  no  other  poor  man  possesses  upon  the  rich — the  claim 
of  interest.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  slave  owner  to  see  that 
the  slaves  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  well  atten- 
ded in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  in  every  way  elevated 
above  those  physical  wants,  of  all  kinds,  which  breed  disease 
and  death  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  If,  then,  the  simple 
fact  of  our  being  slave  owners  is  to  make  us  worse  than  our 
fellow-men,  and  we  be  supposed  incapable  of  those  good  and 
•ennobling  infiuences  which  prompt  men  to  assist  their  more 
needy  and  helpless  fellow-men,  yet  do  the  poor  of  our  region 
suffer  less  than  others,  because  it  is  our  interest  to  protect 
them.  But  barbarous  as  we  are  supposed  to  be,  and  incapa- 
ble of  humane  and  generous  feelings,  yet  we  are  willing  to 
do  something.  We  are  willing  to  take  up  the  poor,  needy 
stranger  who  comes  among  us,  because  he  can  find  no  aid  or 
sympathy  at  home,  and  do  what  we  can  to  save  him  from  the 
starvation  and  disease  which  have  desolated  the  home  of  his 
birth,  and  sent  him  a  beggar  among  savage  slave  holders.  It 
is  true  that  in  doing  so,  we  will  be  acting  wisely  in  view  of 
our  own  safety  and  comfort,  because,  by  saving  the  poor 
from  the  diseases,  which  their  unaided  poverty  would  surely 
inflict  upon  them,  we  guard  ourselves  from  the  spread  of 
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those  pestilences  to  our  own  homes  and  families :  and  it  is 
also  true  that  good  actions  are  most  conformable  to  the  high 
model  of  perfection  given  us  in  the  sacred  word  of  inspira- 
tion, when  done  without  hope  of  reward  :  but  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  frail  and  erring  mortals,  and  the  slime  of  the  ser- 
pent rests  on  our  fairest  works.  If,  therefore,  we  do  as  well 
as  others,  let  those  others  be  careful  how  they  scrutinize  too 
closely  our  motives,  lest  in  doing  so,  they  disclose  their  own. 

W.  T.  W. 


Art.  VI. — Carey  onVhe  Slave  Trade. 

The  Slave  Trade,  domestic  and  foreign ;  why  it  exists^  and 
how  it  may  be  extinguished.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  Phila- 
delphia :  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart. 

Oyez !  oyez !  oyez  !  Give  ear,  oh  !  ye  nations !  The  in- 
fallible remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life  is  found ! — the  monster 
humbug  cometh,  **  Morrison's  pills,''  "  Swaim's  paanceas,** 
**  Spanish  mixtures,"  **  sarsaparillas,"  and  **  ready  reliefs,** 
hide  your  diminished  heads.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  your 
**  bad  legs  cured,"  your  fever  sores,  your  pimples,  and  your 
ulcers ;  your  rheumatisms  and  consumptions,  blotches,  boils 
and  pustules.  Bah!  Here  is  that  which,  as  the  serpent 
formed  from  Moses'  rod  demolished  its  antagonists,  shall,  in 
like  manner,  quickly  swallow  up  your  puny  inventions* 
Oyez !  oyez  I  oyez  ! — here  is  the  great  ^doctor  of  nations. 
Have  ye  sorrow  ?  have  ye  poverty  T  have  ye  tyranny  ?  have 
ye  lethargy!  have  ye  barren  lands  or  sickly  swamps ;  rivers 
inundating  their  banks,  or  sun-parched  deserts? — behold 
your  cure !  Lo  !  the  redeemer  cometh  ;  the  great  medicine 
man  with  his  charms  and  his  rattles !  Mr.  Carey  has  the 
remedy  in  his  pocket ;  you  may  purchase  the  receipt  for  just 
one  dollar,  warranted  to  suit  all  cases.  **  The  Slave  Trade, 
domestic  and  foreign  ;  why  it  exists,  and  how  it  may  be  ex- 
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tinguished/'  will  tell  you  how  all  these  evils  may  be  cured 
by  making  the  producer  hold  on  tightly  to  his  consumer. 
Don't  let  the  fellow  budge  a  step.  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,** 
says  Shakespeare  ;  all  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Carey,  is 
a  kind  of  contra- dance.  Gentlemen,  keep  to  your  partners; 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  dance  as  high  as  you  please,  but  no 
medling  with  privileges;  we'll  have  no  freedom  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Carey  is  the  author  of  several  works,  which  have  pro- 
cured him  considerable  notice  as  a  political  economist ;  and, 
in  some  of  his  mere  recent  productions,  he  has  already  puz- 
zled a  little  the  students  of  his  theories  by  the  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  free-trade  of  which  he  has,  of  late,  made  himself  the 
apostle.  Everybody  knows  what,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  terms,  are  free-trade  and  protection ;  but  Mr.  Carey's 
theory  of  free-trade,  like  Jacob's  streaked  and  speckled  lambs, 
seems  a  mysterious  existence,  which,  not  coming  regularly 
within  the  laws  of  nature,  has  required  some  little  ingenuity 
for  its  invention.  It  is,  at  least,  a  regular  half-breed,  a 
hybrid  production,  which  his  commentators  are  puzzled 
how  to  class.  In  his  last  work,  which  we  have  under  notice, 
the  writer's  opinions  take  a  more  decided  shape,  and,  although 
be  flourishes  his  old  standard,  and  mouths  of  free-trade  and 
Adam  Smith,  as  Louis  Napoleon  of  his  "  republique  Fran- 
caise^^  the  mask  is  pretty  fairly  dropped.  Louis  Napoleon's 
**  republique  "  is  despotism ;  Mr.  Carey's  **  free-trade  "  is  pro- 
tection, i.  e.  the  limiting  of  commercial  exchanges,  the  check 
upon  what  he  considers  as  injurious  exportation,  is  his  pana- 
cea for  every  national  evil. 

Mr.  Carey  regards  himself  as  having  advanced  some  en- 
tirely original  theories  in  political  economy.  Two  letters  of 
his,  which  have  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  claim  for 
himself  the  merit  of  having  reorganized  the  science,  and 
developed  its  hitherto  concealed  mysteries.  Verily,  Mr. 
Carey  is  right,  at  least  in  supposing  that  he  has  struck  oat 
a  new  track ;  he  has  made  the  marvellous  discovery  that  pro- 
tection is  free-trade.  While  he  claims  to  fight  under  the 
banners  of  free-trade,  the  whole  substance  of  his  book  is  an 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  forcing  upon  consumer  and  producer,  by 
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means  of  protective  tariffs,  a  local  vicinage.  He  tells  us 
that  **  the  protective  tariffs  of  all  the  advancing  nations  of 
Europe  are  but  measures  of  resistance  to  a  system  of  enor- 
mous oppression,  and  that  it  is  in  that  direction  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  look  for  the  true  and  only  road 
to  freedom  of  trade^  and  the  freedom  of  man,^  (Vide  Slave 
Trade,  etc.,  p.  411.)  They  are  measures  of  resistance  to 
what? 

A  patient  just  roused  from  the  nightmare,  still  shudders 
with  a  fearful  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  monster  of  his 
dream.  Mr.  Carey  appears  to  have  had  some  restless  nap, 
of  which  England  has  been  the  tormenting  incubus,  and 
almost  every  line  of  his  present  work  shows  his  instinctive 
horror  of  this  bugbear  of  his  imagination.  The  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  he  appears  to  think,  enslave  not  only 
her  own  people  and  her  own  dependants,  but  her  kiss  is  fatal 
as  that  of  the  vampire.  Commercial  intercourse  with  her 
is  slavery ;  and  friendship,  moral  death.  Hers  is  the  "  sys- 
tem of  enormous  oppression,"  against  which  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  nations  to  guard  themselves  by  ** protective 
tariffs  "  as  **  /Ac  true  and  only  road  to  freedom  of  trade  and 
freedom  of  JTian."  Under  her  influence  our  U.  States  benefi- 
cently protective  tariff  of  1842  was  replaced  by  the  less 
protective  one  of  1846.  By  this  latter  tariff,  or,  rather,  by 
the  partial  freedom  of  trade  which,  through  it  we  enjoy,  Mr. 
Carey  contends  that  we  have  fallen  into  that  class  of  na- 
tions which  exhibit  "a  daily  increasing  tendency  toward 
utter  barbarism ;"  among  whom  **  education  diminishes  and 
intellect  declines."  (P.  376.)  "  Slavery  now  travels  north, 
whereas  only  twenty  years  ago  freedom  was  travelling  south. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  sub- 
mission, even  in  part,  to  the  system  that  looks  to  compelling 
the  export  of  raw  products,  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  the 
cheapening  of  labour,  and  the  export  of  the  labourer. 
"Wherever  it  is  submitted  to,  slavery  grows  ;  wherever  it  is 
resisted,  slavery  dies  away,  and  freedom  grows,  etc.'* 
(P.  375.) 

Rather  a  marvellous  piece  of  information  this,  for  pro- 
gressive America.    We  are  quite  willing  to  join  issue  with 
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Mr.  Carey  upon  this  point,  for,  although  such  reasoning  does 
not  ill  accord  with  some  of  the  fashionable  "  isms  ^  of  the 
day,  and  the  rant  about  progressive  slavery  would  better 
suit  the  style  of  argument  of  an  Antoinette  Brown,  or  her 
sister  in  the  faith,  Mrs.  Sojourner  Truth,  than  that  of  a  grave 
political  economist,  we  believe  that  not  only  the  country 
generally,  but  the  world,  must  decide  against  our  increasing 
tendency  towards  barbarism,  and  our  perishing  intellect.  In 
the  palmy  day  of  their  wonderful  and  unexampled  progress, 
the  United  States  have  but  one  shoal  to  fear — one  danger  to 
guard  against — and  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  centraliza- 
tion resulting  from  the  institutions  of  England,  which  Mr. 
Carey  seems  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  ogre- power,  destined  to 
devour  the  vital  energies  of  the  habitable  world,  but  in  our 
own  home  centralization — a  centralization  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  protection  to  our  Northern  manufactures.  Northern 
coal.  Northern  iron  and  Northern  shipping,  excluding  us, 
whether  wholly  or  in  part,  from  that  very  English  market 
which  Mr.  Carey  so  much  dreads,  and  thus  building  up 
Northern  factories  and  Northern  steam  engines  at  the  expense 
of  our  Southern  agriculture,  by  shutting  us  out  from  our  fair 
and  natural  markets.  From  such  a  system  of  protection, 
elevating  Northern  manufacturing  privileges  in  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  Southern  agricultural  interests,  results  the  tendency 
which  exhibits  itself,  yearly  increasing,  of  the  majority  to 
trample  upon  the  law.  As  the  tiger  which  has  tasted  blood, 
the  multitude  discovers  that  it  can  with  impunity  deface 
what  it  hitherto  has  held  sacred  ;  constitutional  regulations 
are  forgotten,  and  "  higher  laws  "  called  in  to  sanctify  want 
of  faith  and  breach  of  contract.  From  England  we  are  safe 
enough  could  we  but  prove  true  to  ourselves.  English  in- 
termedling  may  excite  home  fanaticism ;  but  only  home  fanat- 
icism, which  seeks  to  crush  one  portion  of  our  Union  beneath 
the  strongly  centralizing  tendency  of  the  bloated  and  un- 
justly-grasped power  of  the  other,  can  sound  the  death  knell 
of  our  prosperity.  No  foreign  power  is  destined  to  prostrate 
us ;  our  fall  will  be  suicidal.  Linked  in  uncongenial  bro- 
therhood, if  we  of  the  Southern  States  shall  ever  be  destined 
to  meet  our  fate  from  Northern  legislation,  the  wretched 
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twin,  which  is  joined  with  us  by  bonds  as  essential  to  its 
own  existence  as  are  to  the  Siamese  brothers  those  which 
confine  them,  most  perish  with  the  perishing  prosperity  of 
Southern  agriculture.    Blind  as   they  seem  to  the  fact,  our 
Northern  States  prosper  by  us  and  through  us.     The  South 
may  prosper  without  the  North  States;    the  North  cannot 
exist  without  the  South,  whether  in  union  of  government  as 
now,  or  in  the  intercourse  of  friendly  and  independent  states, 
as  time  may  be  destined  to  develope.    Our  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  essential  to  their  very  being,  under  existing  habits 
and  institutions.    From  this  are  their  store  houses  filled,  and 
their   ships   laden ;   through  this  do  their  merchants  grow 
rich,  and  their  farmers  flourish ;  and  so  much  are  they  in- 
stinctively prompted  by  these  facts,  even  while  afiecting  un- 
consciousness of  them,  that,  like  the  greedy  boy  in  the  fable, 
they  too  often  defeat   their  own  objects  by  attempting  to 
grasp  all  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their  natural  por- 
tion.   To  this  point  tends  all  Mr.  Carey's  complex  argument 
in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  vicinage  between  consumer 
and  producer.     We  must  eat  our  sugar  and  work  up  our 
cotton  at  home ;  i.  e.  the  North  States  must  have  a  monop- 
oly of  our  Southern  produce,  and  the  command  of  our  mar- 
ket ;  for  it  is,  as  we  say  at  the  South,  **  all  talk  for  Bun* 
combe,**  when  Mr,  Carey  gravely  argues  that  the  South 
States  should  manufacture  for  themselves ;    that  the  **  spin- 
dle and  loom,"  should  be  '*  placed  in  and  about  the  cot- 
ton fields  ;"  and  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  planters  have 
labour    that  is  now  wasted  that  would    be   abundant  for 
the  conversion  of  half  their  crops,  if  they  could  but  bring 
the  machinery  to  the  land,  instead  of  taking  the  produce  of 
the  land  to  the  machinery."— (P.  654.)     This  remark  is  made 
generally  of  **  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  the  W6st  Indies,  and  our 
Southern  States,"  ^hich,  however  dissimilar  in  habits,  insti- 
tutions and  government,  he  sees  fit  to  jumble   and  lump 
together  in  argument.     We  answer  for  our  Southern  States 
alone,  (having  no  room  in  anything  less  than  a  volume,  at 
least  as  large  as  Mr.  Carey's  own,  to  go  into  an  investigation 
of  the  varying   institutions  of  each  of  the  above  named 
countries)  that  if  Mr.  Carey  is  serious  in  this  assertion,  no 
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•ix  year  old  infant  fresh  from  the  nursery  could  be  more  ig- 
norant than  such  a  statement  proves  him  to  be  of  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  our  country.  "  Waste  lahour^^^  we  have 
not  to  any  important  extent.  We  have  an  indulgent  system 
of  management  which  prevents  us  from  forcing  our  negroes 
to  an  undue  effort  in  labour ;  and  as  their  capabilities  for 
energetic  action  are,  in  genera],  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
white  man,  we  allow  them  for  their  rest,  amusement  and 
arrangements  for  personal  comfort  an  amount  of  leisure 
which  may  appear  wasteful  to  the  uninformed  ;  the  old,  too, 
the  feeble  and  the  young,  are  frequently  allowed  to  pass  their 
time  in  a  dolce  far  ntent€y  which  is  the  negro's  paradise. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Carey  may  think  this  wasteful.  He  would  have 
the  decrepit  grandmother  forced  to  throw  aside  her  crutch, 
and  her  grand  child  of  six  or  eight  called  from  its  nursery- 
pleasures  to  drudge  beside  her  in  the  labours  of  a  cotton 
mill,  while  the  feeble  invalid  whose  only  comfort  for  the 
hard  treatment  received  from  nature,  is  that  sickness  gives, 
under  our  indulgent  system,  the  almost  invariable  privilege 
of  rest,  must  at  least  half  resign  that  prerogative  to  give 
every  moment  of  comparative  ease  to  the  whirl  of  the  spin- 
dle and  the  clank  of  the  loom.  Is  it  waste  of  labour  to  en- 
deavour to  leave  the  remnant  of  life  a  holyday  of  rest  to  the 
infirm,  or  the  first  bloom  of  it  a  holyday  of  joy  to  the  young  T 
Is  it  waste  of  labour  to  leave  to  the  toil-driven  husbandman 
his  afternoon  lounge,  or  his  evening  frolic  7  Is  it  waste  of 
labour  to  give  him  time  for  his  harvest  dinner,  or  his  Christ- 
mas week  of  visiting  and  feasting  ?  If  these  form  the  waste 
of  labour  to  which  Mr.  Carey  refers,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  more  than  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  slave  by  the  abridgment  of  it. 
It  is  a  common  remark  among  us,  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
that  foreigners  and  residents,  from  our  Northern  States,  are 
the  most  exacting  masters.  Not  that  these  are,  we  presume, 
naturally  at  all  inferior  in  heart  or  conscience  to  the  South- 
ern-born owner ;  but  that,  ignorant  at  once  of  the  nature 
both  of  our  tillage  and  our  labourers,  they  expect  of  the  ne- 
gro such  effort  as  is  by  the  brawny  foreigner  easily  accom- 
plished.   The  poor  negro  whose  life  is  wretched,  unless  a 
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large  portion  of  it  be  basked  away  in  his  congenial  sunshine, 
sinks  under  such  unaccustomed  push  of  labour,  broken  in 
health,  or  he^rt,  or  both. 

The  physician  called  in  to  prescribe  to  a  patient,  looks  at 
the  tongue,  feels  the  pulse,  and  makes  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover, by  attentive  observation,  the  condition  of  the  sufferer, 
before  indicating  his  remedies.  It  is  only  the  charlatan 
who  pretends  by  clairvoyance,  electro-biology,  spiritual  mani- 
festations, or,  other  short-cut  tracks  to  the  mysteries  of 
science,  to  prescribe  by  instinctive  or  super-natural  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Carey  has,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation  as  a 
patient  student  of  statistics,  jumped  to  his  conclusions  in  a 
very  clairvoyant  style.  We  were  amused  some  time  since 
at  a  scene  in  **  Blackwood."  "  A  patient  is  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  clairvoyant^  who,  forthwith,  proceeds  to  give  a 
diagnosis  of  the  complaint,  and  a  description  of  its  seat  in 
terms  which  are  certainly  oracular — the  interlocutors  being 
the  operator  and  the  possessed  one."  **  D'ye  see  that  man  ?" 
"Ay,  I  see  him."  **Isheweel?"  *•  Far  frae  it !"  "What's 
the  matter  wi'  him?"  "The  matter  wihimi  d'ye  no  see 
yon  ?"  "  No,  but  what  isH  ye  see  ?"  "  It's  that,  ye  ken— 
the  thing  there !  Lord  save  us,  how  it's  louping !  It's  a 
red  thing,  and  a'wrang  thegither."  "Ay,  is't  a  red  thing ?" 
"Just  that."  '*  Will  it  get  better ?"  "  1  dinna  ken,  there's 
something  coming  out  o't  that's  no  right.  The  man's  no 
weel  ava  I"  **  Can  ye  tell  onything  to  mak  him  better  T" 
•*  Ay,  there's  a  thing  he  might  tak,  but  1  dinna  mrnd  the 
name  o't."  "What  is  it,  Davie  man?  Think  again!" 
**  O'o  it's  a  pouther !"  "  A  powder  is  it  ?  and  what's  the 
colour  o't  ?"  "  It's  whiles  a'  coulour  and  whiles  anither ; 
ye  can  pit  it  in  your  mouth,  gin  ye  like  it !  "  What  kind 
o'a  taste  has  it ?"  "It's  no  nice."  '* If  he  were  to  take  it 
ivad  it  cure  him  7"  "  If  it  did  him  nae  gude,  it  wad  do  him 
nae  harm  !"  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Carey.  He  sees  the  "red 
thing  louping,  and  a'wrang  thegither,"  and  nolens  vcXens 
would  have  us  swallow  his  "pouther"  (dinna  mind  the 
name  o't.  Free  trade  or  Protection,  he  is  not  quite  sure 
which,)  while  we,  feeling  by  no  means  safe  in  his  assurance 
that  it  shall  do  us  nae  harm^  are  disposed  to  consult  a  little 
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our  own  reason  upon  the  subject.  Here  is  an  evil,  he  deter- 
mines, and  "  how  it  may  be  extinguished"  is  the  question 
with  him.  He  may  be  surprised  at  our  response.  "  Do  not 
extinguish  it  at  all  ?"  We  are  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  red  thing  louping  is  not  rather  a  blessing,  and  no  evil. 
The  great  heart  perchance  of  our  system,  to  stop  whose 
huping  will  be  death. 

As  we  cannot  find  the  waste  labour  which  is  a  large  part 
of  the  wrang  d'thegither  of  which  Mr.  Carey  complains,  let 
us  see  further  what  he  understands  of  the  making  of  a 
cotton-crop.    In  his  heau  ideal  sketch  of  a  government  for 
the  nascent  republic  of  Liberia,  he  proposes,  as  usual,  for  all 
tvils,  his  pouthevy  i.  e.,  protective  tariffs  to  force  home  con- 
sumption of  home  produce.     In  the  progress  of  such  a 
system,  machinery,  &c.  bein?  brought  into  the  country,  it 
should  be  announced,  "  that  at  one  time,  cotton  was  to  be 
picked,  and  at  another  it  was  to  be  converted  into  clotli — that 
in  the  summer  the  cane  was  to  be  cultivated,  in  the  autumn 
the  sugar  was  to  be  gathered,  *  and  in  the  winter  it  was  to 
be  refined — that  at  one  time,  houses  and  mills  were  to  be 
built,  and  at  another,  roads  to  be  made,"  &c.  &c.,  (p.  300.) 
Now  Mr.  Carey  is.  well  "posted  up,"  no  doubt  upon  the 
subject  of  building  roads  and  houses,  as  they  do  such  things 
considerably  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  see,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  possible  objection  to  building  a  house  one  month, 
and  working  roads  the  next.    Houses  and  roads  are  articles 
which  can  wait  the  convenience  of  the  labourer  and  artificer. 
If  they  are  not  completed  in  January,  they   will  do  as  well 
perhaps  in  June  ;  at  least  there  is  no  dead  loss  of  the  article 
by  delay.    Not  so  with  cotton  and  sugar.    If  the  laborer  is 
called  to  convert  his  cotton  into  cloth,  or,  to  refine  his  sugar, 
when  he  should  be  saving  his  provision  harvest,  preparing 
his  lands  for  the  next  crop,  scattering  his  manures,  repairing 
his  fences,  or  putting  in  his  seed,  the  turn  out  at  the  end  of 

*  By  the  way,  what  does  Mr.  Carey  mean  by  "gathering  ntgar?**  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  of  gathering  cane  and  boiling  sugar,  but  never  before  im- 
agined the  possibility  of  sugar  growing  ripe  to  the  hand,  like  well-filled  com.  P^ 
hape  it  does  so  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  old  nuraes  tell  us  yoimg  babies  are  gathered 
in  the  cabbage  bed. 
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the  year,  would  indeed  be  "  wrang  aHhegither.^^  What  is 
Jeft  undone  in  January,  we  may  needlessly  rue  in  June* 
The  arrangement  and  nature  of  our  crops  allow  but  Htlle 
waste  time  to  the  labourer.  A  constant  succession  of  need- 
iul  duties  follow  each  other  from  New  Year  to  New  Year, 
and  any  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods  or  refining  of  sugar, 
could  be  only  effected  by  planters,  without  the  ruin  of  their 
entire  crops,  by  depriving  the  poor  negro  of  the  rest  and 
comfort  so  necessary  to  his  existence.  He  would  have  to 
work  like,  or  perhaps  even  harder  than,  a  northern  or  binglish 
factory  operative.  Mr.  Carey's  plan  could  have  no  other 
good  effect  than  the  depriving  the  fashionable  philanthropic 
humbug  of  the  day  {ne^ophilism)  of  all  pabulum  for  its  ex- 
istence. The  negro  race  would,  under  his  improved  system, 
die  out  with  us,  as  rapidly  as  they  do  in  Mr.  Carey's  native 
State.  Besides,  even  supposing  us  prepared  for  this  whole- 
sale and  very  facile  method  of  extermination,  how  could  the 
planter's  pocket  bear  the  heavy  cost  of  establishing  the 
extremely  expensive  machinery  of  cotton  mills  and  sugar 
refineries,  only  for  his  negroes  to  work  at  them  on  spare 
afternoons  and  broken  holidays  ?  This  stuff,  of  the  spindle 
and  the  loom  being  "  placed  in  and  about  cotton-fields,"  con- 
verting planters  into  semi-manufacturers,  is  as  preposterously 
ridiculous  as  though  we  should  insist  upon  it  that  Wall- 
street  merchants  must  devote  their  spare  time  to  medicine 
and  tailoring— that,  at  one  time,  goods  should  be  sold,  and  at 
another,  converted  into  clothes — that,  in  the  summer,  accounts 
might  be  collected,  and  in  the  autumn,  soothing  doses  of 
chloroform  administered  to  the  unlucky  owners  of  empty 
purses. 

No  doubt,  strong  protective  tariffs,  such  as  Mr.  Carey  re- 
commends, might,  if  forced  upon  us  by  violent  legislation, 
induce  a  large  portion  of  our  community  to  abandon,  what, 
in  the  natural  arrangement  of  things,  proves  itself  to  be  our 
most  profitable  labour,  and  to  adopt  another  which  nature 
condemns,  but  which  government  might  prop  up  into  an  arti- 
ficial value  at  the  expense  of  nature ;  and  thus,  half  the  popu- 
lation of  cotton-planting  countries  might  be  forced  into 
manufacturing ;  and  the  spindle  and  the  loom  be  thus  intro- 
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duced  in  and  about  our  cotton-fields.  But  wh&t  does  this 
prove  T  That  manufacturing  could  thus  be  made  more  pro- 
fitable than  agriculture  T  Not  at  all.  It  only  proves  that  oar 
natural  means  of  existence,  agriculture,  being  ruined  by  in- 
sane legislation,  we  would  be  thus  forced  from  the  natural, 
and  consequently  better  pursuit,  to  the  false  and  unnatural 
expedient  of  manufacture  for  a  subsistence.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  by  local  legislation,  under  a  sufficiently  tyran- 
nical government,  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
comparative  comfort,  and  even  existence  of  Mr.  Carey,  that 
he  should  take  up  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  to 
plant  potatoes  and  turnips.  Digging  and  hoeing  would 
scarcely  be  as  agreeable,  nor  perhaps  as  profitable,  to  the 
accomplished  gentleman,  as  his  literary  studies ;  but  drive 
his  own  theory  to  its  height,  and  there  will  be  no  alternative. 
This  would  be  going  to  extremes,  Mr.  Carey  would  answer. 
Granted — but  who  is  to  fix  the  limit  ?  We  must  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  lest  they  go  on  to  house* 
breaking  and  robbery.  If  Mr.  Carey  insists  that  we  must  be 
forced  from  our  natural  occupation  (happening  with  us  to  be 
agriculture,)  to  one  which  his  judgment  pronounces  better, 
viz.,  manufactures — the  loom  and  the  spindle — may  we  not, 
with  equal  propriety  insist,  that  it  will  be  altogether  better 
for  his  health  and  the  comfort  of  society,  that  he  shall  aban- 
don his  special  occupation  of  literature  to  adopt  the  hoe  and 
the  spade,  because  our  judgment  so  pronounces  best.  He 
does  not  desire  this  change,  which  he  considers  uncomfortable 
and  injurious,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  world.  We 
think  otherwise,  and  demand  govermental  legislation  to  en- 
force our  opinions.  Here,  we  say,  is  waste  labour  and  waste 
land.  A  portion  of  this  pavement  cm  be  spared,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Carey's  literary  productions.  Society  will  profit  more 
by  the  turnips  and  potatoes.  Let  Mr.  Carey  be  forced  to 
digging.  This  is  tyranny,  Mr.  Carey  might  well  respond ; 
tyranny  of  the  most  oppressive  stamp.  Equally,  do  toe  so  an- 
swer his  suggestions.  Give  us  back  your  boasted  tarifif  of 
'42,  and  we  pronounce  it  tyranny  ;  tyranny  of  the  most  op- 
pressive stamp.  Once  admit  the  system  to  the  smallest 
extent,  allow  the  principle  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  where  are 
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its  limits  ?  Mr.  Carey  is  as  fit  for  hoeing  as  are  we  for  ma- 
nufacturing. Our  individual  judgment,  we  have  the  temerity 
to  suppose  as  good  as  his.  Who  shall  decide  between  us? 
Here  is  no  longer  a  question  of  eternal  right  and  justice, 
which  the  immutable  laws  of  morality  must  determine,  but  a 
question  of  judgment.  If  the  truth  of  the  principle  be  allowed, 
some  sovereign  power  must  be  enthroned,  in  order  to  limit  its 
action  ;  some  Lord  who  shall  issue  his  fiat ;  thus  far  shalt 
thou  steal,  and  no  farther ; — thus  far  shall  thy  neighbours 
rights  be  encroached  upon,  but  no  farther  ; — thus  far  shall 
protective  tarifis  and  monopolies  raise  the  price  of  your  iron 
and  your  coal,  but  here  stop.  Mr.  Carey,  no  doubt,  deems 
himself  a  very  competent  person  to  decide  the  proper  bounds 
for  his  remarkable  system  of  limited  free  trade  ;  but  from  his 
judgment,  we  demur.  Honest  free-trade  needs  no  such  inter- 
vention to  decide  its  limits.  The  public  treasury  overflows 
with  specie,  which  it  is  most  important  to  once  more  set  in 
circulation.  Let  it  then  be  done  by  lightening  our  imposts. 
Nature  shows  her  own  resources,  and  needs  no  "  protective 
tarifis*'  to  aid  her  in  their  development.  As  well  might  it  be 
insisted  that  the  cotton-field  shall  take  its  place  by  the  loom 
and  the  spindle,  as  vice  versa.  What  say  our  Northern  friends 
to  this  ?  Shall  we  force  the  cotton-blooms,  by  a  hot-bed 
growth,  among  New  England  rocks  ?  Shall  we  extirpate 
the  golden  harvests  of  Pennsylvania  fields,  and  plough  up 
her  clover-pastures  to  produce  a  sickly  crop  of  stunted  bolls  7 
Heaven  forbid  1  and  grant  that  our  afiairs  may  be  guided  by 
clearer-sighted  political  economists  than  Mr.  Carey  T  If  con- 
sumer and  producer  are  to  be  hitched  together,  we  must  be 
consistent;  and  the  cotton-mill,  which  is  transported  from 
New-England  to  Texas,  should  drive  its  expelled  cotton-field 
back  from  Texas  to  New-England;  or,  this  being  impossible, 
consequent  loss  must  ensue,  and  the  countrv  remains  minus 
the  extirpated  cotton-field  ; — New  England  and  Texas  equal- 
ly suffering  from  the  loss.  And  yet  such  is  Mr.  Carey's  sys- 
tem. The  loom  and  the  spindle  must,  in  spite  of  nature,  be 
brought  to  the  cotton-fields  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Equally 
the  cotton-field  must,  in  spite  of  nature,  go  to  the  loom  and 
the  spindle  of  New  England,  and  the  yankees  must  try  their 
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hand  at  cotton-growing.  Consumer  and  producer  must  retain 
their  juxtaposition,  and  Mr.  Carey,  self-instituted  vice-roy 
under  Providence,  will  regulate  the  exact  amount  of  requisite 
importation  in  this  line.  Rather  more  difficult  articles  of 
transport,  however,  we  calculate  he  will  find  them,  than  the 
heaviest  cotton  crop. 

What  wordy  stuff  too,  is  this  of  vicinage  !  Mr.  Carey 
does  not  use  the  term  in  this  volume,  but  his  whole  argu* 
ment  turns  upon  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  Does  he  mean 
local  vicinage  or  vicinage  of  accessibility  ?  Does  Mr.  Ca- 
rey forget  that  it  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  surmount  a 
single  mile,  in  some  certain  neighborhood,  than  a  hundred 
in  another  direction  ^  We  can  more  easily  (if  let  alone  by 
protective  tariflfs)  transport  our  cotton  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  to  the  English  manufacturer,  than  as  many  hundred  to 
the  mountain  streams  of  North  Carolina.  What  is  vicin- 
age ?  "  Who  is  my  neighbour,"  is  a  memorable  question 
once  answered  by  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  "good  Sama- 
ritan." He  that  showed  mercy,  he  that  aided  the  sufTerer, 
was  his  neighbour.  So,  in  all  intercourse  of  men,  not  actual 
contiguity,  not  simple  local  proximity,  but  accessibility  and 
facility  of  intercourse  is  vicinage.  Our  commercial  neigh- 
bours are  not  simply  the  inhabitants  of  such  portion  or  por* 
tions  of  territory  as  lie  at  the  smallest  number  of  measured 
feet  or  miles  from  us,  but  those  nations  whose  habits,  cus- 
toms, produce  and  daily  circumstances  of  life,  render  it  most 
convenient  and  profitable  for  us  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them.  The  produce  of  any  country  will  always  naturally 
incline  to  its  most  convenient  consumer  ;  and  this  necessary 
accessiblility  of  producer  and  consumer.  Mr.  Carey  strange- 
ly confounds,  and  endeavours  to  comprise  under  the  head  of 
mere  local  vicinage.  With  such  accessible  nations,  the  un- 
biassed impulse  of  events,  and  the  instinctive  tendencies  of 
nature,  bring  us  at  once,  individually  and  nationally,  into  inter- 
course. Commerce  is  the  great  aggregate  of  individual  inter- 
course, extending  the  hand  of  friendship  from  nation  to  nation, 
from  continent  to  continent ;  practically  enforcing,  in  its  most 
expansive  signification,  that  neighbourhood^  which  depends 
less  upon  inches  and  miles,  than  upon  sympathies  and  mu- 
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tual  interests.  Mr.  Carey's  belittling  theory  would  drive  us 
back  a  century.  We  must  cease  to  be  America,  to  emulate 
Russia  and  Spain ;  which  Mr.  Carey  places  prominently 
among  those  countries  which  he  sets  before  us  as  legislative 
models,  in  which  freedom  grows ;  classing  them  as  remarka- 
ble instances  of  "  great  increase  of  intellectual  activity," 
countries  *'  in  which  civilization  advances  ;"  while  we,  unfor- 
tunate United  States  of  America  are,  under  the  crushing  in- 
fluence of  a  more  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse,  on* 
that  unlucky  list,  "  in  which  there  is  a  daily  increasing  tend- 
encv  towards  utter  barbarism."  (pp.  375  and  376.)  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  Mr.  Carey  could  read  over  his  proof 
sheets  without  laughing  at  himself;  and  sincerely  hope  that, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  far-spread  reputation,  and  that  he 
may  not,  in  his  own  arguments,  furnish  at  least  one  some- 
what practical  proof  of  this  retrograde  action,  which  he  as- 
serts in  American  intellect,  he  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  write 
a  requiescai  in  pace  over  this  strange  jumble  of  argument. 

Could  we  make  up  our  minds  to  accept  Mr.  Carey's  dic- 
tum as  gospel,  we  might,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  cotton  crop,  (which  having  suffered  first  from  almost  un- 
exampled drought,  and  then  from  almost  unexampled  rain, 
leaves  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  very  limited  yield,)  find  great 
comfort  in  his  statement  that  "  the  planter  becomes  rich 
when  crops  are  short."  '^He  is  almost  ruined  when  crops  are 
large."  (p.  258.)  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Carey's  discoveries. 
Could  we  not,  artificially,  produce  a  similar  state  of  affairs, 
by  compelling  the  labourer  to  eat  up  half  his  sugar  and  to 
burn  or  use  for  manure  half  his  cotton?  In  Mr.  Carey's 
system  of  legislation,  an  edict  to  such  effect  would  appear 
but  right  and  natural,  and  thus  could  make  us  poor  dement- 
ed planters,  rich  at  once.  This  is  even  a  simpler  plan  for  our 
enrichment,  than  protective  tariffs.    * 

Because,  in  a  supposed  case,  (for  which  vide  pages  255  to 
259) — a  case  which  could  not  possibly  occur  under  any  na- 
tural combination  of  circumstances,  but  could  only  result 
from  the  most  stringent  and  tyrannical  protective  legislation — 
Mr  Carey  proves  that  a  monopoly,  which  would  confine  mill- 
power  to  a  single  neighbourhood,  and  force  all  the  corn  pro- 
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duce  of  a  large  territory  to  pass  through  a  single  confined 
outlet,  would  be  indisputably  ruinous  to  the  producer,  he 
thence  argues — with  what  plausibility  it  will  we  think  require 
but  little  penetration  in  his  readsrs  to  determine — that  we, 
who  willingly  choose  the  market  of  England,  not  because 
theie  is  no  other^  but  because  we  consider  this  the  better 
outlet^  are  in  the  same  road  to  ruin,  and  that  we  must,  like 
maniacs,  be  guided,  nolens  volens^  to  our  better  destiny.  Mr. 
Carey  would  shut  us  out  from  this  large  outlet,  to  confine  us 
to  a  hundred  little  ones.  We  have  now  the  choice  between 
the  numerous  small  and  the  larger  one  ;  and  in  so  far  as  we 
freely y  and  unbiassed  by  tax  or  law,  choose  the  larger  outlet, 
he  determines  that  we  are  in  the  condition  of  the  corn  grow- 
er, whom  he  imagines  confined  by  the  contrivance  of  a  com- 
bination of  corn-millers,  to  a  single  limited  outlet.  \n  other 
words,  freedom  of  choice  is  not  freedom  of  choice — f^ee-trade 
is  monopoly,  and  protection  is  free-trade  I 

The  labour  of  the  slave  is,  Mr.  Carey  tells  us,  to  a  high 
degree  unproductive,  and  in  proof  of  this  statement  he 
quotes  from  some  unnamed  letter  writer  in  the  "New  York 
Daily  Times,"  who  gives  "  the  result  of  information  derived 
from  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  ac* 
curacy  and  the  preciseness  of  his  information."  When  Mr. 
Carey  seeks  statistical  information  concerning  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  Russia,  does  he  go  to  French  gazettes 
for  the  statistics  of  England,  to  Germany  for  those  of  France, 
or  to  Russia  for  those  of  England  ?  taking  the  **  say  so  "  of 
respectable  gentlemen^  quoted  at  second  hand  by  nobody 
knows  who? — or  does  he  enquire  of  the  residents,  and  look 
into  the  literary  productions  and  official  reports  of  the  seve- 
ral countries  about  which  be  seeks  such  information  ?  Mr. 
Carey  might  find  better  authority  in  Southern  matters  than 
letter  writers  in  the  '*  New  York  Daily  Times."  We  have 
Southern  writers  and  Southern  papers  that  a  student  of  sta- 
tistics might  find  it  worth  his  while  to  consult. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Carey's  antipathies 
to  England  take  so  violent  a  stamp,  as  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  ordinary  grounds.  That  England  has 
her  faults,  her  blotches,  her  boils,  and  her  spots  of  rottenness. 
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SO  hideous  that  the  eye  shrinks  from,  and  the  heart  sickens 
in  their  investigation,  we  surely  are  far  from  denying ;  great, 
glorious,  but  far  from  perfect,  she  bears  about  her  full  share 
of  the  soil  of  the  earth ;  sorrow  and  sin,  the  voice  of  agony, 
and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  echo  from  ocean  to  ocean  un- 
der English  rule.  Not,  therefore,  are  we,  however  prepared, 
to  see  in  England  the  mother  of  all  iniquity  ;  not  therefore 
do  we  look  upon  her  as  some  monstrous  exception  to  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  but  rather  only  as  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  powerful  of  earth  showing  even  in  resplendent 
greatness  the  weakness  and  the  failings  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Carey  tells  us  that  England  continually  seeks  to  establish 
**a  system  of  commercial  centralization,"  having  for  "its 
object  to  compel  all  descriptions  of  raw  produce  to  pass 
through  England,  on  its  way  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer, even  when  the  latter  are  near  neighbours  to  each 
other,  and  England  distant  many  thousands  of  miles  from 
both."  To  carry  out  this  system  it  has  been  required  **  that 
*all  nations  should  be  prevented  from  obtaining  either  the 
knowlege  or  the  machinery  required  for  enabling  them 
to  mine  coal,  smelt  iron  ore,  or  manufacture  machines,  by 
aid  of  which  they  could  command  the  services  of  the  great 
natural  agents,'^  wind,  water,  steam,  etc.,  etc. — (pp.  260  and 
261 ;)  that  she  ''has  determined  that  the  whole  earth  shall 
become  one  great  farm,  with  but  a  single  workshop,  in 
which  shall  be  fixed  the  prices  of  all  its  occupants  have  to 
sell  or  to  buy." — (pp.  291.)  Now  what  is  the  amount  of 
these  terrible  allegations  7  Only  this :  that  England,  as  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  country  has  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  refuse  the  market  of  producing  countries,  and 
has  not  gone  missionarying  to  force  instruction  in  machinery, 
etc.,  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  generally.  What  is  the 
sin  of  England?  She  manufactures.  To  satisfy  Mr.  Carey, 
she  must  ruin  herself,  break  up  her  manufactures,  and  pro- 
tect those  of  other  nations.  **  Has  England,"  (he  asks,)  '*  ever 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  Neapolitan  people  by  teach* 
ing  them  how  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  working  of 
their  rich  ores,  or  for  the  conversion  of  their  wool  into 
cloth?"  Has  she  given  up  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands? 
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Has  she  given  op  Gibraltar  to  Spain  ? — and  because  she  has 
not,  is  she  not  responsible  for  (he  subjection  of  the  Spanish 
people,  for  their  poverty  and  their  weakness  1*  We  are  not 
about  to  make  ourselves  the  detenders  of  England,  nor  are 
we  at  all  disposed  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  her  cause.  Her 
taxes  and  her  monopolies  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
crush  and  oppress  her  dependencies ;  but  besides  that,  her 
efforts  to  arrest  this  system,  and  adopt  a  more  enlarged  ode 
of  free  trade,  become  a  principal  point  of  attack  with  Mr. 
Carey  ;  how,  we  would  ask,  except  with  her  actual  colonies 
and  dependencies,  is  her  authority  exercised,  and  her  system 
enforced  ?  Mr.  Carey  tells  us,  (pp.  288)  that  "  the  nation 
(of  England)  is  gradually  losing  its  independent  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  seen  that  the  whole 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  power  to  purchase 
cheap  cotton,  cheap  sugar,  and  other  cheap  products  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  feared  that  something  may  interfere  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  system  which  maintains  the  domestic 
slave  trade  of  this  country ,"t  and  that  to  '*  this  feeling  of 
growing  dependence  and  growing  weakness,"  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, he  thinks,  the  conciliatory  articles  which,  from  time  to 
time,  appear  in  her  gazettes.  '*  She  is  becoming,  from  day  to 
day,  less  powerful  and  less  capable  of  the  exercise  of  self- 
government  among  the  community  of  nations." — (pp.  291.) 
■**  Throughout  England  there  is  a  deference  to  rank,  a  ser- 
vility, a  toadyism,  entirely  inconsistent  with  progress  in  civ- 
ilization."— (pp.  324.)  How,  then,  does  a  nation  so  degraded, 
so  effete,  maintain  her  influence  and  authority  among  for- 
eign nations  ?  Are  we,  of  the  Southern  United  States,  or  are 
we  not,  among  her  de  facto  subjects  ?    Mr.  Carey,  as  we  have 

*  Mr.  Carey  maintaiDs  that  England  retains  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  **  as 
convenient  places  of  resort  for  the  great  reformer  of  the  age — the  nnnggler  whose 
basineas  it  is  to  see  that  no  effort  at  manufactures  shall  succeed ;  *'  and  that  Portu- 
gal and  Gibraltar  are  '*  the  seats  of  a  vast  contraband  trade,  having  for  its  express 
ohjeet  to  deprive  the  Spanish  people  of  all  power  to  do  anything  but  cultivate  the 
soil."— (pp.  378.) 

t  This  is  n  new  sin  to  find  in  England,  and,  in  the  face  of  recent  Stafford  House 
manifestations,  and  threats  of  Cuban  interference,  a  rather  remaikable  accusation. 
England  labouring  to  maintain  our  slave  system ! 
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quoted,  says  that  her  whole  prosperity  depends  upon  our 
agricultural  produce,  and  yet  again  speaks  of  us  as  her  ab- 
ject subjects,  in  progress  of  ruin  through  her  machinations. 
Her  system   of  "commercial   centralization,"  he  says,  (p. 
127)  "renders  the  agriculturists  of  the  world  mere  slaves, 
dependent  for  food  and  clothing  upon  the  will  of  a  few  peo- 
ple,   proprietors  of  a  small    amount  of   machinery,  at  the 
mighty  heart  of  commerce."    "  We  see  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Jamaica  and  Carolina,  of  Portugal  and  Turkey,  of 
India  and  of  Ireland,  compelled  to  remain  idle  or  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  because  of  a  system  which  denies  to  all  places 
in   the  world,  but   one,  the   power  to  bring  the  consumer  to 
the  side  of  the  producer." — (pp.  202.)     The  "  free-trade"  sys- 
tem, i.  e.  the  system  of  England,  has  for  its  object  to  pre- 
vent all  other  communities  "  from  doing  anything  but  raise 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  silk,  and  other  raw  com- 
modities, to  be  carried,  as  does  the  slave  of  Virginia  or  Texas, 
vrith  the  product  of  his  labour,  to  one  f^reat  purchaser^  who 
determines  upon  their  value,  and  the  value  of  the  things  they 
are  to  receive  in  exchange  for  them.  .  It  is  the  most  gigantic 
system  of  slavery  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
that  freedom   gradually  disappears  from  every  country  over 
which   England  is  enabled  to  obtain  control,  as  witness  the 
countries  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made."— (pp.  304.) 
"The  English  system,  based  on  cheap  labour,  destroys  the  value 
of  both  labour  and  land,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  there  is  so 
large  an  export  of  men  from  countries  subject  to  it — Africa, 
India,  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Virginia  and  Carolina." — 
(pp.  362.)    Now,  we  repeat,  how  is  this  T    Can  Mr.  Carey,  for 
one  instant,  gravely  contend  that  Carolina,  Virginia  or  Texas, 
hold  towards  England   the  position  of  India,  Ireland,  or  her 
African  colonies  ?     His  arguments  throw  us  all  together  in 
such  strange  confusion,  that  there  seems  no  other  egress  than 
this  conclusion  from  his  labyrinth  of  words.    Is  it  to-day 
that  so  distinguished  a  political  economist  must  be  taught 
the  difference  between  compulsory  and  free  action?     As  col- 
onists of  England,  we   rebelled   against    the   system  which 
her  policy  then  and  since  inflicted  upon  her  dependencies. 
As  subjects,  we  rejected  the  taxed  and  shackled  intercourse 
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which  she  endeavored  to  force  upon  us ;  but,  as  free  States^ 
we  accept  her  offered  commerce,  as  one  equally  advanta* 
geous  to  herself  as  to  us,  and  herein  we  are  no  more  the  sub- 
jects of  her  system  than  is  Mr.  Carey  the  slave  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  hapens  to  have  the  cash  to  purchase  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  coal  mines.     If  Mr.  Carey  should  be  told,  you 
shall  not  sell  your  coal  or  iron  to  X,  Y  or  Z,  but  must  limit  your 
sales  to  P  and  Q,  then,  indeed  by  confining  his  market  to    P 
and  Q,  we  put   his  produce  at  their  disposal ;  they  may  fix 
their  own  prices,  and  thus  become   the  virtual  masters  of 
himself  and  his  coal  mine  ;  but  if,  in  an  unlimited   freedom 
of  exchange,  he  may  prefer  the  market  of  P  and  Q,  having 
still  the  liberty  of  turning  to  X,  Y  and  Z  when  he  so  desires^ 
then  P  and  Q,  even  though  they  should  find  it  convenient  to 
sell  them  his  whole  produce,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
chasers, have  neither  power  nor  infiue!!ce  over  him,  further 
than  is  produced  by  the  salutary  bonds  of  mutual  interest. 
Herein  lies  the  diflerence  between  our  Southern  States  and 
India  or  Ireland.     Surely  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  abstruse  studies, 
has  forgotten  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  science  of  which  he  an- 
nounces  himself   the   prophet,  or   he   could  not  at  this  day 
need  to  have  this  simple  truth  recalled  to  him  by  so  humble 
an  observer  as  ourselves.     It  is  Mr.  Carey's  own  theory 
which  would  limit  his  market ;  as,  for  instance,  were  the 
government  to  decide  that  he  must  not  sell  his  coal  to  X,  Y 
or  Z,  because  they  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  but  must 
limit  his  sales  to  P  and  Q,  whose  immediate  vicinage  should 
render  them  the  natural  consumers  of  his  produce,  then,  as 
we  said  above,  P  and  Q,  having  the  monopol}'  of  his  market, 
might  fix  their  own  terms  and  Mr.  Carey  becomes  de  facto 
their  servant  or  slave  ;  and  such  is  the  condition  to  whieh 
his  protective   tariffs  would  tend  to  reduce  all  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States.    Exclude  us  from  the  English  market, 
which,  of  our  free  option,  we  select  as  our  most  profitable 
mart — limit  us  to  our  home  consumer,  our  neighbour   by 
miles  and  inches — and  as  inevitably  we  become  his  slave, 
his  propert3%  his  chattel.   Our  labour  is  no  longer  our  own,  as 
its  produce  is  not  our  own ;  for  that  is  not  fully  our  own  of 
which  the  legislation,  whether  of  one  or  of  many,  fixes  or 
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in  any  way  limits  the  sale.  All  protective  tariffs  are,there- 
fore,  under  free  governments,  virtual  robbery,  inasmuch  as 
they  take  from,  or  more  or  less  limit  the  right  of  the  legally 
free  man  in  disposing  of  his  own  property  ;  and  this,  under  a 
free  government,  none  has  the  right  to  do— under  a  despot- 
ism, the  law  which  legalizes  the  act  gives  the  right.  Mr. 
Carey's  perceptions  seem  to  be  somewhat  obtuse  upon  this 
point  In  pages  71,  72  and  73,  of  the  volume  we  are  re* 
viewing,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  policy  of  England  is 
always  the  same  towards  her  dependencies,  he  quotes  first 
from  *'Gee  on  Trade,"  for  the  year  1750,  and  then  from  Lord 
Grey*s  Despatch  for  just  a  century  later.  In  the  first,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  giving  to  Great  Britain  the  entire 
rough  produce  of  her  dependencies,  it  is  broadly  stated  that 
**  manufactures  in  American  colonies  should  be  discouraged, 
prohibited."  That  "  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  man- 
ufactures, it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver  have  the  liberty  to  set 
up  looms  without  first  registering  them,  at  an  office  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  any  jour- 
neyman that  shall  work  for  him.  But  if  any  particular  in- 
habitant shall  be  inclined  to  have  any  linen  or  woolen  made 
of  their  own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of  the 
&ame  liberty  that  they  now  make  use  of,  namely,  to  have  a 
weaver  who  shall  be  licensed  by  the  governor,  and  have  it 
wrought  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold  to 
any  person  in  a  private  manner^  or  exposed  to  any  market  or 
fair^  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

Here,  as  we  argued  above,  is  an  absolute  enslaving  of  the 
colonist.  He  who  has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
labour  becomes  consequently  and  necessarily,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  check  put  upon  him  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rule  in  which  he  takes  no  part,  and  ta  which  he  is  not 
consenting,  the  serf  or  bondsman  of  the  individual  or  govern- 
menU  thus  shackling  and  limiting  his  exchanges.  Such  was^ 
as  every  school-boy  knows,  the  policy  of  England  towards 
her  dependencies  (causing  our  separation  from  the  mother 
country)  and  such  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  has  since  conti- 
nued. The  more  enlightened  theories,  of  later  days,  have 
dictated  a  course  of  improvement,  and  accordingly  we  find 
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Lord  Grey  in  1850,  arguing  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  tariff  duties  of  Canada,  such  as  were  imposed  sim- 
ply in  the  view  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  propriety  of  hmiting  duties  to  the  purpose  of  revenue. 
This,  he  most  justly  argues,  is  for  the  benefit  of  Canada,  as 
leaving  her  population  free,  to  profit,  as  they  naturally  desire, 
by  the  producing  power  of  their  soil,  instead  of  being  forced 
by  protective  duties  from  the  tillage  of  that  soil  to  an  unnatu- 
rally fostered  system  of  manufactures.  There  is  no  limit  or 
check  of  any  kind  proposed  upon  manufactures,  as  in  1750, 
but  simply  a  removal  of  checks  upon  another  branch  of  indus- 
try. The  manufacturer  is  no  longer  shackled  to  give  an 
unnatural  extension  to  agriculture,  and  Lord  Grey  simply 
argues  that  the  agriculturist  shall,  in  his  turn,  equally  be  set 
free  from  the  shackles  of  the  manufacturer.  Let  neither  be 
protected  ;  let  neither  be  forced ;  let  both  be  free  to  profit  by 
all  advantages  of  clime  and  country.  One  would  suppose 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  confuse  two  systems,  so  entirely 
distinct  as  are  these  ;  and  yet,  because  Lord  Grey  argues  as 
any  free-trade  roan  will  willingly  concede,  and  even  main- 
tain, (for  therein  consist  the  real  harmonies  of  political  econ- 
omy, or  as  Mr.  Carey  terms  it,  "  Social  Science,")  that 
England,  not  less  than  her  colonies,  will  profit  by  this  repeal 
of  duties ;  because  she  is  willing  to  abandon  the  blind  policy 
which  drove  us  to  revolution,  and  at  last  perceives,  that  beau- 
tiful harmony  of  interests  which  renders  the  freedom  and 
profit  of  her  colonies,  at  once  her  own  freedom  and  her  own 
profit;  because  in  this  wiser  and  juster  course  she  finds,  not 
penance  and  punishment  for  past  faults,  but  reward  for  pre- 
sent well  doing ;  because  she  sees  this,  and  rejoices  to  find 
that,  according  with  the  old  proverbs,  **  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  "  virtue  her  own  reward  ;"  because  she  is  not  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  over  the  discovery ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
congratulates  herself  upon  having  found  the  true  road  to 
profit,  for  which,  a  century  back,  she  was  blindly  groping, 
Mr.  Carey  now  declares  \\ev policy  to  he  unchanged  I  "  The 
phraseology  is  different,  but  the  object  is  the  same !" 

It  is  only  a  difference  in  phraseology^  whether  nature's  rule, 
or  governmental  tyranny  regCilates  our  exchanges  !    It  is 
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only  a  difference  of  phraseology  whether  a  man  carries  his 
goods  safely  to  a  desired  market,  or  whether  in  answer  to  a 
summons  to  stand  and  deliver,  he  hands  them  over  to  the 
highwayman.  Perhaps  this  phraseological  idea  will  account 
for  some  of  the  wondrous  inventions  of  modern  anti-slavery 
writers.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  phraseology,  they  may, 
perad venture,  maintain,  whether  a  man  eats  or  starves ; 
whether  he  is  lashed  to  the  bone,  or  greasy,  fat  and  comfort- 
able I  only  a  difference  of  phraseology  !  all  figure  of  speech! 
Words  are  wondrous  things  under  the  management  of  some 
logicians.  We  have  heard  of  a  precocious  student  who  pro- 
ved his  puzzled  father  an  ass.  An  ass  is  an  animal ;  you  are 
an  animal ;  ergo,  you  are  an  ass."  Much  in  the  same  style, 
Mr.  Carey  proves  the  necessity  of  protective  tariffs  for  the 
benefit  of  Southern  agriculture.  Heaven  iorefend  that 
Southern  agriculture  should  ever,  like  the  patient  old  gentle- 
man just  referred  to,  submit  to  the  ass's  harness  I 

Mr.  Carey,  in  his  letters  to  the  editor  of  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine (August  and  September,)  says  that  his  books  fail  to  meet 
with  circulation,  because  they  have  too  much  originality  of 
thought.  His  compeers  in  the  study  of  political  economy, 
he  treats,  according  to  French  phrase,  in  a  very  hautenhas 
style,  and  tramples  over  their  insignificant  labours  with  a 
most  delightful  and  amusing  self-satisfaction.  After  having 
tossed  a  sneer  at "  the  confused  and  worthless  systems  of 
Way  land  &  Say,"  he  goes  on  to  lash  Mr.  Mill,  who,  he 
remarks,  **has  no  idea  of  any  enlarged  view  of  man  and  hie 
actions,  nor  of  the  laws  by  which  he  and  they  are  governed." 
Herein,  he  modestly  states,  consists  **  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Mill  and  myself."  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  McCulloch, 
receive  one  contemptuous  knock  down.  Mr.  Carey  cannot 
condescend  to  **  regrind  them,"  and  therefore  he  is  not  the 
fashion.  Of  Guizot  and  De  Toqueville,  he  writes ;  *'Why  are 
they  so  eminent  ?  Because,  having  no  idea  of  principles  or 
laws,  they  do  not  offer  them  to  the  consideration  of  their 
readers."  **  Their  readers  are  beguiled  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  being  taught,  but  they  end  as  Ihey  began — not  the 
least  wiser — and  hence  it  is  that  their  books  have  had  so  much 
success^ 
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Will  our  readers  believe  that  the  itaKcs  are  Mr.  Carey's 
own  ?  Truly  he  should  hug  himself  id  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  which  he  seems  inclined  to  complain.  He  is 
altogether  too. wise  for  his  day  andgeneralion.  One  great 
exception  to  the  class  of  fools  and  pretenders  of  whom  he 
so  cavalierly  disposes,  he  however  acknowledges  in  the  per- 
son of  "  one  of  the  ablest  of  European  economists,  and  most 
brilliant  of  French  writers,"  by  whom,  he  says,  his  own  whole 
system,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  reproduced.''  Mr. 
Carey's  ideas  have  travelled  to  £urope,  are  there  ^^  stolen*'* 
and  sent  back  to  us  in  this  "  rehash.'*'^  (Vide  August  No.  of 
Putnam.)  Alas  I  for  BastiatI  the  talented  I  the  brilliant  I 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life ;  admired  and  lamented  by  thou- 
sands to  whom  his  lucid  and  beautiful  illustrations  opened, 
as  it  were,  a  new  daylight  in  the  studies  to  which  he  devoted 
himself;  must  all  his  fame  be  limited  to  being  an  imitator — 
nay,  worse — a  literary  pick-pocket  of  Mr.  Carey's  original 
opinions  ?  So  says  Mr.  Carey,  and  acknowledges,  therefore, 
in  Bastiat,  more  talent  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  the  talent  to  steals  and  to  rehash  !  One  thing,  how- 
ever, a  little  puzzles  us.  In  this  stealing  and  rehashing,  Mr. 
Bastiat,  like  some  other  thieves,  must  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  articles  he  was  appropriatmg,  and  put  them  to 
a  wrong  use.  Who  that  has  read  his  beautiful  "  sophismes 
kconomiques^'*  or  his  **  protectionisme  et  communismer  can  find 
anything  there  in  common  with  Mr.  Carey's  "protective 
tariffs?" 

"So  soon  (says  Mr.  Bastiat,  Protectionism  and  Communism,  p.  11,) 
as  the  tax,  losing  its  fiscal  character,  undertakes  to  repulse  a  foreign 
produce,  to  the  detriment,  perhaps  of  the  revenue,  in  order  to  raise, 
artificially,  the  priceof  a  similar  national  produce — thus  committing 
an  act  of  extortion  against  society,  for  the  profit  of  a  class — from 
that  instant  protection,  or,  in  other  words,  spoliation  becomes  mani- 
fest." 

Again :  (ib.  p.  20  and  21:) 

''To  call  in  the  intervention  of  government,  giving  to  it  for  object 
the  regulating  of  profits  and  equalizing  of  fortunes ;  taking  away 
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from  one  individual  without  bis  consent,  to  give  to  another  without 
compensation,  entrusting  it  with  the  levelling  of  society,  by  means 
of  ipoliation;  assuredly  this  is  communism.  Neither  the  forms  employ* 
ed  by  government  to  effect  this  end,  nor  the  fine  names  bestowed 
upon  it,  make  any  difference.  Whether  this  object  be  pursued  by 
direct  means  or  indirect;  by  restriction  or  by  taxes;  by  tariffs  or 
by  "  the  rights  of  labour  ;"  whether  it  be  heralded  under  the  plea  of 
equality,  solidarity,  or  fraternity,  the  nature  of  things  is  the  same; 
the  pillage  of  property  is  no  less  pillage,  because  it  is  accomplished 
with  regularity  and  order,  systematically  and  by  the  action  of  law." 

Again:  (ib.  p.  31.) 

"  Property  does  not  exist,  if  I  cannot  change  as  well  as  consume 
it ;  and  permit  me  to  add  that  the  right  of  exchange  h  at  least  as 
precious,  as  important  to  society,  and  as  characteristic  of  property, 
as  the  right  of  giving^ 

These  certainly  are  not  now  Mr.  Carey's  grounds.  Vain- 
ly we  seek  him.  Here  he  is  non  est  inventits.  Has  Mr.  Bas- 
tiat  so  altered  his  stolen  goods  as  to  make  them  entirely 
unrecognizable,  or  has  Mr.  Carey,  with  an  unexampled  lib- 
erality, abandoned  his  principles  in  favor  of  his  talented  imi- 
tator, generously  consenting  to  adopt  his  own  cast-ofF  errors, 
that  Mr.  Bastiat  may  appear  original/  However  this  may 
be,  certainly  Mr.  Carey  can  now  claim  little  in  common  with 
the  author  of  "  Sophismes,"  when  he  tells  us,  as  he  does, 
(Putnam,  August,  1853,)  speaking  of  his  own  recent  work, 
the  •'  Slave  Trade,  &c.,"  that,  "  there  is  no  book  which  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  study  of  social  science.'^''  This  volume, 
as  we  have  already  partly  shown,  and  will  still  further  show, 
aims,  throughout,  less  at  supporting  a  system  of  free-trade 
and  liberal  government,  than  one  of  universal  equality  and 
what  the  author  calls  freedom  ;  a  system  wherein  it  shall  not 
be  asked  how,  in  varying  situations,  God  may  have  suited 
man  to  his  varying  circumstances,  or  what  capacities  he  may 
have  given  him  for  acting  in  those  circumstances;  but  black 
man  and  white  man,  Celt  and  Saxon,  man  of  every  race  and 
every  capacity,  in  torrid  and  in  frigid  zone,  is  equally  to  be 
clinched  down  by  the  universal  laws  of  Mr.  Carey's  univer- 
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8al  system  of  "  social  science,"  and  for  this  great  object,  his 
pouther^  i.  e.  a  patent  decoction  of  protective  tariffs,  is  ready. 

Is  this  communism?  There  is  a  strange  squinting  towards 
it.  "  Protection,  (says  Mr.  Bastiat,)  in  extending  itself,  be- 
comes communism,  just  as  certainly  as  the  young  carp 
grows  to  be  an  old  one,  if  God  only  grants  him  a  long  enough 
life.* 

The  system  which  requires  taxes  and  monopolies  to  check 
the  action  of  nature — the  system  which  aims  at  making  certain 
men  free,  by  protective  tariffs,  which  unjustly  tax  the  labour  of 
other  men,  is  but  a  shuffling  of  slavery  from  the  shoulders  of 
one  to  the  other.  Because  God  has  not  made  all  men  /ree, 
i.  e.,  as  Mr.  Carey  uses  the  word,  equal;  (for  he  classes,  alike, 
the  English  labourer,  the  Irish  emigrant,  the  United  States^ 
negro— in  short,  all,  who  are  suffering  and  oppressed ;  all,  who 
are  in  want  or  in  bondage,  under  the  name  of  slaves ;)  be- 
cause some  always  have  been,  and  apparently  must  continue 
to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  to  the  more  for- 
tunate or  the  more  highly  gifted,  therefore,  we  must  needs  al- 
ter this  God's  world,  to  modify  it  into  Mr.  Carey's  world.  We 
must  have  protective  tariffs  to  equalize  men  into  what  he  calls 
freedom,  or  rather,  into  what  is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  one  universal  bondage — only  our  masters  are  those 
certain  individuals  for  whose  benefit  such  taxes  may  chance 
to  be  imposed.  The  tariff  of  '42,  which  Mr.  Carey  so  much 
lauds  as  causing*the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States^ 
and  by  the  repeal  of  which,  we  are,  according  to  him,  rapidly 
sinking  into  barbarism,  made  us  virtual  bondsmen  of  the 
northern  United  States  cotton  manufacturer.  That  which 
he  would  now  impose  would,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  from 
certain  indications,  aim  at  a  coal  and  iron  rule.  At  least  the 
interests  would  play  into  each  other's  pockets,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  famed  Roman  triumvirate,  with  their  obnox- 
ious citizens,  our  self-elected  masters  would  consent  to  the 
decapitation  of  orte  public  right  after  another,  until  we  should 
be  pretty  well   shorn  of  all  that  is  worth  preserving.    In 

*  La  protection,  en  ee  generalieant,  devieni  communism^,  comme  un  carpUlon 
devient  carpej  pottrvu  que  Dieu  lui  prite  la  vie. 

[Protectionisme  et  CommaDt8ine,p.4. 
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illustration  of  the  blessings  of  the  tariff  of  '42,  Mr.  Carey 
tells  us  that,  previous  to  its  enactment  in  the  years  '39,  '40, 
and  41,  ''  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,"  i.  e.,  the  Northern  States,  'Mhere  was  a  universal 
cry  of  *  Give  rae  work  ;'  make  your  own  terms — myself  and 
family  have  nothing  to  eat,"  and  the  consequence  of  this 
approach*  toward  slavery,  was  so  great  a  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  food,  that  the  prices  at  which  it  was  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  were  lower  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  thus  it  was  the  farmer  paid  for  the  system  which 
had  diminished  the  freedom  of  the  labourer  and  artisan." 
(Page  366.)  This  was  under  the  "  strictly  revenue  provi 
sious  of  the  compromise  tariff."  "With  cheap  cotton  and 
cheap  food,  came  so  great  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
that  thousands  of  men  found  themselves  unable  to  purchase 
this  cheap  food,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  feed  their  wives  and 
children."  (lb.)  We  suspect  exaggeration  in  this  statement 
of  extreme  distress ;  but  the  more  literal  it  is.  the  more  it 
proves  the  enormity  of  the  system  which  caused  it ;  and  this 
system  was  not  that  of  the  strictly  revenue  tariff.  Mr.  Carey 
himself,  warm  admirer  and  advocate  as  he  is,  of  protective 
systems,  cannot  contend  that  letting  people  alone  forces  star- 
vation upon  them.  A  protective  tariff  may  give,  but  the 
want  of  it  cannot  take  away,  except  in  so  much  as  it  with- 
draws what  protection  has  given.  Charity  may  require  the 
almsgiver  to  give,  but  there  is  no  robbery  in  withholding. 
These  starving  people  were  starving  from  want,  Mr.  Carey 
says,  of  protective  duties ;  from  want,  that  is  to  say,  of  charity. 
Their  case  certainly  was  a  sad  one.  But  whence  tliis  neces- 
sity, transforming  a  whole  people  into  beggars?  Whence 
this  extreme  need  of  protective  duties  ?  From  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  educated  to  them.  Like  the  child  in  leading 
strings,  they  had  never  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  nor 
had  learned  to  use  them.  A  protective  policy  had  induced, 
for  years,  false  applications  of  industry,  which,  when  this  pro- 
tection was  withdrawn,  became,  of  course,  valueless,  and 

•  Having  nothing  to  eat,  is  an  approach  toward  slavery  !  Slavery,  ihen,  fully 
developed,  is  what  ?  Something  a  step  further  than  nothing  to  eat.  Wonderful 
creatures  these  slaves  must  be,  to  be  able  to  exist  on  something  less  than  nothing ! 
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great  distress  ensued.  We  grant  that  here  was  injastice. 
These  spoiled  children  of  governmental  protection,  after 
being  for  years  fondled,  petted,  and  nourished,  at  the  expense 
of  their  less  favoured  brethren,  are  suddenly  turned  loose  and 
told  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  course  they 
cannot  But  whose  was  the  injustice?  Which  system  is 
responsible  for  their  condition  t  Surely  not  that  which  says 
to  them,  "  take  care  of  yourselves  ;"  but  that  which  has  so 
enfeebled  their  physical,  and  bewildered  their  moral  powers, 
as  to  make  them  not  only  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  even  unable  to  perceive  the  absolute  justice  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  their  learning  so  to  do.  As  the  loung- 
ing exquisite  who  wrings  his  father's  purse  to  supply  his 
gambling  necessities,  and  in  fashionable  drawl  laments  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  decent  maintenance,  because  some 
diplomatic  or  other  governmental  post  does  not  stand  ready 
to  pay  him  for  doing  nothing,  would,  instead  of  taking  to  the 
plough,  cry  ^^  injustice'^  against  the  old  gentleman  as  soon 
as  his  means  for  indulging  his  promising  heir  run  short ; — so  it 
is  with  these  sturdy  beggars.  They  do  not  ask  charity^  or 
we  might  more  patiently  listen  to  their  demands.  They  have 
so  long  had  their  hands  in  our  pockets,  that  they  have  ceased 
to  distinguish  between  meum  and  tuum^  and  because  they  are 
hungered,  bawl  out  as  lustily  for  our  loaf,  as  does  the 
spoiled  baby  for  its  brother's  ginger-bread.  If  Mr.  Carey 
meant  to  teach  us  a  lesson  in  charity,  his  argument  should 
have  been  different;  charity  issued  for,  not  forced.  If  the 
farmer  really  suffered  in  common  with  the  manufacturer,  it 
could  only  have  been  in  so  far  as  he  had  profited  from  the 
bloated  prosperity  of  the  latter.  We  repeat  it;  ceasing  to 
give  is  no  robbery.  Injudicious  giving  is  mistaken  charity ; 
and  the  gift  which  is  robbed  from  another,  is  at  once  injus- 
tice to  him  who  is  despoiled,  and  to  him  who  receives  the 
result  of  the  spoliation.  The  one  loses  in  that  of  which  he 
is  actually  despoiled,  and  the  other  in  the  false  habits  of  in- 
dustry, to  which,  by  his  unnatural  gains,  he  is  induced  to 
turn  his  efforts.  Because,  suffering  results  from  the  with- 
drawal of  an  abuse,  this  is  no  reason  for  continuing  the  abuse. 
The  wise  patient  will  not  shrink  from  the  surgeon's  knife. 
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Amputation  is  preferable  to  disease,  and  a  short  penance 
better  than  a  long  sorrow. 

Mr.  Carey  laments  that  for  want  of  a  protective  tariff 
factories  are  closed,  and  the  building  of  mills  and  furnaces 
has  ceased.  So  be  it.  If  the  profits  of  factories,  mills  and 
farnaces,  are  not  self-sufficient  for  their  maintainance,  it  is 
full  time  that  they  should  bo  closed.  Their  parasitical 
growth  can  bring  nothing  but  extended  loss,  if  not  ruin,  to 
the  country  upon  whose  sap  they  are  allowed  to  fatten. 
Again  he  says:  ''Local  places  of  exchange  decline,  and 
great  cities  take  their  place ;  and  with  the  growth  of  cen- 
tralization grows  the  slave  trade.  North  and  South.  Pala- 
ces arise  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  while  droves  of 
black  slaves  are  sent  to  Texas  to  raise  cotton,  and  white 
ones  at  the  North  perish  of  disease,  and  sometimes  almost 
of  famine."— (pp.  368.) 

One  radical  error  in  Mr.*  Carey's  book  is,  that  he  con- 
tinually makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  two  or  three  States 
to  be  the  whole  country.  It  is  quite  possible  that  palaces 
may  rise  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  detriment  of 
smaller  commercial  marts;  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
**  white  slaves  "  may  perish  of  disease,  and  almost  of  famine, 
and  none  more  than  ourselves  will  sincerely  lament  these 
disastrous  consequences  of  misplaced  legislation :  none  sooner 
than  ourselves  will  acknowlege  that  such  may  be,  nay,  to 
a  certain  extent,  almost  must  be,  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
of  legislation  as  this  country  has  pursued.  Those  States 
which  profited  by  the  monopoly  given  by  our  protective  sys- 
tem, naturally  suffer  from  its  cessation  ;  but  not,  therefore,  can 
this  cessation  be  pronounced  an  evil.  Because  loss  must  fall 
upon  the  wrong-doer,  and  upon  him  who,  whether  knowingly 
or  ignorantly,  has  profited  by  the  wrong,  not,  therefore,  can 
ive  pronounce  its  cessation  a  cause  of  lamentation  ;  and  Mr. 
Carey's  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  rather  certain  sections  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, are  the  United  States.  We  hear  no  cry  of  **  give 
us  work,"  in  the  Carolinas,  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana or  Texas ;  we  hear  of  no  slaves,  whether  white  or  black, 
**  perishing  of  disease  and  almost  of  famine."    If  an  occa- 
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sional  cotton  factory  be  closed,  (and  Mr.  Cnrey  is  obliged  to 
drag  in,  more  than  once,  liis  demonstration  of  the  "Saloda 
Manufacturing  Company")  we  make  no  complaint.  The  fac- 
tory is  abandoned  because  oar  labour  is  more  profitable  in 
the  cotton  crop.  Nature  says  to  us,  raise  cotton,  and  I  will 
compensate  your  labour ;  spin  it,  and  you  will  do  it  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  Carey  would,  by  a  protective  tariff,  offer  a  bonus  to  the 
spinner,  that  he  may  compete  with  the  agriculturist.  He 
would  force  labour,  as  he  cannot  force  nature.  We  ask  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  entreat  to  be  saved  from  such  pro- 
tection. If  our  manufactures  cannot  support  themselves 
without  the  bonus,  it  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  we 
had  best  let  manufacturing  alone.  The  mill  and  the  furnace 
which  cannot  work  without  protection,  are  better  abandoned. 
When  they  are  needed  they  will  find  strength  to  stand  alone. 
Mr.  Carey  gives  sickening  extracts  from  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia papers,  showing  the  extent  of  vice  and  misery  per- 
vading those  cities.  He  holds  up  to  us  (p.  3G9)  from  the 
** New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer"  "the  hideous  squalor, 
and  the  deadly  effluvia,  the  dim,  undrained  courts,  oozing 
with  pollution ;  the  narrow  stairways  decayed  with  age, 
reeking  with  filth,  and  overrun  with  vermin ;  the  rotten 
floors,  ceilings  begrimed,  crumbling,  ofttimes  too  low  to  per- 
mit you  to  stand  upright,  and  windows  stuffed  with  rags ;" 
**the  gaunt,  shivering  forms,  and  wild  ghastly  faces  in  these 
black  and  beetling  abodes,  wherein  from  cellar  to  garret, 

'  All  life  dies— death  lives,  and  nature  breeds. 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
AbomiDable,  unutterable !  *" 

He  shows  us,  (p.  370)  from  the  "  Philadelphia  Evening  BqIIc- 
tin,"  poor  needlewomen  living  upon  the  **  wages  of  sin,** 
**  pawning  their  clothing  for  bread,"  and  often  "  literally  with- 
out a  crust."  All  this  is  indeed  fearful,  and  proves  that  these 
suffering  wretches  need  charity — need  perhaps  municipal 
assistance;  but  certainly  not  governmental  protection;  their 
case  is  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  such  influence.  Because 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  pay  the  price  of  their  growing 
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magnificence,  and,  midst  their  palaces,  teem  with  misery  and 
destitution,  must  Georgia,  Texas  and  Carolina  be  taxed  to 
relieve  it?  That  tax,  withal,  being  so  laid  that  for  every 
dollar  dispensed  in  the  cause  of  the  wretched,  hundreds,  ille- 
gally taken  from  us,  must  first  go  to  pile  up  the  gains  of  their 
merchant  princes.  No  cries  for  aid  are  heard  from  us.  Our 
negroes,  forsooth,  are  sometimes  "  sent  to  Texas  to  raise  cot- 
ton." This  seems  h}\  Mr.  Carey,  to  be  considered  the  equiv- 
alent for  dying  of  disease,  and  almost  of  famine.  What  a 
bell  that  Texas  must  be !  and  the  poor  negroes  to  be  sent 
there  to  raise  cotton  I  Fearful  fate  !  And  yet,  after  all,  some 
of  those  shivering  forms  and  wild,  ghastly  faces,  pawning 
their  clothing  for  bread,  and  sometimes  literally  without  a 
crust,  might  be  glad  perchance  of  a  not  less  comfortable 
refuge. 

Mr.  Carey  may  think  that  he  has  done  enough  to  satisfy 
us  by  putting  upon  nearly  the  same  level  our  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery  and  the  white  slavery  (so  called)  of  other  lands. 
We  reject,  however,  such  associations  in  toto.  Starvation  is 
not  an  approach  towards  slavery.  The  Southern  slave  is,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mr.  Carey,  and  the  legion  of  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  treated,  in  every 
-way  comfortable  beyond  the  labouring  class  of  any  country, 
and,  although  not  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  as  far  from 
starvation  as  his  master.  It  is,  however  necessary  to  prove 
that  we  have  our  wretchedness  too,  and  for  this  purpose, 
from  whom  does  Mr.  Carey  quote  ?  He  has  very  properly 
proved  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  papers  the  respec- 
tive misery  of  each  of  these  towns.  He  has  not  needed,  or 
sought  to  that  effect,  extracts  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta^ 
the  Picayune,  or  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  But  to  prove 
the  parallel  in  the  case  of  Richmond,  what  authority  does 
he  find?  a  Richmond  paper?  No.  The  New  York  Tribune ; 
a  paper  notorious  North  and  South  for  its  restless  incendia- 
rism, and  one,  the  most  libellous  of  the  South,  that  the  country 
furnishes.  For  New  Orleans,  he  crosses  the  ocean  to  quote 
from  a  radical  British  Reviewer,  the  slanders  of  Dr.  Howe, 
a  noted  New  England  abolitionist,  who,  having  prospered  in 
the  teaching  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  received,  as  he 
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tnerited,  his  meed  of  praise  therefor,  forthwith  thinks  him- 
self a  great  man,  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
among  little  great  men  and  strong-minded  women,  would  try 
his  hand  at  dabbling  in  philanthropy  generally.  Such  au- 
thorities are  not  worth  combatting  ;  indeed,  cannot  be  com- 
batted.  False  assertions  cannot  be  argued  against.  If  a 
man  insists,  as  a  fact  in  his  experience,  that  the  rainbow  is 
black,  what  argument  can  be  advanced  to  the  contrary? 
We  may  talk  of  decomposed  light,  refracted  rays,  etc.,  etc. 
It  does  no  good;  he  still  swears  that  he  saw  it.  You  may 
call  him  fool  and  liar  if  it  will  comfort  you,  but  that  is  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  personal  luxury,  and  in  no  degree  ad- 
vances your  argument.  Let  a  man  swear  the  blackest  false- 
hood in  creation,  he  will  always  find  fools  and  knaves  to  be- 
lieve, or  who  pretend  to  believe,  him.  If  Dr.  Howe  and  the 
**New  York  Tribune"  assert  that  Southern  rainbows  are 
always  black,  owing  to  some  decomposition  of  negro  exhala- 
tions, or  some  diabolical  affinity  to  the  negro's  master,  there  is 
no  use  arguing  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Howe  and  the  New  York 
Tribune's  contributor  saw  it,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Carey 
will  believe  it,  and  North  British  Reviews,  and  teachers  of 
"social  science,"  if  they  have  a  twang  of  the  world-reformer 
about  them,  will  be  sure  to  quote  it. 

We  will  presently  return  to  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  touching 
slavery,  asking  our  reader's  patience  for  a  few  words  more 
upon  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  system  of  protective  fret' 
trade.  Adam  Smith  is  the  only  political  economist  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  respect,  and  of  the  system  of  Adam  Smith 
he  declares  himself  the  continuator.  Let  us  see.  He  quotes 
from  Adam  Smith  thus : 

"*  An  inland  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  pro- 
duces a  great  surplus  of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  cultivators ;  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  land 
carriage,  and  inconvenicncy  of  river  navigation,  it  may  frequently 
be  difficult  to  send  this  surplus  abroad.'  Consequent  abundance  at- 
tracts workmen  who  *give  a  new  value  to  the  surplus  part  of  the 
rude  produce  by  saving  the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  water  side, 
or  to  some  distant  market.'  '  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for 
their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase  cheaper,  other  conveniences 
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vhioh  thej  have  oooasion  for.'  ^  As  the  fertilitj  of  the  land  has 
given  birth  to  the  manufaoture,  bo  the  progress  of  the  manufacture 
reacts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its  fertility.'  *  Though 
neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture  could, 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  support  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
land  carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may.' 
'The  corn  which  could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its 
own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  com- 
plete manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  world.'" 

Here  are  truths  clearly  aDnouncedi  and  to  which  we  can 
see  no  possible  exception-^but  how  Mr.  Carey  can,  from 
these,  deduce  his  principles,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Dr.  Smith 
has  supposed  a  country  producing  a  surplus  of  provisions, 
and,  with  a  market  of  difficult  access,  goes  on  .to  show  the 
natural  course  of  circumstances,  in  such  a  country.  Mr. 
Carey,  as  a  paralld  ccae^  takes  a  region :  South*CaroUna, 
Texas,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana,  for  instance,  whose  more  pro- 
fitable produce  is  not  provisions,  but  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
where  the  facilities  of  exportation  are  sufficiently  great,  to 
enable  the  producer  to  export  his  cotton,  at  a  much  larger 
profit  to  himself,  than  he  could  make  by  raising  provisions 
for  the  market.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
he,  unhesitatingly,  devotes  himself  to  the  cotton  culture,  lim- 
iting his  provision  crop  to  his  own  necessities — and  following 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  putting  sufficient  labour  upon 
his  produce  to  suit  it  for  exportation.  As  the  farmer  does  not 
send  his  com  abroad  in  the  bulk,  but  has  it,  first,  transformed 
into  flour,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  finish  the  operation  by 
baking  it  all  into  buiscuit,  so,  we  do  not  send  our  cotton  \vt 
the  pod,  nor  our  sugar  in  the  cane.  They  are  both  manui* 
factured  sufficiently  to  suit  them  to  our  means  of  transportie 
tion.*    In  such  a  country,  Mr.  Carey  would  imitate  Dr. 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Carey  doet  not  know  tbis  fact  He  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
"  gathering  sugar ;"  he  may  not  know  how  much  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
also,  is  actually  done  by  the  planter.  The  ginning  and  preparation  of  the  cotton* 
wooU  is,  in  (act,  no  insignificant  portion  of  its  manuflMture.  It  should  be  a  relief! 
to  Mr.  Carey  to  know  that  the  poor  mgroet  are  allowed  some  hand  in  the  maon- 
facture  of  their  produce. 
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Smith,  by  forcing  a  provision  crop,  hy  forcing  a  further  home 
manufacture,  hy  forcing  a  home  consumer,  and  then  congra- 
tulates himself  on  his  proposed  exploits;  as  though  a  gardener, 
who  should  devise  a  plan,  by  exterminating  the  produce  of 
acres,  to  give,  in  their  stead,  a  few  sickly  hot-house  plants, 
should  laud  himself,  for  his  genius  and  usefulness,  in  saving 
the  labour  of  importing  a  bushel  of  oranges  or  a  basket  of 
pine-apples.  Will  Mr.  Carey  allow  nothing  (ot  difference  of 
soil,  and  difference  of  natural  produce  ?  Will  he,  we  have 
already  asked,  force  cotton  upon  New  England  rocks,  or  in 
Pennsylvania  iron  mines,  that  we  may  raise  turnips  and  cab- 
bages in  southern  swamps  ?  must  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
grow  their  own  oranges  and  pine-apples,  that  the  West  In- 
dies may  coax  a  scanty  wheat  crop  from  uncongenial  soils? 
Shall  China  drink  up  all  her  tea,  and  yankee-land  live  upon 
its  ice,  its  wooden  nutmegs,  and  its  '*  notions?"  There  is,  in 
Brazil,  Lieut.  Maury  informs  us,  the  "ipecacuanha  region;" 
an  immense  plantation  of  three  thousand  square  miles;  its 
crop  is  perennial  and  may  be  gathered  the  year  round — 
fifteen  pounds  may  be  collected,  by  a  single  hand,  per  day, 
and  it  is  worth  one  dollar  per  pound,  at  Rio  Janeiro.  But 
the  transportation  is  tedioqs  and  expensive.  Mules  are  the 
carriers,  and  one  year  is  consumed  in  a  single  trip  of  the  ca- 
ravan. Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rhubarb,  jalap,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  copaiva,  nux-vomica,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Paraguay,  for 
which  delicacies  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  market  of  home 
consumers,  we  would  beg  Mr.  Carey's  friendly  counsel  for 
these  poor  Brazilians  of  the  ipecacuanha  region.  What  can 
be  done  for  them  ?  Transportation  is  difficult  and  distress- 
ingly tedious.  Must  their  ipecacuanha  crop  be  abolished  to 
grow  potatoes  ?  or  will  Mr.  Carey  devise,  for  them,  a  system 
x)f  home  consumption?  As  the  loom  and  the  spindle  must 
come  to  our  cotton  fields,  surely  all  ipecacuanha  consumers 
might  congregate  in  this  three  thousand  square  miles ;  cot- 
tages might  be  built,  and  an  agreeable  place  of  resort  spring 
up.  All  that  is  received  from  the  soil,  Mr.  Carey  tells  us, 
"  must  be  regarded  as  a  loan,"  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
earth  under  penalty  of  losing  her  future  favours.  This  ipe- 
cacuanha produce  would  be  a  particularly  convenient  one  in 
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this  respect,  being  always  lolerably  certain  of  being  returned 
with  interest.  I'he  idea  of  such  a  settlement  is,  we  think,  a 
brilliant  one;  and  we  shall  hope,  at  no  distant  period,  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Carey's  flourishing  village  of  Ipecacuanaville,  which 
his  beautiful  system  of  protective  free-trade  could,  no  doubtt 
soon  establish. 

**  The  ship  that  goes  to  China,  (says  Mr.  Carey,  p  245,)  performB 
no  more  exchanges  in  a  year,  than  the  canal-boat  that  trades  from 
city  to  city  performs  in  a  month ;  and  the  little  and  inexpen.sive 
railroad  car  passing  from  villafi[e  )o  village,  may  perform  almost 
twice  as  many  as  the  fine  packet-ship  that  has  cost  ninety  or  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.'' 

Still  cheaper  than  canal  boats  or  railroad  cars,  and  still 
more  numerous  in  its  exchanges  would  be,  may  we  humbly 
suggest,  the  still  smaller  and  more  inexpensive  wheelbarrow 
of  Ipecacuanaville.  Mr.  Carey  quotes  (p.  121)  from  certain 
travellers,  with  great  admiration  and  approbation,  accounts 
of  a  Turkish  village  3'cleped  Ambelakia.  This  said  Ambe- 
lakia  being  built  on  a  mountain,  had  little  intercourse  with 
tbe  surrounding  world ;  ^  but  the  hearts  of  the  Ambelakiots 
were  pure  and  their  faces  serene ;"  and,  in  short,  their  village 
was  a  kind  of  "  happy  valley,"  perched  on  a  mountain  top, 
where  every  body,  instead  of  making  themselves  happy, 
however,  by  lying  under  shady  trees,  looking  at  the  stars, 
and  moralizing,  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  living  in  factories, 
men,  women  and  children,  '*  like  swarms  of  bees  in  their 
hives,**  The  population  was  four  thousand  ;  there  were 
twenty-four  factories,  and  they  manufactured  yearly,  **  two 
thousand  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  yarn,  of  two  hundred 
cotton  okes  each.**  The  yarn  being  sold  in  Germany,  this 
village  thus  "gave  birth  to  an  immense  commerce  which 
united  Germany  and  Greece  by  a  thousand  threads."  Alas! 
for  these  pure-hearted  and  serene- faced  Ambelakiots,  (Mr. 
Carey  seems  to  speak  of  their  system  as  perfect,  but  he 
therein  forgets  his  own  system  of  home-producer  and  home- 
consumer  ;)  why  did  they  not  grow  their  own  cotton  on  their 
own  rocks?   and  why  go  to  sell  it,  when  manufactured,  to 
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Germany,  instead  of  wearing  it  out  on  the  happy  shoulders 
which  bore  their  own  serene  faces  7  Alas !  for  the  Ambela- 
kiots  1  when  in  their  height  of  prosperity,  England^  the  ogre 
England,  "  invented  new  machinery  for  spinning  cotton**-— 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  invent  new  machinery  !  This 
atrocious  act  was  the  ruin  of  Ambelakia.  She  was  '^  out- 
stripped by  Manchester.**  The  immense  commerce  in  cotton 
yarn  kept  up  by  her  four  thousand  inhabitants,  dwindled 
away.  Oh  I  wicked  Manchester,  shall  not  the  judgment  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  be  upon  thee  for  using  those  mischiev- 
ous machines,  that  thou  might*st  in  such  base  manner  undersell 
the  hard-working  and  serene-faced  Ambelakiots  I  Such  are 
the  sins  of  England.  To  her  system  it  is  due,  that  such 
^  local  places  no  longer  exist.**  Mr.  Carey  does  not  cite  for 
our  imitation,  the  little,  (as  it  were,)  toy  republic  of  San 
Marino.  Why  not  ?  With  its  single  mountain  road,  and  all 
other  communication  with  the  stranger  strictly  forbidden  by 
law,  we  should  have  supposed  it  a  beautiful  model.  How- 
ever, Ipecacuanaville  shall  outstrip  all.  Its  inhabitants 
shall  be  wiser  than  the  Ambelakiots.  They  must  produce 
and  consume  at  home,  and  thus  be  secure  from  the  rivalry 
of  all  monster  machinery.  Quere :  Whether  they  will  be 
serene'faced. 

Diogenes  broke  his  cup  when  he  saw  from  example  that 
the  simpler  hollow  of  the  hand  could  replace  it.  Mr.  Carey's 
system  leads  the  same  way ;  for,  allow  the  principle  of  a 
check  upon  foreign  importation,  in  favor  of  home  consump* 
tion,  as  preferable  on  account  of  vicinage,  or  even  rapidity 
of  exchange,  and  at  what  point  shall  its  simplifying  effects 
be  arrested  ?  Mr.  Carey  would  check  foreign  exchanges  in 
favour  of  home  exchanges.  What  is  home  7  The  civilized 
world?  Our  country 7  Our  State 7  Our  district?  Our 
village  7  Our  house  7  Our  chamber  7  Where  is  the  limit  7 
Exclude  or  limit  European  to  encourage  American  produce; 
and  on  the  same  principle  the  South,  bringing  home  the  loom 
and  the  spindle,  must  exclude  or  limit  Northern,  to  encourage 
Southern  produce.  Each  State  must  exclude  or  limit  the 
produce  of  its  sister  State ;  each  village,  each  house,  should 
iu  turn,  limit  as  much  as  possible  its  exchanges,  and  at  last 
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we  would  find  the  system  perfected  only  when  each  individ- 
ual Diogenes,  should,  like  a  surly  our,  coil  himself  in  his  own 
tub,  and  bask  in  his  own  sunshine.  Then  might  Mr.  Carey 
as  we  before  suggested,  find  it  convenient  to  turn  his  pave^ 
raent  into  a  potato*patch,  and  grub  roots  instead  of  writing 
books. 
But  to  return  to  Adam  Smith. 

"  Aooording  to  the  natural  course  of  things,''  he  says,  ^^  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing  society,  is  first  directed  to  agri^ 
culture,  afterward  to  manufactures,  and  last  of  all  to  foreign  com- 
merce.'' Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  the  cultivation 
of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  con- 
tinual interruption.  Smiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights  and  plough- 
Wrights,  masons  and  bricklayers,  tanners,  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
are  people  whose  services  the  farmer  has  frequent  occasion  for. 
Such  artificers,  too,  stand  occasionally  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  one 
another,  and  as  their  residence  is  not  like  the  farmers,  necessarily 
tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  another,  and  thus  form  a  small  town  or  village.'*  "  Had 
human  institutions  never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
progressive  wealth  and  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  every  politi- 
cal society,  be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  and  country .** 

All  this  is  very  plain  English,  but  it  would  appear  that, 
like  the  initials  upon  Monkbarns'  relic,  it  will  bear  two  inter- 
pretations. **  Aiken  Dramas  Lang  Ladle^  becomes  in  Latin 
**  Agricola  Dicaoit  Libens  Lubens,^^  So  Dr.  Smith's  natural 
course  of  things  is  substituted  by  Mr.  CsLtey^s  protective  tariffs* 
Dr.  Smith's  artificers,  &c.,  naturally  settle^  but  Mr.  Carey's 
must  be  frightened  and  coaxed  into  it,  by  taxes  and  bribes; 
^where  nature  does  not  call,  protective  tariffs  must  drive 
them.  Strange  that  the  simple  meaning  of  such  plain  Ian- 
g^uage  can  receive  such  opposite  interpretations.  ''Had 
human  institutions  never  disturbed  the  natural  course  of 
things,  the  progressive  wealth  and  increase  of  the  towns, 
would,  in  every  political  society,  be  consequential,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  terri- 
tory or  country."    So  says  Dr.  Smith,  and  unhesitatingly  we 
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give  our  assent  to  this  proposition.  But  as  Mr.  Carey  quotes 
it  as  confirmatory  of  bis  system,  seeming  to  imply  that  some- 
thing is  out  of  order  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  with 
which  human  institutions  must  not  interfere,  but  which 
his  protective  tariffs  can  remedy,  he  would  appear  to  con- 
sider protective  tarifis  as  no  human  institutions.  He  should 
have  enlightened  us  as  to  their  origin.  Are  they  perhaps 
included  among  the  famous  Mormon  revelations,  or  has 
chancellor  Bacon  impressed  them  upon  his  intimate  friends 
Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Dexter  ? 

We  have  our  artificers,  masons,  bricklayers,  ploughwrights 
and  others,  as  many  as  naturally  belong  to  us,  and  as  many 
as  suit  our  interests.  There  has  never  been  any  kind  of 
legislation  to  check  their  increase,  and  we  desire  none  to 
push  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  have  their  progress  stimula- 
ted whether  by  supernatural  or  other  protective  tariffs. 

Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  system  of  England,  in  his  time, 
as  discouraging  home  trade,  and  prohibiting  manufactures 
^mong  her  colonists. 

'*  To  prohibit  a  ^reat  people  from  making  all  they  can  of 
every  part  of  their  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and 
industry  in  a  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  them-- 
selves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  ofmankindy 

Are  we  dreaming?  Is  this  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  or  simple 
English  ?  Mr.  Carey  quotes  it  as  though  favoring  his  side 
of  the  question.  What  more  do  we  ask  than  that  we  may 
employ  our  stock  and  industry  in  the  way  that  we  judge  most 
advantageous  to  ourselves?  And  what  does  Mr.  Carey  ask, 
but  that  we  shall,  by  protective  tariffs,  he  forced  from  such 
employment,  to  one  which  we  deem  less  profitable,  but  which 
he  deems  more  suitable  ?  It  is  he  who  now  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit a  great  people  from  making  all  they  can  of  their  pro- 
duce in  their  own  way,  by  a  manifest  violation  of  tlie  sacred 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  he  who  tells  as,  you  shall  cease  to 
grow  cotton  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  you  must  let  your  plough 
rest  to  bring  the  loom  and  the  spindle  near,  and  among  your 
cotton-fields.  It  is  not  we,  but  he,  who  complains  of  "strictly 
revenue  tariffs,"  and  calls  for  protective,  i.  e.,  prohibitory 
ones. 
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Our  space  cannot  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Carey ^s  extracts 
through  half  a  volume  ;  but,  at  every  turn,  we  find  him  quo* 
ting  Dr.  Smith,  as  opposing  England's  right  to  tax,  and  her 
policy  in  taxing,  whether  subjects,  nations,  or  her  own  people* 
for  the  protection  of  her  manufactures;  and  then,  by  a  strange 
summerset  in  argument,  endeavouring  to  show  that  other 
countries  ought  to  tax  their  own  people  (exactly  the  course 
that  Dr.  Smith  reprehends  in  England,)  to  protect  their  own 
manufactures. 

Archimedes  said  that,  give  him  a  fulcrum,  and  he  could 
move  the  world  but  he  never  attempted  to  imagine  a  fulcrum. 
Mr.  Carey  is  bolder  ;  he  has  imagined  a  fulcrum.  He  turns 
every  thing  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  England  has  a 
coercive  power  over  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations.^ 
Because  we  find  the  market  of  England  an  advantageous 
one  for  our  cotton  and  sugar,  he  assumes  the  singular  ground 
that  England  forces  our  sales,  prohibits  our  manufactures^ 
and  that  we  are  her  virtual  colonists. 

"  England  has  sought  to  restrict  her  subjects  and  the  people  of  the 
world  in  their  modes  of  enjoyment,  and  this  she  has  done  with  a  view  to 
compel  them  to  make  their  exchanges  in  her  single  market,  leaving  to 
her  to  ^n  the  prices  of  all  she  bought  and  all  she  sold ;  thus  taxing 
them  at  her  discretion  in  both  time  and  money."     (Page  210,  '1 1.) 

"  This  State,  (Virginia,)  is  not  permitted  to  do  anything  but  grow 
wheat  and  tobacco."     (Page  110.) 

*'  Protection  looks  only  to  resisting  a  great  scheme  of  foreign  taxa- 
tion."    (Page  110.) 

By  what  magic  might  this  crushing  and  absolute  power  is 
established  and  maintained  by  England,  Mr.  Carey  does  not 
attempt  to  exhibit.  He  assumes  it  as  existant;  he  imagines 
his  fulcrum,  and  forthwith  behold  our  political  Archimedes 
making  a  bold  attempt  to  set  his  machinery  in  motion.  This 
is  alarming.  His  fulcrum  in  the  air  is,  fortunately  rather  an 
unsteady  concern,  or  he  might  chance  to  exterminate  us  just 
as  that  wicked  Manchester  did  the  serene-faced  Ambelakiots. 

Before  leaving,  entirely,  the  subject  of  Adam  Smith,  whose 
acknowledged  penetration  and  sagacity,  few,  we  believe,  are 
disposed  to  dispute,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment 
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at  his  far-6ightcdne8s,  as  announced  by  Mr.  Carey:  "He 
saw  clearly  that  the  man  and  the  easily  transported  spindle, 
should  go  to  the  food  and  the  cotton,  and  that  when  once 
there,  they  were  there  forever ;  whereas  the  bulky  food  and 
cotton  might  be  transported  to  the  roan  and  the  spindle  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  that  the  necessity  for  transportation  in 
the  thousand  and  first,  would  be  as  great  as  it  had  been  in 
the  first ;  and  that  the  more  transportation  was  needed,  the 
less  food  and  cloth  would  fall  to  the  share  of  both  producer 
and  consumer/^ 

Now,  if  Dr.  Smith  knew  anything  about  cotton — cotton  as 
the  staple  produce  of  half  a  continent— cotton  as  (what  it 
indeed  is)  the  great  basis  of  the  world's  commerce  and  civili- 
zer  of  nations,  he  must  have  seen  it  in  prophetic  vision.  Dr. 
Smith  wrote  before  our  revolution,  when  not  a  bag  of  cotton 
was  grown  in  America  ;*  when  the  scanty  produce  of  Ihe 
East  was  manufactured  by  a  laborious  process,  long  since 
discarded.  Of  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  with  which  Mr. 
Carey  insists  upon  gagging  us,  of  the  rail-road  and  the  steam- 
boat which  so  facilitate  our  exchanges,  he  equally  knew 
nothing.  No  vision  of  the  future,  only  the  solid  reason  which 
looked  out  upon  his  present,  and  taught  him  to  read  in  the 
transgressions  of  his  nation,  their  own  certain  punishment, 
inspired  the  noble  lesson  which  he  taught,  that — 

"  To  prohibit  a  ffreat  nation /rom  making  all  they  can  of 
every  part  of  their  produce^  or  from  employing  their  0tock  and 
industry  in  a  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themr 
selves^  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  mankind.'*'* 

England  might  better  have  listened  to  his  teachings ;  and 
the  cry  of  down-trodden  nations  needed  not  then  to  have 
been  raised  against  her.  Heavy  are  the  sins  of  England, 
and  we  defend  her  not ;  but  we  cannot,  with  Mr.  Carey,  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  among  her  trampled  colonists,  and  we 
greet,  with  pleasure,  the  dawning  of  a  better  system,  in  her 
efforts  to  liberate  the  commerce  of  her  dependencies.  Great 
are  the  faults,  but  glorious  the  virtues  of  the  Saxon  race. 

•  As  late  as  the  year' 1784,  an  American  vessel  that  carried  eight  bags  to  Liver- 
pool, was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
United  Sutes. 
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Missbnaries  of  progress^  their  fauJts  even«  have  combined 
with  their  virtues^  to  scatter  civilization  over  our  globe*  lufa- 
mous^ly  rapacious  as  slie  has  sometimes  proved  herself; 
tyrannical  as  has*  been  her  Indian  rule,  and  unjust  her  aggres^ 
sions ;  foul  as  are  the  dark  transactions  af  the  opium-trade^ 
still  Enghind  is  the  pioneer  of  progress,  and  the  world  which 
acknowledges  her  greatness,  sees  in  us  her  noblest  offset, 
but  not  her  subject  nation.  Inheriting  alike  her  vices  and 
her  virtues,  the  United  States  may  learn  from  her  many  an 
example,  both  to  shun  and  to  imitate.  We,  for  one,  are  not 
anxious  to  place  oursetves  among  her  revilers.  From 
English  interference,  there  is,  to  us,  but  one  point  of  serious 
danger ;  and  if  true  to  ourselves,  we  have,  even  there,  nothing 
to  fear.  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  a  crusade  against  negro 
slavery  ;  and  in  this,  a  portion  (we  believe  it  but  a  portion) 
of  the  English  nation  is  inclined,  not  only  to  join,  but  to 
become  mischievously  active.  Had  we  no  traitors  in  our 
own  camp,  we  might  laugh  at  their  impudent  assumption 
and  captious  intermeddling ;  but,  when  every  day  brings  us 
damning  proof  that  the  enemy  has  his  spies  and  his  coadju- 
tors thick  among  our  ranks;  when  men,  like  Mr.  Carey,  con- 
descend to  place  themselves  in  the  ranks  with  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Gerritt  Smith,  and  all  the  other  old  women, 
breeched  and  unbreeched,  who  go  into  hysterics  of  agony 
over  the  evils  of  a  system,  of  which  they  know  absolutely 
ami  literally  nothing;  then,  indeed,  we  begin  to  spy  English 
influence,  and  then  we  see  cause  to  fear  that,  what  such  unai- 
ded influence  could  never  effect,  home  fanaticism  may  find 
means  to  accomplish.  Our  security  from  English  machina- 
tions is  to  be  found  principally  in  that  very  freedom  of 
exchange  which  Mr.  Carey  would  destroy.  So  far  as  our 
produce  is  necessary  to  her,  so  far  have  we  some  security 
from  her  intermeddling  with  our  institutions.  If  reports  be 
true,  with  regard  to  her  interference  with  Cuban  legislation, 
it  proves  that  this  security  is  less  strong  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. England  is  emboldened  by  our  own  home  coward- 
ice and  home  treachery,  to  aim  this  blow  at  an  institution 
vitally  necessary  to  our  national  existence ;  and,  even  now, 
while  her  doubtful  course  hangs  quivering  in  the  scale,  the 
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angel  of  peace  holds  out  to  her  the  sole  and  the  strongest 
possible  argument  to  arrest  her  fool-hardy  progress,  pointing 
to  her  ships  laden  with  the  growth  of  our  fields — to  her 
factories,  rich  in  the  produce  of  our  agriculture,  and  to  her 
people,  whose  daily  bread  is  the  result  of  her  commerce  with 
us.  Subjects  of  England,  we  neither  are,  nor  are  we  des- 
tined to  become ;  but  victims  of  home  fanaticism,  stimulated 
by  English  cant,  we  may  yet  be  ;  and  darkly  fearful  is  the 
fate  which  such  a  crisis  holds  before  us.  Mr«  Carey  has, 
more  perhaps  than  he  is  conscious  of,  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  babbling  crew,  whose  petty  mischief  and  party  spite, 
menace  such  fearful  consequences.  Very  sure  we  are  that 
he  would  not  join  the  cry  of  immediate  emancipation,  in- 
deed, he  argues  to  prove  the  injurious  effect  of  the  precipi- 
tate course  of  England  towards  Jamaica;  but  in  the  same 
breath,  he  is  casting  his  effort  toward  a  worse  result  among 
us.  Noli  me  tangerty  is  the  only  security,  and  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  South,  in  regard  to  her  slave  institutions.  He 
whose  mock  charity  cants  of  the  hard  necessity  which  forces 
us  to  maintain  a  system  of  iniquity,  to  whose  abuses  we  are 
submissive,  but  not  blind,  only  attacks  us  more  insidiously, 
and  insults  us  more  grossly  than  the  noisiest  reviler. 

With  his  allies  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune,  and  others  of 
similar  stamp,  Mr.  Carey  joins  in  glorifying  Russia,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  English  institutions.  ^^  Who,^^  he  asks,  (p. 
380)  ^'are  our  natural  allies?  Russia,  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark are  despotisms,  we  are  told.  They  are  so;  but  yet  so 
beautiful  and  so  perfect  is  the  harmony  of  interests  under  a 
natural  system^  that  that  which  despots  do,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, strengthens  the  people,  and  carries  them  on  toward  free- 
'  dom."  What  does  this  mean  if  not  that  despotism  is  Mr- 
Carey's  natural  system  for  developing  his  beautiful  harmony 
of  interests  ?  This,  as  our  readers  know,  we  have  staled  fre- 
quently, but  scarcely  expected  himself  to  acknowlege  it. 
Of  the  Czar  he  says:  "  He  is  a  despot,  it  is  true,  but  he  is 
doing  what  is  required  to  give  freedom  to  sixty  millions  of 
people."  "  We  are  told  of  his  designs  upon  Turkey — but 
what  have  the  people  of  that  country  to  lose  by  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Russian  Empire  ? "     We  cannot  exactly  define 
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the  ininutisB  of  their  loss,  but  as  "  the  peopk  of  that  couniry^^ 
seem  to  have  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  the  transfer,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  soems  an  odd  way  of  making  freemen  to 
whip  them  into  it.  Quite  consistent,  however,  is  such  a  pro- 
cess of  liberation  with  Mr.  Carey's  prfdective  free  trade  sys- 
tem. Only  call  a  "  protective  tariff"  an  "  imperial  ukase," 
(the  terms  are  perfectly  synonymous)  and  Mr.  Carey  makes 
as  good  a  despot  as  Czar  Nicholas  himself,  developing  the 
"  harmony  of  interests,'**  in  his  '*  natural  system."*^ 

It  is  the  nature  of  prejudice  to  seize  crude  arguments,  or 
unargued  decisions,  in  favour  of  foregone  conclusions.  Mr. 
Carey,  ardent  admirer  as  he  is  of  the  free  government  of 
Czar  Nicholas,  never  allows  himself  for  one  instant  to  doubt 
that  negro  slavery,  as  existent  in  the  Southern  United  Slates, 
is  an  evil ;  an  evil,  sooner  or  later,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
be  remedied.  And  to  this  effect  every  officious  intermeddler, 
every  incendiary  publication,  is  to  be  listened  to  and  encour- 
aged. '^  It  is  right  and  proper  (he  says)  to  give  due  weight 
to  all  opinions  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  evil,  and  to 
all  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  removal,  let 
them  come  from  what  source  they  may." — (pp.  33.) 

The  extreme  communists,  (there  are  communists  of  every 
grade;  our  author  himself,  we  consider  as  being  on  the 
lower  round  of  the  ladder)  will  think  it  an  evil  that  Mr. 
Carey  should  have  a  comfortable  house  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  his  wife  and  children.  *'  You  have  no  right,^'*  will 
such  a  one  say,  '^  to  wife  and  children.  Families  belong  to 
the  State.  The  interests  of  society  require  a  community  of 
rights.  Herein  lies  the  true  and  only  road  to  freedom  of  trade., 
and  freedom  of  man.  This  isolation  of  families  is  an  evil 
which  we  must  get  rid  of.  Here  are  many  suggestions  for  ' 
remedying  this  evil ;  some  of  them  a  little  ultra,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  right  and  pr<rper  to  give  due  weight  to  all  opinions  in  re* 
gard  to  the  existence  of  an  evih  and  to  aU  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  removal^  let  them  come  from  whatever 
source  they  may.'''*  And,  forthwith,  behold  Mr.  Carey's  house 
invaded  by  a  host  of  reformers,  black,  brown,  and  white ; 
men  and  women  ;  Bloomers  and  broomers.  Would  it  be 
surprising  should  the  proprietor  of  the  invaded  mansion  lose 
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patieDce»  and  send  them  all  to  the  devih  by  pistol,  blunder- 
buss, or  any  other  easiest  niocle  of  extermination  t  We  are 
more  patient.  Our  dwellings  are  invaded ;  our  rights  dis- 
puted ;  our  property  and  lives  imperilled ;  and  yet,  our 
would-be  reformers  are  surprised  that  we  cannot  always  ar- 
gue coolly.  They  are  surprised  that  we  are  sensitive  to 
their  abuse*  Mr.  Carey^  no  doubt,  will  be  astonished  that 
lie  is  not  considered  as  a  philosophically  charitable  defender 
of  the  slaveholder.  He  has  even  taken  up  our  cause  against 
the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation.  He  tells  us  that, 
in  Jamaica,  ^^the  land-owner  has  been  ruined,  and  the 
labourer  is  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  fact,  the  land-owners  of  our  Southern  States  are 
branded  throughout  the  world  as  tyrants  and  slave-breeders* 
because  they  will  not  follow  in  the  same  direction.  It  is,  in 
face  of  this  great  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  in- 
vited to  join  in  a  crusade  against  their  brethren  of  the  South, 
because  they  still  continue  to  hold  slaves,  and  that  the  men 
of  the  South  themselves  are  so  frequently  urged  to  consent 
to  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.^' — (pp.  35.) 
He  acknowleges  that  '^  unenlightened  enthusiasm  has  often 
led  almost  to  erime,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  if  the  impar- 
tial historian  will  not,  at  a  future  day,  say  that  such  has  been 
here  the  case." — {pp.94)  He  not  only  acknowleges,  but  urges, 
the  fact  that  ^^  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  to  him  (the  Ja- 
maica planter)  the  extraordinary  waste  of  life,  resulting,  ne- 
cessarily, from  the  fact  that  the  whole  people  were  limited  to 
the  labours  of  the  field."*  "  Master  of  slaves,  he  was  him- 
self a  slave  to  those  by  whom  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  workmen  were  directed." — (pp.  83.)    **  He  was  a  mere 

'  instrument  in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  negro  mor^ 
als,  intellect,  and  life;  and  upon  them,  not  upon  him,  must 
rest  the  responsibility,  etc." — (pp.  86.)  Speaking  of  the 
Slate  policy  of  Virginia,  which  he  considers  objectionable, 
be  asks  :  ^*  Upon  whom  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  such 

'  a  state  of  things  as  is  here  exhibited?    Upon  the  planter? 


*Thi8  necessary  result  of  Mr.  Carey  is   strangely  disproved  by  our 
retoms,  wbich  prove   a  rapid  increase  among  the  negro  slaves,  limited  to  4l» 
laboars  of  the  field. 
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He  exercises  no  voUtion.^^  ^^  He  is  compelled  to  conform  his 
operations  to  the  policy  which  looks  to  having  but  one 
workshop  for  the  world/' — (pp.  115-16.) 

Is  Mr.  Carey  surprised  when  we  tell  him  that  these  Judas 
kisses  in  no  way  assuage  our  wrath  at  his  interference?  The 
communist,  who  is  trying  to  oust  him  of  his  family  and 
house,  will  give  him  abundance  of  similar  cant.  ^^Dear 
brother,  you  are  not  responsible  for  this  iniquity.  Faulty 
governmental  institutions  have  misled  you.  Your  errors  are 
those  of  circumstance,  not  character.  We  do  not  hold  you 
responsible ;  you  have  been  gulled  and  misled*  We  do  not 
blame  so  much  as  pity  you,  and  will  turn  our  best  efforts 
to  the  correction  of  these  evils.''  Again  we  ask  whether, 
if  these  intruders  will  not  submit  to  being  quietly  kicked  out, 
Mr.  Carey  will  not  cry  aloud  for  iconstables  and  revolvers, 
for  laws  and  bludgeons,  to  eject  his  self-instituted  preceptors. 
This  cant  of  charity  is  the  fashionable  style  of  the  ^^  upper' 
tendom  "  of  abolitionism.  It  is  quite  in  taste  to  exhibit  pity 
fur  the  poor,  deluded,  shackled,  slaveholder  \  ^^  the  master 
of  slaves,  who  (as  Mr.  Carey  says,  pp.  383,)  whether  wear- 
ing a  crown  or  carrying  a  whip,  is  himself  a  slave."  Just 
so  talks  Mrs.  Stowe ;  and  just  so  talk  the  most  obnoxious  of 
her  co-adjutors.  Mrs.  Stowe's  charity  is  religions ;  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's is  philosophical ;  both  are  of  one  school.  Off,  we  say, 
with  this  humbug  cant  I  this  sugared  venom  I  We  defend 
our  system,  and  he  who  attacks  it  attacks  us.  We  are  no 
tools  in  the  hands  of  any  men ;  no  infants  in  law,  to  lay  our 
sins  on  other  men's  consciences.  We  know  what  we  do, 
and  do  it  deliberately,  exercising  as  full  a  power  of  volition 
as  Mr.  Carey,  or  any  other  individual  in  the  land.  We  pre- 
fer to  meet  Mr.  Carey  with  his  bolder  sneer,  upholding  the  . 
falsehoods  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Dr.  Howe,  and  talking  of  our 
Southern  negroes  as  likely  to  be  found  among  the  ^^  dramatis 
personm  "  of  the  horrible  scenes  invented  by  the  one  and  the 
other.  **  Our  people  (he  says,  pp.  304,)  are  becoming,  from 
day  to  day,  more  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  that 
the  negro  shall  ^  wear  his  chains  in  peace,'  even  although  it 
may  cause  the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
a&d  cfaildren,  and  although  they  know  that,  in  default  of 
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other  employment,  women  and  children  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy their  labour  in  the  culture  of  rice  among  the  swamps 
of  Carolina,  or  in  that  of  sugar  among  the  richest  and  most 
unhf»althy  lands  of  Texas.  This  will  have  one  advantage. 
It  will  lessen  the  danger  of  over-population." 

Mr.  Carey  has,  we  have  already  remarked,  started  with 
the  foregone  conclusion  that  slavery  is  an  evil.  This  grouod 
he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  but  dashes  onward,  seizing, 
without  attempting  to# weigh  them,  every  authority  which 
appears  to  prop  his  argument.  The  housebuilder  will  ex- 
amine his  materials  before  he  sets  to  work,  and  if  his  bricks 
are  ill-baked,  or  his  planks  flawed  and  cracked,  he  will  reject 
.them.  Not  so,  Mr.  Carey.  If  his  bricks  will  only  stand  od 
.top  of  each  other,  he  does  not  examine  their  quality,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, his  building  cannot  but  crumble  to  destruction. 
If  he  had  consulted  the  ordinary  statistical  information  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  he  would  have  learned  that  women 
and  children  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  and  sugar  lands  of 
Texas,  do  not  die  out  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of  over-fopu- 
lotion.  The  negro  constitution  resists  malaria  to  an  extent 
which  makes  the  black  man  thrive  where  the  white  dies ; 
and  no  class  of  population  in  our  country  increases  faster 
than  that  of  the  negro  slave.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  exemption  from  deaths  which  we  have  ever 
known  in  any  population,  was  on  a  rice  swamp  plantation 
of  South  Carolina,  where,  among  upwards  of  two  hundred 
negroes,  there  was  one  death  in  the  course  of  tliree  years. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  singular  instance,  but,  by  no  means« 
so  singular  as  Mr.  Carey^s  foregone  conclusion  would  lead 
him  to  suppose. 

"  The  consumption  of  cotton  (says  Mr.  C,  p.  252,)  on  the 
plantation,  is  very  small  indeed,  because,  before  being  con- 
sumed, it  has  to  be  dragged  through  long  and  muddy  roads, 
to  the  landing,  thence  carried  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Liv- 
erpool, thence  to  Manchester,^^  &c.,  &c.,and  hence  he  argues 
for  loom  and  spindle  and-so-forth. 

Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Carey's  bad  bricks,  which  will 
crumble  rapidly.  He  might  as  well  tell  us  that  the  consump- 
tion of  rain-water  upon  our  earth  is  very  small  indeed,  be- 
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cause,  before  being  coDsumed,  it  has  to  be  drawn  up,  for 
milest  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  to  reach  the  cloud  region ; 
then  it  is  wafted  about,  for  leagues  and  leagues,  with  great 
loss  of  time  and  labour  to  the  winds,  &c.,  and  then  wind  up 
by  advising  us  to  get  up  some  great  bellows  and  furnace  pro- 
cess, to  bring  the  easily  conveyed  heat  and  winds  home  to 
the  water,  and  encourage  home  consumption.  In  all  civility 
and  kindness,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Carey,  that,  as  he 
evidently  knows  quite  as  little  about  dur  cotton  plantations 
as  he  does  about  the  cloud  regions,  he  had  better  leave  the 
management  of  both  to  nature,  and  the  Almighty  God. 
Who  told  him  that  the  plantation  consumption  of  cotton  is 
very  small  indeed?  We  have  been,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
our  life,  resident  of  a  cotton  plantation,  and,  being  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  and  superintending  the  distribution  of  Lupplies, 
speak  knowingly  and  experimentally  of  such.  Upon  the 
plantation  to  which  we  refer,  which  is  no  remarkable  instance, 
but  one  of  many,  taken  from  the  lower  country  of  South-Ca- 
rolina, our  grown  negroes,  men  and  women.,  receive  an  aver- 
age per  head,  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  yards  of  heavy  cot- 
ton Osnaburghs.  l*heir  winter  (woollen)  cloth,  of  which 
they  receive,  per  head  from  eight  to  nine  yards,  is  generally 
from  yankee  mills,  and  our  northern  friends  know  better 
-than  we,  how  much  cotton  such  goods  contain.  Avowedly, 
all  the  warp  is  generally  cotton.  With  their  blankets,  men's 
hats  and  caps,  and  other  woollen  articles,  it  is  very  certain 
that  they  get  their  portion  of  cotton  too.  Besides  this,  the 
women  receive  their  cotton  head  kerchiefs,  and  moreover, 
raen  and  women  always  purchase  for  themselves,  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  chickens,  eggs,  corn  crops,  &c.,  sundry 
little  extras,  such  as  additional  shirts,  calico  and  homespun 
gowns,  stockings, cotton-flannel  under-shirts, bed-quilts,  sheets 
and  other  cotton  articles,  besides  having  the  liberty  to  use 
what  cotton  they  desire  in  home-spinning,  from  which  they 
occasionally,  though  we  must  confess,  not  often,  (they  appa- 
rently approve  as  little  as  their  masters,  of  home  manufac- 
ture) knit  a  pair  of  gloves,  stockings,  or  other  similar  luxury. 
We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  and  would  not  be  understood 
to  say,  that  every  individual  purchases  all  the  articles  above 
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enumerated ;  but  these  are  all  purchased  frequently  and  ha* 
bitualiy,  by  one  and  another;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  the  grown  negro  (children 
in  proportion)  equals  twenty  yards  per  head,  of  woven  cotton, 
besides  the  portion  of  cotton  mixed  with  their  woollen  goods, 
which  our  New  Ekigland  purveyors  will,  we  presume,  an* 
swer  for  us,  is  not  small.  In  this  calculation,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  speak  only  of  the  personal  uses  of  the  negro, 
whose  position  answers  to  that  of  the  lowest  labouring 
classes  of  other  countries.  We  make  no  calculation  for  the 
larger  use  of  the  whites,  nor  for  the  considerable  quantities 
consumed  in  bedding  and,  also,  for  plantation  purposes,  in 
the  form  of  cotton-picking  sheets,  corn  sacks,  &c.  This  sina- 
pie  statement  of  facts,  Mr.  Carey,  probably,  will  never  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  or  reading,  will  choose  to  disbelieve,  (be^ 
cause  it  is  published  not  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  or  North 
British  Review^  but  in  a  southern  periodical,  in  a  land  where 
folks  know  nothing  about  their  own  aflairs,)  and  when  the 
subject  happens  to  be  again  touched  upon,  he  will  repeat 
the  old  humbug  that  the  cotton  consumption  of  plantations  is 
very  small  indeedj  heciaiusey  SlC'j  &c.  His  concatenation  of 
reasoning  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  must  be  very 
smalls  and  so,  right  or  wrong,  he  states  that  it  is  very  small; 
and  the  great  political  economist  who  sides  with  the  fashiona- 
ble mania  of  the  day,  will,  of  course,  be  quoted ;  and  the 
tiny  voice  of  truth  will  remonstrate  in  vain;  and  so  it  be- 
comes a  fixed  fact,  on  the  highest  American  authority^  that 
our  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  cotton  which  they 
raise ;  and  it  will  need  only  a  stroke  or  two  of  imagina- 
tion, from  some  travelling  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mrs.  Stowe, 
or  Miss  Bremer,  to  convince  the  world  that  they  go  for  the 
most  part  naked,  hiding  themselves,  of  cold  nights,  in  ma* 
nure  heaps,  or  among  cotton  seeds,  by  way  of  shelter  from 
the  pitiless  winds.  Thus  theory  makes  its  facts,  and,  on 
these  manufactured  facts,  again,  theory  builds ;  and  so,  like  a 
child's  card  house,  on  and  on  is  raised  the  shaking  edifice ; 
and  lo  I  comes  the  builder  to  vaunt  its  symmetry  to  the 
world,  and  fools  gape  and  wonder,  and  lean  upon  its  fancied 
strength,  and  the  crowd  huzzas ;  and  then,  alas  1  comes  the 
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orash^  and  nations  perish  because  men  will  not  be  in  earnest 
to  think  and  believe  for  themselves,  but  follow  the  lead  of 
ambitious  book-writers,  and  penny-a-line  scribblers  I 

It  is  a  remark,  we  believe,  of  Locke,  that  many  of  our  dif- 
ferences in  argument  proceed  from  a  misunderstanding,  or  a 
different  understanding  of  terms ;  and  that  often,  on  a  fair 
examination  of  words,  differences  wilt  disappear.  There 
may  be  something  of  this  in  the  question  between  Mr.  Carey 
and  ourselves.  fVhat  is  slavery  ?  Does  slavery  necessarily 
imply  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  suffering  on 
tl>e  part  of  the  slave  7  Is  all  oppression  slavery,  and  vice 
versa  ?  In  other  words,  are  slavery  and  oppression  synoai- 
mous  terms?  In  Mr.  Carey's  vocabulary,  evidently,  they 
are.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  volume,  which  we  are 
reviewing,  he  says : — 

^  Slavery  still  exists  throughout  a  lai^e  portion  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  civilized  world.  In  some  countries,  men 
are  forced  ta  take  the  chance  of  a  lottery,  for  the  determination  of 
the  question,  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  be  transported  to  dis. 
tent  and  unhealthy  countries,  there  most  probably  to  perish,  leaving 
behind  them  impoverished  mothers  and  sisters  to  lament  their  fate. 
In  others  they  are  seized  on  the  highways  and  sent  to  sea  for  long  term 
of  years,  while  parents,  wives  and  sisters,  who  had  been  dependent 
on  their  exertions,  are  left  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  driven  to  vice 
or  crime,  to  procure  the  means  of  support  In  a  third  class^  men 
their  wives  and  children,  are  driven  from  their  homes  to  perish  on  the 
road,  or  to  endure  the  slavery  of  dependence  on  public  charity,  until 
pestilence  shall  send  them  to  their  graves, and  thus  clear  the  way  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  others  like  themselves.  In  a  fourth,  we  see  men 
driven  to  selling  themselves  for  long  periods  at  hard  labor,  in  distant 
c>untries  derpived  of  the  society  of  parents,  relatives  or  friends. 
In  a  fifth,  men,  women  and  children  are  exposed  to  sale,  and  wives 
separated  from  their  husbands,  while  children  are  separated  from 
parents.  In  some,  white  men,  and  in  others,  black  men,  are  subjected 
to  the  lash,  and  to  other  of  the  severest  and  most  degrading  punish- 
ments. In  some  places  men  are  deemed  valuable,  and  they  are  well- 
fed  and  clothed.  In  others,  man  is  regarded  '  as  a  drug,'  and  population 
as  *'  a  nuisance ;'  and  christian  men  are  warned  that  their  duty  to  God 
and  to  society  requires  that  they  should  permit  their  fellow-creatures 
to  suffer  ^v^ty  privation  and  distress,  short  of '  absolute  death,'  with  a 
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Tiew  to  prevent  the  increase  of  numbers.  Among  thue  variaui 
classes  of  slaves^  none  have  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
those  of  the  negro  race." 

Here  we  find  classed,  as  **  various  classes  of  slaves^  all 
who  are  suffering  from  poverty ;  all  who  are  suffering  from 
oppression,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  whether  accidental 
or  incidental  to  their  position  in  life.  AU  oppressed 
persons  are  slaves^  is  the  position  aasumed.  And  then 
to  prove  the  converse  of  this  position  is  easy,  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  logical  formula  which  we  quoted  earlier 
in  our  argument.  For,  *'  an  ass  is  an  animal ;  you  are  an 
animal,  therefore,  you  are  an  ass  ;"  we  have,  "  an  oppressed 
person  is  a  slave ;  the  negro  is  a  slave ;  therefore,  the 
negro  is  an  oppressed  person.  Having  fairly  settled  this 
point  to  their  satisfaction,  our  antagonist^  (for  Mr.  Carey  is 
but  one  of  many,  the  representative  of  a  class,)  assume 
farther,  that,  as  the  negro  is  an  avowed  slave,  whereas,  the 
other  is  only  proved  so  by  the  amount  of  oppression  endured, 
the  negro,  of  course,  suffers  the  greater  weight  of  oppres- 
sion, and  thence  they  talk  of  starvation  as  an  approach 
towards  slavery  I 

Now,  we  demur  from  this  given  signification  of  the  term 
in  question.  What  is  slavery?  We  answer;  involuntary 
legal  subjection  of  any  individual  to  another.  This  condition 
does  not  imply  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  nor  suffer- 
ing on  that  of  the  ruled,  or  slave.  The  fearful  suffering  so 
vividly  depicted  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  existing  among  many 
classes  of  England,  our  own  Northern  States,  and  elsewhere, 
does  not  prove  that  these  suffering  individuals  are  any  more 
slaves,  than  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens  ;  except,  so 
far  as /e^rzZ  differences  may  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  noble 
and  commoner  of  England,  or  those  classes  subjected  to 
religious  disabilities,  &c.  The  mere  suffering,  the  wretched- 
ness, to  whatever  height  it  may  reach,  is  not,  nor  does  it 
indicate  bondage.  Where  all  are  subject  to  one  code  of 
laws,  all  are  equally  free  or  equally  slaves,  though  one  may 
be  starving  for  a  crust  of  bread,  while  the  other  rolls  in 
wealth.    ThQ  richest  Wall- street  merchant  is  no  less  than 
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a  slave,  (if  either  be  so,)  than  the  starving  inhabitant  of  the 
dirtiest  cellar  of  New- York's  murkiest  street.  Both  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  legal  abilities  and  disabilities ;  either  mighty 
without  any  change  of  rule,  by  a  mere  accidental  alteration 
of  circumstances^  take  the  place  of  the  other.  Misfortanet 
or  imprudence  has  placed  the  one  individual  in  a  position  to 
saflferfrom  the  action  of  certain  institutions,  (whether  faulty 
or  only  imperfect,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  examine,)  from 
which  the  better  fortune,  or  better  judgment,  of  the  other  has 
exempted  him.  But,  both  being  under  the  same  rule,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  legal  restraints,  and  enjoying  the  same 
legal  privileges,  if  one  is  a  slave  so  is  the  other.  Illegal 
oppression  is,  we  repeat,  not  slavery.  Slavery  is  a  legal 
institution  which  may  be  oppressive,  but  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  so.  Perfect  slavery  implies  authority  without 
appeal,  in  the  one  individual,  and  subjection,  without  right  of 
resistance,  in  the  other.  The  perfect  slave  can  only  resist 
by  rebellion,  and  the  infliction  of  death  upon  him  can  never 
be  a  legal  crime  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law,  despotic  power  is  incapable  of  crime ;  for,  so  soon  as 
the  law  begins  to  take  cognizance  of  its  acts,  so  soon  does  it 
lose  its  character  of  perfect  despotism.  Our  system  of  negro 
slavery  it  not  perfect  slavery ^  because  the  negro  has  in  many 
cases  a  legal  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  his  master  who  is 
responsible  to  the  law  for  cruel  oppression,  and  must  answer 
with  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  slave,  *  A  much  more  perfect 
system  of  slavery  is  to  be  found  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Carey's 
model  government  of  the  Russian  Czar.  His  subjects  can 
resist  the  imperial  ukase  only  by  rebellion,  and  as  they  have 
no  legal  appeal,  are  much  more  perfectly  slaves  than  our 
negroes.  This  unlimited  legal  right,  by  no  means,  however, 
implies  its  abuse,  nor  at  all  proves  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  ruler;  and  we  can  perfectly  well  understand  how, 
(jin  the  words  quoted  by  Mr,  Carey,  p.  338,  from  a  recent 
^jvriter,)  it  might  very  possibly  be  that,  under  such  a  system» 
^  the  Russian  serf,  without  know! i  g  the  meaning  of  popu- 
lar franchise,"  may  "enjoy  and  benefit  by  privileges,  by  which 


*  This  argmnent  upoo  the  nature  of  slaTery,  we  believe,  has  oeTer  before 
^▼aoced,  abd  may  hereafter  use  it  in  another  form. 
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some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  have  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  profiting/* 

Mr  Carey  very  erroneously  argues  that  such  a  condition 
of  the  subject  proves  an  increasing  freedom  ;  it  proves  no 
such  thing.  It  proves  an  increasing  comfort  under  a  master's 
rule;  it  proves  that  with  limitless  power,  a  master  may  still 
be  indulgent ;  it  proves,  (if  such  a  state  of  things  really 
exists,)  that  Nicholas,  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  tram- 
ple over  his  neighbour  nations,  has  the  heart  of  a  man  for 
his  subjects ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  he  has  the  slightest 
idea  of  resigning  the  slightest  portion  of  bis  power  over 
them.  We  may  give  our  slave  a  holiday  from  Chrislmas  to 
Christmas — from  year  to  year  ;  we  may  leave  the  regulation 
of  his  labour  entirely  to  his  own  judgment,  the  proceeds  of 
it  to  his  own  use  ;  he  may  enjoy  more  than  the  privileges  of  a 
freeman  ;  but  he  is  still,  so  long  as  we  retain  the  legal  right  of 
demanding  his  service,  and  regulating  his  actions,  no  less  our 
slave,  than  if  treated  with  the  lowest  brutality.  A  master  may 
allow  every  privilege  to  his  slave,  but,  so  long  as  he  retatiis 
the  right  to  curtail  these  privileges,  he  is  none  the  less  the 
legal  master,  nor  is  the  slave  less  his  legal  slave.  A 
freeman  may  be  brutally  oppressed ;  a  slave  may  be  unlimi- 
tedly  indulged,  but  such  ill-treatment  on  the  one  side,  or  kind 
treatment  on  the  other,  cannot  change  their  condition  in  law. 
Slave  and  freeman,  they  still  are,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment  under  which  they  live,  the  legal  abilities  which  they 
enjoy,  and  the  disabilities  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  term  slave,  frequently  used  as  it  is,  as  a  figure  of  spefH^, 
has  come  to  have  a  figurative  use,  entirely  independent  of 
its  simple  signification,  which  implies  only  one  in  a  Hole  of 
legal  bondage.  We  say  of  a  man,  he  is  the  slave  of  his 
necessities ;  the  slave  of  his  vices,  the  slave  of  conscience, 
the  slave  of  duty,  &c.  These  are  figurative  uses  of  the 
word,  always,  as,  in  the  nature  of  figurative  language, 
increasing  in  intensity  the  original  signification  of  the  term 
borrowed.  No  man  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  legally  the 
slave  of  his  conscience,  for  no  law  could  be  imagined  capa- 
ble of  coercing  him  in  such  obedience.  E>)ually,  no  man  is 
the  slave  of  his  necessities  or  his  vices,  for  it  is  not  only  per- 
mitted to  him,  but  enjoined  on  himf  by  the  law  freqiieBtly, 
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to  resist  the  first,  and  always  the  last,  inasmuch,  boweveri 
as  be  is,  through  hit  own  weakness,  incapable  of  such  resist- 
ance, we  figuratively  speak  of  him  as  a  slave.  The  same 
figure  ha3  been  used  for  perspns  in  great  suffering  or  need-^ 
he  is  the  stave  of  wretchedness;  the  slave  of  despair;  and 
thence  has  followed  the  idea  among  the  great  mass  of  care- 
less and  illogical  reasoners,  that  suffering  is  really  and  abso- 
lately  slavery.  But,  in  truth,  the  wretched  starving  figure  of 
a  maUf  breathing  out  his  last  in  the  vilest  hovel  of  the  low- 
est suburbs  of  Mr.  Carey's  own  great  city,  is  the  slave  of 
wretchedness  and  .want,  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
that  gentleman  migh(  hiqaself  be  thef  slave  of  an  attack  of 
gout  or  rheumatism,  should  it  please  Almighty  God  to  send 
it  to  him. 

The  misery  which  results  from  ill  government  we  are  far 
enough  from  denying;  and  would  be  nK)st  happy  to  find  some 
remedy  proposed  for  it,  more  likely  to  be  effective,  and  less 
likely  to  be  injurious,  than  Mr.  Carey'' s  protective  tariff;  but 
we  wish  to  repel  the  idea  that  such  misery  has  anything  to 
do  with  legal  slavery.  Every  individual,  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  any  society,  must  be  more  or  less  the  subject  or  slave 
of  those  laws,  in  so  far  as  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  state 
of  bondage  to  them.  Perfect  freedom,  in  this  sense,  could 
be  found  only  in  a  condition  of  perfect  isolation.  Every  hu-; 
man  being,  living  in  society,  gives  up  a  certain  portion  of  his 
freedom  to  the  demands  of  such  society.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  government,  adopted  by  the  particular  com-, 
munity  to  which  he  attaches  himself,  or  is  by  circumstance 
attached,  he  gives  up  more  or  Jess  of  his  perfect  freedorar 
receiving,  in  return,  more  or  less  of  the  privileges  granted  tq 
him  by  that  government,  or  its  agents.  In  all  equal  govern- 
ments, all  are,  as  we  above  remarked,  equally  bond  and 
equally  free  ;  but  none  can  be  perfectly  free.  The  very  act 
of  submitting  to  any  government,  is  the  giving  up  of  certaini 
rights.  The  despot  ifyrannus)  may  rule  his  slaves  with  infi- 
nite indulgence,  but  still  they  have  no  n^/if«,  consequently, 
no  freedom.  England's  rule  over  her  colonists  was  formerly 
one  of  perfect  despotism.  (We  waive  here  all  question  of 
injustice  or  oppression,  and  use  the  word  despotism  in  its 
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simple  sense^  of  absolute  not  cruel  power.)  Her  rule  over 
her  dependencies  today,  is  still  but  little  varied  from  the  same 
system.  What  tights  have  India  or  Hindostan?  England 
grants  rather  than  they  require.  Whether  England  has  the 
right  to  conquer  countries,  that  she  may  govern  them,  we  do 
not  here  stop  to  ask  ;  we  are  merely  illustrating  our  argu- 
ment. In  the  case  of  China  and  the  opium  trade,  there  is 
an  evident  act  of  illegal  oppression.  England  has  no  lega] 
rule  over  China.  China  has  her  indisputable  legal  rights, 
and  whether  these  exist  in  her  Emperor,  her  people,  or  both, 
matters  not  to  us,  as  a  question  of  simple  justice.  China  has 
her  riglits,  which  no  principle  of  justice  authorized  England 
in  invading ;  and  only  after  England  shall  have  subdued,  and 
made  laws  for  her,  can  her  subjects  be  the  subjects  or  slaves 
of  England.  All  colonies  are,  in  their  infancy,  necessarily 
under  despotic  rule.  Like  children,  under  the  rule  of  the 
parent,  they  must  be  absolutely,  though  not  of  necessity 
unjustly,  oppressively,  or  unkindly  governed.  Only  Rsjreed- 
mens  ascending  from  the  condition  of  slave  to  freeman,  gradu- 
ally progressing  towards  a  higher  development,  and  there- 
with passing  from  the  condition  of  colonists,  do  they  attain 
rights.  The  colony  which  asks  for  rights,  and  not  for  grants; 
which  requires,  rather  than  pleads;  is  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion— peaceable,  slow  revolution  perhaps — but  still  revolu- 
tion. It  is  passing  from  under  the  rule  of  despotism,  and  as 
it  attains  its  maturity,  claims  its  freedom.  The  home  gov- 
ernment of  England  is  not  one  of  absolute  power;  her  people 
having  rights  which  they  claim  and  exeicise,  though  indivi- 
dually they  are  not  equally  free.  In  the  various  grades  of 
society,  between  the  noble  and  the  commoner,  the  church- 
man and  the  layman,  the  Jew,  the  Catholic,  and  the  church 
of  England-man,  there  are  great  differences  of  rights,  and 
consequently  great  differences  in  degrees  of  freedom.  Some« 
therefore,  may,  with  correctness,  be  said  to  be  more  slaves 
than  other  some ;  but  all  have  their  rights,  according  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belong;  each  class  equal  in  the  privileges 
of  its  individual  members ;  and  the  poorest  manufacturing 
hand-labourer  is,  of  necessit}*,  as  legally  free,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  the  same  legal  rights  as  the  manufacturing  millionaire- 
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Here  is  no  room  for  discussion  of  the  various  degrees  of 
freedom,  of  which  different  races,  different  nations,  or  differ- 
ent individuals  are  susceptible.  Many  individuals,  as  the 
lunatic  and  idiot,  are  entirely  unfit  for  freedom,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  laws  of  all  societies  deprive  them  of  it,  putting  them 
under  individual  rule  and  guardianship.  Many  are  fit  for  it 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  varying  degrees.  Whole 
nations  seem  frequently  to  have  an  inaptitude  for  it,  which 
would  seem,  sometimes,  to  amount  to  absolute  incapacity. 
France,  after  the  bloodiest  struggles,  tost  like  a  shuttle-cock 
from  tyranny  to  tyranny,  has  finally  settled  down  inio  an  almost 
absolute  despotism,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world  would  seem 
to  say  that  this  is  right— at  least  that  it  is  best  for  her.  It  is 
madness  to  talk  as  does  Mr.  Carey,  (p.  398)  of  '^  all  men 
black,  white  and  brown,"  enjoying  '''' perfect  freedom.'*'^  Per- 
Ject  freedom  is,  we  repeat,  incompatible  with  society.  Equal 
freedom,  a  freedom  setting  all  men  upon  the  same  footings 
has  been  dreamed  of,  has  been  talked  of,  but  never  seriously 
aimed  at  by  any  government.  Does  our  own  government^ 
or  did  it  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  or  did  its  framers  in 
any  way,  uphold  so  preposterous  an  idea  ?  Miss  Antoinette 
Brown,  Sojourner  Truth  &  Co.,  do  talk  of  it ;  but  no  reason- 
ing man,  (we  beg  the  ladies^  pardon,  we  mean  no  exclusion 
of  them,  the  term  man,  signifying  with  us,  human  being,)  no 
reasoning  individual  ever  imagined  so  anomalous  a  state  of 
society.  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  humbug  flourish  of  "  free  and 
equal,''  has  made  trouble  enough,  and  it  is  full  time  that  its 
mischievous  influence  should  end  The  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration never  meant  it ;  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself,  never  meant 
it;  or  he  and  they  were  equally  impostors  against  the  great 
truths  of  which  they  stood  up  as  exponents.  Most  of  them 
owned  slaves,  most  of  them  had  wives,  and  certainly  not 
one  of  them  intended  the  interpretation,  to  which  sisters 
Antoinette  and  Sojourner  have,  with  a  strictly  logical  deduc- 
tion, brought  their  conclusions.  If  that  sentence  meant 
anything,  it  meant  what  the  pantalooned  ladies  now  claim, 
and  the  gentlemen  must  either  resign  their  prerogative  right 
to  the  garment,  in  question  between  them,or  throw  the  "/re« 
and  egtio/ overboard.  One  or  the  other,  gentlemen  I  ''To  hold 
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br  not  to  hold,  tbat  is  (he  question?'*  If  Citfiee^  mental  and 
bodily  disabilities  be  no  impediment,  surely  much  less  so, 
should  be  those  ^  the  fair  Antoinette;  and  as  to  the  amiable, 
Sbjoumei",  she  can  come  in  underetther  wing  of  the  improve* 
ment  squad.  Is  Mr.  Carey  ready  to  take  his  stand  thus 
boldly  ?  Or  will  he  defend  his  pantaloons  and  his  conserva- 
tive rights  7  If  the  last,  he  must  concede  to  us,  that  equality 
is  out  of  the  question;  a  dream,  which  the  necessities  of 
nature  refuse  to  recognize,  and  which  he  himself,  the  advo- 
cate of  it,  positively  refuses  to  a  large  portion  of  bis  fellow 
human  beings.  In  every  government,  and  under  every  rale, 
woman  has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  slavery— actuaK 
legal  slavery.  Not  perfect  slavery,  we  grant-^not  under  as 
perfect  a  system  of  slavery  even,  as  are  our  negioesj  but  still 
in  a  very  decided  state  of  bondage,  inasmuch  as  she  is  depri- 
ved of  many  rights  which  men  enjoy,  and  legally  subjected 
to  the  supremacy  of  man.  There  is,  as  the  result  of  such  a 
system,  much  hardship,  much  individual  suffering.  Many  a 
woman  of  dominant  intellect  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  an  animal  in  pantaloons,  every  way  her  inferior.  Thb 
seems  unjust  and  unreasonable  ;  she,  therefore,  sometimes 
deserts  the  pantaloons,  or  perhaps,  in  preference,  assumes 
them,  and  sets  up  a  free  and  equal  independency.  But,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  society  requires  from  its  members, 
on  condition  of  certain  advantages  accorded,  an  abandonment 
of  certain  rights.  Woman  has  beeii  required  to  abandon 
more  than  man,  because  her  nature  needs  more  protection. 
As  she  requires  a  larger  protection  for  her  weakness,  she  gives 
up  a  larger  portion  of  her  natural  rights.  She  pays  for  what 
she  receives.  She  needs  the  arm  of  man  to  defend  her  against 
man  himself.  She,  therefore,  cannot  be  his  equal.  In  many 
things  his  superior,  she  is  still  the  dependent  upon  him  for 
that  protection  which  her  physical  weakness  requires.  Itidi* 
vidual  women  may  sometimes  suffer  from  such  a  state  of 
things ;  but  society,  which  consults  the  good  of  all,  requires 
it  for  the  good  of  all ;  and,  however  talented  may  occasion- 
ally be  the  women  who  thus  step  out  of  their  woman  sphere, 
it  is  a  defective  system  of  reasoning  which  has  led  them 
to  this  course,  and  the  ^'  free  and  equaP^  theory  has  vastly 
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hdped  to  blaw  up  this  bubble  of  thelrim^gination.  Equally; 
and  more  with  the  negro^as  with  the  womaU)  he  needs  pro- 
tection, aiid  must  pay  for  it  by  the  abandonment  of  privileges 
which  otherwise  might  seem  to  be  his  right.  Tlie  universal 
rule  of  nature,  by  which  inferior  race.s  have  invariably  disap- 
peared before  the  advance  of  the  superior,  has,  in  the  case  of 
the  negro^  been  arresterl  to  his  advantage;  and,  instead  of 
exierminationv  he  has,  in  the  Southern  United, States»mei 
protection.  For  this  protection,  he  has  been  required  to  give 
up  such  rights  as  the  superior  man  claims,  under  what  is  usu-t 
ally  termed  a  free  government  This  protection  withdrawn, 
bis  fate  is  ascertain  as  that  of  the  red  man,  whose  ruin  has 
preceded  him.  Nature,  as  though  tired  of  the  destruction  of 
her  feebler  offspring,  holds  out  to  him  this  refuge.  Here,  he 
finds  an  averse  security  of  life,  with  an  average  degree  of 
comfort.  But  society,  which  accords  to  him  this  protectiooy 
requires  of  him,  as  in  the  case  of  woman,  a  compensating 
equivalent.  He  needs  a  large  protection  \  he  must  give  an 
equivalent  return.  He  must  pay  for  what  he  receives ;  and 
the  abandonment  of  many  rights,  which  the  stronger,  i.  e.,. 
the  superior  man  may  claim,  must  be  the  price  of  his  exis* 
ten(3e.  if  any  think  this  wrong,  they  must  call  the  Almighty 
Creator  to  account,  nor  hope  to  find  protective  tariffs  a  pre- 
ventive of  Ai«  necessities.  No  man  who  ever  lived  among 
negroes,  but  must  perceive  (and  science  goes  far  to  confirm 
individual  observation)  their  entire  incapacitv  for  forming  an 
integral  portion  of  any  free  and  equal  government,  whose 
equality  is  not  destined  to  sink  into  comparative,  if  not  total 
barbarism.  In  individual  cases,  there  may  be  hardship, 
(though  neither  as  frequently  nor  as  strongly  exhibited  as  in 
the  case  of  woman)  in  their  fulfilling  the  necessities  of  the 
position  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  them  ;  but  soci- 
ety necessarily  legislates  for  the  masses,  and  not  for  individu-^ 
als«  The  individual,  therefore,  who  finds  the  laws  of  society 
irksome  to  him,  has  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  dis- 
comfort entailed  upon  him,  or  the  abandonment  of  that  soci- 
ety of  the  laws  of  which  he  complains.  Any  individual> 
whose  ideas  of  freedom  become  injurious  to  society,  must 
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banish  himself,  and  resign  the  protection  of  that  society,  to 
enjoy  in  isolation  his  peculiar  ideas. 

Perfect  freedom,  we  liave  said,  can  exist  only  in  isolation ; 
otherwise  the  thief  and  the  communist  would  end  by  exer- 
cising their  peculiar  ideas  of  freedom,  to  the  extent  of 
depriving  all  other  men  of  their  own  houses,  goods,  and 
families.  The  negro  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  society 
which  assign  to  him  an  inferior  position,  or  he  must  leave 
that  society,  with  the  protection  and  advantages  which  it 
offers  him,  to  establish  his  position  elsewhere.  In  our 
Northern  States  he  is  caUedfreey  but  refused  the  enjoyment 
of  legal  equality.  He  has  more  legal  rights  and  less  real 
protection  than  in  our  Southern  States.  He  naturally  wishes 
a  change.  He  claims  equality  and  is  answered  "  emigrate," 
"go  to  Africa."  "No,"  answer  Fred.  Douglas  &  Co., 
"  we  must  have  equality  here.  We  belong  to  a  civilized 
nation."  That  civilized  nation  turns  from  them  in  disgust, 
refusing,  at  once,  the  equality  for  which  they  are  not  fit,  and 
the  protection  for  which  they  give  no  equivalent.  And  then 
comes  nature,  with  her  stern  law  of  necessity,  and  her.^ 
is,  ^'Begone  ye  incompetent!  "  And  behold,  they  go.  Pov- 
erty, disease,  helplessness — it  matters  not  by  what  road  they 
wend  their  way  to  annihilation ;  £.t  least,  they  obey  nature, 
and  '^  die  ont^'*^  making  way  for  the  higher  race,  with  whom 
they  cannot  compete.  At  the  South,  for  equivalent  service^ 
given  in  such  manner  as  the  judgment  of  the^  higher  and 
civilized  man  dictates,  they  receive  an  equivalent  protection. 
On  that  condition,  and  that  condition  alone,  can  the  negro 
continue  to  form  an  integral  portion,  of  any  civilized  com* 
munity. 

Among  Mr.  Carey's  wise  plans  of  reform  to  get  rid  of  the 
,  eml  which  he  presumes  to  be  existent  among  us,lie  proposes 
that  ourtiegroes  should  be  rendered  adscripti  gletne.  Tie  the 
poor  negro  to  the  soil,  there  to  suffer  under  the  pinching  rule 
of  want,  for  both  master  and  slave,  until  the  master,  driven 
away,  starved  out,  leaves  the  negro  to  his  freedom  and  bis 
pursuing  fate. 

^' Raise  the  price  of  food ;"  (says  Mr.  Carey,  p.  839)  "  raise 
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it  still  higher,  and  the  profit  would  disappear ;  and  then  would 
the  master  of  slaves  find  it  necessary  to  devolve  upon  the  pa- 
rent the  makinfr  of  the  sacrifice  required  for  the  raising  of 
children,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  bring  into  activity'  all  the 
best  feel.ngsof  the  heart."' 

Here  is  progress  !  The  negro  is  too  comfortable  in  his 
slavery ;  make  him  a  freeman ;  let  him  suffer  a  greater  sa- 
crifice for  the  "  raising''^  of  his  children ;  (they  grow  up  too 
easily  now ;}  enable  him  thus  to  bring  into  activity  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart.  Sorrow  maketh  wise  —but  is  it  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  philanthropist  to  imagine  the  means  of 
new  sorrows  for  the  world  ?  The  best  feelings  of  the  heart  I 
What  are  these,  as  exhibited  among  the  highest  civilized  na- 
tion  of  the  earth,whose  advancemen'  stands  in  wide  contrast 
to  negro  barbarism  and  wenkn  ss  ?  Those  feelings  which 
drive  English  mothers  to  bural  clubs,  and  bring,  so  soon 
after,  the  .ittle  corpse  to  claim  the  pittance  which  these  clubs 
pay  for  its  death  !  Those  feelings  which  (as  Mr.  Carey  him- 
self quotes,  p.  229,  from  English  papers  to  prove)  cause 
^^  about  three  hundred  children,  yearly,  to  be  put  to  death  in 
Leeds  alone,  not  even  registered  by  the  law !"  Those  feel- 
ings which  crowd  into  the  "  Morning  ChronicW*  "  twenty- 
two  trials  for  child-murder,"  "  and  these  are  stated  to  be  but 
one-half  of  those  that  had  taken  place  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty-seven  days!"(p.230.)  Such  are  the  feelings  which  "<Ae 
sacrifice  required  for  the  raising  ofchUdren^  excites  among  a 
highly  civilized  nation  ;  let  our  readers  jud^e  what  might  be 
its  comparative  effect  with  the  untutored  negro.  May  heaven, 
in  its  mercy,  save  us  from  such  freedom  as  this  1  The  free- 
dom to  leave  the  neglected  babe  to  its  lingering  death-gaspf 
because  "tiw  in  the  club.^^ 

No,  Mr.  Carey  !  Leave  us  our  slavery  !  Such  books  as 
yours  show  us  cause  to  glory  in  it  I  If  these  horrible  cases 
which  you  draw  together,  be  indeed  not  fearful  fables,  our 
system  can  ill  afford  to  bear  comparison  with  those  which 
produce  them.  Even  the  sickening  inventions  of  the  author- 
ess of  *^  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,^^  fall  far  behind  them  in  terrific 
horrors.  Leave  to  the  negro  that  protection  for  which  he 
now  cheerfully  pays  his  labour  and  his  service.    Do  not  call 
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the  w^r^tqhedajKi  unprotected  beings  who  fir6  forced  to  grc^ 
their  wa\Minaided,  through  such  ^uflbring  and  temptation  M 
yon  have  described— do  notc^II  (h^e^^hve^!  Alas!  how 
cheerfully  would  they  changeplaces  with  our  lowest  tiegpo  !> 
The  slave  ha^  his  master  to  protect  and  defend  him  ;  the.se 
have  none.  Our  slave  has  his  daily  bread,  his  comfortable 
house,  his  fire,  his  bed,  and  his  clothing;  these  havenooe. 
Baby  corpses,  ruined  ^nd  guilty  inothers,  and  starving  fathers, 
scatter  the  way  which  these  must  travel  to  their  earthly  goal; 
and  yet  those  Dives,  who  live  surrounded  by  misery  like  thisi 
dare  preach  to  us ;  and,  sick  and  rotten  to  the  core  as  are 
their  own  systems,  cant  io  us  of  the  sins  of  ours  1 

Mr.  Carey  lauds  the  English  ladies,  for  their  move  against 
Southern  United  States  slavery.  "  We  have  here  a  move- 
ment (he  says)  that  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
goodi  It  was  time  that  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
should  have  their  attention  called  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  their  borders,  and  to  the  manifold  evils  of  which  it  is 
the  parent ;  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  proper,  that 
woman  should  take  the  lead  in  doing  it,  as  it  is  her  sex  that 
always  suffers  most  in  that  condition  of  things,  wherein 
might  triumphs  over  right,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
define  as  a  state  of  slavery."     (p.  7.) 

Throughout  his  work,  Mr.  Carey  feigns  to  have  made  a 
general  attack  upon  all  systems  of  oppressive  or  defective  gov^ 
ernment,  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  class  under  the  head  of 
slavery.  Here,  however,  in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
volume,  is  his  particular  venom  exhibited  against  our  avow- 
ed system  of  negro  slavery.  Else,  surely,  he  could  have 
found  no  cause  for  praise  of  those  ladies,  who,  neglecting  the 
much  nearer  duties,  and,  by  his  own  showing,  the  much  more 
stringent  sufferings  at  their  own  doorSi  occupy  themselves 
with  correcting  the  faults  of  strangers,  separated  from  them 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  Nothing  could  excuse  such 
a  course,  but  the  supposed  fact,  for  which  he  thus  virtually 
vouches,  that  ours  is,  among  all  the  systems  which  he  calls 
slavery,  the  most  heinous,  and,  therefore,  the  first  to  attack. 
His  volume  is,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  proof  of  it  but  this 
endorsement  of  the  Stafford-house  demonstrations,  a  parti* 
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cular  attack  upon  ns^  and  as  such  we  have  received  it.  Is 
there  not  enough  for  these  English  ladies  to  do,  in  their  Indian 
dependencies,  of  which  we  will  transcribe  a  small  part  of 
Mr.  Carey ^s  quotations,  from  ^* Chapman's  Commerce  and 
Cotton  of  India?''  This  land  '*  becomes  the  burying-place 
of  millions  who  die  upon  its  bosom,  crying  for  bread.  Turn 
your  eyes  backward  upon  the  scenes  of  the  past  year.  Go 
with  me,  into  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, and  1  will  show  you  the  bleaching  skeletons  of  five 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  who  perishexl  of  hunger  in 
the  space  of  a  few  short  months."  "The  air,  for  miles,  was 
poisoned  by  the  effluvia  emitted  from  the  putrifying  bodies 
of  the  dead.  The  rivers  were  choked  with  the  corpses  thrown 
into  their  channels.''  ^^  Jackals  and  vultures  approached 
and  fastened  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children, 
before  life  was  extinct."    **  It  was  the  carnival  of  death  !" 

From  Ml.  George  Thompson,  M.  P.^  Mr.  Carey  tells  us  of 
a  certain  neighbourhood,  where,  **  when  the  goveror-general 
passed  through  that  part  of  the  country,  the  roads  were  lined, 
on  either  side,  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  that  they  had, 
Bot  unfrequently,  to  remove  the  masses  of.  unburied  human 
beings,  ere  the  governor-general  could  proceed  onward  with 
his  suite."  Have  English  ladies  no  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem which  produces  scenes  like  these  1  none  against  the 
opium  traffic,  which,  as  Mr.  Carey  quotes,  "takes  with  it  fire 
and  sword,  slaughter  and  deaths  and  leaves  behind  it  bank- 
rupt fortunes,  idiotized  minds^  broken  hearts,  and  ruined 
80uls."  Have  they  no  sympathies  for  Ireland,  whereas 
their  fellow-citizen^ Thackeray,  tells  us:  •' The  traveller  is 
haunted  by  the  &ce  of  the  popular  atartxxtion.  It  is  not  the 
exception — ^it  is  the  condition  of  the  people;"  whose  popula- 
tion is  *'  Harving  by  mSlionB^'^  and  where  strong  countrymen, 
unable  to  get  work,  are  lyitig  in  bed  ^^fdr  the  hunger^'*^  be- 
cause a  man,  lying  on  his  back,  does  not  need  so  much  food 
as  a  person  on  foot ;"  where  whole  di^ricts,  over  which  the 
processor  eviction  has  swept,  appear  like  enormous  grave- 
yards, the  numerous  gables  of  the  unroofed  dwellings  rising 
above  them  like  gigantic  tombstones.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his 
**  HomehM  Wwd%^''  thus  describes  the  effects  of  one  of  the 
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fifty  thouaartd  evictions  that  took  place  in  the  single  year  (^ 
1849,  and,  adds  Mr.  Carey,  ^'  one  of  the  hundreds  qfthotisands 
that  have  taken  phice  in  the  last  six  years."' 

*•  Black  piles  of  pt-at  stood  on  the  solitary  ground,  ready, 
after  a  summer's  cutting  and  drying.  Presently,  patches  (d 
cultivation  presented  themselves,  plots  of  ground  raised  on 
beds,  each  a  few  feet  wide,  with  intervening  trenches  to  car- 
ry off  the  boggy  water,  where  potatoes  had  grown,  and 
small  fields  where  grew  more  ragwort  than  grass,enclosed  by 
banks  cast  up  and  tipped,  here  and  there,  with  a  briar  or 
stone.  It  was  the  husbandry  of  misery  and  indigence.  The 
ground  had  already  been  freshly  manured  by  sea-weeds,  but 
the  village — where  was  it?  Blotches  of  burnt  ground, 
scorched  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fragments  of  blackened 
walls,  alone  were  visible.  Garden  plots  were  trodden  down 
and  their  few  bushes  rent  up,  or  hung  with  tatters  of  rags. 
The  two  horsemen,  as  they  hurried  by,  with  gloomy  visages, 
uttered  nothing  more  than  the  single  word  eviction!'*'* 

A  lingering  inhabitant  thus  comments,  to  the  traveller,  upon 
this  scene : 

*^  Oh  I  bless  your  honour !  if  you  had  seen  that  poor  fran- 
tic woman,  when  the  back  of  the  cabin  fell  in  and  buried  her 
infant,  where  she  thought  she  had  laid  it  safe  for  a  moment, 
while  she  flew  to  part  her  husband  and  a  soldier,  who  had 
struck  the  other  children  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  bade 
them  troop  off.  Oh  !  but,  your  honour,  it  was  a  killing  sight  I" 
*^1  could  not  help  thinking  of  tiie  poor  people  at  Kathbeg, 
when  the  soldiers  and  poHce  cried, '  down  with  them  !  down 
with  them,  even  to  the  ground  V  and  then  the  poor  little  cab- 
ins came  down,  all  in  fire  and  smoke,  amid  the  howls  and 
cries  of  the  poor  creatures.  O!  it  was  a  fearful  sight,  your 
honour;  it  was  indeed — to  see  the  poor  women  hugging  ibeir 
babies,  and  the  houses,  where  they  were  born,  burning  in  the 
wind.  It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  old  bed-ridden  man  lie  on 
the  ground,  among  the  few  bits  of  furniture,  and  groan  to 
his  gracious  God  above  P' 

From  a  recent  journal  Mr.  Carey  quotes  that, 

**  The  Gal  way  papers  are  full  of  the  most  deplorable  accounts  of 
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v^holesale  evictions,  or,  rather,  exterminations,  in  that  miserable 
country.  The  tenantry  are  turned  out  of  the  cottagos,  by  scores  at 
a  tirae.  As  many  as  two  hundred  and  three  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, have  been  driven  upon  the  roads  and  ditches  by  way  of  one 
day's  worlv,  and  have  now  no  resource  but  to  beg  their  bread  in 
desolate  places,  or  to  bury  their  griefs,  in  many  instances  forever, 
within  the  walls  of  the  union  workhouse.  Land  agents  direct  the 
operation.  The  work  is  done  by  a  large  force  of  police  and  soldiery. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  '  the  crowbar  brigade*  advances 
to  the  devoted  township,  takes  possession  of  the  houses,  such  as 
they  are,  and,  with  a  few  turns  of  the  crowbar,  and  a  few  pulls  at 
a  rope,  bring  down  the  roof,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  tottering  chim- 
ney, if  even  that.  The  sun  that  rose  on  a  village,  sets  on  a  desert; 
the  police  return  to  their  barracks,  and  the  people  are  nowh^^re  to  be 
found,  or  are  vainly  watching  from  some  friendly  covert  fur  the  chance 
of  crouching  once  more  under  their  ruined  homes." 

When  these  poor  wretches,  thus  evicted,  would  emigrate, 
what  is  their  fate?  Mr.  Carey  tells  us,  (pp.  199)  that  **out 
of  ninety-nine  thousand,  that  left;  Ireland  for  Canadn,  in  a 
single  year,  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  perished  on  ship- 
board, and  thousands  died  afterwards  of  disease,  starvation, 
and  neglect ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  repeated  in  our  day.  It  is  the  slave  trade  of 
the  last  century  re-produced  on  a  grander  scale,  and  on  a 
new  theatre  of  action." 

And  have  the  ladies  of  England  no  protest  against  all 
this  ?  Again  let  them  turn  their  eyes,  once  more,  upon  their 
own  homes,  their  own  green  fields,  their  own  parks,  and 
their  own  palaces — they  may  see,  there,  a  people  of  their 
own  race,  a  people  with  God- given  powers  to  be  and  to  do 
what  a  great  people  should  be  and  do ;  but,  among  whom, 
on  the  authority  of  their  own  historian,  Mr.  Alison,  crime 
increases  '^ four  times  as  fast  as  population."  ''In  Lanca- 
shire, population  doubles  in  thirty  years,  crime  in  five  years 
and  a  half."  In  their  great  city  of  London  alone,  says  Mr. 
Kay,  ^the  filthy,  deserted,  roaming  and  lawless  children, 
who  may  be  called  the  source  of  nineteen-twentielhs  of  the 
crime  which  desolates  the  metropolis,  are  not  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  thirty  thoutand 4^\&nd  *' these  thirty  thousand  are 
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quite  independent  of  the  number  of  mere  pauper  children, 
Avho  crowd  the  streets  of  London,  and  who  never  enter  a 
school."  The  same  writer  tells  us  how,  in  the  same  metro- 
polis, **  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  both  married  and 
unmarried — parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  strangers — sleep 
in  the  same  rooms,  and  often  in  the  same  beds."  In  horrible 
details,  he  tells  us  how  these  have  to  •*  crawl  over  each  other, 
half  naked,  to  reach  their  respective  resting  places."  Ladies, 
cannot  you  guess  to  what  all  this  leads  ?  You  are  delicate 
ladies,  and  fashionable ;  nice,  no  doubt,  in  your  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, and,  moreover,  may  feel,  with  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
that  **  it  will  never  do  to  bring  this  sort  of  squalor  among 
the  upper  classes."  In  what  choice  language  can  we  whis- 
per to  you  the  horrors  which  such  dwellings  must  generate? 
Prostitution  and  infanticide  are  every-day  events  with  crea- 
tures born  and  bred  in  these  dens  of  infamy.  Ladies,  you 
dare  not  look  into  such  ;  perhaps,  for  very  blushing,  you  dare 
not  speak  of  them  ;  but  it  is  right  you  should  know  of  them. 
It  is  right  and  needful  that  you  should  learn  what  is  passing 
at  your  very  doors;  among  your  sisters,  ladies,  of  your  own 
country  and  your  own  race  ;  whose  Saxon  blood  might  blush 
through  cheeks  as  fair  as  your  own,  could  you  raise  them 
from  this  degradation.  We  are  told  that  "  in  Manchester 
alone  fhcTe  are  fifteen  hundred  unfortunate  females,^^  and  that 
"  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  die  in  horror  ahd  des- 
pair 3'early.  In  England  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  forty 
thousand  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  two  hundred  ahd  eighty 
thousand  prostitutes."  "A  committee  of  gentlemen,  (says 
Mr.  Care}',)  who  had  investigated  the  condition  of  the  sew- 
ing women  of  London,  made  a  report,  stating  that  no  less 
than  thirty-three  thousand  of  them  were  permanently  at  the 
starvation  points  and  were  compelled  to  resort  to  prostitution 
as  a  means  of  eking  out  a  subsistence.  But  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  Times  informed  its  readers  that  shirts  were  made  for 
a  penny  apiectyhy  women  who  found  the  needles  and  thread; 
and  the  Daily  News  furnishes  evidence  that  hundreds  of 
young  women  had  no  choice  but  between  prostitution  and 
making  artificial  flowers — at  tioo  penceadayj* 

Everyone  of  our  quotations  istakeD^at  second  hand, irom 
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Mr.  Carey^s  own  pages.  We  have  been  careful  to  avoid  all 
other  aathoritieSy  that,  from  his  own  words,  he  may  be  judged. 
It  is  himself  who  has  gathered  for  us  this  fearful  mass  of 
testimony  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  of  England ; 
and  yet,  after  all  this  summing  up,  he  coolly  talks  of  the 
great  credit  which  is  due  the  w^omen  of  England  for  bringing 
the  question  of  United  States  negro  slavery  before  the  world. 
Can  Mr.  Carey  coolly  maintain  that  the  women  of  England 
are  right  to  overlook  the  thirty  thousand  outcast  children, 
who  crawl  and  crouch,  unprotected,  about  the  streets  of  their 
own  great  metropolis,  (poor  wretches,  sunk  so  low,  that  even 
the  pauper  crowd  forms  a^  kind  of  aristocracy  for  them,) 
while  they  spend  their  time  and  their  money  in  holding  meet- 
ings, and  making  protests,  about  matters  of  which  they  know 
nothing  ?  Can  he  praise  them  that,  while  their  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  sisters  are  forced  to  give  life,  virtue, 
and  good  fame,  for  bread,  they  turn  all  their  sympathies  to 
help  the  far  off  black,  whose  condition,  by  Mr.  Carey^s  own 
avowal,  is  much  superior  to  such  wretchedness  ?  Strange 
to  say,  he  can,  and  he  does.  What,  but  the  bitterest  enmity 
to  our  institutions,  could,  for  a  moment,  so  blind  him  to  the 
right  as  to  consider  such  a  course  as  even  excusable  ?  The 
mother  who  leaves  a  starving  home  to  its  own  sorrows, 
while  she  courses  the  world  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
others,  is  surely  not  praiseworthy.  And  yet  Mr.  Carey  cheers 
on  these,  the  nhould-be  mothers  of  England,  in  their  head- 
long and  heartless  folly  !  Ladies !  Ladies  !  in  self-respect, 
in  common  decency,  if  not  in  charity,  listen  to  the  natural* 
dictates  of  your  women  hearts^  and  soothe  first  the  sorrows 
of  your  own  homes.  Give  mothers  to  those  thirty  thousand 
oat  cast  babes ;  give  homes  to  those  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  perishing  sisters ;  and  then,  if  you  will,  come  to 
us ;  learn  to  know  our  negroes  as  we  do,  take  the  subject  to 
your  hearts,  and  we  will  share  with  you  your  earnest  coun- 
sels. The  petty  vanity  of  your  recent  flippant  remonstrances 
and  syllabub  effort,  is  only  so  far  not  disgusting,  a»  it  is  ridi- 
culous. Mrs.  Jellaby,  leaving  her  ragged,  dirty,  children  to 
their  own  devices,  of  sticking  their  heads  in  area-railings^ 
strolling  after  dustmen^s  carts,  getting  lost  iiv  the  market- 
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place, and  tambling  down  stairs  all  daylong;  ber miserable 
husband  finding  in  his  iamily,  as  poor  Caddy  says,  ^  nothing 
but  bills,  dirty  waste,  noise,  tumbles-down-stairs,  confusion 
and  wretchedness,**  while  she  devoted  all  her  energies  in  the 
cause  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  Borriaboola-Gha^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  scarcely  so  ridiculous,  and 
far  from  being  so  mischievous,  as  these  Stafibrd-house  ladies 
in  their  misapplied  efforts.  '*  Her  eyes  had  a  curious  habit 
of  seeming  to  look  a  long  way  off,  as  if  they  could  see  no- 
thing nearer  than  Africa,"  while  the  sorrows  at  her  very  feet 
were  forgotten;  the  duties  of  her  very  home  neglected. 
Mistress  of  Stafford  house,  is  there  no  lesson  that  you  may 
gather  here  ?  It  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
charitable  Duchess  might  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  her  mission  to  the  African,  if  ever  she  should 
condescend  to  glance  her  eye  over  the  once  clan  property  of 
Sutherland,  from  which,  in  the  years  1814  to  1820,  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  were  expelled,  to  transform  a  whole, 
once  populous,  district  into  sheep-walks — where  **  all  these 
villages  were  demolished  and  burned  down,  and  tbeir  fields 
converted  into  pasturage ;"  where  "  British  soldiers  were 
commanded  for  this  execution,"  and  where  *'  an  old  woman, 
refusing  to  quit  her  hut,  was  burned  in  the  flames  of  it ;  and 
thus  the  Countess  appropriated  to  herself  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  which,  from  time  immemo- 
riaU  liad  belonged  to  the  clan.^*  The  whole  of  the  unrightfully 
appropriated  clan-land  she  divided  into  twenty-nine  large 
sheep  farms,"  ''  and,  in  1821,  the  fifteen  thousand  Gaels  had 
already  been  superseded  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  sheep." 

Here  is  wholesale  robbery,  with  occasional  murder,  burn- 
ing to  death  of  an  old  woman,  and  so  forth ;  and  Mr.  Carey 
quotes  it  all ;  on  his  authority  we  give  it  to  you  as  true— 
and  yet  this  gentleman  can  persuade  himself  that  the  Dis- 
tress of  these  sheep  farms,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than,  lolling  on  sofas,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  Stafford-house,  to  dictate  to  American  women  the 
treatment  of  their  slaves!  Sisters  of  Stafford-house,  be 
easy !  our  slaves  shall  not  be  driven  out,  nor  tbeir  nnrooM 
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cottages  barned  to  the  ground,  with  contumacioas  old  wo- 
men in  them,  to  make  room  for  sheep  farms  The  strong 
man  shall  not  need  to  lie  in  bed  **'  fbr  the  hunger,**  nor  the 
starving  mother  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  her  baby's 
corpse;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Carey's  protective  tarifTs  shall 
ever,  as  he  proposes,  succeed  in  raising  the  price  of  food 
higher,  *'  higher  9till^^  to  starving  point,  that  the  negro  may 
be  turned  loose,  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  tho  raising  of  his 
children,  which  has  so  beautifully  worked,  as  Mr.  Carey  has 
demonstrated,  among  a  higher  race. 

Our  slaves  are  safe,  so  long  as  they  continue  useful  as 
slaves.  By  their  services  they  pay  the  price  which  nature 
requires  from  her  feebler  children  for  protection  from  such 
treatment.  X^^Y  ^^^  useful,  and  therefore  safe  from  exter- 
mination. The  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  free  Gaels  were  use- 
less, and  therefore  driven  to  make  way  for  the  more  useful 
sheep.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  the  ladies,  could  easily 
reduce  our  negroes  to  the  same,  and  even,  in  proportion  to 
their  capacities,  a  lower  state  of  freedom,  uselessness  and 
"helplessness.  And  such  a  condition  Mr.  Carey  calls  an  ap* 
proach  towards  slavery.  Such  an  insult  to  our  system  of 
slavery  we  reject,  and  in  Mo.  Ours  is  a  legal  slavery,  beard- 
ing with  it  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages* 
Master  and  slave  have  each  their  rights^  regulated  and  en^^ 
forced  by  the  laws  and  habits  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
people.  The  slave  has  his  place,  however  humble^  and  is 
protected  and  defended  in  that  position.  Not  so  the  poor 
Gael  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  clan-lands;  not  so  the 
thirty  thousand  lost  babes  of  London  city ;  not  so  England's 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  wretched  prostitutes* 
These  have  no  masters.  These  are  free,  to  be  wretched,  to 
suffer,  to  starve,  and  to  die.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  give 
to  same  of  them  a  mistress  and  a  mother.  Do  what  one  wo« 
man  can  do ;  lay  the  hand  of  blessing  and  of  comfort  upon 
the  nearest  to  you,  and  let  the  charitable  influence,  like 
a  ripple  in  the  water,  spread  in  wider  and  yet  wider  circles, 
that  the  victims  of  misery  and  oppression  may  yet. rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed  I  Believe  us,  here  is  a  nobler  duty 
than  Mrs.  Jellaby's  far  off  view  into  Africa  I 
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To  retom  to  Mr.  Carey.    We  cannot  too  much  regret  the 
pablication  of  his  present  volume.    He  has  some  reputation 
as  a  political  economist,  and  this  unlucky  production,  with 
all  its  prejudice  and  mis-statements,  is  to  go  forth  as  a  sample 
of  American  opinion.     Of  such  national  disgrace  we  have 
already  too  much ;   and   the  higher  the   reputation  of  the 
author,  the  more  injurious,  of  course,  must  be  the  effects  of 
such  a  work.  'At  home,  we  can  appreciate  the  prejudice  and 
want  of  research  everywhere  apparent  through  its  pages; 
hut  abroad,  its  mis-statements  are  taken  for  facts.     Whes 
Mr.  Carey  speaks,  as  he  does  (p.  106,)  of  the  ^poverty  and 
weakness  of  the  South,"  bolstering  up  his  assertion  by  a  droUy 
lame  argument,  based  on  half-stated  facts  from  a  respectable 
Southern  periodical,  a  home  reader  instantly  detects  his  errors. 
Not  so  the  foreigner.     Here  is  the  work  of  an  American  politi- 
cal   economist ;  the  American  economist,  says  our  author 
himself, — ^vainly,  less  ostentatious  writers,  who  are  not  trum- 
peters of  their  own  merits,  may  confute  and  reconfute  him. 
Mr.  Carey's  book,  which  so  admirably  caters  to  the  fashiona- 
ble fanaticism  of  the  day,  will  be  taken  as  gospel,  while  our 
census  returns  are  unstudied,  and  such  productions  as  the 
unostentatious,  but  closely  accurate,  pamphlet   of  Elwood 
Fisher,  for  instance,  is  cast  aside,  as  of  no  authority.   Where 
a  false  statement  is  desired,  it  is  always  believed.     However 
low  has  of  late  fallen  the  reputation   for  veracity  of  our 
modern  female  Munchausen,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Carey's  school  must  in  future  swear  by 
her.  He  tells  us  (p.  1 1 1,)  that  if  the  reader  desires  to  enlighten 
himself  upon  the  subject  of  the  working  of  our  system,  ^*  he 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  first  chapter  of  Uncle  TonCs 
Cabin^  containing  the  negotiation  between  Haley  and  Mr. 
Selby  for  the  transfer  of  Uncle  Tom,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
his  life  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas."     Here,  then,  we  have  an 
American  authoress  vouched  for  by  the  American  political 
economist.     Authority  indisputable.     What  matters  it  to  the 
negrophilist  that  every  paper  and  every  periodical  in  the 
South  has  emphatically  declared  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin**  a 
compound  of  falsehood,  and  most  particularly  pointed  oitf 
this  very  opening  chapter  as  one  outraging  all  truth  of  fact 
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and  character  7  Mr.  Carey  is  an  American  ;  Mr.  Carey  is  a 
political  economist;  and  he  will  serve  well  to  supply  quota- 
tions and  authorities.  In  the  same  way,  when  he  talks  (p.  116^ 
and  frequently  elsewhere,)  of  the  **  light  labor  of  the  North, 
and  the  severe  labour  of  the  South  and  South- West** — of 
women  driven  to  the  •'*  severe  labour  of  the  fields,''  and  so 
forth,  he  furnishes  a  fine  text  for  any  young  lady  bloomer, 
who  may  wish  to  exhibit  her  *'  pants''  upon  the  stage,  while 
her  less  adventurous  ^and-dame,  with  chin  on  hand>  sits 
rocking  to  and  fro  with  responsive  groans,  and  a  far  off 
glance  of  dreamy  sympathy,  towards  our  United  States 
Africa,  of  which  she  knows  literally  nothing,  except  from 
Mrs.  Munchausen  Stowe  and  her  voucher,  Mr.  Carey.  If 
we  of  the  South  tell  them  that  our  negroes,  incapable  of 
the  extreme  of  hard  labour  which  the  white  can  endure, 
are  not  habitually  forced  to  it,  and  that  the  field  labour,  in 
which  negro  females  are  employed,  is  lighter  than  washing, 
for  instance,  and  many  other  usual  avocations  of  women 
even  in  civilized  countries;  and  that  the  song  of  the  shirt, 
or  any  equivalent  for  it,  could  never  be  imagined  for  our 
negroes  by  any  one  Who  had  ever  lived  among  us,  and 
known  our  institutions  and  habits — bah  1  we  might  as  well 
tell  them  that  we  don't  eat  negro-baby  soup  1  If  Mrs.  Mun- 
chausen says  so,  and  if  Mr.  Carey  says  **  ditto"  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
chausen, why  then  we  do  eat  negro-baby  soup.  It  is  proved 
incontestably,  and  preposterously  ridiculous  it  is,  in  us,  to 
deny  it  I 

We  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  as  our  article  has  already 
reached  an  unwarrantable  length.  Our  argument  has  turned 
principally  upon  Mr.  Carey's  model  remedy  (viz.  protective 
tarififs)  for  all  the  ills  which  nations  are  heir  to,  because,  among 
those  ills,  our  system  of  negro  slavery,  standing  in  his  opinion 
prominent,  this  appeared  our  most  necessary  point  of  defence, 
SL3  well  as  the  most  legitimate  for  attack.  We  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  for  discussing  his  pet  discovery,  his  land 
theory,  of  which  (as  the  distinguished  Bastiat  just  before  his 
death,  happened  to  strike  upon  a  somewhat  similar  train  of 
thought,)  Mr.  Carey  has  been  loud  in  vindication,  and  infi- 
nitely anxious  to  defend  his  prior  right  of  discovery.    Most 
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cheerfully  we  resign  to  him  all  the  glory  that  be  can  maniH 
fsuyture  out  of  such  a  theory.  In  vindieatiod  of  Bastiat,  we 
most  say,  that  we  consider  it  unfair  to  judge  him  from  the 
half  developed  ideas,  whidi  his  unfinished  writings  upeo 
this  subject  indicate.  We  believe  that  his  system,  fully 
developed,  could  never  have  coincided  with  Mr.  Carey's  any 
more  than,  as  we  have  shown,  did  his  ideas  of  free-trade- 
His  acute  and  penetrating  mind  could  never  have  satisfied 
itself  with  so  superficial  an  argument.  Basttat  never  dealt 
in  fore-gone  conclusions ;  he  needed  facti^  as  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  any  sjrstem  he  embraced.  Mr.  Carey's  theory, 
that  the  least  productive  lands,  are  always  the  first  eultiva* 
ted,  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  light  growth  of  sterile 
lands,  is  easily  conquered  by  the  pioneer  in  cultivation*; 
while  the  draining  of  rich  swamp  lands,  or  the  clearing  away 
of  the  tangled  forest,  presents  to  the  unpractised  husband- 
man an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  To  this  theory, 
two  obstinate  fads  instantly  spring  up  in  opposition.  First, 
the  pioneer  labourer  of  our  days  is  far  from  being  always  a 
helpless  savage. 

**The  first  poor  settler,**  says  Mr.  Carey,  (p.  405,)  "has 
tio  cup,  and  he  takes  up  water  in  his  hand.  He  has  no  hogs 
or  cattle  to  yield  him  oil,  and  he  is  compelled  to  depend  on 
pine  knots  for  artificial  light  He  has  no  axe,  and  he  cannot 
fell  a  tree,  either  to  supply  himself  with  fuel,  or  to  clear  his 
land.  He  has  no  saw,  and  he  is  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
under  a  rock,  because  he  is  unable  to  build  himself  a  house. 
He  has  no  spade,"  &c. 

Mr.  Carey  is  an  American  born,  and  ahbough,  as  we  have 
shown,  remarkably  ignorant  of  Southern  institutions  and 
habits,  would,  we  should  suppose,  know  enough  of  American 
pioneer  husbandry  to  remember,  that  a  grand  exception  to  such 
a  routine  as  he  describes,  exists  in  our  own  vast  territories,  as 
neccessarily  in  all  countries  settled  by  the  ofi*spring  of  any 
civilized  and  enterprising  people.  Our  Western  pioneer  is 
oftenest  not  a  destitute,  but  an  enterprising  settler,  with  ntf 
only  cup,  spoon  and  plate  ;  axe,  saw  and  spade ;  horse  and 
plough— but  experience,  capital  frequently,  and,  generally* 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  puts  him  quite  above 
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the  necessity  of  selecting  bis  land  only  for  the  facility  of  culti- 
vation. The  most  dlfficnlt  lands,  we  grant,  he  would  not 
probably  select,  but  equally  he  would  avoid  the  most  facile, 
if  they  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  sterile. 

The  other  fact,  which  rears  its  head  against  Mr.  Carey, 
is  that  sterile  lands  are  in  truth,  not  always  the  most  facile 
of  cultivation.  We  need  go  no  farther  than  the  extensive 
pine-barrens  of  our  own  Southern  States  to  prove  this.  It 
was  as  difficult  (or  nearly  so,)  to  clear  the  pine,  as  the  oak 
forests,  and,  consequently ,  our  first  settlers,  enjoying  some 
eonveniences  of  a  rough  comfort,  selected  the  better  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  &c.';  and,  avoiding  equally  the 
swamps,  which  nothing  but  a  laborious  system  of  drainage 
could  render  productive,  and  the  unpromising  pine-barren, 
they  settled  upon  the  richest  land  which  did  not  threaten  to 
be  too  difficult  of  cultivation. 

In  general,  two  objects  must  guide  the  pioneer  cultivator, 
viz.,  facility  and  productiveness  of  soil.  Difficult  lands 
although  productive,  he  cannot  generally  undertake.  Sterile 
lands,  although  facile,  unless  in  abject  want,  he  invariably 
avoids.  Occasionally,  facile  lands,  as  in  some  of  the  West* 
ern  prairie  lands,  are  among  the  richest,  and  then,  combin- 
ing both  advantages,  they  are  eagerly  seized  on.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  probably  the  medium  quality  of  land 
which  first  falls  under  cultivation.  The  difficult  rich  lands 
must  wait  for  the  monied  capitalist ;  the  wretchedly  sterile, 
lie  until,  in  the  progress  of  society,  all  else  being  monop- 
olized, necessity  learns  to  improve  what  the  right  of  selec- 
tion had  avoided. 

We  have  done;  and  if  we  have  dealt  a  little  hardly  with 
the  respectable  and  respected  gentleman  whose  work  we  have 
noticed,  he  must  recollect  that,  if  he  turns  out  of  his  way  to 
tread  upon  his  neighbor's  toes,  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
natural  and  indignant  motion,  which  would  answer  the  insult. 
That  he  believes  himself  in  the  right  we  have  no  doubt.  Like 
Luther  of  old,  he  fancies  that  he  spies  the  devil,  and  has 
flung  his  inkstand  at  him ;  but,  like  Luther,  deceived  by  a 
shadow,  his  heroism  leaves  no  trace  but  an  ink-blot.  One 
^"^ood  efiect  alone  can  we  conceive  as  resulting  from  this  pub- 
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lication.  Most  plainly  it  shows  the  mischievous  tripartite 
power,  which,  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  menaces 
the  existence  of  our  republic.  Here,  protection,  communism 
and  abolitionism  plainly  class  themselves  together — the  great 
tribune  Demon,  whose  spectral  form  hovers  over  us,  mena- 
cing desolation  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Carey,  among  other  causes  of  complaint,  enumerated 
in  his  Putnam  letters,  is  indignant,  that,  in  the  twelve  years 
which  followed  the  publication  of  his  first  *^  great  work,"  io 
which  his  peculiar  theories  were  announced,  instead  of 
receiving  countenance  from  the  press,  he  ''never  saw  a 
single  American  notice  of  it,  that  might  not  have  been 
written  by  a  student  fresh  from  college,  and  inflated  with 
himself  during  the  last  term,  in  trying  to  understand  the 
confused  and  worthless  systems  of  Way  land  and  Say.** 

We  anticipate  honourable  mention  in  the  same  category, 
and  can  only  say,  in  all  humility,  that  we  regret  not  having 
more  learning  at  Mr.  Carey's  service,  nor  many  better  authori- 
ties than  those  to  which  be  objects.  But  he  must  take  our 
rough  facts  as  the  best  we  can  give  him.  Many  years  since, 
we  reccoUect  hearing  an  anecdote  related  by  the  Hon. 
Ekiward  Livingston,  of  an  officer  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  This  gentleman,  striding  about  his  apart- 
ment, with  an  impatient  and  irritated  manner,  was  heard 
muttering  to  himself,  **  damned  disagreeable,"  *'  damned  disa- 
greeable r  *•  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of?"  asked  his 
polite  custodian.  "To  complain  of!  damned  disagreeable  ! 
your  officers  in  command  have  acted  most  unhandsomely  f 
''  In  what  respect  7"  again  enquired  his  anxious  host.  *'  In 
every  respect.  Every  rule  of  tactics  was  neglected ;  the 
highest  military  authorities  contemned  I  Damned  disagreea- 
ble, to  be  beaten  by  such  rabble  !"  **  I  regret,  sir,"  was  the 
polite  answer,  "that  you  should  be  so  annpyed ;  but  the  insult 
was  quite  unintentional;  we  have  given  you  the  best>^e 
had."  L.  S.  M.    *- 
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Art.  VU — Literary  Woolgatherings. 
My  Consubhip.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester.    In  two  vols. 
New-York  :  Cornish,  Lamport  &  Co.     1853.  ^ 

No  one  doubts  that  it  requires  rare  judgment  on  the  part 
of  a  governmenti  to  choose  its  proper  agents,  foreign  and 
domestic.    The  difficulty,  in  our  country,  chiefly  arises  from 
the  modest  reluctance  of  our  able  men  to  show  themselves 
as  candidates  for  office.    Recently,  we  have  seen  with  what 
sore  anxijty,  what  sleepless  thought,  what  earnest  inquiry. 
President  Pierce  was  compelled  to  look  about  him,  in  all 
quarters,  to  find  persons  willing  to  endure  the  severe  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  ambassadorships  in  foreign  countries^ 
and  collectorships  and  tidewaiterships  at  home.    He  sweated 
in  the  search,  carrying,  as  he  did,  the  banner  of  the  stripes 
and  stars  over  head,  with  one  hand,  and  a  lanthern,  the  very 
Jac  Bimile  of  that  of  Diogenes,  in  the  other.   The  banner  was 
a  sort  of  official  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which 
is,  as  we  all  know,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  everv  Ameri- 
can bosom  ;  the  lanthern  was  necessary  for  the  detection  of 
that  modest  merit,  crouching  in  the  corner,  which  needs  to  be 
dragged  forward  always  when  office  needs  an  incumbent.    It 
was,  in  vain,  that,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  save  labour  to 
the  President,  and  secure  to  the  country  the  services  of  the 
proper  men,  senators  and  representatives,  alike,  dealt  in 
the  most  earnest  appeals  to  their  several  constituencies,  to 
come  forward  and  let  themselves  be  seen,  and  let  their  merits 
be  rewarded  with  distinction.    Nothing  but  the  banner  and 
the  lanthern  could  achieve  the  object;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  in  the  growing  modesty  of  our  people,  and 
their  great  reluctance  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the 
weighty  cares  of  State,  the  day  may  come  when  patriotism 
will  fail  to  be  moved,  even  by  the  spectacle  of  the  imploring 
stars  and  stripes,  and  merit  may  succeed  completely  in  hiding 
itself  from  the  oppressive  glare  of  the  magic  lanthern.    Mean- 
while, however,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  admi- 
rable success  which  we  have  hitherto  had  in  always  procuring 
the  well  endowed  agents  and  ambassadors  of  all  classes. 
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'^  Great  men  heme  been  among  us/^  condescending  to  serve 
us  abroad  and  at  home — to  appear  at  the  ^e^eei  of  autocrat 
and  sultan,  in  court  costume*  and  to  keep  watch  over  contra- 
band goods  in  custom  house  stores,  at  the  modest  rate  of 
three  dollars  a  day.  But  the  patriotism,  however  great  and 
gushing,  and  the  modest  merit,  however  evident  by  lamp- 
tight,  do  not  always  suffice,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  make ;  and  even  now  our  ears  ring  with  the 
virtuous  self-denial  of  Mr.  Bronson,  which  made  iiim  take 
back  from  ^^  party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind/^  while 
Mr.  Charles  O  Connor  seems  to  entreat,  from  a  needy  Oov- 
ernment,  the  poor  privilege  of  privacy,  for  which  his  modesty 
yearns,  at  the  expense  equally  of  patriotism  and  intellectual 
merit. 

It  is  our  consolation,  that  we  sometimes  happen  upon  a  vir- 
tuous citizen  who  has  no  affectations,  no  scruples,  when  the 
question  is,  will  you  save  the  country  ?  Who  frankly  takes 
office  when  he  can  get  it,  and  keeps  it  as  long,  nay,  even 
longer  than  the  government  desires ;  who  feels,  justly,  that 
the  office  was  made  for  him,  and,  in  his  prayers,  thanks  God 
that  he  was  so  happily  made  for  the  office ;  who  persuades 
himself,  indeed,  that  had  he  not  been  created,  the  office,  in  all 
probality,  would  have  been  deemed  premature;  and  who 
thus  doubly  assures  himself  upon  a  subject,  about  which  most 
citizens  are  so  modestly  doubtful.  Such  a  man  realises,  for 
us,  the  rare  avis  in  terris^  nigroque  simiUifna  cygno^'*''  of  dul- 
cet Master  Ovid,  in  more  certain  embodiment  than  any  other 
of  the  occasional  wonders  of  society.  We  follow  him,  in  his 
walks,  with  all  our  eyes.  We  feel  that  he  is  unique.  We 
know  that  he  is  an  exception.  Why  will  not  good  ciUzens 
take  pattern  from  his  example  1  Why  do  they  not  go  to 
Washington,  a  few  of  them,  at  general  shearing  (sharing) 
time,  on  the  eve  of  each  incoming  administration,  and  lessen 
the  labour  of  the  worthy  President  and  his  sweating  Secreta^ 
ries  ?  Why  should  stout  old  Marcy,  who  took  Scott  so  v^he* 
mently  by  the  beard;  and  sweet,  soothing,  very  simple  Guth* 
rie — Guthrie  the  good — as  Mr.  Bronson  is  said  to  call  him 
among  his  intimates^and  JefT.  Davis,  beloved  of  Toombs 
and  Foote, — why  should  such  amiable  and  aged  persons  be 
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forced,  by  such  dim  lights,  to  search  after  the  good-men-and- 
true,  whom  office  needs  7  Why  not,  from  this  moment,  torn 
over  a  new  leaf,  all  of  us — assemble,  every  fourth  year,  in 
double  ranks,  inward  faced,  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
and  look  forward,  fearlessly,  each  man^s  soul  in  his  visage, 
while  the  President  walks  through  the  Ifiles,  and  chooses  as 
he  goes.  Give  him  the  right  of  choice.  It  is  that  which  we 
implore*  Put  yourselves  before  him,  ye  modest,  and  cry, 
with  a  loud  voice,  '*  behold ''!  Do  not  hesitate  to  unfold  your 
endowments.  Say,  aloud,  what  each  of  you  is  good  for. 
What  office,  each  of  you,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  endowed  to  fill; 
for  whom,  indeed,  the  ofl^  is  created-^without  whom,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  very  unwise,  that  such  office  should  be  cre- 
ated. Declare  your  call,  as  you  do  in  law,  medicine  and 
religion.  You  have  heard  a  voice,  at  midnight,  saying,  *'go, 
you  Daniel,  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  You,  alone,  can  set- 
tle that  business  of  the  Tri-partite  Treaty.  You,  Thomas, 
whom,  lovingly,  we  call  Tom,  fly  to  Paris ;  it  is  only  such  a 
genius  as  yours,  which  can  properly  match  the  subtle  intel** 
lect  that  persuades  these  Frenchmen,  that  a  standing  army  is 
a  guardianship  of  love,  and  prisons  are  that  perfect  liberty, 
of  which  religion  speaks,  as  proper  for  a  Christian  people!^^ 
and  so-forth;  and  thus  choosing  rightly,  and  ihe  endowed  per- 
sons only,  as  they  are  forced  to  declare  themselves  by  the 
dominant  power  which  speaks  ever  in  their  particular  ears — 
you  are  sure  that  the  nations  abroad  shall  all  be  set  upon  the 
nght  track,  leading  to  a  general  mtllenium,  arid  that  cigars 
and  French  brandy  shall  no  longer  be  smuggled  into  our 
ports,  to  the  detriment  of  our  domestic  virtues,  and  the  di- 
minution of  our  national  revenues.  Do  not  we  pray  you, 
hide  your  lights  under  a  bushel,  making  it  needful  that  our 
President,  in  order  to  hunt  you  up,  should  borrow  that  from 
the  barrel  of  Diogenes.  There  are,  among  our  chronicles, 
some  few  examples  of  persons  coming  forward,  at  the  right 
time,  and  for  the  right  places,  and  taking  care  that  the  fool- 
ish modesty  should  not  keep  down  the  instincts  of  a  becom- 
ing patriotism.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  commend  you  to  Mr. 
C.  Edwards  Lester,  the  author  of  the  piquant  volumes  be- 
fore us. 
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11)18  gentleman  is  your  proper  model.  He  never  showed 
himself  mealy-mouthed,  in  seeking  what  he  felt  himself  re- 
quired to  find.  He  acknowledged,  gratefully,  the  gifts  of 
Deity;  and,  at  an  early  moment,  cast  about,  in  what  way  to 
exercise  them.  He  saw  that  his  sphere  was  a  consulate,  and 
that  the  loctis  in  quo  was  Genoa.  There  are,  we  admit,  high- 
er distinctions  than  that  of  a  consulate.  But  the  name  is 
Roman  and  sounding,  and  the  young  bird^s  modesty  tutors 
short  flights  at  the  beginning.  But  a  man  may  do  a  devilish 
sight  of  mischief  in  a  consulate,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
a  great  deal  of  good.  He  interposes,  at  the  right  time,  to 
save  from  prison  or  the  gallies,  the  sailor  who,  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  takes  a  spree  in  a  foreign  port  He  vis^s  the 
passports  of  handsome  young  gentlemen— choice  in  gloves — 
like  Mr.  Bristed.  He  reports  to  the  newspapers,  his  own,  and 
the  sensation  he  caused  in  others,  when  he  deigned  to  smile 
upon  the  artistes  at  the  theatre,  or  to  appear  at  a  levee^  at  the 
Palazzo,  in  approved  costume.  What  the  mischief  did  Mar- 
cy  mean,  by  cutting  off  the  braid  and  the  buttons,  the  epau* 
lettes,  swords  and  sashes,  of  our  diplomates — all,  at  one 
fell  swoop — as,  Macbeth  devoured  the  chicks  of  MacdufiTt 
Oh  !  democracy  grows  more  and  more  savage,  daily. 

Well,  as  we  said,  a  consul  has  great  powers  of  mischief. 
But  the  good  is,  a  good  offset  to  the  mischief.  He  is  a  good 
looking  consul.  He  shows  well  in  official  costume.  He  is 
well  read  in  American  literature  and  history,  and  can  set 
the  poor  Italians  right  in  some  things  American — abont 
which  they  are  scarcely  wiser  than  the  British.  Having  tu- 
tored them,  in  respect  to  us,  he  turns  about,  and  tutors  us  in 
respect  to  them.  Mr.  Lester  took  care  of  us  abroad,  and 
studied  hard  to  teach  us  something,  too,  of  foreign  affair^ 
He  gives  us  the  historj^  of  Genoa,  for  example — Genoa,  la 
superba.  He  shows  us  why  Genoa  is  called  the  superb,  and 
why  she  should  be  called  so,  and  why  he  should  call  her  so, 
and  why  we  should  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  call  her  superb, 
also.  All  this  is  very  interesting  information  ;  scarcely  to 
be  found,  as  he  tells  it,  in  any  of  the  books.  The  Crusades, 
a  little  known  episode  in  history,  demands  his  attention.  He 
also  indulges  us  with  much  curious  matter  touching  an  in- 
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stitQtion,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  religious  character, 
called  the  Inquisition.  He  would  have  told  us  more,  no 
doubt,  but  just  at  the  moment,  his  consular  uniform  came  in, 
and  he  was  required,  by  his  official  position,  to  give  all  his 
attention  to  the  tailor.  We  rather  think  that  Mr.  Lester  was 
quite  too  severe  with  himself  in  his  devotion  to  his  official 
duties.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  over  doing  a  virtue.;  and, 
in  this  way,  the  very  best  of  morals,  like  soup,  may  be  un- 
done as  overdone.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  agree  with  our 
consul,  that  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  have  the  broth  a  shade 
too  hot  than  too  cold.  Still,  we  do  not  forget  the  rule,  degus* 
tibus^  etc.,  and  a  consul,  if  any  body,  may  be  permitted  to 
eat  his  soup  as  he  pleases. 

When,  to  return,  we  remember  that  Genoa  owes  her  fame 
to  our  countr}',  one  of  her  citizens,  named  Columbus,  being 
made  renowned  by  discovering  our  shores — a  glory  which 
naturally  reflects  back  upon  the  place  of  his  birth — she  na- 
turally rises  into  some  importance  in  our  eyes.  Mr.  Lester, 
telling  us  of  Doria,  and  other  unknown  people  of  the  place, 
and  of  certain  achievements  which  they  are  said  to  have  per- 
formed in  various  places,  would  seem  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  she  had  no  small  amount  of  reputation  before  that  event. 
He  even  insists  upon  her  antiquity,  telling  us,  in  phrase  which 
will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  as  sublimish  as  new,  that  '^  her 
history  is  to  be  traced  back  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of 
ages.**  Par  parenthese : — Is  Mr.  Lester  aware  that  we  have 
a  history  of  Kentucky  before  the  flood  T  Talk  of  antiquity 
to  us,  indeed  !  Genoese  antiquity !  We  wonder  at  Mr.  Les- 
ter* He  ought  to  know  better.  Tell  that  to  the  marines — 
or  the  English.  They  will  believe  anything  against  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  doubt  our  histories.  No  man's  experience,  touch- 
ing the  English,  is  better  than  our  Consul's ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  his  own  antecedents.  He,  himself,  is  a  person  of  anti- 
quities; i.  e.  if  performances  are  permitted,  as  they  should 
be,  to  determine,  in  preference  to  mere  days  and  years.  It 
was  as  a  mere  boy  that  Alexander  subdued  Bucephalus. 
Scipio  did  his  famous  things  in  Spain  before  he  could  stroke 
his  own  beard.  Napoleon  was  no  great  shakes,  after  he  had 
passed  his  early  manhood.     Mr.  Lester  has  crowded  his  days 
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with  deeds.  AcHs  cBVum  implet  non  segnibus  annis.  He  has 
lived  a  dozen  youths  in  one.  Let  him  beware  how  he  suffers 
himself  lo  grow  old.  We  could  not  endure  to  behold  him 
after  a  loss  of  that  glorious  vigour  which  brings  back  to  us 
a  vision  of  the  heroic  ages.  Marlborough  and  Swift-— driv- 
ellers and  shows  !    One  shivers  at  the  thought  of  it. 

It  may  be  gratuitous  to  speak  of  the  performances  of  such 
a  man  as  our  Consul ;  but  habit  reconciles  us  to  the  absurd- 
ity of  writing  the  name  of  the  horse  under  the  picture.  And 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  worthy,  simple  citizen, 
who  has  not  kept  proper  pace  with  progress,  and  who  may 
need  to  be  told  that  the  sun  shines  somewhere  daily.  There 
are  such  benighted  people  everywhere,  and  charity  teaches 
us  to  couch  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  just  as  certainly  as  she 
teaches  that  we  fill  the  crops  of  the  hungry.  We  are  very 
far  from  thinking  the  claims  of  a  mole  as  inferior  to  those  of 
a  cormorant ;  and  we  boldly  justify,  under  the  exception,  for 
the  otherwise  gratuitous  labour  which  we  take  in  showing 
up,  however  briefly,  the  whys,  wherefo^s,  whereabouts  and 
what-a-doings,  of  our  consul  at  Genoa. 

Briefly,  then,  commencing  with  the  commencement  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Lester 
is  a  retired  clergyman,  with  a  roving  commission  in  litera- 
ture. Of  his  preaching  we  know  not  a  syllable  ;  though  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  did  famous  things  in  the  pulpit. 
He  is  just  the  man  for  famous  things,  with  a  good  text  under 
his  thumb,  and  a  village  audience  under  his  eye.  But  bis 
philanthropy  seems  to  have  got  the  start  of  his  religion,  and 
we  next  hear  of  him  at  the  great  world's  convention  in 
London,  for  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery.  Of  this 
convention,  or  rather  of  some  of  the  members  comprising  it, 
we  find  a  few  notices  of  interest,  in  that  very  curious,  pain- 
fully interesting,  and  terribly  instructive  volume,  just  repub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  autobiography  of  the  painter 
Haydon.  This  brave,  irregular  man  Haydon,  wanting  mo- 
ney— always  wanting  money — seized  upon  the  assemblage 
of  this  famous  convention  as  a  subject  for  a  grand  picture, 
and  for  the  turning  of  a  penny.  In  both  objects,  the  poor 
fellow  seems  to  have  been  disappointed.    He  was  just  an 
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hour  or  two,  late.  The  wonder  of  the  nine  days  was  over, 
befi^re  bis  picture  was  ready  for  the  market ;  and  Haydon 
had  yet  to  learn  the  melancholytruth,  that  philanthropy 
never  yet  found  a  good  market  for  the  fine  arts.  The  con- 
vention was  one  thing,  and  the  painting  of  it  another 
thing  entirely.  But  the  good  painter^s  notes  embody  some 
shrewd  comments,  which  give  us  no  bad  idea  of  the  sort 
of  qualities  that  is  needed  for  a  professional  philanthropist. 
Speaking  of  Lucretia  Mott,  he  says  : 

'*  Lucretia  Mott,  the  leader  of  the  delegate  women  from  America, 
sate.  /  found  her  out  to  have  infidel  notions^  and  resolved,  at  once, 
narrow  minded  or  not,  not  to  give  her  the  prominent  place  (in  the 
picture)  I  first  intended.  I  will  reserve  that  for  a  beautiful  believer  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ" 

There's  a  Christian  painter  for  you !  Simple  Haydon,  to 
fancy  that  philanthropy,  in  present  times,  needs  be  Christian, 
or  even  pious  at  all.  Haydon  did  not  know  that  most  of 
these  famous  friends  of  the  negro  exhibit  the  most  singular 
readiness  in  flinging  Christ  overboard ;  their  philanthropy, 
as  in  the  days  when  the  French  abolished  Deity,  beiqg  quite 
independent  of  extraneous  aids.    But,  again  : 

"  Scobell  called.  I  said — *  I  shall  place  you,  Thompson,  (the  famous 
George)  and  the  negro  together.'  Now,  an  Abolitionist,  on  thorough 
principle,  would  have  gloried  in  being  so  placed.  This  was  the  touch- 
stone. He  sophisticated  immediately  on  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
negro  in  the  distance^  as  it  would  have  much  greater  effect^"* 

Adroit  painter.  How  naturally  he  suspected  the  philan* 
tbropist.  How  easily  is  this  dusky  patriot  seen  through  by 
a  clear-eyed  man  of  imagination.  Haydon  sarcastically 
comments — 

**  Now  I,  who  have  never  troubled  myself  in  this  cause,  gloried  in 
the  imagination  of  placing  the  negro  close  by  his  emancipator.  The 
emancipator  shrank.    Til  do  it,  though ;  ^if  I  do  not,  d n  me." 

Excellent  painter!  Considering  the  honest  soul  which 
dictated  the  oi^th,  we  forgive  it,  as  all  honest  writers  will 
do,  and  we  trust  that  the  great  Forgiver  will  ignore  the  bill 
of  the  accuser,  even  as  we  do.    Our  painter  proceeds — 
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^  George  Thompson  said  he  saw  no  objection.  But  that  wot  not 
efwugh!  A  man  who  wishes  to  place  the  negro  en  a  levels  must  no 
longer  regard  him  as  having  hem  a  slave  and  object  to  sitting  by  his  side. 
Put  in  the  negro's  head  and  the  head  of  the  delegate  from  Hajti.^ 

Judicious  Hay  don !  He  must  have  been  reminded  of  the 
chorus  of  witches  in  Macbeth — 


"  Black  fipirils  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  grey, 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may." 


Virtue  and  philanthropyi  like  poverty,  bring  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  strange  bed-fellows. 

But  where  was  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester  all  this  time  ?  We 
turn  over  the  records,  and  are  confounded  to  find  that  he  was 
permitted  no  place  in  the  picture.  How  was  this,  painter  T 
Why  was  this,  convention,  committee,  snufiers,  bottlewash- 
ers? — we  appeal  to  you  all.  Explain.  You  do  not  pretend 
that  he  did  not  take  rank  above  the  salt  on  this  occasion  f 
What  I  our  Charley  Edwards  ?  Impossible !  Here  is  bis  sign 
manual.  We  have  heard  the  echoes  of  his  voice  on  the  ocoa» 
sion.  He  did  not  miss  the  occasion-r-with  the  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  philanthropic  Europe  and  America  present — al!  eager 
to  drink  in  the  sounds  of  that  voice  which  erewhile  rang  in 
Berkshire  or  thereabout,  and  made  the  saints  rejoice  as  at  the 
birth  of  another  Samuel  I  He  spoke,  he  dealt  in  potent  reso- 
lutions. Never  were  resolutions  more  potent,  more  savory, 
more  full  of  the  good  puritan  leaven  !  He  shook  the  dust 
and  stain  of  slavery  from  his  garments  with  the  air  of  one 
crying,  •'  avoid  thee,  Sathanas  !"  "Sorra  the  bit  of  a  chance 
had  ye  slaveholders  that  day,**  said  a  clever  young  Irishman 
to  us,  "  when  the  great  Mr.  Lester  seized  upon  ye,  jist  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  worried  ye  a»  the  cat  worries  the 
rat,  whom  be  has  taken  for  once  with  his  head  out  of  his 
hole." 

This  was  the  first  great  achievement  that  drew  men^s 
eyes  upon  our  Consul.  Folks  prophesied  of  his  future,  of 
the  things  he  should  yet  do — though  a  few  old  fogies,  (as 
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they  invariably  call  those  folks  whose  faith  in  the  nil  admi- 
rari  is  a  passion  no  less  than  a  principle,)  did  say,  quoting 
Shakspeare,  **  so  young  and  yet  so  wise,  do  ne'er  live  long.*' 
But  the  prospect  is,  that  our  subject  will  falsify  their  friendly 
prediction.  It  is  certain  that  he  survived  the  World's  Con- 
vention ; — nay,  lived,  we  believe,  to  think  better  of  it,  and 
to  recant  his  anti-slavery  philanthropies — for  a  time,  at  least. 
Mr.  Lester  does  not  stay  very  long  in  one  place-  We  must 
confess,  with  all  our  admiration  of  his  better  qualities,  that 
his  principles  are  just  about  as  steady  as  a  well-oiled  wea- 
thercock in  March.  He  is  as  mercurial  as  an  eel,  and  as  de- 
voted in  his  affections  as  a  sand  sparrow.  He  sings  and 
skips,  and  flirts  and  flies,  soars  and  sinks,  with  equal  ease, 
rapidity  of  transition,  and  satisfaction — to  himself.  It  may  be 
that  Haydon's  neglect  to  put  him  in  the  picture — (it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  English  knights,  the  Duke,  for  example, 
may  not  have  called  on  him) — led  to  the  exhibition  of  our 
Consul  in  a  new  phase,  when  he  blazed  away  at  the  whole 
Bull  breed,  in  his  "Glory  and  Shame  of  Engl&nd."  But  we 
can  account  for  it  by  his  own  flexibility  and  mercurial  tem- 
per- You  have  read  that  book  T  No  ?  It  is  something,  then, 
that  you  live  for.  May  Heaven  preserve  your  sight  till  you 
possess  yourself  of  its  contents.  It  will  delight  you,  if  a  good 
Democrat,  to  see  him  put  in  his  facers — to  see  how  he  lays 
Bull  out,  darkening  his  glories  decidedly,  and  taking  all  the 
conceit  and  comfort  out  of  his  bread  basket.  The  book  had 
capita],  of  this  sort,  enough  to  fit  out  a  score  of  members  of 
Congress  for  the  Congressional  session.  It  was  just  the  right 
kind  of  niaterial  with  which  to  come  over  the  affections  of 
Buncombe.  In  sober  truth,  we  lament  that  our  Consul  was 
never  sent  to  Congress.  We  can  tell  him  that  we  have  heard 
a  dozen  speeches  on  the  stump,  thundering  out  the  facts  and 
figures  of  the  "  Glory  and  Shame"  with  a  profligate  waste  of 
capital  that  fully  showed  how  they  came  by  it.  They  were 
as  willing  to  cut  up  and  divide,  as  the  lying  mother,  against 
whom  Solomon,  the  Magnificent,  decided  the  case  so  saga- 
ciously ;  and  not  a  man  of  them  had  the  grace  to  acknowl- 
edge from  whose  fields  they  had  gathered  their  stores  of  decla« 
roation.    And,  sometimes,  it  was  really  very  pretty  declama- 
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tion.  It  rolled  upon  the  ear  like  the  surges  of  the  sea  upon 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  had  its  softness,  too, — indeed  the 
author  possesses  considerable  softness, — and  discoursed  as 
pleadingly  to  the  senses,  as  the  same  waters  when  the  tide 
is  down,  and  the  billows  have  exhausted  their  anger  in  their 
efforts.  Mr.  Lester's  anger  was  kept  up  to  the  end  of  his 
volume,  even  when  his  declamation  grew  less  loud  and  more 
musical ;  and  most  effectually  did  he  take  the  conceit  oat  of 
Bull  before  he  had  done  with  him.  We  venture  to  say  that 
Haydon,  and  the  rest  of  our  British  brethren,  have  bitterly  la- 
mented,ever  since,  the  mistake  they  made  in  neglecting  to  pot 
our  Consul  in  the  picture ;  and  if  the  Iron  Duke  really  fore- 
bore  to  call  upon  him — a  fact  which  we  have  had  more  than 
hinted  to  us — then,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  he  did  not 
render  a  greater  disservice  to  his  country  than  he  ever  did 
good,  in  the  famous  hammering  which  he  gave  to  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo.     The  doubt  is  one  of  serious  difficulty. 

'^  The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England*'  had,  we  take  it,  large 
circulation.  The  author  was  naturally  emboldened.  He 
wrote  other  books,  edited  and  translated  from  the  Italians — 
Ceba,  Machiavelli,  Alfieri,  and,  we  believe,  Massimo,  and 
Manzoni.  He  made  quite  a  clever  little  library  of  readable 
English  works  out  of  these  Italians,  without,  we  fear,  getting 
an}'  thanks  from  them  for  his  pains.  In  these  books,  bating 
his  introductions,  which  were  always  so  many  essays,  he  did 
some  service  to  our  gobe-mouches^  who  devoured  gratefully. 
So  far  as  he  was  fettered  by  his  origi!ial,  it  was  fortunate 
for  his  genius.  He  was  only  in  danger,  when,  like  Cuffee,  he 
became  his  own  master.  In  his  own  books,  his  mercurial 
nature  ran  riot.  He  had  laboured  under  a  dreadful  incon- 
tinence of  speech.  He  had  a  terrible  ambition  to  be  elo- 
quent without  provocation.  He  was  apt  to  get  awfully 
earnest,  when  urging  the  sweetness  of  charity,  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  happy.  These 
original  topics  always  brought  out  his  genius  in  high  colour. 
And,  on  such  topics,  it  is  mere  absurdity  and  bad  taste  to 
complain  that  he  was  diffuse.  Genius,  when  on  new  ground, 
must  not  be  put  into  straight-jackets,  and  he  who  discovers  a 
new  territory  may  well  be  permitted  to  go  over  the  ground  till 
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he  is  himself  tired.  You'  need  not  follow  him  unless  you 
please.  Still,  with  this  obvious  policy  before  them,  people 
would  insist  that  he  always  made  too  much  of  his  discover* 
ies  ;  that  he  always  exacted  too  much  interest  for  his  capi- 
tal ;  that  he  worked  all  the  substance  out  of  his  soil,  and 
was  just  as  well  pleased  to  see  a  crop  of  broomstraw  upon 
it,  as  oats  or  wheat.  The  sight  of  the  broomstraw,  indeed, 
would  perhaps  prove  more  grateful  to  his  eyes,  as  remind- 
ing  him  of  the  lowly  origin  of  the  Plantagenets.  But,  cer* 
tainly,  he  did  sometimes,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  spread  his 
butter  quite  too  thin  for  his  bread — and  in  making  his  bread. 
And  his  yeast  did  not  always  rise.  A  single  idea  usually 
served  him  through  a  volume.  A  single  bit  of  gold  would 
enable  him  to  gild  an  amphitheatre.  His  fapulty  is  great, 
and  precious  as  great,  in  dilation  and  inflation.  His 
gift  of  words  is  prodigious.  He  will  talk  down  a  French- 
man. He  will  beat  an  Italian  Improvvisatore  at  his  own 
weapons ;  and,  with  half  the  quantity  of  maccaroni,  would 
feed  thrice  as  well  as  any  of  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni.  His 
mind  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Headley,  who,  we  believe, 
is  another  retired  clergyman,  and  of  great  ifluency  ;  but  he 
lacks  the  savage,  warlike  attributes  of  the  latter ;  is  by  no 
means  fierce  ;  and,  with  a  genius  as  universal  as  that  of  Nick 
Bottom — who  is  the  type  of  the  universal  genius — he  is  just 
as  considerate  not  to  terrify  the  ladies.  Now,  with  all  these 
little  traits,  which  are  vulgarly  held  to  be  disqualifying  ones, 
we  must  do  Mr.  Lester  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  a  man 
of  abilities.  Caught  young,  and  under  strict  training,  his 
mercurial  temper  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  proper 
vivacity  only.  The  chastening  of  severe  study  and  good 
morals,  would  have  armed  him  with  patient  thought,  with 
strictness  of  inquiry  and  calm  investigation  ;  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  correct  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  the 
real  endowments  which  he  possesses.  He  has  fancy,  is 
quick  witted  enough,  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pictur- 
esque, and,  as  a  moral  and  social  writer,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  might  have  reached  considerable  and  permanent 
successes.  He  might  do  so  yet.  He  is  still  comparativeljr 
a  young  man,  and,  with  pains-taking,  subduing  his  deter* 
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mined  purpose  of  being  eloquerit  on  all  occasions^  be  coald 
effect  such  reforms  in  his  own  mental  babit^  as  would  put 
him  rightfully  and  gracefully  in  the  realm  of  letters.  His 
books,  in  consequence  of  their  impulse,  have  always  some 
merit.  We  confess  to  reading  them  with  pleasure.  It  is 
true,  we  sometimes  laugh  at  the  writer ;  but,  on  such  occa- 
sions, we  give  him  the  credit  of  having  designed  that  we 
should  do  so.  But,  really  he  sometimes  gives  us  a  glowing 
and  graceful  description,  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into 
an  apostrophe  that  takes  us  by  surprise,  and  makes  us  turn, 
involuntarily,  to  our  plaister  cast  of  Cicero,  as  if  to  ask  the 
Roman  orator  what  he  thinks  of  it.  That  Cicero  looks 
gravely  all  the  while,  is  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  think 
that  he  is  somewhat  astonished  too.  And  well  he  may  be 
at  such  moments. 

The  next  we  hear  of  our  "  consul "  is  in  a  new  character — 
that  of  a  newsmonger.  He  sets  up  a  newspaper.  The  book 
form  of  publication  is  too  slow  for  his  genius — the  field  too 
circumscribed.  His  talks  must  be  more  frequent  with  the 
public,  and  forth  issues  "  the  White  Man's  Newspaper, **  a 
gheet  as  ample  as  the  mainsail  of  a  man-of-war.  In  this 
sheet,  as  his  title  itself  plainly  shows,  he  surrendered  his  for- 
mer favourites,  the  negroes.  He  has  begun  to  perceive  the 
danger  of  flooding  the  country  with  soot  and  sable.  He 
obeys  the  natural  instincts  of  race,  and  manfully  declares 
himself  for  his  own  colour.  There  was  too  much  competi- 
tion in  the  business  of  abolition,  to  make  it  any  longer  a  pro- 
ductive business,  however  popular,  and  he  now  showed  his 
teeth  at  his  former  associates.  But  the  Southern  planters, 
an  ungrateful  tribe,  though  grievously  solicited,  did  not  take 
the  bait ;  and  it  was  bobbed  about,  fruitlessly,  for  a  short 
season,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  finally  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  was  buried  somewhere,  in  some  one  of  the  nu* 
merous  mansions  of  the  moon,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
Astolfo.  A  new  mission  called  our  consul  to  performance. 
The  Union  was  endangered  between  the  abolitionists  and 
secessionists.  It  was  his  call  to  save  the  Union.  Placing 
himself  between  the  two  sections.  North  and  South,  Mr.  Les- 
ter unfurled  another  broad  sheet,  which  he  inscribed  with 
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the  magic  words,  **  Herald  of  the  Union.**  He  was  now  a 
conservator  of  the  peace.  But  the  Herald  was  equally  luck- 
less with  the  **  White  Man's  Newspaper."  The  Union  was 
saved,  according  to  the  politicians  ;  but  the  *'  Herald  "  was 
lost.  It  is  a  subject  of  national  congratulation  that  its  edi« 
tor  was  not  lost  with  it.  His  consulate,  the  happy  days  in 
Genoa,  Italy  generally,  France  passingly,  and  Europe  at 
large,  occasionally,  were  recalled,  and  he  embodies  his  read- 
ings, his  reminiscences,  studies  in  history,  and  various  expe- 
riences, in  place  and  politics,  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
travellers  and  diplomates. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  regard  "  My  Consulship,** — the  two 
volumes  before  us — as  possessing  the  same  degree  of  strength' 
with  the  ** Glory  and  Shame  of  England.**  It  is  somewhat 
more  tame,  more  subdued.  Age  has  toned  down  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  diminished,  somewhat,  his  superlatives — made 
him  less  vehement,  at  all  events,  and  softened  his  ferocities 
of  style  and  thought.  The  work,  besides,  is  more  varied  in 
its  topics,  and  shows  an  increase  of  maturity  if  a  loss  of  vig- 
our. It  contains  many  good,  and  even  thoughtful,  things — 
among  others,  an  essay  respecting  the  uses  of  a  consulate, 
its  history,  duties,  details,  studies,  responsibilities  and  requi- 
sitions ;  and  gives  some  good  hints  to  the  government,  touch- 
ing appointments,  etc. — some  pleasant  pictures  of  scenery 
here  and  there  occur,  and  some  graceful  essayical  and  de- 
scriptive passages.  Our  Consul  is  not  without  a  certain 
sneaking  vein  of  humour,  also,  and  has  the  knack  of  show- 
ing up  a  fool,  so  well,  thnt  one  sees  what  could  be  made  of 
himself  with  a  little  painstaking.  His  account  of  his  own 
benevolent  attempt  to  carry  one  of  our  brave  American 
diplomates — who  knew  no  tongue  but  his  own,  and  hardly 
that — through  sandry  official  and  ceremonial  interviews  with 
the  high  foreign  dignitaries  to  whom  he  is  commissioned^^ 
the  inflexibility  of  our  Gothic  tongue,  suddenly  surprised  by 
the  demand  to  speak  in  pure  Tuscan — its  equal  rigidit}^ 
when  the  appeal  is  made  to  French  and  German — and  the 
utter  despair  with  which  poor  Charles  Edward  gives  up 
the  effort  to  explain  and  interpret — would  make  an  admira- 
ble subject  for  a  humorous  picture  in  one  of  the  vacant  pan- 
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els  of  the  rotunda,  and  we  commend  it  to  Mount,  and  others 
of  his  order.  We  must  quote  this  passage,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  of  our  Southern  artists  as  may  be  provoked,  by  our  sug- 
gestion, to  the  attempt.  It  would  certainly  tell  well  on  can- 
vas.  Were  our  own  walls  white  enough,  we  should  certainly, 
ourselves,  try  the  subject  in  charcoal.  It  is  one  that  should 
be  kept,  when  painted,  in  the  cabinet  chamber,  at  the  White 
House,  and  be  carefully  studied  when  modest  politicians  are 
to  be  hunted  up  by  lamplight,  in  order  to  be  forced  into  diplo- 
matic coat  and  breeches. 

"  Our  chargi  d^affaira  at  the  court  of  Turin,  has  arrived  in  Ge- 
noa. Id  compliance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  country,  we  called,  at 
one  o'clock,  on  the  governor  of  the  town,  who  is  a  minister  of  the 
king,  and  one  of  his  state  counsellors.  I  presented  the  chargk  d^af- 
fairtt.  Our  government  does  some  things  very  curiously,  indeed ; 
and,  among  them,  is  the  appointment,  to  foreign  courts,  of  men  who 
cannot  speak  a  word  in  any  language  but  the  English,  [and  not 
always  in  that.]  It  would  be  enough  to  cure  nine  out  of  ten  of  all 
our  office  seekers  [Heavens  !  does  the  Consul  insinuate  that  there  are 
such  creatures  in  this  country  ?]  if  they  could  have  witnessed  our 
operations  to-day.  The  chargh  d'affaires  approached  the  governor, 
when  he  was  presented,  and  kept  mum !  The  Governor  addressed 
him  in  French — the  chargk  was  mum  !  The  governor  addressed  him 
in  Italian.  The  chargi  w 2^  still  mum!  The  governor  addressed 
him  in  German.  The  chargk  was  mummer  still !  The  governor 
looked  at  me  the  same  as  to  say,  [as  if  to  say]  *  Why,  is  this  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  sirl  Is  he  a  man  of  straw — or  was  he  made  [only] 
by  a  tailor  ?  Who  is  he  1  What  does  he  want?  Please  to  ex- 
plain, sir.'  The  chargk  looked  cheap.  I  felt  very  cheap  myself,  and 
would  have  sold  out  considerably  below  far;  but  the  poor  governor 
seemed  to  feel  worse  than  either  of  us,  etc.  ...  I  got  tired  of 
being  an  interpreter." 

As  well  he  might.  The  want  of  the  several  languages 
was  certainly  a  serious  one,  but,  on  this  occasion,  our  poor 
Charge  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  the  greater  lack  of 
resources.  Shrevid  sense  and  mother  wit  might  have 
brought  him  through  even  a  more  awkward  situation  than 
the  one  described.    Take  an  example.    It  is  reported  of 
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John  Randolph  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  answered  some 
remarks  of  old  George  Kremer  in  Congress,  by  a  speech 
wholly  in  Latin.  Randolph's  scorn,  that  Kremer  should  pre- 
sume to  engage  in  the  discussion,  prompted  him  to  this 
indignity.  The  old  Dutchman,  it  wab  understood,  knew  no 
more  of  Latin  than  a  Camanche.  The  laugh  was  prodigious 
at  the  expense  of  old  Kremer.  He,  meanwhile,  took  it  all 
very  coolly,  and  when  it  had  finally  subsided,  he  rose  with 
the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  well  assured  of  himself,  and  har- 
ranged  John  Randolph,  at  some  length,  in  a  copious  torrent 
of  low  Dutch.  The  tables  were  completely  turned.  The 
laugh  now  was  t'other  side  of  the  mouth.  The  effect  was 
irresistible  upon  the  assembly,  and  the  old  Dutchman's  tri- 
umph was  complete.  Now,  had  our  unhappy  Charge^ 
unhappy  in  his  sole,  singular  Gothic  tongue,  very  promptly 
responded  to  the  Governor  in  Cherokee,  or  Choctaw,  and 
referred  to  the  universal-tongued  "  Consul  "  for  interpreta- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  mortification. 
We  suspect  that  the  other  parties  would  have  suffered  from 
the  sweating  process. 

To  conclude :  There  is  much  really  pleasant,  though  de- 
sultory, reading,  in  these  volumes — descriptions  of  places, 
anecdotes  of  persons,  pictures  of  scenery,  and  of  society — 
sketches,  tragic  and  fanciful — condensed  narrations  from  his- 
tory— accounts  of  current  transactions  in  Italy — portraits  of 
distinguished  persons,  of  the  Pope,  Pio  Nino,  Charles  Al- 
bert, &c.;  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  interest,  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  mo^ne*  of  the  author.  Had  he  kept  himself 
utterly  out  of  sight,  in  these  volumes,  he  would  have  been 
seen  to  advantage  ;  but,  unhappily,  Mr.  Lester's  pictures  will 
be  always  valueless  in  his  own  eyes,  unless  he  puts  himself 
forever  in  the  foreground.  On  every  page  you  see  the  same 
pleasantly  persuaded  personage  popping  into  position,  and 
swelling  with  equal  simplicity  and  importance.  Here,  he  is  the 
grand  figure,  trying  on  his  consular  uniform,  preparatory  to 
oflScial  ceremonials :  anon,  he  figures  at  the  kvee.  Now,  he 
appears  kneeling  for  the  Pope's  blessing,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  his  wife  and  little  ones.  In  return  for  the  boon,  from 
the  Holy  Father,  he  gives  him  some  good  advice,  as  to  how 
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he  shall  govern  his  peoplei  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  ge- 
nuine democracy;  and  concludes,  by  drawing  from  beneath 
his  cloak,  and  presenting  him  with,  a  complete  set  of  the  con- 
sul's own  writings,  appropriately  bound  in  sheep.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  he  is  as  startling  and  striking,asin  his 
attitudes.  In  one  place,  he  speaks  of  the  donkey,  on  which 
he  has  learned  to  ride,  in  Genoa,  as  a  model  for  Christian 
study :  '^  I  have,  sometimes,  thought  that  Christians  might 
study  the  character  of  this  animal,  and  learn,  therefrom, 
some  of  the  sublimer  virtues  of  his  religion.'^  Could  such  a 
thought  have  been  running  in  the  head  of  Coleridge,  when 
he  wrote  an  ^^ode  to  a  young  ass,'' saying,  among  other  unc- 
tuous things — '*l  call  thee  brother!" — and  why,  if  Mr. 
Lester  got  his  notion  from  this  source,  did  he  forbear  to  use 
the  very  appropriate  quotation  7  This  is  a  frequent  sample 
of  the  method  which  our  author  takes,  in  order  to  startle  you 
into  irreverence.  But  we  must  have  done.  With  a  good 
sense-keeper,  such  as  the  old  Seminole,  Micanopy,  had — 
Abraham — to  keep  him  always  from  shying  out  of  the  track, 
"  our  Consul"  would,  occasionally,  deliver  himself  of  a  very 
good  and  readable  book. 

We  had  thus  far  written  of  our  author  and  his  volumes, 
and  had  closed,  fancying  that  we  had  shown,  conclusively, 
to  himself,  as  to  every  body  else,  what  a  world  of  critical  kind- 
ness— the  very  milk  of  it — might  yet  be  drawn  from  the 
fountains,  usually  supposed  to  overflow  only  with  the  more 
acrid  humours.  We  congratulated  conscience,  with  having 
done/airly  with  Mr.  Lester,  as  well  as  being  fairly  done  with 
him.  But  Mr.  Lester  is  a  person  who  is  never  quite  done  with 
himself.  He  will  turn  up  again,  tumble  him  about  as  you 
may,  in  some  newer  fashion,  but  always  with  the  peculiar 
ear-mark  of  C.  Edwards  Lester.  He  is,  morally,  hke  tl>e 
Frenchman's  flea.  Your  finger  is  on  him  here : — no,  there! — 
You  have  him,  you  are  sure  of  it ;  and  it  needs  only  the  ap. 
plication  of  the  thumb-nail,  to  the  little,  dirty,  brown  speck 
that  you  have  rolled  up  between  your  fingers,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  trippings  and  skippings  of  the  insect — when,  lo !  as 
you  proceed  to  execution,  you  feel  the  loss  of  the  criminal. 
He  is  gone !  He  has  saved  his  wool  by  taking  refuge  in  that 
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of  the  spaniel)  at  your  feet,  or  the  tabby  on  your  hearth- 
rug. He  must  be  in  somebody's  wool.  Now,  would  you 
believe  it,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  thought  we  had  roll- 
ed him  up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  within  the  leaves 
of  *'  My  Consulship,^'  dropping  the  smallest  amount  of  ink 
on  his  head  to  keep  him  quiet  for  a  season,  he  is  oif— has 
made  his  escape,  and  hides  himself— where  do  you  think  ? 
In  the  woolly  head  of  our  Southern  negro! 

What  other  flea  would  ever  so  dexterously  have  managed 
to  find  so  admirable,  and,  for  him,  so  natural  a  place  of  refuge? 
There,  he  shows  himself  to  the  manor  bom.  Catch  him 
there,  if  you  can !  Pursue  him  through  the  interminable  pas- 
sages, and  thickets,  and  dark  avenues,  and  beastfilled  jungles 
of  Cuffee's  head— which,  but  too  frequently  harbours  a  goodly 
number  of  ''small  deer" — and  he  will  give  you  such  a  chase 
as  will  make  that  of  the  "  wild  huntsman"  but  child's  play 
to  it ;  and  when  you  have  driven  him  from  this  apparently 
last  refuge  of  genius,  and  relieved  Cuffee  from  "the  troubles 
of  the  brain,"  that  are  likely  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his 
upper  chamber,  by  such  a  tenant,  you  are  just  as  far  from 
your  flea  as  ever.  It  is  the  fortune  of  such  insignificance  to 
be  always  sure  of  refuge  somewhere  I 

Now,  not  to  be  too  obscure  ourselves,  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
flea  and  figure,  we  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  a  number 
of  the  London  Times,  of  date  September  30,  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friendly  correspondent,  has  been  just  laid 
before  us.  Tliere  is  a  letter,  in  this  sheet,  **o?i  American 
affairz^'^  from  "  our  own  correspondent y^''  and  sent  from  New- 
York,  paraded  under  these  imposing  captions,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Bull  family.  "Our  correspondent"  is  understood,  in 
New-York,  to  be  no  other  than  our  fugitive — our  ex-consul 
at  Genoa,  our  fierce  republican,  who  so  damaged  British  re- 
putation in  his  "  glory  and  shame  of  England."  He  is  now,  it 
appears,  preparing,  like  a  good  Christian,  to  make  amends 
for  his  previous  ofTences  against  our  British  brother,  by  en- 
lightening him  as  to  the  proper  processes  by  which  to  bring 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  their  proper  senses !  Such 
a  labour  of  love,  charity,  philanthropy— to  say  nothing  of 
other  interests — contrasts  very  curiously  with  the  author's 
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antecedents,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  flea  not  altogether  inac- 
cessible to  compunctious  visitings.  In  this,  rests  our  hope 
of  him  hereafter. 

And  now  to  show  what  use  Mr.  Lester  makes  of  his  hiding 
place  in  Cuffee's  wool.  The  letter  of  '*  our  correspondent," 
in  the  London  Times,  opens  with  an  assurance  that  must 
have  greatly  delighted  the  British  public. 

*' The  article  in  The  Times  on  *  railways  in  India,'  has  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  this  country-" 

This  is  verily  tall  talking !  Of  course,  we  need  not  assure 
our  readers  that  the  aforesaid  article,  has  not  been  read, 
scarcely  been  seen,  by  one  American  statesman,  poli- 
tician, merchant  or  editor  in  one  thousand — and,  if  read,  never 
occasioned  the  slightest  sensation  anywhere.  But  see  how 
Mr.  Lester  accounts  for  this  sensation,  and  the  use  which,  in 
his  character  of  the  flea,  he  makes  ot  his  place  of  refuge  in 
the  wool  of  the  negro  : 

"  There  are  several  reasons,  which  will  be  readily  understood,  why  it 
has  had  such  an  effect ;  firsts  it  is  believed  that  there  is  more  cotton 
wool  wasted  every  year  in  India,  because  there  are  no  means  of  sendii^ 
it  to  the  market,  than  there  is  raised  in  the  United  States.  However 
this  may  be,  the  quantity  must  be  immense,  while  the  capabilities  of  the 
Indian  soil  are  equal  to  the  production  of  any  amount  of  cotton  the 
world  may  require.  The  opening  of  great  avenues  to  the  seaboard 
through  these  prolific  regions,  must,  at  last,  accomplish  what  has  been 
so  long  the  cherished  scheme  of  British  statesmen  and  British  philan- 
thropists, and  our  Southern  statesmen^  who  smiled  complacently  upon 
the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  her  supplies  of  cotton  in  the 
Bast  Indies,  and  on  the  African  coast,  are  now  looking  about  them  to 
see  how  they  shall  meet  a  dijiculty  of  so  formidable  a  character.  All 
American  statesmen  and  political  economists  throughout  the  world 
understand  that  nothing  has  rooted  negro  slavery  in  America  so  deeply, 
or  promised  it  so  prolonged  an  existence,  as  the  profit  arising  from  the 
culture  of  cotton,  and  the  inability  of  England,  France  and  Grermany  to 
obtain  supplies  from  any  other  quarter  for  their  great  manufactories. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  slavery  had  but  a  feeble  hold 
upon  the  American  mind  or  American  soil.  The  invention  of  Whit- 
ney's cotton  gin  worked  one  of  the  greatest  social  revolutions  the 
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modern  world  has  seen.  After  ihe  inTention  of  that  labour-saving  ma- 
chine, cotton  became  the  most  profitable  crop  the  South  conld  raise,  and 
eveiy  slave  quadrupled  in  value.  At  that  time,  most  of  the  generation 
who  had  witnessed  the  American  Revoludon  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  were  still  alive.  They  knew  that,  although  a 
clause  was  introduced,  by  universal  consent,  into  that  Constitution, 
recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  guaranteeing  the  le^al  title  of 
the  master  to  hia  man,  yet  the  term  **«^ve"  or  ^^alavery^  was  not  admit- 
ted into  that  great  compact,  and  *'  involuntary  servitude,''  it  was  not 
doubted  on  any  hand,  would  gradually  be  exterminated.  There  was  at 
the  time  not  only  a  clear  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  slavery  was  not  a  profitable  institution,  but  there  was  in  those 
days  a  higher  moral  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  human  rights  than 
has  ever  prevailed  in  America  since" 

Here  we  have  the  old  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  resasci- 
tated,  not  so  much  to  scare  the  Southern  planters,  for  they 
have  heard  the  cry  of  **wolf"  from  India  too  long  to  believe 
now  in  the  beast,  but  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public  and  editor,  with  a  grateful  prospect.  The  "  wolf" 
will  be  found  in  the  sequel  to  be  all  '•wool."  Think  how  it 
must  gratify  our  British  brethren,  to  be  told  '' that  there  is 
more  cotton  wool  wasted  in  India,  than  there  is  raised 
in  the  United  States."  What  did  we  tell  you  of  the  magnify- 
ing and  amplifying  faculty  of  **  our  Consul  ?"  How,  with 
one  little  bit  of  gold,  he  could  beat  out  leaf  enough  for  the 
gilding  of  an  amphitheatre  T  Well,  the  wasted  wool  of  India 
is  to  be  all  saved  by  the  construction  of  railwa3's  to  bring 
it  to  market.  Oh  !  Consul !  oh  I  Bull !  oh  I  British  Consul  I 
oh  !  well  counselled  Bull !  Verily,  ye  may  say  to  each  other, 
as  Coleridge  to  the  ass — "  I  call  thee  brother !"  Embrace  ! 
Very  pleasant  it  is  to  behold  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
amity ;  especially  when  they  counsel  each  other  in  terms  so 
precious  to  expectancy  and  hope.  But  ah !  the  terrors  of 
that  railroad,  for  picking  up  waste  cotton  in  India,  to  '*  our 
Southern  statesmen,  now  looking  about  them,  to  see  how 
they  shall  meet  a  difficulty  of  so  formidable  a  charac- 
ter." That  tremendous  article  in  the  Times  recommending 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  for  saving  waste  cotton  wool-— 
i3vell  may  it  cause  a  profound  sensation  ;  but  it  will  be  only  in 
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the  case  of  ^  laughter  holding  both  his  sides,''  and  trembling 
for  the  integrity  of  his  waistbands.  The  fear  of  exploding 
with  the  fun  of  the  thing,  is  about  the  only  sensation  which 
this  project  can  occasion  among  the  Southern  planters  and 
politicians,  if  they  read  the  article,  which  we  are  sure,  as 
we  said  before,  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  one  in  a  thousand. 
Our  Consul  is  a  person  given  up  to  profound  sensations,  as 
our  brother  of  the  Times  will  soon  find  out,  if,  indeed,  he 
has  not  done  so  already. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Southern  politicians  and  planters  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  to  feel  profound  sensations  of 
this  character.  They  are  the  very  last  to  see  their  own 
danger  from  any  cause — the  last  to  rouse  up  at  the  cry  of 
wolf  or  wool ;  and  are  too  confident  of  themselves,  and 
too  indolent  in  their  habits,  not  to  be  liable  to  continual 
surprises.  They  are  very  frequently  caught  napping  by 
their  enemies.  They  are  confiding,  unsuspicious,  slow 
to  action,  very  indifferent  as  to  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  about,  with  a  self-esteem  so  enormous  as  never  to 
suffer  them  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  any  power  or  pro- 
ject  in  the  world  can  hurt  them.  This  indifference,  apathy, 
self-esteem,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  frequently  plunged 
them  into  embarrassments,  has  frequently  lost  them  capital, 
no  less  than  interest,  and  crippled  equally  their  social  and 
political  strength.  You  could  not  alarm  them  by  the  threat- 
ened rivalry  of  Britain  in  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  sent 
out  some  of  their  planters  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia, 
to  teach  the  East-Indians  and  the  Mussulmans  how  to  raise 
the  wool,  which,  it  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Lester,  they 
waste  as  they  raise.  As  for  alarming  them  by  the  proposed 
railway,  which  is  to  pick  up  the  wasted  wool,  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  pay  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
profits  from  Mr.  Lester's  writings.  The  whole  assertion  is  as 
ridiculous  as  false.  But  enough  is  shown  to  enable  us  to 
see  by  what  process  it  is  that  our  Consul  proposes  to  work 
his  way  through  Cuffee's  wool.  His  transition  is  naturally 
to  negro  slavery — the  old  leaven  of  abolition  showing  itself 
anew  in  the  workings  of  his  mental  dough. 

"  Cotton  is  the  support  of  negro  slavery ,'*  quoth  Mr.  Lester. 
It  would  read  more  sensibly  to  say  that  negro  slavery  is  the 
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soul  of  cotton.  Take  away  the  latter,  and  you  will  have 
but  a  flemish  account  of  the  former,  whether  in  India  or 
America.  But,  where  did  **  our  Consul "  learn  that  "  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century  slavery  had  but  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  American  mind  or  American  soil  ?  "  Why, 
but  for  the  recognition  of  the  institution  there  would  have 
been  no  Union.  Slavery  had  no  hold,  as  a  local  institution, 
in  the  North,  because  it  was  not  profitable  there ;  but  the 
good  people  of  that  region  continued  to  steal  and  sell  the 
negroes  to  the  South  during  the  whole  century,  and  do  the 
same  business  to  this  day  on  a  small  scale,  greatly  regretting 
in  secret  that  the  operations  cannot  be  extended  but  at  the 
peril  of  encountering  British  cannon.  Long  before  cotton 
became  a  staple  of  the  South,  the  negro  was  employed  in 
all  the  Southern  States  upon  other  profitable  staples — tobac- 
co, indigo,  rice,  &c.  There  was  no  period  when  slavery 
was  not  profitable  to  the  South,  and  it  was  only  one  of  the 
results  of  slavery  that  cotton  grew  to  its  present  importance, 
as  the  greatest  political  blessing  to  the  world,  feeding  mil- 
lions, and  keeping  the  restless  and  bitter  moods  of  hostile 
Governments  fast  fettered  in  the  arms  of  peace. 

**  There  was,  in  those  days,  a  higher  moral  sentiment^  on  the 
subject  of  human  rights,  than  has  ever  prevailed  since." 
Excellent !  Yet,  in  those  very  days,  the  slave  trade  had  the 
sanction  and  practice  of  all  the  christian  world.  Yes,  the 
Consul  involuntarily  speaks  the  truth.  The  moral  sentiment 
WCL8  higher,  as  it  was  more  truthful ;  and  the  negro  was  hu- 
manely regarded,  as  a  negro,  and  not  degraded  and  destroyed 
by  the  ludicrous  and  cruel  effort  to  elevate  him  into  a  posi- 
tion  which  is  only  a  mockery,  and  must,  ultimately,  result 
in  his  annihilation. 

We  pass  over  sundry  platitudes  of  our  Consul,  in  relation 
to  negroes,  cotton,  slavery,  etc.,  which  need  no  dissection ; 
but,  when  the  flea  pops  into  sight,  in  pro.  per. ^  we  must  take 
him  between  our  fingers. 

^Iwas  travelling  through  the  great  cotton  district  just  befoie 
1840,  when  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  were  In  the  South, 
choosing  the  most  ezperienoed  and  successful  planters^  with  all  the 
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implements  of  the  cotton  culture,  to  take  to  the  East  Indies,  to 
make  an  attempt,  on  a  broad  scale,  to  raise  cotton  enough  for  the 
British  market  I  had  occasion  to  remark  how  deep,  and,  perhape, 
well  founded,  was  the  alarm  of  our  Southern  planters  at  this  ezperi> 
ment,  which  was  then  being  worked  in  the  East  Indies.  The  obtu- 
sest  among  them  could  see  that,  with  the  loss  of  their  European 
market,  cotton  could  no  longer  be  cultivated,  at  remunerating  prices, 
hy  slave  labour,  and,  with  the  speculation,  the  institution  would  go 
by  the  board." 

To  this,  non  8equitui\diS  we  have  said  already.  And,  we  need 
not  say,  that  this  story  of  the  alarm  of  the  Southern  planters 
was  apparent  to  no  senses  but  those  of  our  Consul.  He 
proceeds ;  his  patriotic  object  appearing  to  be  two-fold — to 
destroy  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  build  up  the 
fabric  of  British  manufactures  and  commerce,  that  it  may 
overshadow  all  the  nations.  Hear  him,  as  he  draws  the 
grateful  picture,  for  the  eyes  of  the  British  people: 

'*  But  those  apprehensions,  [of  the  planter]  soon  subsided,  only  to 
be  revived  again,  if  England  adopts  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor-general,  for  the  establishment  of  those  great  lines  of  rail- 
way, which  would  connect  her  three  presidencies,  and  pour  down 
into  Calcutta  mighty  streams  of  agricultural  wealth,  which  are  now 
euriching  those  interminable  plains,  the  products  of  which  find  no 
access  to  a  market.  No  doubt,  whatever,  can  be  entertained  that 
the  South  will  relax  its  grasp  upon  the  slave  the  very  moment  the 
hold  ceases  to  be  profitable.  But,  so  long  as  cotton  is  selling  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a  bale,  and  negroes  are  worth  from  one  thou- 
sand tofifleen  hundred  dollars,  all  the  preaching,  and  all  the  entreaty, 
and  all  the  schemes,  devised  for  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
slave  will  be  as  fruitless  as  *  the  whistling  wind.'  If,  then,  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  Stafibrd-house,  with  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  sympathi- 
zers, would  strike  a  blow  against  American  slavery,  that  would  be 
felt,  in  a  day,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grand^  let  them  sub- 
scribe all  their  surplus  funds  to  buUd  these  East  India  railways.  He 
must  be  a  very  clear-sighted  man  who  can  discern,  in  the  future^  any 
other  remedy f  from  pacific  and  natural  causes,  for  American  slavery. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  all  the  moral  power  of  the  abolition- 
ists of  the  world  has  been  levelled  against  this  institution ;  but,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  I  think,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  one 
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thousand  slaves  have,  through  their  influence,  been  emancipated  in 
the  United  States,  while  their  number  has  increased  more  than  one 
million." 

Think  of  cotton  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  bale  !  Our 
Consul,  you  percieve,  is  a  statistician.  But  think,  again,  of 
the  monstrous  discovery,  when  cotton  is  five  hundred  dollars 
per  bale,  of  negroes  selling  only  at  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Do  our  planters  see,  and  read  ?  Do  they 
not  stagger  at  the  prospect  before  them  ?  Alas !  for  Mr. 
Lester.  We  verily  believe  they  are  again  laughing,  **fit  to 
split."  Our  Consul  is  sure  of  his  own  panacea.  How 
handsomely  be  turns  about  upon  his  old  confederates,  the 
abolitionists.  How  he  takes  Mrs.  Stowe  by  the  beard.  "  You 
are  all  blunderers ! "  quoth  the  Consul.  *'  You  have  been 
working  fifty  years  against  the  storm.  Your  moral  power 
is  all  fudge  and  fiddle  stick.  Slavery  is  stronger  than  ever. 
One  thousand  slaves  may  have  been  emancipated,  but,  in 
place  of  the  thousand  lost,  the  increase  is  one  million.  Give 
up  your  fantastics.  They  can  come  to  nothing.  Adopt  my 
plan,  and  the  game  of  slavery  is  up  forever  ! " 

All  right  but  the  last,  Mr.  Lester.  Your  dream  is  like  all 
the  rest.  The  war  is  in  vain;  and  it  beautifully  illustrates  the 
advantage  which  common  sense,  and  human  experience, 
and  human  policy,  have,  in  a  struggle  with  wild  philosophies, 
and  fantastic  sentiments,  the  several  cants  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  the  host  of  vain  and  vulgar  people,  in  this 
land  of  virtue,  striving,  like  Bedlamites,  for  notoriety.  It  ought 
to  be  conclusive  of  the  attempt,  the  long  vanity  of  that  use- 
less struggle.  Negro  slavery  is  established  in  the  equal  ne- 
cessities of  the  world,  and  of  the  negro  himself.  And  these 
necessities,  when  properly  examined,  are  found  to  result  in 
no  real  wrong  to  any  party — are  invincible,  and  the  billows 
of  faction,  and  cant,  and  vanity,  and  superstition,  and  the 
insane  rages  of  a  diseased  philanthropy,  all  froth  and  foam, 
must  beat  against  them  in  vain.  A  necessity  m  social  and 
national  affairs,  is  something  stronger  than  a  mere  truth.  It 
is  a  law,  with  a  certain  vital  principle  working  restlessly 
within  it,  which  forbids  that  it  should  grow  obsolete, — nay, 
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forbids  that  it  should  even  slumber  for  a  moment.  The  na- 
tions cannot  part  with  it.  It  is  their  life,  and  the  very  soul  of 
the  policy  which  saves. 

^'  There  is  another  aspect,  also,  to  this  subject,  of  great  interest  to  our 
statesmen,  aside  from  the  results  which  the  movement  would  have  upon 
negro  slavery.  The  very  conception  of  the  plan  of  penetrating  Asia 
by  a  great  system  of  railways  impresses  mankind  with  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  British  nation.  Those  who  talk  about  the  decadence  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  possible  depopulation  of  her  islands,  forget  that 
England  is  only  the  home  of  her  people,  the  spot  where  they  were  boniy 
and  the  place  to  which  they  return  to  die — they  live  all  over  the  world. 
More  than  200,000,000  of  the  world's  population  are  working  for  Great 
Britain.  She  guides  the  muscles  of  the  Hindoo  as  readily  as  she  does 
the  hands  of  her  operatives  in  Manchester.  8he  is  as  much  the  mistreea 
of  the  mines  of  other  continents  as  she  is  the  owner  of  those  in  C<mii- 
walL  Precarious  as  may  have  been  her  hold  upon  her  East  India 
possessions,  she  completes  her  title  and  consolidates  her  supremacy  over 
its  150,000,000  the  very  moment  she  sends  a  train  of  cars  to  the  foot 
of  the  Himaiayahs.  The  first  locomotive  that  rolls  into  Delhi  will 
make  the  British  dominion  in  the  East  Indies  eternal." 

This  is  written  by  him  who  wrote  the  "  Glory  and  Shame 
of  England."  Ah !  the  Editor  of  the  Times  should  take 
shame  to  himself  for  thus  subsidizing  the  fine  spirit  of  that 
gallant  paladin — in  thus  emasculating  the  patriot  whose 
lance  smote  upon  the  towers  and  temples  of  English  pride 
and  arrogance.  The  passage  needs  no  words.  It  is  intro- 
duced only  to  show  with  what  christian  temper  our  Consul 
discards  his  ancient  grudges.  He  has  tried  North  and  South, 
Union  and  Disunion,  and  found  them  wanting — to  him,  at 
least.  They  have  not  fostered  the  accommodating  patriot. 
Long  ago  he  rowed  John  Bull  up  the  Rio  Salado,  and  now  he 
turns  to  John,  looking  for  his  own  salt.  He  proposes  to  try 
John  against  slavery,  even  as  he  tried  the  Southern  planters 
in  its  support,  and  as  he  subsequently  tried,  in  vain,  the  mid- 
dle men  and  the  conservatives.  In  all  these  processes,  whe- 
ther for  or  against  the  South,  he  is  still  looking  for  refuge 
in  the  wool  of  Cuffee.  It  will  be  hard,  where  the  politician 
is  so  accommodating,  if  he  does  not  find  his  refuge  in  some 
appropriate  quarter. 
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We  do  not  see  that  we  need  to  waste  more  words  upon  the 
wooly  works  and  workings  of  our  Consul.  It  would  be  sim-' 
ply  a  waste  of  ammunition,  Mr.  Lester  is  quite  too  well 
known  in  this  country,  to  render  it  possible  that  any  body, 
knowing  their  source,  should  look  into  these  letters  to  the 
London  Times.  If  read,  they  are  simply  suicidal.  They  cut 
their  own  sinews,  at  all  events,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  faculty 
of  our  author,  like  that  of  the  tumble-bug,  to  have  his  little 
globe,  segregated  with  so  much  pains,  for  his  own  use,  from 
the  manure  heap,  rolling  back  upon  him  the  moment  he  at- 
tempts to  rise.  His  political  passages  are  really  only  so  ma- 
ny skips  of  the  flea. 

Yet,  even  the  skips  of  a  flea  may  afibrd  some  amusement, 
and  such  skippings  as  these  of  our  Consul,  need  to  be  seen 
only,  to  produce  merriment  enough.  If  it  will  give  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Times  any  satisfaction  to  suppose  that  the  railway 
project  in  India  has  scared  our  planters  out  of  their  senses, 
why,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  him  enjoy  it.  But  to  us,  the  whole 
statement  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false.  We  can  but  laugh  at 
the  whole  tissue  of  absurdities  in  this  connection.  The  wool 
wasted  in  India,  will  not  compare,  in  quantity  or  quality, 
with  that  which  American  Cufiee  discards  from  his  poll  at 
every  midsummc^r  shearing ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  talk  about 
the  capability  of  India  soil  for  the  production  of  American 
cotton,  and  the  capacity  of  the  natives  for  that  steady  and 
regular  industry,  by  which  it  is  to  be  cultivated  and  pre- 
pared for  market,  these  are  only  old  jokes  in  politics,  which 
it  must  cost  the  Times  itself,  a  sardonic  grin,  to  hear.  The* 
portrait  of  Southern  Statesmen,  looking  aghast  with  terror 
at  this  new  form  of  danger,  positively  brings  the  tears  ioto 
our  eyes.  We  are  reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the  curious 
sentiment  of  wonder,  mixed  with  fun,  exhibited  by  the  Vene- 
tians, when  they  looked  up  to  see  the  bomb-balloons,  with 
which  Radetzky  attempted  to  batter  the  Sea  city  into  submis- 
sion. Nothing  can  be  more  richly  ridiculous  to  the  tbreateik- 
ed  party.  Positively,  if  we  were  on  evidence,  and  under  oath, 
xve  should  say  that  our  Southern  politicians  and  planners,  not . 
one  in  fifty  thousand,  ever  till  now,  heard  a  syllable  of  this 
monstrous  and  devouring  danger,  .which,  accordingtto4he* 
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account  of  ^^our  Consur'  has  put  them  in  such  mortal 
terror — threatening  Cuffee^s  wool,  by  the  recovery  of  waste 
wool  in  India. 

We  may  add  that  "  the  Times"  is  not  wholly  deceived  by 
his  American  Correspondent.  He  uses  him,  but  sees  through 
him.  He  sees  that  all  is  gammon  which  he  reports,  but 
he  employs  it,  nevertheless  as  pahukim ;  knowing  that,  to  the 
ignorant,  a  folly  may  be  made  gospel,  and  that  a  falsehood, 
if  it  goes  undetected,  is  perhaps  just  as  valuable  to  a  politi- 
cian as  the  truth.  The  Editor  of  the  Times  accompanies 
the  letter  of  ^^  Our  Consul"  with  a  column  and  a  half  of 
commentary.  He  welcomes  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Lester 
in  grateful  terms,  adopting  readily  his  conclusion,  and — but 
hear  him : — 

^  The  profit  of  the  cotton  cultivation  has  ever  been  the  chief  element 
in  the  value  of  the  negro,  and  when  the  former  £a]1s  below  zero, 
the  latter  will  be  nil.  Thus,  this  dark  incubus  which  has  always 
rested  over  the  soil  and  prospects  of  the  Union,  which  has  puzzled 
statesmen,  and  occupied  philanthropists,  and  which  seems  so  obstinate 
that  the  mere  cost  of  abolition,  should  it  ever  be  effected,  is  estimated 
at  300,000,000^.,  but  of  which  the  cost  is  the  very  least  difiBcolty, 
disappears  like  a  summer  cloud.  We  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  it  is  gone.  It  expires  from  simple  exhaustion.  Solid  as  it  seems, 
it  is  but  a  bubble,  blown  up  by  a  speculation,  which,  meeting  with  an 
unexpected  rival,  falls  below  paying  point,  and  leaves  the  '*  domestic 
institution"  as  valueless  as  the  decayed  butler  of  a  reduced  gentleman. 
Thus  inscrutable  Pkovidbkce  performs  with  a  touch,  the  work  on 
which  we  had  been  la>isbing  our  interest  for  ages.  While  the  pladd 
Hindoo  picks  the  cotton,  cleans  the  fleecy  crop,  and  then,  with  wonder- 
ing obedience,  feeds  the  fire  of  the  locomotive,  waves  the  flag,  or  turns 
the  points,  he  is  unwittingly  knocking  the  fetters  off  three  millions 
children  of  Ham  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  He  underbids  the 
negroes  toil,  for  the  latter  is  doubly  chargeable,  for  coercion  as  well  as 
for  maintenance.  By  the  same  unexpected  interposition  the  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  is  removed,  and  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  will  forget  their  feuds.  Such  is  the  prospect  of 
which  we  are  allowed  one  happy  glimpse  in  the  letter  of  our  Ameri* 
can  correspondent,  and  we  cannot  but  add  that,  if  this  could  be  eficcted, 
we  on  our  side  of  the  water  should  be  spared  a  prodigious  deal  of 
j^lanthropy  of  the  most  unctuous  and  most  surfeiting  description.'* 
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But,  in  the  next  breath,  to  salve  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  mollify  our  apprehensions,  he  adds — ^'  it  must  take 
many  years  before  the  cotton  crop  of  India,  can  at  all  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  all  over  the  world.**  There 
is  then  room  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  even  with  a  waste 
of  wool  in  India,  greater  than  the  whole  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  railroads  to  bring  it  in,  there  is  still  left 
enough  for  our  Cufiees  to  do  in  cotton.  The  three  millions 
of  Ham's  children  are  given  a  longer  respite  for  cotton  pick- 
ing. Nay,  as  the  gracious  editor  proceeds,  it  appears  that 
they  may  even  continue  to  increase  indefinitely,  as  these 
greatly  oppressed  negroes  do  contrive  to  increase,  and  still 
the  profits  continue  undiminished — ^a  fact  which  is  fatal  to 
Mr.  Lester's  hope  of  breaking  their  bonds,  by  making  their 
labor  valueless. 

^  The  world  will  never  have  too  much  of  what  it  really  needs.  Cod 
sidering,  then,  the  growing  demands  of  all  nations,  we  see  very  slight 
prospect  of  India  getting  so  beforehand  with  the  world  as  to  ruin  the 
American  cotton  planter.  We  may  confidently  predict  that  there  will 
be  many  risings  and  fallings  in  the  cotton-market,  and  many  fortunes 
won  and  lost  in  New-York,  before  things  have  settled  down  to  such  a 
permanent  depreciation  as  this  must  suppose." 

We  are  encouraged,  we  breathe  again,  and  are  not  unwil- 
ling that  John  Bull  should  "  rejoice  to  think,"  relying  on 
Mr  Lester's  assurances,  **  that  the  Americans  anticipate  so 
much  from  incipient  Indian  railways." 
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Art.  Vlll. — Busy  Moments  op  an  Idle  Woman. 
New  York.    Appleton  &  Co.     1853. 

This  IS  decidedly  a  dever  book.  Rumour  affirms  that 
it  is  the  production  of  one  of  our  towns-women.  If  so,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  possession  of  one^  who 
may  claim  a  place,  at  least,  equal  to  any  in  the  walks  of 
female  literature.  The  Authoress  is  a  true  wcman — her 
eye  never  fails  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  dress  of 
every  lady  she  meets,  and  she  reports  it  with,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much  detail. 

Three  of  the  tales  appear  mtended  to  bear  directly  upon 
our  Charleston  Society,  which  the  writer  unequivocally 
condemns.  That  there  is  much  to  condemn,  is  unquestion- 
ble ;  but  he  who  condemns  in  toto  will  be  chargeable  with 
having  looked  at  but  one  side  of  the  question.  Society 
with  us  depends  neither  upon  family,  nor  upon  wealth,  but 
is,  in  some  measure,  dependant  upon  both.  The  merely 
rich  could  not  support  it,  and  even  they  would  not  expel 
the  well-born  poor,  from  the  circle  in  which  their  fathers 
moved.  Now,  while  the  former  may  partake  of  its  joys  to 
the  dregs,  the  latter  must,  perforce,  devote  more  or  less  time, 
(and  generally  more  than  less)  to  family  cares.  Women  are 
not  less  happy  because  invested  with  the  cares  of  a  family; 
and  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  patient  and  bustling 
Fanny  Lawrence,  with  all  her  children  and  housekeeping,  is 
a  far  happier  woman  than  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Atherton, 
or  the  ambitious  Mrs.  Grey.  The  "re*  angusta  domi^'*'*  is  by 
no  means  an  evil,  if  the  parties  have  the  courage  to  bear  it 
bravely.  Instead  of  a  glorious  compromise  between  a 
European  Summer  and  a  Southern  Winter,  fancy  the  hap- 
piness of  foregoing  some  cherished  luxury,  in  order  that  the 
loved  partner  may  be  gratified  with  his  or  her  peculiar 
fancy. 

Wealth  appears  to  be  neccessary,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
happiness  ;  but  we  contend  that  the  very  wealthy  know  noth- 
ing of  the  greatest  happiness,  that,  namely,  which  spring  from 
self-denial     So  long  as  persons,  not  very  wealthy,  form  a  con- 
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stituent  part  of  our  society,  so  long  must  it  lie  open  to  our 
writer's  strictures.  Our  wives  devote  themselves  to  family 
cares,  not  because  they  are  intellectually,  or  morally,  inferior 
to  Mrs.  Mordaunt  Grey,  but  because  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  house,  depend  upon  it — and  it  is  questionable, 
whether  Mrs.  Grey  can,  at  all,  appreciate  the  perennial 
springs  of  happiness,  which  minister  to  the  well  being  of  the 
secluded  wife,  whose  lot  she  so  haughtily  disdains  and 
bewails. 

The  Author  gives,  in  two  or  three  of  her  tales,  sagacious 
counsels  to  young  girls,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
and  their  conduct  in  life.  Our  only  objection  is  that  these 
counsels  proceed,  in  the  one  case,  from  a  lady,  who  speaks 
from  bitter  experience,  and  the  other,  from  a  young  person, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  no  experience  at  all.  The  doc- 
trine of  c^mpromises^may  make  any  household  comfortable^ 
even  where  no  love  warms  the  heart.  But  compromise 
always  implies  opposition,  and  opposition  isfataltomatrimo- 
Rial  happiness.  In  the  present  condition  of  society,  the 
happiness  of  marriage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  and  no* 
where  is  the  whole  theory  of  marriage  so  well  condensed, 
as  in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Where  love 
has  established  her  dwelling,  there  is  no  call  for  compro- 
mises ;  and  the  man  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  a  loving 
and  dutiful  wife,  is  no  better  than  a  brute.  But  even  he, 
brute  though  he  niay  be,  can  never  deprive  such  a  wife  of 
one  essential  ingredient  in  all  true  happiness,  a  conscious- 
nessof  having  discharged  her  duty.  F.  A.  P. 
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Art.  IX.— critical  NOTICES. 

Trtuoits  Letter  on  the  IHplotnatic  System  of  the  United  States^ 
like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  exhibits,  throughout,  good 
taste  and  good  stjie,  and  merits  consideration.  He  does  not,  we  think, 
make  quite  so  much  out  of  the  new  government  regulations  of  Diplo- 
matic costume,  as  he  might  have  done ;  for  really,  as  this  country  is 
served  abroad,  too  frequently,  this  subject  of  costume  is  the  most  serious 
portion  of  Diplomacy.  In  fact,  the  matter  is  of  some  importance,  any 
how;  and  we  are  half  disposed  to  think  that  Government  has  not  shown 
iUelf  quite  so  shrewd,  in  this  affair — putting  aside,  wholly,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  argumentum  adpopulum — as  in  that  of  others  less  import- 
ant Fashion  is  a  power,  which  democracy  must  not  disdain,  however 
Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  may.  Shaws^  like  words,  are  things !  and  assert 
themselves  in  pow-r  over  men  as  well  as  things.  They  are  sensible 
things  in  Europe,  are  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  the  whole 
mind  of  the  country  tacitly  recognizes  their  importance.  Costume  has  its 
value  and  indices  everywhere — nowhere,  perhaps,  more  than  in  this  coun- 
try. We  distinguish  between  the  dress  of  the  military  man  and  the  civilian. 
Why?  In  order  that  they  may  be  distinguished,  separately,  and  the  proper 
place  assigned  to  each.  We  distinguish  between  the  costumes  of  judges 
and  people,  for  the  same  reasons ;  and  every  man,  of  any  degree  of  so- 
cial experience,  must  be  aware  that  authority  has  need  to  be  strengthened 
in  every  way,  against  that  usurping  insolence  of  vulgarity,  which  ac- 
knowleges  externals  far  sooner  than  latent  moral  clainos,  and  is  forever 
assiduous  to  break  down  the  distinctions  which  keep  it  in  its  proper 
place,  and  at  a  becoming  distance.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Marcy  has 
made  something  of  a  concession — we  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  a  de- 
signed one — to  this  brutal,  insolent  and  usurping  spirit,  by  the  recent 
instructions  to  our  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  Had  he  counselled 
them  against  using  their  silly  tongues,  in  sneering  at  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, when  abroad,  as  they  are  quite  too  much  reported  to  be— 
purcha<^ing  toleration  from  the  foreign  aristocrat,  at  the  cost  of  patriot- 
ism, and  their  individual  manhood — we  should  have  been  much  better 
satisfied  with  his  instructions.  But  the  question  occurs,  what  is  there  in 
our  institutions  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  an  official  costume  in  civil, 
as  well  as  in  military  and  naval  life  ?  Why  not  conform,  when  in  En- 
rope,  to  the  usages  of  Europe  ?  ^'  Do,  in  Rome,  as  Rome  does,^  is  a 
maxim,  which,  with  its  understood  moral  qualifications,  has  received  the 
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sanction  of  two  thousand  years  of  experience.  Does  tiie  braid,  the 
sword,  the  eagle,  lessen  the  degree  of  republicanism  in  the  representa- 
tive ? — does  it  show  inconsistently  with  the  principles  of  the  country  t 
In  no  wise  I  The  star,  the  eagle,  are  both  national  badges,  and  whe< 
ther  a  dress  coat  shall  have  braid  upon  the  breast,  is  a  question,  that 
might  be  left  to  the  tailor,  quite  as  safely  as  the  silk  that  lines  the  skirts. 
Why  not  the  sword,  which,  only  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  part  of  the 
civic  and  social  dress  of  every  citizen  of  the  mark  of  a  gentleman — 
every  man,  not  absolutely  a  rascal.  The  chapeau  bras  is  now  simply 
military,  in  this  country ;  what  is  there  in  its  shape  to  render  it  hostile 
to  republicanism,  at  least  when  worn  abroad?  The  shape  of  the  same 
block  of  beaver  might  be  confided  to  the  hatter,  as  the  coat  to  the  tailor, 
and  no  party  be  the  wiser,  p^haps,  and  none,  certainly,  the  worse.  But 
if  brud,  and  hat,  and  sword,  and  star,  and  plume,  be  inconsistent  with 
our  drab-coloured  principles,  then  strip  them  from  all  official  jackets  and 
heads.  Strip  your  soldiers,  your  sailors — all.  Subject  Winfield  Scott 
to  the  government  tailor ; — for,  surely,  costume  being  a  subject  of  na- 
tional concern — there  should  be  such  an  official; — and  summon  home 
all  commodores  from  abroad,  that  you  may  tear  away  the  ridiculous 
gold  lace  from  their  portlily  padded  bosoms.  If  our  people  require  the 
abolition  of  all  external  signs  of  authority — if  it  provokes  their  gorge 
that  their  own  employees  should  wear  a  dress  that  is  hardly  proper  for 
themselves, — then  do  the  work  of  clipping,  cutting,  tearing  and  ripping, 
on  the  most  general  scale,  and  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  all  odious  signs  of 
place,  honor  and  distinction.  Let  us  reject  all  colours  but  the  drab,  all 
decorations  but  those  which  will  hide  dirt ;  all  badges  of  power,  which 
might  persuade  the  wearer  to  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  he  holds  his 
honors  only  at  the  mercy  of  a  vain,  weak,  vicious,  capricious  and  tho- 
roughly vulgar  mob.  It  is  much  easier  for  our  diploroates  abroad  to 
wear  a  court  dres^s  than  that  of  a  ploughman,  as  our  Secretary  will 
some  day  find.  To  costume  a  gentleman  in  any  situation,  in  a  style 
absolutely  contrasted  with  those  around  him,  will  be  to  mortify  him  only, 
or  to  compel  explanations  at  which  his  pride  will  revolt,  and  which  will 
only  render  his  country, — which  has  required  it, — ridiculous.  A  sturdy 
forester,  in  his  hunting-shirt  and  fringes,  may  make  his  way  into  a  fine 
circle  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  will  be  sustained  for  a  while, 
by  the  surprise  and  curiosity  of  the  company,  and  by  his  own  effrontery ; 
and,  really,  such  a  costume  would  be  much  more  in  character,  in  a  pre- 
sentation at  a  foreign  court,  than  that  which  is  prescribed  to  our  func- 
tionaries. In  Europe,  it  is  the  policy  of  government  to  maintain  ex- 
ternal shows,  as  popularly  imposing,  and  compulsive  of  respect    When 
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we  studiously  throw  them  off,  and  require  the  £ar(^>eaD  goveniineutii  to 
receive  our  representatives  in  a  habit  markedly  contrasted  with  their 
own,  it  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  their  people  against  their  authorities,  and 
will  necessarily  provoke  some  feeling,  and  possibly,  some  suspidoiia, 
which  will  increase  the  usual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. Now,  were  we  to  adopt  the  right  rule,  and,  in  a  manly  way,  de- 
clare ourselves  to  Europe,  our  diplomates  should  be  sent  abroad,  spedallj 
instructed  to  hear  the  star  upon  the  bosom ;  the  sign  of  that  pure  jonnf^ 
light  of  liberty,  which  is  our  mission  :  to  wear  about  the  neck  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  the  Eagle,  that  fierce  and  powerful  bird,  which  is  ihe 
emblem  of  our  strength,  out"  vigour,  and  our  high  ambition ;  the  sword, 
by  the  side  of  our  official,  being  crowned,  also,  with  the  same  proud, 
fearkss  aspirant  for  glory.  Then  should  they  behold,  everywhere,  the 
signs  in  our  banner,  and  the  emblems  of  our  strength.  We  are  nd 
ashamed  of  such  signs, — we  should  not  seem  ashamed  of  (hem, — naj, 
we  should  proudly  af^ert  their  presence,  and  our  pride  in  them,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  gorgeous  circles  of  Christendom.  There  is  something 
excessively  piUable,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  idea  that  our  public  function- 
aries should  be  sent  abroad  as  living  advertisements  of  our  frugality  and 
simplicity,  and  the  severity  of  our  manners  ;  when  it  is  known  that,  in 
the  character  of  such  advertisements,  they  are  so  many  stalking  horees 
of  falsehood — that  we  are  not  frugal  in  expenditure,  not  simple  of  habit, 
not  severe  of  moral ;  but  that  we  spend  the  people's  money  lavishly, 
wantonly,  to  the  grievous  wrong  of  the  people,  and  mostly  to  their 
grievous  delusion  also ;  that  we  are  vain  and  ostentatious  of  habit  and 
show;  and  as  for  moral — but  that  subject  opens  too  sad  a  history  of  de- 
bauchery and  divorce,  which  needs  a  reference  only;  and,  for  that  mal- 
ter,  the  drunken,  debauched,  vulgar  and  silly  persons,  whom  we  have,  at 
different  periods  sent  abroad  as  our  diplomates,  will  answer  all  needful 
purposes  of  self-publication. 

But  we  have  wasted  too  much  space  on  this  fustian  subject,  though 
the  next  we  shall  approach,  is  somewhat  ftistian  also,  ^is  is  the  inad- 
equacy of  diplomatic  salaries.  This  constitutes  a  considerable  portioa 
of  Mr.  Trescott's  letter.  Now,  reasoning  from  the  rest,  and  from  the 
soii  of  intercourse  which  our  ministers  are  (seemingly)  required  by  this 
government  to  keep  up  abroad,  to  what  should  they  be  adequate?  To 
the  purposes  of  society  ?  By  no  means.  The  American  Government, 
eleariy,  no  more  expects  its  representatives  abroad  to  mii^le  with  soci- 
ety, than  it  expects  them  to  dress  according  to  the  requisitions  of  society. 
If  drab  is  to  be  the  wear,  why  let  drab  be  the  manners  also.  Drab  din- 
ners at  home,  drab  dress  at  court,  drab  forever  more,  and  in  all  aitua- 
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tioDS.  Of  course  their  usefulness  is  abridged :  but  what  matter  ?  Govern- 
ment bases  no  caIcalatio'tts-nj)on  their  supposed  usefulness.  They  are 
not  expected  to  be  useful,  except  as  a  sort  of  clerks  at  counter,  to  sign 
drafb,  vis^  passports,  and  report,  what  they  hear  daily  to  Washington* 
Of  course,  if  the  American  Congress  beheld  their  duties  in  a  diflferent 
light,  they  would  give  them  an  adequate  allowance  for-,  dinners,  at  bM 
events.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham^  quoted  by  Mr.  Trescott,  insists  upon 
the  superiority  of  his  dinners  over  those  of  the  President  He  had,  nqi 
doubt,  good  reason  for  his  boast;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  subject  of 
his  boast  was  one  regarded  as  quite  legitimate  among  the  British  people. 
All  people  of  the  Anglo  Norman  race  must  have  good  dinners,  if  you 
would  have  good  work  out  of  them.  Their  intellectual  capacity  depends 
upon  their  feed.  Their  brains  are  approachable  only  through  their 
bowels,  and  their  affections  and  sympathies  are  only  accessible  through 
the  medium  of  a  good  digestion.  Even  a  Bible  society  cannot  maintain, 
itself,  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  by  the  help  of  an  annual  dinner. 
It  may  not  be  so  with  other  races,  though  with  all,  we  take  it,  a  dinner 
is  a  vast  help  to  diplomacy. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  good  diplomacy,  and  able  diplo- 
mates,  somethmg  may  be  said,  if  not  by  way  of  exhortation,  at  least 
in  anticipation  of  the  future.  Mr.  Trescott,  in  a  well  written  passage  of 
this  letter,  has  dwelt  upon  their  duties,  and  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
preparatory  training.  We  should  like  to  quote  this  portion  of  his 
pamphlet,  did  space  permit.  But  we  cannot.  We  grant  a  portion  of 
his  statement,  and  freely  admit  that  there  are  times  and  cases,  when  a 
diplomate  can  do  eminently  good  service  to  his  country.  But,  ordina- 
rily, we  doubt  if  this  is  the  case ;  and  this  brings  us  to  yet  another 
matter.  Why  does  Mr.  Trescott,  at  this  late  day,  insist  upon  the  uses 
and  value  of  a  system  which  Europe  has  actually  employed  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  with  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  at  all  times?  One  would  think  that  there  could  :bd 
no  discussion  noWy  touching  the  uses  of  diplomacy,  and  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  good  diplomates  abroad.  But,  that  our  author  considers  it 
necessary  to  urge  the  argument,  only  shows  that  he  has  snuffed  up  signs 
of  doubt  upon  the  subject,  such  as  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  other 
senses.  The  truth  is,  that  but  for  the  patronage  which  our  diplomacy 
affords  to  government,  the  whole  system  would  be  in  danger  of  overthrow 
at  the  hands  of  democracy  !  They  would  find  that,  in  respect  to  our 
relations  with  the  great  majority  of  foreign  States,  the  real  business  o( 
the  nation  could  be  transacted  as  well  by  a  trust- worthy  commercial 
agent,  as  by  a  professional  diplomate— whatever  his  learning  or  expe- 
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rience — at  a  large  salary.  The  exceptions  to  this  conviction  would  be 
found  only  in  our  relations  with  such  governments  as  those  of  France 
and  England ;  and  even  with  these,  the  practice  and  experience  of  recent 
times  has  done  much  towards  lessening  the  importance  of  resident  min- 
isters; for  we  see  that  when  a  special  difficulty  occurs  between  the 
nations,  special  ministers  are  sent  between  them,  having  in  view  only 
the  adjustment  of  the  one  subject  which  occasions  their  employment. 
Now,  while  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  really  much  better  to  have  a 
resident  minister  equal  to  such  emergencies,  yet,  as  the  thing,  according 
to  the  practice,  seems  almost  impossible,  we  are  half  persuaded  that  a 
commercial  agent,  to  attend  to  ordinary  business,  would  suffice  for  most 
of  our  foreign  relations,  leaving  it  to  the  occasional  necessity  to  find  its 
own  particular  diplomatist  The  truth  is,  that  the  necessity  for  resident 
ministers  does  not  now  exist  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago.  Times,  people, 
government,  all,  have  undergone  such  changes,  as  render  the  use^  of  a 
minister,  such  as  he  was  then,  utterly  unnecessary  now.  Intelligence  ia 
not  now  confiued  to  diplomatic  agents.  The  press,  in  half  the  number 
of  cases,  anticipates  the  diplomate.  News  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,  the  very  air  is  a  popular  conductor,  and 
to  stifle  its  breathings  and  speech,  are  clearly  impossible.  The  old 
fashioned  system  of  intrigue — through  fine  women,  and  down  the  bade 
stairs,  and  by  petty  wiles,  breaking  of  seals,  counterfeiting  letters,  buying 
up  agents,  corruption  on  all  hands — the  exercise  of  which  constituted 
but  too  commonly  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  of  the  andent  diplomate, 
is  now,  only  in  part,  possible — is  only  practised  in  degree,  and  forms  no 
part  of  our  policy ;  however,  it  may  be  still  necessary  in  regions  wbich 
insist  upon  a  secret  police,  and  eVen  more  secret  policy.  In  American 
diplomacy,  there  can  be  no  secret  conditions  of  a  treaty,  or  they  are  bold 
and  unlawful  usurpations  which  should  cost  a  minister  his  head.  It  is 
not  denied  that  a  diplomate  may  be  a  man  equally  good  and  able — 
equal  to  emergencies  as  they  arise — capable  of  maintaining  his  country  *3 
argument  by  his  wisdom ;  capable  of  maintaining  her  honor  by  his  vir- 
tues. Find  us  such  men,  and  make  them  residents  at  such  courts,  as 
from  the  exigent  nature  of  our  relations  with  them,  continually  occarring 
in  new  phases,  we  may  seem  to  require;  but  beyond  France  and  Eng- 
land— and,  with  reference  to  the  future,  Russia — ^it  is  with  some  hesita- 
tion that  we  admit  the  necessity  of  a  representative  to  any  foreign  court, 
ranking  above  a  Ohargi^  or  a  Consul.  But,  even  as  Charg^  and  Con- 
sul— to  be  sure  of  wise  and  good  men,  you  must  make  their  compensa- 
tion adequate  to  their  position,  and  to  your  own.  They  must  not  be 
shamed  in  society  by  your  meanness.    You  must  not  insist  upon  sending 
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them  in  drab.  They  should  be  supplied  abundantly  with  soap,  and 
ought  to  have  an  allowance,  which  will  permit  them  a  ride  in  a  carriage 
at  St  James's,  or  upon  a  donkey  at  Naples.  We  trust,  whatever  our 
scruples  may  be,  that  Mr.  Butler,  to  whom  this  very  clever  letter  of  Mr. 
Trescott  is  addressed,  will  think  seriously  upon  the  subjects  which  are 
thus  impressively  brought  to  his  notice.  The  policy  of  the  country  is 
either  to  abolish  the  present  diplomatic  relations  every  where,  or  to  see 
that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  are  not  sent  abroad  as  paupers, 
provoking  the  scorn  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  commiseration  of  the  intelli- 
gent Down  with  drab,  or  down  with  foreign  diplomacy,  altogether, 
should  be  the  ultimatum  of  all  honest  democrats. 

Edward  Everett  We  are  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  copies  of 
his  **  Remarks  on  Stability  and  Progress/'  made  4th  July,  1853,  and  the 
"Correspondence  on  the  proposed  Tripartite  Convention,  relative  to 
Cuba,"  which  began,  originally,  while  Mr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  continued,  subsequently,  by  Mr.  Everett,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  that  station.  This  latter  pamphlet  contains  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Everett,  M.  le  Comte  de  Sartig^  M.  de  Turgot,  Mr* 
Crampton,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ;  and,  along  with  these,  we  have  the  proj6t  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion. These  are  fitly  concluded  by  the  recent  (unoflficial)  reply  of  Mr. 
Everett  to  Lord  John  Russell.  The  merits  of  this  correspondence  have 
already  been  made  known  to  the  public,  and  a  special  examination  of  it 
occurs  in  the  opening  article  of  the  present  issue  of  this  periodical.  In 
respect  to  the  American  argument  in  reply  to  the  British  and  French 
governments,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  honest  and  intel- 
ligent Americans ;  and  the  conclusion  of  our  Secretary,  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  the  European  potentates,  in  respect  to  the  guaranties  required 
for  Cuba,  has  been  sustained  everywhere  in  our  country,  by  the  most 
spontaneous  and  wholesome  public  opinion.  The  unofficial  reply  of  Mr. 
Everett,  recently  made,  to  Lord  John  RusselFs  letter,  has,  indeed,  met 
with  censure ;  not  because  of  its  argument — which  is  admitted  to  be  as 
admirable  in  its  tone  as  it  is  efifective  in  its  statement  of  the  case — but 
as  it  was  unofficial.  It  has  been  held  to  be  a  gratuitous  interference,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ex-Secretary,  in  the  duties  which  specially  devolve  upon 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  state.  This  is  pure  absurdity : — 
as  if  every  citizen  had  not  the  same  right  to  do  what  Mr.  Everett  has 
done  :  argue  the  case  with  Lord  John  Russell,  if  he  will,  through  the 
press,  and  vindicate  the  action  of  the  American  government  Mr.  Eve- 
rett had  the  right,  in  common  with  every  other  citizen,  to  do  so.    He 
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had,  perbaps,  a  better  right.  The  justificatkm  of  the  course  taken  by 
oi|r  government,  and  of  the  argument  employed  by  it^  was,  in  fiact,  his 
own  justification  ;  which,  as  an  able  and  honourable  gentleman,  properly 
tenadous,  at  once,  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  position,  he  was  re- 
quired to  defend.  We  are  pleased  with  the  equal  good  taste  and  spirit 
with  which  this  justification  has  been  put  in,  and  with  the  reply  made 
to  the  weak,  and,  somewhat,  impertinent  letter  of  Lord  Russell.  Rcjedr 
ii^,  however,  the  special  plea  of  right,  which  Mr.  Everett  might  make, 
for  assuming  the  reply  to  this  noblemiin^  it  is  enough  for  us  that,  as  a 
atizen^  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  review  the  letter  of  the  British  officii^; 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  on  the  possession  of  citizens  who  are 
bold  enough,  and  capable  enough,  to  meet  the  assailant,  in  any  field, 
without  waiting  for  a  government  commission,  and  even  in  anticipation 
of  all  official  responses.  A  government  thus  sustained  by  its  simfJe  dti' 
zens,  can  never  fail  of  being  well  served — ^its  people  will  never  lack  of 
champions  in  the  hour  of  its  exigency.  We.  should,  be  very  sorry  to 
see,  or  to  suffer,  this  honourable  spirit,  and  this  brave,  ready  talent,  of 
our  citizens,  to  be  anywhere  rebuked,  disparaged,  or  driven  irom  tke 
performance  of  this  honourable  service,  by  the  oblique  sneer  and  cen- 
sure of  the  partisan  and  the  selfish*  Qpe  feels  surprise,  indeed,  tbat 
there  should  seem  to  exist  any  necessity  for  this  sort  of  language  in 
such  a  case.  The  simple  minded  man  naturally  exclaims  against  the 
possibility  of  such  being  the  requital  for  such  service.  But  he  is  yet  to 
learn  what  a  dirty  animal  the  political  partisan  sometimes  becomes— 
how  he  will  roll  himself,  of  his  own  motion,  in  tJiQ  d^V^Wl^Jp  <wder 
vhathe  may  befoul  his  opponent.  In  brief,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  the  whig  nominee  for  the  Presidency  ;  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  c^vent,  there  are  not  wanting  creatures  to  disparage  tke 
good  service  which  he  has  done  as  a  citizen.  They  intimate  that  be  bas 
taken  the  field  thus  eariy,  in  anticipation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  simply  that  he  may  make  capital,  out  of  it 
for  himself— that  he  may  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  d^nw- 
cratic  party.  This  is  possible;  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Everett  has  fiw^' 
cied  that,  by  showing  himself  able,  in  defending  the. cause  of  his  countiy, 
he  is  doing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  a  political  service.  Yield  all  tbat 
is  thus  imputed  to  him,  of  sel6shnes8,  and  what  then  ?  Who  objects  to 
this. honourable  ambition  ?  Who  objects  to  any  citizen,  having  anion- 
ourable  ambition,  putting  himself  honourably  forward  when  he  can! 
Had  be  done  a  mean  thing— had  he  pursued  a  base  cunning — had  b« 
resorted  to  dirty  arts,  and  proceedings  meant  to  disparage  the  hononr 
and  worth  of  his  opponents— there  might  be  ground  for  cavil  and  sneer, 
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and  aomeihiiig  worae.  But  we  should  like  to  possess  three  hundred  cit- 
izens, as  able  and  as  willing  to  answer  my  Lord  John  as  Mr.  Everett* 
We  are  no  supporters  of  Mr.  Everett  We  are  democrats,  as  fast  in  the 
faith  as  any  in  the  land.  But  we  belong  to,  and  trust  we  represent, 
that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  which  can  recognize  frankly,  and 
do  justice  with  free  voice — ay,  and  clapping  of  hands  even — ^to  the  hon- 
ourable performance  of  an  opponent.  We  trust,  moreover,  that  the 
whig  party  will  always  be  in  possession  of  such  talents  in  its  ranks,  a^ 
will  compel  our  rivalry — as  will  keep  u»  to  the  stretch  of  our  tether — 
the  full  play  of  all  our  strength,  and  speed,  and  skill,  and  mettle — that 
the  side  which  we  espouse  shall  always  be  an  able,  a  vigourous,  a  well 
performing,  and  an  honourable  side.  Democracy  can  exist  in  its  purity 
and  strength  only  so  long  as  there  is  an  able  opposition,  to  prevent  us 
from  splitting  among  ourselves ;  or — which  is  more — to  keep  us  from 
sinking  into  that  lowest  depth  of  political  corruption,  when  there  shall 
cease  to  be  any  call  upon  the  people  for  talents,  study,  great  personal 
wortii,  and  always  honourable  conduct  We  take  pride  in  eulogizing 
the  virtues  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  his  talents,  while  opposing  his  politics. 
We  trust  that  he  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  whigs,  and  that  we  shall 
beat  him,  through  an  equal,  and  a.  gentleman — one  with  worth  and  edu- 
cation, and  ability,  like  his  own. — So  much  for  the  relation  which  he 
bears  to  this  correspondence  with  the  European  diplomates,  on  the  Tri- 
partite Treaty,  and  the  opinions  which  have  been  occasionally  expressed 
by  reason  of  his  unofficial  reply  to  the  official  letter  of  Lord  Russell. 
Our  limits  prevent  us  from  saying  more  in  respect  to  his  pamphlet,  on 
**  Stability  and  Progress,"  than  that  his  remarks  on  these  topics,  like  all 
that  issues  from  his  pen,  are  sensible  and  thoughtful,  and  fluently  and 
gracefully  expressed ;  and  that  they  properly  distinguish  between  that 
base  conservatis0\,  which  is  stagnation,  and  that  which  is  just  develop- 
ment ;  between  that  progress  which  is  mere  brutality  and  insanity,  and 
that  which  is  the  legitimate  necessity  of  every  people  that  would  live — 
a  progress  which,  carrying  truth  and  honour  in  its  heart,  and  law  and 
justice  inscribed,  as  the  sacred  watchwords — and  strife  words,  if  need 
be — on  sword  and  banner,  must  pass  from  conquest  to  conquest,  find- 
ing stability  in  its  very  progress,  and  security  in  its  every  march. 

The  Mud  Cabin  ;  by  Warren  Isham,  (Appleton  &  Co.)  This  is 
an  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa :  to  show  that  our  British  breth- 
ren have  their  glass  houses  as  well  as  our  elves,  and  to  amuse  us  with 
the  exquisite  effect,  to  be  easily  produced  upon  their  roo^  by  an  occa- 
a&>nal  citaraec  of  pelVes  fr<mi  an  American  arbest    *'The  character 
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and  tendency  of  British  institntionsy  as  illostrated  in  their  effect  upon 
human  character  and  destiny,^'  is  our  author's  secondary  Utle ;  and  such 
a  showing  as  he  makes  under  it,  is,  in  Kentucky  |iar/anee,  ^a  caution  to 
the  natives."  The  misery  of  British  mud  hovels,  is  supposed  to  ofifer 
something  more  than  a  mere  contrast  to  those  of  Cuffee  and  Sambo,  in 
Southern  land ;  the  morality  of  British  Rural  Districts,  as  punted  by 
our  author's  pencil,  make  the  vices  of  our  wild  borders,  South  and 
West,  loom  up  almost  saintlily,  in  comparison ;  and  when  he  reviews  the 
general  condition  of  the  kingdom,  as  illustrated  by  the  career,  conduct, 
and  character  of  almost  all  the  labouring  classes,  we  begin  to  fancy  we 
hear  the  same  thunders  already  rolling,  that  buried  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  in  waters  of  sulphur  and  bitumen.  The  woes  of  Ireland,  the 
woes  of  silk  weavers,  the  woes  and  vices  of  all  sorts  of  people,  as 
affected  by  government,  are  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
through  scores  of  chapters,  with  the  keen  scent  of  the  blood-hound 
after  the  fugitive.  We  feel  Pharisaical,  rather,  as  we  read,  and  rub  our 
hands,  and  look  up  to  heaven,  and  praise  the  Lord  that  we  are  not  as 
other  men.  But,  not  to  gainsay  aiiy  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Isham,  in 
regard  to  the  short-comings  of  our  British  brethren,  most  of  which  we 
sincerely  believe  to  be  just  and  well  founded,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  our  political  and  social  philosopherBy 
lies  in  the  habit  of  staring  at  the  miseries  of  men,  with  the  sturdy  and 
insane  resolution  to  believe  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  otherwise.  Now 
we  believe,  as  Scripture  records,  that  it  is  not  meant  that  poverty  shall 
ever  die  out  of  the  land.  There  must  be  poverty,  there  must  be  misery, 
there  must  be  evil,  there  must  be  inequality.  Some  of  this  may  be 
mitigated  ;  but  the  question  is  one,  of  degree  only,  not  of  entirety.  A 
condition  of  unqualified  prosperity  is  not  possible,  and  suffering  is  a 
necessary  element  of  virtue.  When  you  look  at  squalid  poverty  and 
misery,  you  are  apt  to  have  your  imagination  filled  only  with  the  aspect 
of  evil,  which  is  before  you,  and  you  forget  to  ask,  what  are  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  good,  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  those  you  behokL 
This  is  a  vital  question.  We  believe  that  men,  in,  at  least,  half  the 
number  ot  cases,  make  their  own  scourges  and  torments ;  and  were  yon 
to  put  them  in  better  condition  to  day,  your  labor  would  be  in  vain — 
you  would  probably  find  them  in  worse  condition  to-morrow.  We  believe 
only  in  part,  in  the  continued  assertion,  which  is  the  common  assnmptioB 
now-a  days,  that  the  evils  of  society  flow  from  (rovernment.  The 
government  of  a  country,  which  usually  represents  its  most  intelligent 
minds,  has  no  policy,  and  can  enjoy  no  pleasure,  in  surveying  the  mise- 
ries of  its  people.    The  British  Government  especially,  which  is  one, 
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representing  an  enlarged  civilization,  and  a  high  intelligence,  cannot, 
surely  be  charged  with  deliberately  canning,  and  [with  malice  prepense 
devising,  a  condition  of  things  which  shall  make  its  people  groan  and 
suffer  under  their  fardek.  They  are  striving,  they  have  striven,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  t#  "benefit^  to  cherish,  and  to  improve  their  people. 
They  plant  colonies,  they  conquer  colonies,  they  explore  land  and  sea, 
in  search  of  provision,  the  opportunities  of  exchange,  the  means  of 
prosperity,  the  increase  of  means,  and  the  accumulation  of  all  possible 
resources,  for  life,  humanity  and  society.  They  may  make  mistakes — 
they  err,  no  doubt,  for  that  is  inseparable  from  human  fallibility — but 
compare  the  steadfastness  and  security  of  British  life,  and  prosperity,  with 
that  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Continent  of  Europe — make  the  com- 
parison of  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  other  nations  of  Europe, 
with  the  people  of  hers,  and  the  result  must  declare  wondrous- 
ly  for  her  superiority.  Look  at  France,  with  its  perpetual  fluctuations 
and  revolutions — look  at  Italy,  with  its  perpetual  volcanic  heanngs — the 
German  States,  groaning  and  crying  aloud — the  Russian  Serfs,  and 
the  Poles,  and  the  Hungarians — all — and  you  see  a  condition  of  popular 
fever,  want,  wo  and  unceasing  discontent,  which  absolutely  mock  the 
misery  in  these  English  cabins,  that  seems  so  deplorable.  England  errs, 
no  poubt,  in  respect  to  Ireland.  Her  policy,  caused  chiefly,  we  think,  by 
her  unnatural  connection  of  Church  and  State,  has  never  shown  a  magnan- 
imous aspect  to  the  Irish  people.  A  generous  and  liberal  policy  towards 
that  people,  might  yet  atone  for  the  past,  and  prevent  the  miseries 
which  threaten  in  the  future.  But,  taken  altogether,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  miseries  of  the  British  people,  are  due  eo  much  to  mis- 
government,  as  to  a  thousand  influences,  over  which  government  has  no 
manner  of  control.  The  course  of  trade,  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  machinery,  the  dogged,  surly,  always  suspicious  and  resentful 
character  of  the  Saxon  boor,  and,  in  especial,  a  too  dense  population, — 
these  are  among  the  chief  sources  of  misery  in  England.  We  will  suppose 
Ireland  to  be  excepted,  under  the  evils  of  a  special  prejudice— whether 
wisely  or  unwisely  entertained,  we  need  not  attempt  to  discuss.  Now, 
as  an  offset  to  British  scurrility,  in  respect  to  our  country,  we  have  no 
sort  of  objection  to  the  stone  throwing  at  the  glass  houses  of  our  brethren, 
at  which,  Mr.  Isham  shows  himself  so  expert  But,  our  own  condition, 
as  a  subject  of  ignorant  foreign  abuse,  and  continual  misrepresentation, 
teaches  us,  with  great  emphasis,  how  very  unwise,  and  probably  unjust 
it  is,  to  receive  such  statements  and  opinions  as  these,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  unless  cumgra'no  salts.  If  true,  all  the  salt  in  the  world,  will 
sever  give  savour  to  our  British  brethren.    If  false,  it  will  take  the  salt 
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of  maDj  worlds,  to  season  us  in  our  offences.  As  representiDg  bar 
people,  we  have  no  love  for,  but  rather  great  jealousy  (^  the  British 
Grovemment.  We  know  that  her  perpetual  struggle  is  for  the  aggran* 
disement  of  her  power,  the  increase  of  her  wealth,  the  extension  of  her 
territory,  the  breaking  down  and  utter  annihilatigAnf  all  rivalry,  the 
complete  monopoly  of  the  trade,  the  enterprises,  and  the  good  things 
of  the  whole  earth.  But  these  very  laborious  efforts  and  desires, 
only  show  how  true  is  the  British  Government  to  its  people,  as  a  whole; 
and  if  it  results  in  no  good  to  them,  the  fault  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
safely  assumed,  as  lying  at  their  own  doors.  If  the  government  be  a 
despotism,  as  is  asserted  for  them,  full  of  wo,  and  misery,  and  evil,  let 
them  cast  it  off;  they  are  numerous  enough  to  do  it.  If  not  able  to  do 
so,  let  them  leave  the  region  of  their  suffering.  The  world  is  wide 
enough ; — myriads  of  acres  yet  need  the  helping  hand  of  industry. 
It  is  idle  to  say  they  have  not  the  means  of  departure,  when  Paddy,  the 
piper,  and  Teague,  the  ditcher,  with  but  a  pig  and  aparaty  between 
them,  contrive  the  means  of  doing  so.  Not  that  we  desire  these  miserable 
English  to  quarter  themselves  upon  us.  We  want  none  of  your  sulky, 
sullen  patriots,  who  never  fail  to  carry  their  discontent  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  and  whose  only  notion  of  liberty,  b,  that  of  growl- 
ing, and  showing  their  teeth  to  all  authority — the  very  authority  which 
saves  them  from  themselves,  But  let  them  go  to  Australia,  or  Jmcho^ 
where  there  has  been  no  report  of  misery  for  a  thousand  years. 

Dickens's  Bleak  House,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  new  novd 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  which  promised  to  be  interminable,  going  through  the 
press  as  a  serial — and  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author, 
might  have  been  made  so,  has,  at  length,  been  brought  to  a  condo- 
sion.  In  the  case  of  a  work  which  contemplates  rather  the  devek^ 
ment  of  character  and  incident,  than  any  definite  design, — and  depends 
for  its  merits  upon  the  interest  excited  by  particular  scenes,  rather  than 
upon  the  unique  development  of  a  single  leading  purpose,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  any  one  superior  personage  to  the  complete  triumph  or  over- 
throw of  his  fortunes^  there  is  no  good  reason — while  the  good  public 
are  content  to  buy  and  read, — why  it  should  ever  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
It  is  easy,  with  such  a  desultory  plan,  and  with  new  personages  pe^ 
petually  brought  in  to  increase  the  resources,  and  the  expedients,  and 
to  multiply  the  events  in  the  power  of  the  writer,  to  prolong  the  narra- 
tive, and  find  materials  for  the  action,  till  doomsday.  But  the  advantages  of 
such  a  plan  exist  only  while  the  work  is  published  in  detail.  Th^ 
cease  to  be  advantages  when  the  story  is  rendered  whole  into  the  Lands 
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of  the  reader.  Then  it  is  that  he  finds  that  tedious  which  he  has  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure  in  its  successive  parts;  and  that  he  looks  to 
the  entirety  of  the  action,  as  the  source  of  the  attraction,  rather  than 
to  the  effect  of  successive  scenes.  The  completed  work  requires  a 
d^ee  of  unity  and  simplicity,  which  was  not  esaential  to  its  success  in 
its  serial  progress ;  and  the  reader,  intent  upon  the  development  of 
the  story,  and  the  career  of  the  leading  pereons  of  it,  in  whom  the 
author  has  awakened  his  chief  interest,  grows  vexed  and  impatient  at 
the  tedious  interruption  of  the  narrative,  and  the  perpetual  obtrusion  of 
new  persons  upon  his  attention,  whom  he  is  not  prepared  to  admit  to 
his  regards.  It  matters  not  that  these  new  persons  are  well  drawn,  or 
that  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear  exhibit  the  author  in  so  many 
successful  portraitures  from  the  life.  We  are  willing  to  admit  the 
daim,  but  we  feel  that  the  interruptions  are  vexatious,  obscuring,  while 
delaying  the  action,  and  constantly  breaking  the  clues,  and  tangling 
the  threads,  which  connect  the  several  stages  of  progress.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  our  author^s  stories  differ  so  greatly  from  those  of  Scott, 
Cooper,  James,  Bulwer,  Porter,  and  the  other  great  roasters  of  the 
modern  novel ;  and,  indeed,  from  writings  of  such  romancers  as  Field- 
ing and  Smollett,  to  which  they  have  a  nearer  resemblance.  Even  in 
these  latter  writers,  who  were  less  compact  of  design  usually  than  the 
novelists  above  mentioned,  there  was  still  a  greater  simplicity  of  plan 
than  with  Mr.  Dickens,  a  more  unique  development,  and  a  far  smaller 
number  of  persons  engaging  our  attention. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dickens  are  human  geniality,  great  close- 
ness of  detail,  a  familiar  acquuntance  with  lowly  habits,  low  virtues 
and  low  vices,  and  an  immense  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  low  life,  in 
such  a  various  and  vicious  world  as  London.  Gite  him  full  range  in 
dose  alley,  and  foul  cellar,  and  cumbered  garret,  in  the  tavern  and  the 
chop  house,  in  the  dirty  purlieus  of  starving  poverty,  in  the  dens  of 
volgarity,  and  among  those  classes  in  which  vice  and  passion,  cunning 
axul  fraud,  stupidity  and  simplicity,  congregate  perforce,  and  in*a  per- 
petual warfare  with  one  another  for  the  spoils  which  are  common  to 
the  desires  of  all,  and  under  the  presence  of  a  dreadful  necessity  from 
which  none  of  them  can  make  escape — and  it  is  wonderful  how  his 
knowledge  of  details,  in  such  provinces,  or  his  appropriate  invention, 
will  carry  him  on,  from  progress  to  progress,  until  one  fancies  there  is 
DO  end  to  it — until  he  looks  about  him,  with  a  horrid  fancy  that  there 
18  in  the  world  nothing  but  filth,  and  fraud,  pestilence  and  crime,  and 
canning  and  stupidity — until  he  feels  his  garments  saturated,  as  it 
were,  and  reeking  with  fumes  and  horrors ;  an  atmosphere  from  which 
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there  is  no  poeaible  escape  to  pure  air,  and  through  which  no  g^iial 
gleam  of  heavenly  sunshine  can  ever  penetrate.  In  each  corner  of 
the  wall  jon  behold  some  great  tumid  black  spider,  snuglj  en^iroDed 
with  his  artful  fortress,  from  which  his  snares  extend  in  every  directioo, 
leaving  no  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  victim  upon  which  he  sets  fai» 
eye.  And,  all  the  while,  the  horrid  orgies  are  going  on  below.  Some 
blindly  game,  some  madly  drink,  and,  ever  and  anon,  some  life  is  going 
out  in  smoke  and  blackness  and  pestilential  vapor,  as,  in  the  work 
before  us,  one  of  the  wretched  creations  of  his  art  is  made  to  perish 
in  a  snuff—  to  go  out  in  stench,  and  slime,  and  fatty  vapor,  in  sponta- 
neous combustion. 

To  relieve  this  too  prevailing  characteristic  of  these  fabrications,  we 
are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  strong  contrasts.  There  is,  alwaJ^ 
some  poor,  single-hearted,  silly  boy  or  man — some  pretty  idiot  of  a  girl 
child — gentle,  loving,  dependant,  very  ignorant,  but  very  susceptible— 
whose  sorrows,  as  they  fall  the  nctims  of  these  bloated  spiders  in  the 
comers,  are  meant  to  soflen  and  inspire  our  sympathies.  We  see  them 
suffering  all  manner  of  tortures  while  they  live,  and  dying  very  chris- 
tian  and  delightful  deaths,  in  all  sorts  of  horrors  at  the  close ;  and  while 
the  manner  of  their  death  compels  our  sorrows  at  their  fate,  it  increases 
necessarily  our  loathing  of  the  great  black  spider,  to  whom  we  are  to 
ascribe  it  all.  Or  if  the  good,  and  the  humble,  and  the  loving,  are  pe^ 
mitted  to  survive,  and,  by  surviving,  to  triumph  over  hate  and  despotisio, 
it  is  only  after  they  have  gone  through  such  trials,  and  suffered  from  the 
gnawings  of  such  worms  of  torture,  as  must  leave  their  hearts  sore  and 
scarred  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

It  is  not  denied  that  these  constitute  legitimate  materials  ibr  works  of 
fiction  of  every  sort,  but  it  is  to  the  exaggeration  of  certain  features  that 
the  objection  lies.  This  exaggeration,  in  the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  uncouth  nomenclature  which  he  employs. 
As  in  his  names  of  persons,  so  in  his  portraits,  there  is  always  a  laborioos 
toil  in  the  distortion  of  images  and  aspects.  His  books  are  always  full 
of  deformities  and  monsters — men  and  women  half  made  up — dwarfe— 
men  with  hideous  attributes — horrid  from  age,  decay,  bad  passions,  bad 
habits,  gestures,  protuberances,  and  personal  monstrosities  of  sundry 
kinds,  too  numerous  to  particularize ;  so  that  we  find  his  volumes  a  very 
museum,  such  as  Bamum  loves  to  accumulate,  in  the  collection  of  which 
the  whole  worid  seems  to  have  been  searched  through,  in  order  to  bring  to- 
gether the  scattered  varieties  of  the  ogre,  the  reptile,  the  foul,  the  hideoos. 
and  the  ridiculous ;  the  combination  of  the  hideous  and  the  ndiculonsi 
being  a  favorite  process  with  Mr.  Dickens,  in  the  creation  of  some  of  his 
most  favorite  portraits. 
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All  of  these  characteristic  features  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  Bleak 
House,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  the  previous 
writings  of  the  author.  We  take  leave  to  say,  that  these  are,  by  no 
ineans,  his  most  successful  portraits.  The  Detective  Inspector,  Bucket, 
is  an  admirable  portrait;  so  is  the  gentlemanly  vf^bond,  Captain 
George.  Miss  Summerson  is  a  sweet  young  woman,  and  Caddy  Jellyby 
a  uniform  and  gradual  development,  from  the  infant  germ  to  a  perfect 
womanhood,  such  as  rarely  grows  up  under  the  hands  of  any  author. 
The  sketches — for  they  are  only  sketches — of  Miss  Flite,  the  little  wo- 
man, brain-touched — of  Guppy,  of  Richard  and  Ada,  Jobling  and 
others,  are  all,  more  or  less,  graphically  hit  off.  The  useless  agency  of 
Boythom  might  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  story,  as  might  many 
others — but  he  stands  out  fairly  as  a  character.  Joe  is  one  of  the  for- 
tunate victims  of  our  author,  who  perishes  that  he  may  obtain  a  good 
character.  Tulkinghom  is  a  conceited  ass  for  all  his  pains,  whose  ambi^ 
tion — if  there  ever  were  a  person  with  so  much  power  and  pretension, 
who  entertained  so  paltry  an  ambition — to  hold  and  keep  the  secrets  of 
his  neighbour,  is  a  half  formed  conception  only — an  abortion,  in  fact, 
and  a  monstrous  bore  besides.  He  reminds  us  of  the  "  long  passages  ** 
in  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  "  which  lead  to  nothing."  He  dies,  as  he  lived,  for 
DO  useful  purpose  to  the  story.  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock  are 
lay -figures  rather  than  actors.  The  vague  conception  of  a  character, 
which  our  author  seems  to  have  had  in  the  delineation  of  her  portrait, 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  disordered  and  distracted  in  his  mind  by 
external  causes — possibly  by  the  very  difficulty  of  "  keeping  the  run  ^ 
of  all  his  characters  and  customers.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  this 
panoramic  sort  of  writing.  He  speaks  of  her  strength,  but  he  shows 
her  only  feeble ;  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  last  concession  which 
aha  makes  to  Tulkinghom,  when  she  visits  his  house  fruitlessly  on  the 
night  when  be  is  murdered.  Mr.  Dickens  here  sacrifices  all  that  he  had 
done  towards  creating  her  capital  of  character,  in  the  stale  fetch  of  art, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  render  her  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
crime.  Her  fiight  and  death  are  as  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  if  not  so 
fatal,  as  to  the  lady  herself.  The  events  in  this  connection  are  iafl- 
nitely  more  tedious  than  touching.  The  whole  story  of  the  ]ad)r  is  a 
failure — as  inconsequential  as  it  is  studiously  obscure.  Of  the  pom- 
pous Sir  Leicester  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  a  very  common-plaee  per- 
son In  conventional  buckram.  He  is,  briefly,  a  bore.  Mrs.  JeUyby  is 
another,  but  of  a  more  natural  school ;  the  portrait,  however  disgusting 
and  ridiculous,  must  yet  be  acknowledged  as  the  type  of  a  considerable 
family — particularly  in  these  days  of  woman^s  rights.    Prinee  Pret^- 
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man — Turveydrop  we  mean — and  his  £fttlier,  are  both  excellent  in  their 
waj.  In  Richard  Carstone,  the  weak,  we  have  a  too  trnthfiil,  though 
a  humiliating  portrait  of  a  large  class  of  silly  creatures,  who  are  as  the 
moth  to  the  candle,  the  fly  to  the  spider.  We  cannot  reproach  him  for 
the  weaknesses  of  a  nature  not  trained  to  the  encounter  with  its  certain 
foes — though  we  must  needs  despise  him.  The  "  Furrener  Woman," 
Hortense,  is  good  as  a  portrait  in  some  respects,  but  the  motive  to  her 
commission  of  the  murder  of  Tulkinghom,  is  totally  inadequate,  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  afler- thought  of  the  author,  when,  tired  himself 
of  the  prolonged  labour,  he  sought  to  unwind  himself  of  his  threads 
of  connection  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  true  she  is  *^  a  devil  for  spiriV' 
but  how,  with  such  a  spirit,  so  easily  fired  by  such  provocation,  did  she 
never  pistol  any  body  before  ?  Why  leave  it  to  her  twenty-fifth  year 
before  she  cuts  throats,  in  maintenance  of  her  self-esteem  ?  Besides, 
there  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  between  such  phrensied  passions  and 
such  deliberate  and  coolly  contrived  malice,  which  could  only  have 
been  met  and  foiled  by  that  inimitable  master  of  fence,  Mr.  Detector 
Bucket.  Of  the  Rouncewells,  Carboys,  Eenges,  Erooks,  Yholes,  Chad* 
bands,  Coavinses,  and  others,  we  have  few  words  to  say.  Yholes  is  pro- 
bably the  best  of  these  sketches ;  Chadband^s  too  much  over-done. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cruel  mistake  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  made 
in  the  case  of  ELarold  Skimpole,  changing  his  diaracter  completely 
from  that  of  his  first  conception,  and  destroying  one  of  the  happiest 
ideas  of  unique  and  perfect  portraiture,  that  ever  grew  beneath  the  pen 
of  an  artist.  Nothing  more  suicidal  has  ever  been  done  in  fiction.  In 
respect  to  the  story,  we  may  add  that  the  result  of  the  case,  Jamdyce 
V8.  Jamdyce,  in  Chancery,  while  it  will  disappoint  everybody,  was  yet 
what  everybody  might  expect,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  finish  that 
could  be  given  to  such  a  beginning.  The  error  of  Mr.  Dickens  is  in 
allowing  his  satire  to  get  the  better  of  his  fiction.  The  joke,  whidi 
concludes  two  such  monstrous  volumes,  should  have  been  a  more  preg- 
nant one.  We  see  that  there  is  a  terrible  satire  in  the  finale  to  a  case 
which  has  had  so  many  victims ;  but  we  feel  how  pointless  and  ineffec- 
tive it  is,  when  addressed  to  the  ears  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  whoee  big 
wig  must  effectually  keep  it  out ;  and  how  utterly  without  echo  it  is  in 
the  lugs  of  Mr.  Yholes,  whose  duties  to  his  family  counsel  him,  the 
moment  that  death  relieves  him  of  Richard  Carstone,  that  he  must  now 
look  around  him  for  another  victim  of  the  same  susceptible  type. 

Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan^  (Redfield)   has  been  long  since  out  of 
print.    We  ate  grateful  to  the  present  publisher  for  the  neat  edition  of 
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the  work,  ic  two  volumes,  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  got  up  in  be- 
coming style,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  famous  wit,  ora- 
tor,  dramatist,  and,  in  theatrical  phrase,  **  actor  of  all  work.''  The  infi- 
nite variety  of  the  Irish  Yorick,  which,  for  certain  seasons,  nothing 
seemed  to  stale — deserves  a  becoming  memorial  in  every  proper  library. 
The  misfortune  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  as  in  that  of  every 
great  wit  and  orator,  there  can  be  no  adequate  memorial  of  a  genius, 
the  very  subtlety  of  whose  flights  seem  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  fixing 
them  fairly  in  the  memory,  or  so  fully  in  the  mind  of  him  who  hears, 
as  to  enable  him,  whatever  his  endowments,  to  transmit  them,  with  the 
same  electrical  effect,  to  the  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of 
other  men.  No  memorial  of  any  great  orator,  of  whom  we  ever  heard, 
will  be  found  to  justify,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed  among  contemporaries.  His  own  speeches  fail  to  do  so. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  Sheridan,  whose  popular  suc- 
cesses depended  on  happy  transitions,  swift  and  sudden  flashes,  adroit 
turns,  and  dexterous  applications — upon  invective  and  sarcasm,  which 
contemporaneous  knowledge  knew  well  how  to  apply ;  and  upon  bursts  of 
passion  for  which  the  hearer  was  prepared,  by  processes,  which  the 
reader,  in  after  times,  cannot  be  aware  of.  We  may  take  for  granted, 
however,  that  in  the  hands  of  Moore — kindred  in  taste  and  genius, 
sharing  several  of  the  peculiar  endowments  of  his  subject ;  sportive  in 
his  fancy,  ever  lively  and  ready  in  his  wit — himself  an  Irishman — all 
that  could  be  done  for  Sheridan's  reputation,  by  a  biographer,  has  been 
done,  and  done  con  amore.  Now  that  immediate  expectation — which 
had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  first  promise  of  the  work — is  no  longer 
active  to  prompt  unreasonable  expectations,  this  biography  will  better 
stand  the  test  of  criticism  than  it  did  at  first.  It  will  be  found — briefly 
to  state  its  claims — a  highly  interesting  and  instructive — even  if  incom- 
plete— ^record,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  men  of  genius  of 
his  time;  of  one,  too,  for  whom  his  time  found  various  and  conspicuous 
situations,  in  all  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  men,  if  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  judicious  and  wise. 
Mr.  Moore  unquestionably  exercised  the  utmost  industry  in  collecting  his 
material,  and,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  his  judgment 
sufiSciently  discriminated  in  the  use  of  this  material,  we  feel  sure  that 
his  own  fine  talent  has  wrought  it  into  a  form  as  attractive  and  graceful 
as  it  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  living  hand.  The  work  was  one 
of  great  difficulty,  the  subject  too  mercurial  for  any  hand,  the  records  as 
evanescent  as  beautiful,  and  to  ^x  them,  in  any  degree— to  make  any  just 
approximation  to  the  just  portraiture  of  the  mind  and  moral  of  the 
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man  to  be  portrayed  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  triumph  as  was  possibla 
to  any  biographer.  Our  author  has  achieved  this  triumph.  However 
inadequate  may  be  this  biography  to  the  reputation  of  Sheridan — ^how- 
ever  deficient  in  details  in  many  respects — it  is,  yet,  scarcely  possible 
that  any  future  writer  shall  arise  who  will,  or  can,  improve  upon  it.  It 
is  not  likely  that  new  material  shall  be  found  of  which  Moore  could  not 
possess  himself.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  impro- 
vident as  Sheridan — so  much  linked  with  improvident  peisons — that 
there  should  be  much,  if  any,  valuable  material  presented  in  any  quarter. 
We  may  confidently  assume,  that  this  work  of  Moore,  on  Sheridan,  will 
always  remain  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  me- 
moirs of  the  great  orator,  wit  and  dramatist. 

RivertP  Topics  in  the  History  of  South  Carolina — a  second  part^ 
are  devoted  to  a  series  of  sketches,  illustrative  of  the  character,  habits, 
manners  and  customs,  of  the  red  men  of  the  colony,  at  its  first  settle- 
ment, and  of  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  early  settlers.  These 
are  interesting,  and  afford,  in  a  brief  compass,  much  of  the  material 
which  was  heretofore  scattered  through  various  histories.  Our  author 
aeems  to  complain  that  our  histories  have  given  us  few  details  of  the 
life  of  the  savages.  **  We  are  merely  told,"  he  remarks,  "  of  our  con- 
flicts with  them,  as  though  an  account  of  their  customs,  domestic  con- 
dition, international  relations,  combination,  strength,  resources,  and  their 
influence  in  retarding  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  formed  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  history  of  the  State."  There  may  be  some  truth  io 
tliis  complaint,  but  we  submit  that  the  author  somewhat  exaggerates 
the  matter.  Our  historians  gave  enough  of  the  facts,  in  their  several 
struggles  with  the  progress  of  the  whites,  to  show  what  influence  they 
had  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  do  more.  The  history  of  the  State  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  a  very  different  people ;  and,  in  respect  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  barbarous  people,  there  was  really  but  little  to 
be  said — nothing  which  could  not  be  comprised  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
The  volume  before  us  pretty  much  exhausts  the  topic,  without  going 
into  petty  detaib  of  mere  hunters  and  marauders.  The  whole  histo^ 
of  their  trade  may  bo  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  They  had  skins  of 
bear,  and  deer,  and  beaver,  and  buffalo,  to  sell,  and,  for  these,  they  got 
pay  in  blankets,  knives,  clothing,  guns,  swords,  hatchets  and  ammunition. 
To  have  gone  into  a  history  of  the  thousand  marauding  adventures  of 
the  savages,  their  murders  upon  the  frontiers,  and  their  quarrels  among 
themselves,  would  have  made  the  narrative  interminable,  and  of  no  sort 
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of  profit.  Besides,  the  histories  of  the  red  men  are,  perhaps,  better 
known — so  far  as  they  can  be  known — than  that  of  our  own  borderers. 
Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  given  us,  at  the  hands  of  traders  and 
travellers,  voyagers  and  captains  of  war,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
American  who  does  not  possess  a  very  competent  knowlege  of  the  na^ 
ture,  habits,  pursuits,  and  general  characteristics  of  our  aborigines; 
The  works  quoted  by  Mr.  Rivers,  himself,  amply  suflBce  for  this  purpose ; 
and  these — such  as  Bartram,  Adair,  Lawson,  and  others — are  to  be  found 
in  hundreds  of  private  libraries.  Adair  has  been,  long  since,  regarded 
as  the  great  storehouse  of  authority,  in  respect  to  the  Southern  Indians^ 
and,  so  far  as  his  evidence  of  facts  goes,  his  work  is  of  inappreciable 
value.  His  theories,  founded  upon  a  conceited  hobby  of  his  own,  are 
sometimes  revived  by  people  who  should  be  wiser,  and  who  fancy  that 
they  are  making  great  discoveries  ;  but,  by  most  persons  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  red  men,  they  are  quietly  dismissed,  as  worthy  of  little 
consideration.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  a  history  of  6outh  Ca«> 
rolina,  to  occupy  the  book  with  long  accounts  of  the  habits  of  wander- 
ing tribes  of  savages,  all  of  which  may  be  read  in  numerous  other  au- 
thorities, and  all  of  which  may  be  compassed  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  chapter,  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  reader  not  an  incu- 
rable blockhead.  These  contributions,  of  Mr.  Rivers,  will  be  quite  use- 
ful in  keeping  the  future  historian  in  mind  of  various  clues,  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  take  up,  and  consider.  The  archives  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  faci%  in  the  progress  of  our  people^ 
and,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  copying,  and  putting  into  proper  vol- 
umes, the  MS.  documents  in  our  possession,  we  should  do  as  Georgia, 
Lfouisiana,  New  York,  and  other  States,  have  done ;  despatch  an  histori- 
ographer to  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  to  procure 
copies  of  such  other  records  as  may  relate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  the  colony. 

American  Revolution,  We  owe  to  the  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gibbes,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  publication  of  a  volume  which  he  en- 
titles a  **  DocumetiUiry  History  of  the  American  Revolution^  This 
volume  consists  wholly,  as  the  title  page  tells  us,  of  "  letters  and  papers^ 
relating  to  the  contest  for  liberty^  chiefly  in  South  Carolina^  in  1781 
and  1788,"  How  such  a  collection  can  constitute  a  documentary  histo- 
ry of  the  American  Revolution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  title 
promises  quite  too  much  lor  the  volume.  The  collection,  in  fact,  is  en- 
tirely local,  confined  wholly  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  minu- 
tiae, in  the  military  events  of  the  war  in  that  State,  during  the  two  years 
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whicb  have  been  named.  The  editor  states  still  further,  in  his  title  page, 
that  this  collection  is  made  from  *'  originaU  in  his  possession  and  from 
other  sources.''  Now,  so  far  as  we  have  looked  into  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  they  seem  to  be  drawn  mostly  from  a  large  MS.  oolle<^oi, 
which  was  left  by  Gen.  Peter  Horry;  and  this  collection,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  consists  wholly  of  copie$,  which  Horry,  himself,  had  msde. 
There  may  be  a  few  originals  among  them,  but  those  of  Horry's  copyiog 
must  not  be  included  in  this  designation.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  todW- 
credit,  by  any  means,  the  integrity  of  the  copies  made  by  Horry;  allow* 
)ng  for  errors  and  mistakes,  the  result  of  carelessness  in  penmanship  or 
obscurity  in  the  originals,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Horry's  draughts  are 
very  fiuthful  to  their  source;  but  we  submit  that,  as  far  as  ihen  are 
eoncerned,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  described  more  definitely, 
and  that  (however  insignificant  the  difference)  the  fact  should  be  kaowD, 
that  they  are  copies,  and  not  originals.  It  may  be  that  we  err  in  the 
description  of  this  material ;  but,  from  our  recollection  of  the  MSS.  of 
Horry,  when  courteously  submitted  to  us  by  Dr.  Gibbes,  himself,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  good  old  gentleman  had  laboriously  rewritten  every 
letter  he  ever  saw  or  received,  seeming  to  prefer  hie  own  penmanship  to 
that  of  any  of  his  correspondents.  Dr.  Gibbes  has  done  well  in  putting 
these  papers  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  pleased 
to  learn,  that  the  patronage  of  our  patriotic  people  has  shown  itself  suf- 
ficiently appreciative  of  this  contribution  to  our  local  history,  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the  press  the  remainder 
of  his  materials.  These  are,  no  doubt,  valuable  in  many  respects,  though 
very  far  from  constituting  a  documentary  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. They  supply  a  vast  variety  of  small  details,  which  help  to  elu- 
cidate difficulties  in  the  histories,  and  affi>rd  considerable  insight  into 
local  affairs,  passing  events,  the  performances  of  individuals,  their  rela- 
tions to  the  war  and  to  the  country,  the  embarrassments  of  the  army, 
the  resources  of  the  State,  the  cost  of  supplies,  the  modes  of  procuring 
them,  and  a  thousand  little  matters,  for  which  wo  should  look  vainly  to 
other  sources.  Some  of  these  letters,  we  have  thought,  might  have  heen 
omitted,  as  entirely  too  inconsequential;  but,  upon  reflection,  we  prefer  to 
keep  them.  The  most  trifling  record  of  the  sort,  drawn  from  unqnea- 
tionable  sources,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  strife,  must  have  its  uses  in 
some  connection,  and  we  had  better  spare  the  room  which  it  occ^pie^ 
than  forego  the  possibility  of  its  use  at  some  future  day. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineers,  employed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  best 
source  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  pare  Water  for  the  dty  of  CharUt' 
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io»,  is  before  us,  from  the  press  of.  A*  J.  Burke.  They  report  in  favour 
of  the  Edisto  river,  as  the  source  of  supply ;  selecting  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  some  five  hundred  feet  below  Givharo's  Ferry  Bridge, 
where  they  propose  to  excavate  a  harbour  or  basin,  two  hundred  feet 
square  and  four  deep,  forming  the  inlet  to  a  canal  (which  is  also  con- 
templated) through  a  guard-lock,  that  will  efftictually  control  the  whole 
work  at  all  times,  against  the  rise  of  the  river.  The  course  of  the  canal 
will  be  somewhat  drcuitously  taken  (in  consequence  of  the  topography) 
to  the  Ashley,  which  it  is  proposed  to  cross,  by  a  wire  suspension  aque* 
duct  four  hundred  feet  long.  The  Ashley  crossed,  the  line  inclines  to 
the  Dorchester  road,  and  runs  parallel  with  it,  within  half  a  mile,  till 
about  one  mile  below  Bacon's  Bridge.  Here,  the  surface  of  the  canal 
will  be  narrowed  ten  feet,  from  forty-two  to  thirty-two.  Here,  the  Dor- 
chester road  is  crossed,  by  means  of  aqueducts  of  brick.  The  line  con- 
tinues on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  till  it  reaches  Cohen's  plantation, 
when  it  again  inclines  to  the  Ashley.  Five  miles  below,  it  reaches  Bris- 
bane's plantation,  on  the  Dorchester  road,  where  it  stops ;  this  point 
being  supposed  the  most  eligible  position  for  the  terminus  of  the  canal, 
the  location  of  the  pumping  machinery,  and  the  site  of  the  reservoir ; 
the  location  for  the  distributing  reservoir,  being  thirty-five  feet  above 
high  tide.  The  plan  contemplates  here  a  Receiving  Basin,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  square.  Further  details  of  the  plan  we  need  not  give. 
They  are  fully  embodied  in  the  Report  The  result  of  this  plan,  as  esti- 
mated, will  be  to  yield  to  the  city,  a  supply,  daily,  of  four  millions  of 
gallons  of  water — a  quantity  which  far  exceeds  the  necessary  allowance 
to  any  people,  however  thirsty  of  character.  Assuming  the  population 
of  Charleston  to  be  fifty  thousand,  (and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  exceeds 
this  number,  even  now)  an  allowance  of  thirty  gallons  to  each  inhabit- 
ant, will  need  but  one  and  a  half  millions  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  whole  work  is  |t 1, 899,47 9  50,  a  fraction  less 
than  two  millions.  The  estimated  receipts  from  canal  tolls,  from  water- 
rents,  ^c,  are  $108,800  00.  The  annual  expense  of  canal,  pumps,  &c., 
is  $8,410  00.  The  scheme  is  shown  to  be  feasible,  the  argument  from 
profits  seems  quite  plausible,  and  the  enterprise  is,  therefore,  possible. 
But  we  do  not  hear,  yet,  of  any  public  action  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
scheme,  like  our  water, — since  we  cannot  yet  take  it  from  the  Edisto, — 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  in  nubibus.  We  must  not  omit  to  state,  that 
the  Engineers  have  wrought  diligently,  and  the  report  before  u^is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  necessary  charts  of  levels  and  outline,  suspension 
bridge  and  pumping  house. 
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The  Pilgrim  Celebratian,  at  Plymouih,  last  Summer,  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  Yankee  Land.  It  drew  together  a  doud  of  orators, 
Poets  and  Patriots,  the  shadow  of  whose  glory — not  to  indulge  in  a 
false  figure — literally  covered  the  country  for  a  season.  There  were 
dinners  and  drinks,  in  abundance,  much  good  eating  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Some  excellent  speeches  were  made ;  Mr.  Everett  among  the 
orators,  dilating  in  his  usual  manner,  full  of  serene  thought,  and  pleas- 
iDfi^y  persuasive  eloquence.  South  Carolina  was  represented  on  the  floor, 
by  Richard  Yeadon,  who  made  a  capital  speech,  full  of  bold  declamation, 
and  in  excellent  taste.  It  is,  perhaps,  greatly  to  his  honor,  that  eert^n 
warmly  southern  portions  of  his  speech,  caused  the  abolitionists  present, 
to  disgorge  their  venom  and,  we  trust,  their  dinners.  Indeed,  no  whole- 
some food  could  possibly  remain  on  such  disordered  stomachs.  These 
unhappy  people  did  Mr.  Yeadon  the  honor  to  discharge  at  him  a  small 
volley  of  hiosee,  which  the  better  minds  of  the  assembly  soon  silenced 
with  their  vigorous  <  applause.  Little  does  our  stout  hearted  friend, 
when  the  furor  is  on  him,  care  for  the  hisses,  whether  of  geese  or8e^ 
pents.  His  mood  is  quite  too  riant  and  resistless,  his  moral  too  endu^ 
ing,  and  his  resources  of  mind  too  ready  and  combative,  to  suflfer  him 
to  be  stormed  out  of  position.  He  went  through  his  performance 
bravely,  and,  as  we  have  said,  administered  to  the  audience  a  very 
capital  Southern  speech,  full  of  just  thought  and  spirited  declamation. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  sympathizing  at  all  wiUi  the 
occasion,  for  this  assemblage,  in  honor  of  the  Pilgrims.  There  is  much 
about  the  Pilgrims  that  we  cannot  stomach,  no  more  than  the  abolitioQ** 
ists  could  stomach  Mr.  Yeadon.  But  this  may  be  a  matter  of  mere 
taste  perhaps,  and  we  do  not,  accordingly,  quarrel  with  such  of  our 
citizens  as  shared  in  the  festivities.  The  American  people  roust,  period- 
ically, have  their  shouts  and  their  assemblages,  and  the  Pilgrims  may 
afford  quite  as  good  an  occasion,  for  the  nonce,  as  Koszta  and  Kossuth. 
We  are  tolerant  therefore,  and  can  read  the  speeches  of  our  friends,  with 
regard  to  their  special  merits,  independently  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Yea- 
don^s  speech  deserves  general  perusal.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
reputation,  as  a  fluent  speaker,  and  free,  forcible  writer.  We  should  like 
to  quote  the  graphic  passages  in  which  he  drew  parallel  portraits  of 
Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  but  we  must  forego  our  desire  in  consid- 
eration of  our  space.  The  one  passage  which  seems  to  have  distressed 
the  bo^ls  and  brains  of  the  abolitionists,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the 
contents  in  the  one  and  the  vacuity  of  the  other,  consisted  in  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Webster — only  in   part  deserved,  by  the  way — as  a  per- 
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son  who  had  been  always  resolute  to  do  his  dutr,  under  the  constitution, 
to  the  South.  But  **  nulla  ve$tigia  retrorsum^^  when  quoted  by  a 
Statesnian  awkwardly  placed  between  two  stools,  is  thought  to  be  well 
translated  into  Waterloo  French,  and  '*  Sauve  quipeuC  is  but  the 
natural  cry  of  one  who  feels,  on  a  sudden,  that  he  has  taken  too  many 
steps  forward.  But  leaving  Webster,  as  we  do,  our  friend  comes  to 
Mr.  Everett,  to  whom  he  is,  perhaps,  more  justly  complimentary  on  the 
score  of  his  fidelity  to  the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Yeadon  reports  Mr.  E.  to  have  said,  while  in  Congress,  that  "there  was 
no  cause  in  which  he  would  more  readily  shoulder  n  musket  than  to  put 
down  a  aervile  insurrection  in  the  South.''  This  would  be  a  bold  speech 
for  Mr.  E.  to  make  at  this  moment,  but  were  he  now  to  make  it,  we 
honestly  believe  it  would  help  his  own  and  the  cause  of  his  party— did 
they  sustain  him  in  it  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Everett  for  the  senti- 
ment, and  fully  believe  that  he  felt  all  that  he  spoke.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  the  South  has  never  yet  been  indebted  to  the 
Korth  for  military  help,  either  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe,  and 
when  that  day  comes,  when  the  South  shall  need  such  succor,  we  shall 
be  fully  resigned  to  any  fate  that  may  follow  her  fortunes ! 

The  Exiles.  A  Tale.  By  Talvi.  (Putnam  &  Co.)  The  author 
who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Talvi,  is  understood  to  be  a  Mrs. 
Bobinson.  That  she  is  a  clever  woman,  with  some  considerable  share 
of  learning,  has  been  shown  by  a  valuable  contribution  on  **  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Sclavic  nations."  Her  success  in  fiction  has  been  less  decided, 
though  "  fleloise,"  another  of  her  works,  was  quite  readable.  **  The 
Exiles,"  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  loss  of  ground  in  her  |  roposed  pro- 
gress as  an  author.  As  a  story,  it  is  almost  wholly  without  merit  It 
exhibits  a  bald  invention,  is  loose  of  structure,  inconsequential  of  object, 
fails  grossly  in  denouement,  and  is  cnrscd  with  platitudes,  equally  of 
philosophy  and  sentiment  These  defects  in  the  work,  as  one  of  art, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  conclude  her  case  with  us ;  but  the  good 
lady  has  aimed  at  something  farther,  and  tries  to  do  a  little  Uncle  Tom- 
ming  as  she  goes,  probably  with  the  vain  hope  of  taking  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  She,  too,  loads  her  popgun  to  the 
muzzle,  and  blazes  away  with  determined  execution  at  slavery  and  the 
Southern  States.  For  seve  fll  reasons  she  has  erred  in  her  policy.  There 
can  be  no  two  Beecher  Stowes  at  the  same  time,  in  the  abolition  firma- 
raent  "  Uncle  Tom"  must  still  carry  the  day  for  a  long  season ;  and, 
antil  he  is  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  it  will  be  useless  to  run  an  opposition 
line  of  negro  fiction.    Besides,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  a  passionate  power,  which 
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leaves  the  capacities  of  Mrs.  Robinson  very  far  in  the  wake.  The  drama- 
tic  Acuity  of  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom  is  somewhat  remarkable.  She  is, 
unquestionably,  a  woman  of  great  inventive  faculty,  and  ^  Uncle  Tom,* 
considered  wholly  aside  from  the  slavery  question,  is  a  story  of  great 
and  striking,  though  coarse,  attraction.  She  has  found  it  easier,  as 
most  persons  have,  to  make  a  picture  of  bad  passions  and  a  vicious  atmos- 
phere, than  one  of  virtue  and  purity.  Bad  passions  are  naturally  salient 
and  impressive.  Virtues  are  subdued,  usually,  and  unobtrusive.  The 
passionate,  the  exciting,  the  startling  and  the  terrible;  require  that  we 
shall  bring  out  the  former  into  bold  relief,  in  the  foreground,  leaving  the 
latter  to  huddle  where  they  can,  in  the  shade,  cowering  and  silent  It 
IS  because  she  has  done  this,  and  done  it  with  rare  ability  and  audacity, 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  so  successful.  But,  to  do  this  sort  of  maDufno- 
ture  successfully,  it  requires  faculties  which  *  Talvi*  must  not  pretend  ta 
In  the  eflbrt  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  Mrs.  Robinson  has  simply  smutched 
her  own  garments,  and  made  her  heroes  and  heroines  ridiculous,  when 
she  labours  to  make  them  grand.  Her  German,  who  undertakes,  in  a 
public  hall  in  Charleston,  to  convert  the  citizens  from  the  errors  of  their 
ways,  and,  in  private,  to  persuade  the  negroes  to  assert  their  liberties, 
only  proves  himself  an  ass  or  a  scoundrel,  when  he  pleads  that  he  really 
does  not  see  how  he  can  do  harm,  or  that  he  offends  against  any  iaws. 
When  the  good  lady  author  gives  us  a  penitentiary  in  South-Carolina, 
where  we  have  none,  does  it  strike  her  that  she  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  her  facts,  before  she  undertakes  a  moral  reform  in  reference  to  the 
very  facts  assumed  ?  She  cannot  surely  suppose  that  her  privilege  of 
invention  gives  her  any  right  to  pervert  the  fact ;  the  license  of  fiction 
only  suflferin^  her  to  conceive  and  invent  where  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  fact  against  her  assumption.  When  she  makes  her  hero  show  how 
deadly  a  shot  be  ia^  to  the  man  who  has  challenged  him,  but  whom  he 
declines  to  6ght,  does  sho  not  know  that  she  takes  the  incident  entire 
from  Bulwer's  Elugene  Aram,  where  the  same  rti^e  is  practised  with  the 
same  object,  and  proves,  in  both  cases,  only  that  the  person  guilty  of  the 
act  is  a  dastardly  pretender.  Why  should  he  ostentatiously  show  to  his 
enemy  what  a  famous  shot  ho  is  ?  Why  should  he  be  a  good  shot  with 
pistols,  when,  on  principle,  he  eschews  duelling  ?  The  whole  book  b 
full  of  these  absurdities. 

The  Romance  of  Ahelard  and  Heloise.  By  O.  W.  Wight.  Ap- 
pleton  <k  Co.  1853.  The  subject  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  thdr 
talents,  loves  and  sorrows,  will  be  a  new  theme  always,  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come.     We  are  not  sure  that  in  making  his  book  prettily  meta- 
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physical; Mr.  Wight  has  not  greatly  diminished  his  chances  of  popularity. 
His  philosophies  make  him  frigid ;  his  essayical  mode  of  delivering  his 
nice  half-met^hysical,  half-fanciful  matter,  very  much  subtracts  from  the 
human  interest ;  while  his  fancies  lack  body  and  concentration  in  suffi- 
cient degree  to  compel  the  devout  attention  of  the  thoughtful  class  of 
readers.     We  see  that  Mr.  Wight  is  speculative,  but  really  we  do  not  care 
to  discuss  his  subjects  with  him.     We  see  that  be  is  prettily  French  in  his 
fancies,  and  that  he  writes  in  trim,  precise,  and,  we  take  it,  usually 
correct  style;  but  really  what  does  this  concern  us?     Thinking  of 
Abelard,  learned  man,  yet  passionate  lover;  of  Heloise,  beautiful  young 
damsel,  yet  just  as  full  of  philosophy  as  sentiment  and  love — what  do 
we  care  about  Mr.  Wight^s  niceties,  delicate  philosophies,   and  trim 
^cies  ?     We  are  engiiged  in  a  study  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  say 
to  him — achieve  this  miracle,  animate  these  dry  bones  of  history,  and 
do  what  nobody  has  done  for  us — not  even  Pope  in  his  voluptuous, 
rather  than  passionate  epistle — show   us  how  Abelard  and  Heloise 
loved — how  they  strove  against  their  passions — strove  beneath  them — 
were  overthrown  by  them — were  victims  to  them.    Show  us  how  they 
contrived — Heloise,  at  least — to  mingle  sentiment  with  passion,  and 
philosophy  with  love.    We  do  not  ask  of  you  the  mere  outline  history 
which  we  have  had  in  substance  a  thousand  times  before ;  but  animate 
the  statue — bring  the  figures  out  from  the  canvas — in  other  words,  with 
Uiat  spell  of  genius  which  brings  back  the  past,  inform  the  present — 
give  us  the  dramatic  presentment  of  these  curiously  constituted,  and 
curiously  fated  personages ;  warm,  living — even  as  they  felt,  and  moved 
and  breathed,  and  lived,  and  smote  each  other  with  kisses,  and  blasted 
each  other  with  excess  of  love.    All  this  you  promise  when  you  proflfer 
us  the  "  Romance  of  Abelard  and  Heloise."     We  do  not  complain 
that  you  have  not  done  this  thing ;   for  few  could  do  it ;  but  you 
promised  too  much.    Your  book  will  inform  the  reader,  hitherto  igno- 
rant, of  the  skeleton  history  of  these  famous  personages ;  but  no  more. 
The  ambitious  and  fanciful  strain  which  opens  your  chapters,  and  breaks 
out  to  the  constant  interruption  of  your  narrative,  will  not  assist  or 
gratefully  persuade  him  to  read  on.    You  have  perilled  your  story  in  the 
indulgence  of  your  own  reveries ;  and  you  have  wasted  your  quasi 
philosophies  on  persons  who  have  sate  down  confidently  beside  you, 
assured  of,  and  expecting  any  thing  but  philosophies.    And  thus  it  is 
that  our  own  faculties  sometimes  thrust  themselves  between,  to  mar 
our  own  purposes.    This  book  is  really  so  full  of  brilliancy,  of  a  certain 
sort,  that  it  becomes  dull.    It  is,  as  if  we  had  gone  to  a  feast  of  oysters, 
and  found  our  plates  filled  with  bits  of  bright  glass,  variously  tinted,  or 
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shining  sands  or  mica,  that  look  very  silvery  and  bright  "W^  do  not 
deny  the  brightDess  and  the  glare,  but  we  hunger,  and  our  digestive 
organs  clamour  for  other  food  than  that  which  so  amply  satisfies  the 
fancy.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  object  to  this  volume 
because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  subject,  and  will  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  reader.  But  we  do  not  deny  that  Mr. 
Wright  possesses  talents,  good  taste  and  fancy.  His  mind  is  an  ambi- 
tious one,  and  his  manner  illustrates  his  mind.  But  the  work  is  too 
artificial,  the  narrative  too  cold.  It  tacks  colour,  earnestness,  warmtli. 
Its  shining  is  as  the  moonbeams  upon  ice.  There  is  glitter  enough,  but 
after  a  look  or  two,  we  are  apt  to  rub  our  hands  and  run  in  where 
there  is  a  fire.  That  is  to  say,  a  few  pages  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  will 
prompt  the  ordinary  reader  to  look  about  him  for  a  volume  of  Bulwer 
or  Dumas. 

La  Tluhaide  en  Amertque,  ou  apologie  de  la  vie  solitaire  et  contem- 
plative; par  L'Abbe  Adrien  Rouguette,  Nouvelle- Orleans,  T.  G^Don- 
nelL  1852.  This  is  an  elegant  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  in  advocacy 
of  a  life  of  seclusion,  the  argument  being  naturally  pressed  into  the 
service  of  monastic  institutions.  It  is  true,  the  author  says  liberally  in. 
his  preface,  **  Si  vous  vous  plaisez  dans  le  monde  restez-y  ;"  but  he, ' 
nevertheless,  endeavors  to  convince  you  how  much  wiser  it  would  be, 
were  you  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  world.  And  he  is  right.  The 
world  is  a  very  great  humbug.  What  we  call  society  is  the  most  fraudu- 
lent of  all  absurd  humbugs  and  delusions.  The  daily  intercourse  with 
crowds,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  a  morbid  condition,  is  the  most 
inane  and  uncompensative  of  all  conditions,  and  we  are  free  to  say  to 
all  those  who  can  ^  curse  and  quit,*^  that  the  sooner  they  do  so  the 
better.  Most  students,  in  fact,  do  renounce  the  world.  If  seen  in  it, 
they  are  not  of  it  Ordinary  society  is  a  very  great  bore  to  them — a 
monstrous  loss  of  time,  and  a  more  monstrous  annoyance  to  taste  and 
temper.  We  quite  agree  with  our  author, /or  ourselves^  that  solitude  is 
the  best  of  conditions.  But,  mark  you,  not  enforced  solitude  ;  nor 
indeed,  does  our  Abbe  insist  upon  that  His  argument  shows  the  virtue 
of  solitude,  and  he  thus  answers  those  who  denounce  the  solitary  life ; 
shows  the  deplorable  state  of  a  great  number  of  sensitive  souls,  in 
every  country,  that  sufier  from  the  rude  attrition  with*  the  every  day 
world ;  asserts  the  only  remedy  for  all  such  to  be  a  state  of  holy 
retreat ;  and  thus  argues  for  the  necessity  of  monasteries.  The  benefits 
of  prayer  and  voluntary  mortification,  are  next  used,  which  are  chiefly 
available  in  seclusion ;  the  melancholy,  which  is  there  to  be  relieved,  is 
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a  subject  of  portraiture  and  analj&is.  These,  and  otber  relative  sub- 
jects, lead  to  much  eloquent  writing.  The  grand  obstacles  with  which 
the  world  opposes  sanctity  of  life ;  of  virginity  and  chastity ;  of  the 
life  contemplative ;  of  the  influence  of  famous  Solitaries ;  of  the  vocation 
of  the  solitary  and  contemplative  life ;  of  the  world,  its  character  and 
its  dangers ;  and  of  the  advantages  and  excellences  of  solitude ;  these 
furnish  so  many  texts,  each  for  its  special  chapter.  All  of  these 
subjects,  our  author  enforces  with  great  spirit  and  frequent  beauty  of 
expression  and  thought.  He  quotes  largely  from  British  and  Protestant 
poets  in  maintenance  of  his  doctrine,  and  sometimes,  we  think,  confounds 
their  purpose, — which,  advocating  the  solitary  life,  for  the  sensitive  and 
contemplative  spirit,  by  no  means  advocates  any  system  where  the  moods 
may  be  enforced  and  the  individual  will  subjected.  To  this  extent, 
there  are  few  persons  of  any  sect,  who  will  not  fully  accord  with  our 
author.  Beyond  it — no  I  But  our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. A  great  deal  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  monastic  institutions ;  and 
perhaps  all  that  may,  or  has  been  urged  against  them,  would  be 
uttered  against  their  abuse  wholly.  And  this  were  to  argue  illogical ly. 
We  may,  some  day,  return  to  this  pleasant  volume  and  its  subject — 
when  we  are  in  the  vein  for  it,  and  have  time  for  studying  it  well.  For 
the  present,  we  need  only  to  say  that  our  Abbe,  who  is  a  poet,  writes 
his  esaays  in  the  spirit  of  one,  with  sweetness,  animation,  and  an  occa- 
sional bird  flight  which  carries  the  soul  upward. 

On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- Government  By  Fkanois  Liebeb, 
LL.D.  &c  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  6c  Co.  1853.  These 
volumes  demand  much  more  consideration  from  us  than  we  can  possi-^ 
bly  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  they  develop  and  discuss,  tlie  great  abilities,  learning  and  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  all  require  that  they  should  be  studied  with  equal 
deference  and  scrutiny,  and  subjected  to  the  closest  tests  of  analysis 
and  judgment  To  do  this,  however,  requires  much  time,  an  ample 
library,  great  patience,  and  a  mind  thoroughly  trained  in  legal,  social 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govern ment,  involve, 
indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  man,  in  all  his  relations,  in  full  view  of 
his  nature,  his  endowments,  his  past  progress  and  future  destiny.  The 
discriminations  of  race  constitute  not  the  least  of  the  essentials  of  such 
a  subject,  since  the  experience  of  ages  hn^  shown  that  the  civil  liberty 
of  one  region,  would  be  only  so  much  moral  pestilence  in  another.  We 
flo  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  discuss  these  volumes,  when  we  report 
upon  them  as  admirable  subjects  for  study  in  the  hands  of  statesmen 
and  citizens  alike.    Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  or  simple,  and  at  the 
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same  time  more  profound,  than  the  progress  of  the  argument  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Lieber.  His  excellent  good  sense,  his  vast  reading,  his  various 
experience,  his  ^miliar  knowledge  of  the  political'  philosophies  of  all 
periods,  and  his  ordinary  topics  of  study — these  give  him  great  advan- 
tages, and  confer  upon  him  tacitly  very  high  authority,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  such  as  these.  We  commend  the  present  publica- 
cation  to  all  our  politicians.  They  can  not  do  better  than  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  its  contents,  particularly  as  Dr. 
Lieber  is  not  simply  judicial  in  his  deliveries,  but  highly  suggestive ; 
opening  veins  of  thought  incidentally  to  other  relative  topics,  as  he 
proceeds,  which  will  amply  employ  the  thoughts,  and  give  direction  to 
the  enquiries  of  every  student  We  hope  to  take  some  more  deliberate 
survey  of  these  volumes  in  future  pages,  satisfied  that  the  subjects  are 
not  only  of  the  vastest  importance  to  our  people,  but  that  they  could  not 
well  be  approached  through  a  safer  medium,  or  under  wiser  conduct 
than  that  of  Dr.  Lieber. 

Oenius  and  Faith  ;  or,  Poetry  and  Religion,  in  their  mutual  JRelor 
tions.  By  Wm.  C.  Scott.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1853. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  are  so  many  graceful  and  thoughtful  es- 
says, written  io  pleasing  style,  which  sometimes  rises  into  eloquence, 
and  is  always  marked  by  propriety  and  force.  Mr.  Scott's  sentiments 
are  after  those  of  our  own  hearts.  He  shows  himself  far  more  search- 
ing, in  his  pursuit  of  his  subject,  far  more  profound  and  deep,  and  sub- 
tle, and  true,  than  nine-tenths  of  ordinary  philosophers.  How  shall  we 
persuade  them,  or  a  people  such  as  ours,  of  the  necessary  offices  of  poe- 
try in  connection  with  religion  ?  They  see  that  every  prophet  of  whom 
the  Jews  could  boast,  was  a  poet ;  that  the  poetical  seems  to  have  been 
the  preserving  element  of  literature,  to  which  we  owe  all  that  we  have 
of  ancient  history ;  yet  this  conducts  them  to  no  conclusion  in  behalf 
of  poetry,  or  its  professors.  To  them,  it  is  a  song,  as  vain  and  vapo- 
rous as  the  singing  of  the  kettle  before  the  evening  fire.  You  |K>int 
them  to  the  brutalities  of  society  and  life,  and  modestly  insinuate  the 
necessity  of  those  refining  arts,  by  which  the  rude  power  of  the  animal 
will  be  stript  of  its  brutality,  and  refined  to  order  and  civilization — by 
which  property  itself  shall  find  an  increase  of  security.  But  the  renaote 
argument  never  strikes  on  the  senses  of  a  people  whose  thought  is  only 
of  the  day's  saving  and  the  day's  gain.  We  could  wish  this  very  plea- 
sant and  persuasive  volume  put  into  the  hands  of  all  such  people — of 
all  that  class  of  the  sot  disant  utilitarians,  who,  stuffed  with  meat,  and 
clad  in  fine  wool  and  linen,  are  pleased  to  thank  God  that  they  are  not 
like  poor  publicans  and  poetB.    To  all  classea,  this  volume  is  a  word  in 
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\ 
season — a  volume  of  grateful  thought,  elevated  opinion,  fine  reflection, 

and  a  necessary,  though  not  commonplace  moral. 

Tke  Course  of  Empire^  Voyage  of  Life^  and  other  Pictures^  of  Tho- 
mas Coiey  N^,;  vnth  Selections  from  his  Letters  and  Miscellaneous 
writings;  illustrative  of  his  life^  character  and  genius.  By  Louis  L. 
Noble.  New  York:  Cornish,  Lamport  <k  Co.  1853.  We  are  not 
prepared,  at  present,  to  say  more  of  this  volume  than  that  it  aflbrds  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  its  subject,  and  that' 
it  may  be  read,  vnth  satisfaction  and  profit,  by  all  having  any  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  or  any  pride  in  the  progress  of  our  country  to  excellence,  in* 
any  of  its  departments.  We  are  in  hopes  to  have  a  more  ample  judg- 
ment, in  future  pages,  at  the  hands  of  a  contributor.  Enough  here,  to 
mention  that  Thomas  Cole  vras  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  his- 
torical and  landscape  painters  of  our  country,  in  recent  .periods ;  and,  as 
wo  imply  necessarily  when  we  say  historical,  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
painter,  but  one  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  '^vision  and  the  faculty  divine'' 
as  to  raise  material  art  into  a  finer  atmosphere,  and  crown  its  achio^- 
ments  with  the  halo  of  inspiration.  Cole  was  a  poet  and  man  of  thought ; 
not  merely  a  painter.  His  conceptions  were  all  highly  fanciful — wo 
may  even  call  his  Voyage  of  Life,  and  other  paintings,  imaginative; 
though,  belonging  to  the  class  of  moral  and  allegorical  subjects,  they  do 
not  rise  into  the  highest  sphere  of  invention.  But  we  are  not  now  to 
discuss  his  merits — only  to  declare  them.  We  commend  this  hand- 
somely printed  and  well  written  volume  to  the  perusal  of  those  who* 
rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  country. 

Venice ;  the  City  of  the  Sea,  (Scribner.)  Two  portly  volumes,  by 
Edmukd  Flaog,  late  consul  at  Venice,  from  this  country.  The  work 
proposes  to  give  a  history  of  Venice,  from  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  in 
1797,  to  the  capitulation  to  Radetzky,  in  1849,  and  a  contemporaneous 
view  of  die  Peninsula  during  the  same  period.  It  amply  fulfils  this 
promise.  It  does  more.  It  aflbrds  us  an  occasional  summary  of  Ve- 
nice in  the  past ;  it  gives  us  pleasing  pictures  of  the  great  Sea  City  \' 
biographical  sketches  of  leading  men,  etc^  while  the  recent  revokitiona 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  detailed  at  large,  in  every  section,  and 
no  narrative  could  well  be  made  more  minute  than  that  of  the  final 
straggle,  when  Venice  succumbed  to  her  Austrian  master.  If  anything, 
Mr.  Flagg  has  given  too  much.  The  very  excess  of  the  material  he 
employs — ^its  variety — and  the  large  variety  of  scene  and  situation  for 
which  he  requires  our  attention,  causes  some  embarrassment,  occasion* 
16 
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ally,  to  the  reader  and  himaelfl  His  style  is  too  oniate  and  difibse, 
also,  and  this  leads  to  other  embarrassments  in  reading,  the  result  ct 
mere  bulk.  But,  these  exceptions  taken,  these  volumes  will  be  found 
very  interesting*  They  afford  the  best  general  history  of  the  reoent 
struggles,  of  the  Italian  people,  against  their  rulers,  which  has  yet  &lleQ 
under  our  notice.  The  siege  of  Venice,  one  of  the  most  noUe  and  pro- 
tracted conflicts  of  modem  periods,  is  a  highly  interes^g  narrative. 
We  shall,  probably,  return  again  to  this  subject,  which  is  one  d^«erving 
consideration,  on  many  grounds.  Meanwhile,  to  those  who  are  desirous 
to  learn  the  full  history  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  Italy,  we  know  no 
better  sources  than  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Flagg. 

The  Liberties  of  America,  Such  is  the  ambitious  title  of  a  volume^ 
by  H.  W.  Warner,  of  New  York,  issued  from  the  press  of  Putnam 
&  Co.  Mr.  Wa^er  has  not  hearkened^ to  the  injnncUons  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  waited  at  Jericho  till  his  beard  had  grown.  His  beard  hat 
not  yet  grown  sufficiently  for  his  subject  His  treatise,  he  tells  us,  ^is 
an  attempt  to  popularize,  in  some  degree,  a  matter  of  professional 
science."  A  lamentable  attempt,  indeed,  for  which  sdence  and  people, 
alike,  will  exhibit  but  little  gratitude.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  man  of  many 
words ;  and  they  serve  him,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  politi- 
cian, to  conceal  his  meaning.  He  is  obscure  yet  elaborate,  cloudy  and 
diffuse,  at  the  same  time.  In  one  breatii  he  tells  us  that  "  the  term 
liberty,  though  too  plain,  almost,  for  definition,  has  yet  been  varioody 
understood ; "  a  fact  which  might  have  made  him  modesUy  doubtful 
whether  it  was,  in  fact,  so  plain,  or  whether  he  was  the  proper  person 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.\7arner,  himself 
has  by  no  means  a  very  clear  idea  of  this  very  simple  subject,  whidb 
has  puzzled  the  brains  of  philosophers  and  people  for  a  thousand  years. 
He  thinks  himself  deep,  only  because  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
lofty,  when  he  is  only  befogged  by  thick  mists,  and  the  palpable  obscore 
of  cloud  and  vapour.  When  we  find  the  autiiior  confounding  peROoal 
liberty  with  civil  liberty,  and  mingling  up  various  analogous  conditions ; 
when  we  find  him  devoting  whole  sections  to  the  liberty  of  locomotion, 
of  place,  of  pleasure  seeking  and  business ;  liberty  of  being  a  trader, 
or  a  tooth-drawer ;  we  feel  that  we  have  happened  upon  a  sorry  philoso- 
pher. The  whole  performance  seems  to  be  that  of  an  ambitious  tyro, 
who  deceives  nobody  but  himself  by  his  drumming. 

ffallucinaiions ;  or,  the  Hatianal  History  of  Apparitions,  VisiamSf 
DreamSf  Extacy,  Magnetism  and  Somnamubuliwi.     By  A.  Beiku 
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DB  BoiSMONTy  M.  D.  etCf  First  American  edition.  Fbila :  Lindsi^ 
A  Biakiston.  1858.  We  have  numerons  Tolomes  devoted  to  the 
ooDsideration  of  hallucinations,  and  all  thoee  mysteries,  whether 
psychological  or  physiological  in  character,  which  have  heen  classed, 
in  former  periods,  under  the  head  of  magic ;  hut  none  perhaps  near  so 
full  in  its  details  of  facts  and  cases,  or  altogether  so  conclusive  in  its 
analysis  as  the  one  hefore  us.  The  learned  world  has  long  since,  in 
antagonism  with  Uie  vulgar,  agreed  that,  however  difficult  of  solution, 
the  mysteries  of  our  moral  nature,  helonging  to  mesmerism,  clairvoy- 
ance, Sec,  are  to  he  accounted  for  hy  natural  processes,  and  belong 
mostly  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  individual,  or  to  powers  in  nature, 
the  clues  of  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Boismont  recognizes  this  belief,  though  he  denies  that  hallucinations 
are  necessarily  the  accompaniments  or  symptoms  of  insanity.  He 
considers  them,  in  certain  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most,  as  purely  physi- 
ological phenomena,  requiring  certain  treatment,  and  argues  upon  them 
from  various  points  of  view,  involving  relations  with  philosophy  and 
religion,  medicine,  history,  religion,  morals  and  jurisprudence.  To  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  students,  accordingly,  his  work  will  prove  of 
infinite  interest,  and  no  doubt  value — to  the  medical  man  especially. 
As  a  work  of  simple  interest  to  the  reader,  who  cares  nothing  for  the 
philosophies  of  the  subject,  it  is  fiill  of  curious  attracticm. 

Reprint  of  the  original  letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Heed, 
during  the  Revolution,  By  Wiluam  B.  Rebd.  Philadelphia :  A. 
Hart.  1852.  This  pamphlet  had  escaped  our  attention.  A  friend 
bas  favoured  us  with  a  copy.  The  contents  have  recently  acquired  a 
popular  importance  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  Lord 
Mabon  and  Mr.  Sparks.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  publication 
is  unquestionable,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  able  descendant  of  Govern- 
or Reed  has  given  it  its  present  form.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
genuine  documents,  as  from  the  hands  of  Washington,  with  the  parallel 
alterations  as  made  by  Mr.  Sparks.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  return 
hereafter  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the 
career  and  character  of  Joseph  Reed  especially ;  the  life  and  remains  of 
whom,  as  published  some  years,  ago  by  Wm.  B.  Reed,  have  long  since 
been  lying  by  us  for  review.  We  had,  at  one  time,  actually  commenced 
an  article  upon  the  subject,  and  hope  to  complete  the  study  at  the  first 
convenient  season.  Meanwhile,  the  question  is  one  of  considerable 
importance — to  what  extent  has  an  editor  the  right  to  go  in  revising  the 
MSS.  of  his  original,  correcting  their  mistakes  of  statement,  their  eirore 
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Ojf  style,  their  inelegance  of  language !  In  suggesting  this  inquiry,  wo 
nust  not  be  understood  as  sharing,  with  Lord  Mahon,  in  that  unreserved 
language  of  censure,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  use  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Sparks.  Mr.  Sparks  exercised  a  certain  discretion  in  his  editorship,  and 
by  no  means,  as  we  think,  with  any  forfeiture  of  his  integrity.  But 
had  he  any  right  to  improve  the  style  and  temper,  and  modify  the  tone, 
of  Washington's  correspondence?  This  is  one  question,  and  there  are 
others  which  we  must  leave  to  future  occasions. 

The  Self  Instructor,  Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  periodi- 
cal established  in  the  city  of  Cbarleston,  under  the  editorial  conduct  of 
RiOHARD  W.  Habersham,  Esq.  The  object  of  this  periodical  is  mainly 
the  proper  education  of  the  Southern  people,  and  the  diffusion  among 
them,  of  a  just  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  the  power  of  their 
section.  Agriculture,  arts,  manufactures, — the  rail  way,  the  press,  and 
the  negro  slave — these  are  the  leading  subjects ;  the  uses,  the  value,  the 
necessity  of  which,  as  well  as  general  education  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  "  Self  Instructor**  to  inculcate.  Such  is  the  design. 
The  first  number,  isrued  in  October,  is  now  before  us,  forming  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  40  pages,  which  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  essays  and 
sketches,  all  more  or  less  calculated  to  develope  the  general  plan  of  the 
Editor.  These  essays  are  thoughtful  and  pleasant — mostly  well  written 
— amiable  in  tone  and  temper — sometimes  playful,  and  usually  instmc- 
ttve.  We  trust  sincerely,  that  a  work  calculated  to  be  so  useful,  may 
receive  a  proper  patronage.  Mr.  Habersham,  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
know  personally.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  education,  modest 
and  unassuming,  has  travelled  abroad  with  profit,  and  been  enlightened 
by  European  experience.  He  is  an  artist  also,  who  has  achieved  no 
ipean  success  as  a  draughtsman  and  painter.  It  is  one  part  of  his  plan 
to  illustrate  his  magazine  with  engravings  from  original  designs. 

The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,  (Putnam  <k  Co.)  This  volume,  from  the 
pen  of  Albert  Smith,  is  devoted  to  the  narratives  of  the  several  asc^its 
of  Mont  Blanc,  by  sundry  persons,  and  finally  to  that  made  by  the  author 
in  proper  person.  In  these  narratives,  we  have,  of  course,  the  full  hia- 
iory  of  the  famous  mountain,  which  Byron  calls  the  **  monarch  of 
mountains,"  and  all  its  adjuncts  of  scene  and  situation.  When  it  was 
discovered,  by  whom,  under  what  circumstances,  coupled  with  what  casu- 
alties— these  constitute  the  materiel  of  the  book,  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
possessed  of  a  certain  interest,  but  which,  wo  fancy,  might  have  been 
rendered  more  effective  were  all  the  facts  compressed  into  a  few  pages. 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  any  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  at  all,  commer- 
surate  with  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  thought  of 
Mont  Blanc,  read  of  Mont  Blanc,  dreamed  of  Mont  Blanc,  drudged  up 
Mont  Blanc,  until  he  grew,  in  his  own,  and  the  estimation  of  his  guides, 
a  part  of  Mont  Blanc  himself— the  Smithy  part,  of  course,  contrasting 
his  own  blackness  with  the  eternal  whiteness  of  its  face.  We  do  really 
have  some  taste  for  fine  ecenery,  and  should  greatly  relish  a  journey  to 
the  famous  mountain  in  question ;  but  the  book  of  Mr.  Smith  has  pretty 
much  wearied  us  of  it,  and  if  ever  we  do  happen  to  s^ek  the  mountain, 
we  shall  just  as  certainly  leave  the  book  behind. 

Cranford,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Bartor^ 
and  "  -Rtt/A,"— both  very  interesting  social  stories,  presents  us  with  the 
grave  and  graceful  picture  of  a  little  old-fashioned  village,  occupying 
a  little  nook  of  God^s  earth  which  has  been  left  wholly  unnoticed  by  the 
railroads.  There,  the  people  have  grown  up  pretty  much  after  the 
^ishion  of  their  fathers,  enjoying  the  vulgar  virtues  and  vices,  just  as 
they  were  relished  in  the  same  region,  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  never 
once  fancying  that  there  is  a  progress  any  where — still  less  that  there 
is  any  place  or  progress  half  so  wonderful  as  their  own.  Their  state  of 
simplicity,  in  this  conviction,  is  perfectly  delightful  to  behold  ;  and 
reminds  us  very  much  of  what  is  the  case  still,  with  a  certain  portion 
of  the  people  of  our  own  good  city  of  Charleston,  who  really  belieVe 
that  we  are  favoured  above  all  the  sons  of  earth,  and  occupy,  in  fact,  thfe 
original  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  They  look  out  upon  the  Ashley, 
and  they  say,  "  this  surely  is  the  very  river  that  went  out  of  Eden  to 
"water  the  garden."  It  a  little  troubles  them  when  they  are  told  that 
the  river  aforesaid  divided  itself  into  four  heads  ;  but  they  soon  recoveV 
from  this  difficulty,  and  point  successively  to  the  Cooper  and  the  Wando. 
For  the  fourth,  they  go  back  to  the  Ashley,  and  push  a  little  dug-out 
through  Wappoo,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  and  are  satisfied. 
When  they  rise  at  morning,  looking  out  East  and  West,  they  thank 
God,  saying,  "  surely  we  see  all  that  is  precious  in  the  world."  Where 
the  horizon  circumscribes  their  vision,  they  say — "  Ah  !  all  beyond  is 
Greenland  fog,  and  Norwegian  ice  and  darkness."  Of  this  very  sort  of 
stuff  are  the  people  of  "  Cranford"  made.  "Cranford,"  in  fact,  is  ano- 
ther **Little  Pedlington,"  but  drawn  without  the  asperity  of  Thackeray, 
by  a  female  hand,  and  the  portraits  are  mostly  female  Pedlingtonians, 

Napier^ s  History  of  the  War  in  the  Pminsulay  and  in  the  South  of 
France^  from  tJie  year  1807  to  the  year  1814 — is  one  of  those  works -of 
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which  it  must  suffice  us  to  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  of  recognized 
•uthoritj  and  great  value,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  every  coUeo- 
tioQ  of  authorities  in  respect  to  the  period  and  the  events  which  it  discu- 
•es  and  records.  It  is  a  massive  volume  in  the  present  edition,  in 
imperial  octavo,  in  double  columns,  of  eight  hundred  pages,  the  publi- 
ogtion  of  which  is  highly  honorable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Amcfticn 
publishing  house,  (that  of  Redfield)  from  which  it  issues.  We  commend 
it  in  general  terms  to  our  readers,  who  will  not  require  us  to  comidet 
anew  the  events  of  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  since  it  is  impossible,  with 
whatever  pains  or  industry,  that  any  American  writer,  should  make  any 
discoveries  by  the  most  searching  study  or  analysis,  or  add  any  new 
interest  to  a  history  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  Europe. 
Napiefs  work  is  one  of  these  authorities,  and,  with  Southej's,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  British  side  of  the  whole  subject  may  be  held  complete. 

Mr,  Richard  HUdreih^  the  author  of  a  HUtory  of  the  United  Staiet^ 
gives  us  here  a  "  Theory  of  Politice^^  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  or  as  he 
goes  on  to  describe  it — "  An  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  Govern- 
mentSj  and  the  causes  and  progress  of  political  revolutions,^  This  the- 
ory, Mr.  Hildreth  tells  us,  has  been  in  a  state  of  digestion,  in  his  mind, 
for  twelve  years — at  all  events,  he  wrote  it  even  so  long  ago— thus  en- 
larging the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Latin  in  poetics ;  and,  we  take  it^ 
rightly  too— since  we  know  nothing  that  is  so  much  the  true  occasion 
for  regret,  with  all  thinking  men,  as  that  our  politics,  usually,  are  thnnt 
upon  us  in  very  crude  and  undigested  condition.  What  may  be  the 
advantage  of  this  long  gestation  to  Mr.  Hildreth's  theory,  must  be  re8e^ 
ved  for  future  examination.  Such  subjects  must  not  be  dealt  with,  out 
of  hand,  as  we  deal  with  ordinary  books.  But  we  promise  our  author 
that  we  shall  not  require  the  long  term  for  our  criticism,  that  he  hsi 
taken  for  his  book.  The  Saints  forefend  for  his  sake,  no  less  than  ouri. 
But  he  surely  will  not  complain  that  we  require  twelve  months,  at  least, 
for  the  discussion  of  that  which  has  taken  him  as  many  years. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Bart.,  arranged  and 
edited  by  O.  W.  Wight.  New- York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  1853.  2.  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform,  ike.  By  Sir  Wiluam  Hamilton  ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  Robert  TuBNBULL,  D.  D.  New- York:  Harper  <k  Brothers.  185S. 
We  have,  in  previous  pages  of  this  Review,  (v.  S,  Q.  R,,  for  Oct,  1853,) 
discussed,  at  some  length,  the  general  characteristics  <^  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  a  writer  and  philosopher,  and,  in  particular,  the  views  vhid 
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he  eotertains  and  expresses  in  reference  to  Education  and  University 
Reform.  To  those  pages  we  now  refer  our  readers.  Of  the  two  hand- 
somelj  printed  American  editions  before  us,  we  have  only  to  state  that 
the  former  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  Essays  of  Sir  William,  which  -  are 
exclusively  given  to  philosophy — edited  by  a  gentleman  (^education 
and  ability,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  previous  and  elab- 
orate studies  of  the  subject.  This  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  highly  useful  where  adopted. — 
The  second  publication  is  much  more  ample  and  various — giving  us  the 
writings  of  the  author,  not  merely  on  philosophical  topics,  but  on  litera- 
ture and  education.  These  writings  were  originally  furnished  to  the 
public,  as  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Lorenzo  Benoni,  (Redfield.)  The  second  title  of  this  volume — 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian'^ — but  imperfectly  expresses  the  in- 
teresting character  of  its  contents.  These  concern  the  late  revolutions, 
or  attempts  at  revolution — all  abortive — in  tbat  country.  The  narrative 
is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  conspirator,  now  in  exile.  It  is 
well  written — originally  in  English, — the  style  being  tbat  of  one  to  the 
manner  bom, — and  in  no  instances  calculated  to  betray  the  secret  of  for- 
eign authorship.  The  book  is  one  rather  of  domestic  than  of  public 
interest  What  we  gather  from  it,  in  relation  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  secret  parties  to  which  the  writer  belonged,  being  too  vague 
for  the  due  appreciation  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  regular 
progress  of  events.  But  the  interest,  gathered  from  the  deUuls  of  pri- 
vate life  and  society,  is  very  considerable,  and  the  volume  is  one,  which, 
in  most  respects,  will  compensate  the  study  of  the  reader  and  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  The  characters  are  real,  though  covered  by  disguised 
names,  and  the  events,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  1833,  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  the  history  of  that  time,  as  it  may  be  read  in  graver 
records.  As  a  tale  of  strife,  of  trial,  of  oppression  and  endurance,  of 
pity,  and  griefe,  and  occasionally  passion,  it  is  natural  and  touching. 
The  author  is  sud  to  be  Giovanni  Rufini,  a  native  of  Genoa, — a  fugitive 
{h>m  his  country  in  1833. 

The  Ethnographical  Library^  conducted  by  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. 
London  and  New-Tork  :  Bailliere.  1 853.  We  are  pleased  at  the  daily 
evidence  which  the  press  affords,  of  the  increasing  interest  of  students  in 
Uie  diversity  and  peculiar  aspects  of  the  several  races  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. We  welcome  the  series,  of  which  the  first  is  before  us,  with  inter- 
est and  satis&ction.    This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  an  instructive 
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description  of  "  The  Native  Baeee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  Papuans!* 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Gborob  Windsor  Earl,  M.  R.  A.  S^  author  of 
a  work  on  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  general  characteristics  of  these  8a?a- 
ges,  their  peculiarities  of  feature,  hair,  stature,  proportions,  modes  of 
personal  disfigurement,  character  and  disposition,  and  physical  and 
mental  capacity,  occupy  a  chapter  of  much  value.  The  several  coasts 
of  New  Guinea ;  the  Arm  Islands;  Ceram  and  the  Moluccas;  the  Ahetas, 
or  Negritos  of  the  Philippines ;  Mindoro,  Negros,  Mindanao,  Sulu  and 
Borneo;  the  Semangs  of  the  Malay  peninsula;  the  Andamans ;  the  Sun- 
da  chain ;  Melville  island  and  North  Australia ; — these  furnish  the 
subjects  fur  the  chapters  which  follow,  and  which,  as  the  Ethnologist 
will  readily  conceive,  afford  a  great  variety  of  material  upon  which  he 
may  reflect  with  interest,  and  possibly  to  the  opening  of  new  views  in 
his  future  speculations  upon  race.  Numerous  well-engraved  plates  illus- 
trate the  text    The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

Steamers  Notes  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabinj  (Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,} 
proposes  to  furnish  **  a  logical  answer  to  the  allegations  and  inferences^ 
of  that  famous  romance  "  against  slavery  as  an  institution.^  It  provides 
*^  a  supplementary  note  on  the  Key^  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  gives  *'  an  ap- 
pendix of  authorities."  The  writer  is  the  Rev.  K  J.  Stearns,  A.  M^ 
late  Professor  in  St  John's  College,  Annapolis.  We  are  pretty  well 
tired  of  this  discussion,  as  we  see  that  no  good  can  come  of  it  It  is 
very  clear  that  our  arguments  go  for  nothing,  and  that  our  evidence  is 
rejected  by  those  resolved  against  our  cause,  and  fanaticallj  beat  to 
destroy  us,  if  they  can.  It  only  remains  to  us  to  join  final  issue  in  the 
first  opportunity  which  is  afforded  us  of  making  a  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  philanthropic  assail- 
ants. For  thi«  issue  let  the  Southern  people  prepare,  and  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  it  whenever  the  occasion  shall  offer.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  fearless  and  honest  men  in  other  States  who  enter  the 
field  of  discussion.  This  book  is  a  spirited  and  sensible  rejoinder,  full  in 
its  fact,  and  perfectly  true  in  its  argument  It  does  not  lessen  the  merit 
of  its  author,  that  all  this  argument  has  been  urged,  and  all  the  eridence 
given  by  Virginia  and  South-Carolina  writers,  long  ago.  Not  a  point 
has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  South,  in  any  of  their  recent  publica- 
tions, but  has  been  anticipated  by  Southern  writers.  The  fact  that  the 
argument  is  now  brought  forward  so  frequently  as  a  new  discovery,  is 
only  additional  evidence  of  the  strange  and  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
Southern  mind  is  habiLoally  ignored,  even  at  home,  in  all  its  fields  of  ex- 
ercise, except,  perhaps,  the  political.    Let  the  people  of  the  South  make 
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it  a  point  to  buy  and  read  the  writings  of  their  own  men,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  if  they  would  properly  assert  their  institutions 
and  establish  their  securities.  The  effect  in  five  years  would  be  prodi- 
gious. We  should  then  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  literary  repre- 
sentation in  the  great  debating  halls  of  nations,  while  hundreds  of  able 
-men,  who  now  waste  themselves  in  political  life,  would  earn  far  higher 
and  more  enduring  distinctions  in  the  fields  of  letters  and  art 

JominVs  Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  of  Wd* 
terloo^  (Redfield,)  affords  the  best  French  authority — perhap  the  best 
of  all  the  authorities — in  relation  to  the  last  fatal  campaign  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte.  The  present  translation  is  made  by  S,  V.  Bbnet,  of 
the  U.  S.  Ordnance  department  It  is  made  with  fidelity  and  spirit, 
.and  is  occasionally  enriched  with  the  notes  of  the  translator.  Jomini 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  authorities  on  the  art  of  war — per- 
haps the  greatest  His  discussion  of  this  campaign  is  singularly  clear, 
full  and  circumspect — nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  impartial  than 
bis  statement  of  the  case — nothing  more  honest  than  his  array  of  the 
evidence — nothing  more  close,  cogent  and  comprehensive,  than  his  re- 
view of  the  progresses  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the  mistakes,  the  faults, 
and  the  follies  of  the  several  performers.  He  subjects  Napoleon  him- 
self to  as  severe  a  scrutiny  as  Grouchy  and  Fouch^.  No  critic,  on 
military  or  civil  affairs,  could  show  himself  more  impassive  and  indif- 
ferent to  results.  He  has,  apparently,  few  or  no  prejudices ;  but,  survey- 
ing the  field  of  conflict  as  coolly  as  if  gaang  only  on  the  chess  board, 
he  shows  where  the  false  position  was  taken  ;  how  it  was  used  by  the 
opponent ;  what  followed ;  how  it  might  have  been  amended ;  but 
where,  in  place  of  amendment,  another  mistake  followed  it :  and  all 
this  is  done  so  simply,  so  sufficiently,  that  the  reader,  in  no  ways  expe- 
rienced in  military  affairs,  is  yet  made  to  see  and  appreciate  the  justice 
of  the  criticism.  This  volume  is  so  complete  and  compact,  as  embody- 
ing the  events  of  the  last  desperate  effort  of  Napoleon  for  tie  Imperial 
Crown,  that  we-  shall  probably  return  to  the  work,  and  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  condensing  from  its  pages  a  summary  of  the  famous  Cam- 
paign of  Waterioo.  That  period  is  now  sufficiently  old,  to  young  per- 
sons, as  to  possess  some  of  the  freshness  of  antiquity. 

Literature  in  California,  We  welcome  with  equal  pleasure  and 
snrprisc,  a  contribution  to  American  literature  from  the  golden  regions 
of  California.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  well  written  brochure  from  the 
press  of  Le  Count  &  Strong,  of  Francisco,  entitled  "  The  First  Voyage 
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to  the  Coasts  of  GaliforMa^  made  in  the  years  1542  and  1548 ;  by 
Juan  Rodriguez  and  bis  pilot,  Bartolona  Ferrello.  By  Alex.  S.  Tatior, 
of  Monterey."  Mr.  Taylor  has  our  thanks  for  his  performance,  wlu(^ 
a  hasty  glance  enables  us  to  say  is  executed  with  considerable  skill,  and 
constitutes  a  narrative  of  much  interest  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  five  yean 
in  California ;  a  taste  for  reading,  to  which  circumstances  contributed, 
has  prompted  him  to  grope  among  the  old  European  chroniclers  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon  them,  and  the  result  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  that  all  these  writers  are  *'  glaringly  defident  in 
a  proper  history,  or  appreciation,  of  the  first  voyage  to  explore  the  an- 
ciently fabulous  coasts  of  California  and  the  North-west.*^  It  is  this 
first  expedition  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  undertakes  to  be  the  historian.  We 
shall  examine  \m  work  carefully,  along  with  that  of  the  historian  Vene- 
gas,  and  compare  the  results — possibly,  for  the  benefit  of  onr  readen, 
enlarge  our  report  so  as  to  afford  a  general  sketch  of  California  histoij, 
as  it  was  known  to  the  Spanish  historians  from  the  beginning. 

l%e  Public  LandSy  constitute  the  subject  of  a  spirited  political  essay, 
by  Edward  Cantwbll,  Esq.,  now  of  North-Carolina,  who  advocates  the 
distribution  of  the  public  domain,  among  all  the  States,  rather  than 
jMd  it  up  wholly  to  the  devouring  appetite  of  the  States  and  Te^ 
ritories  in  which  it  lies.  We  certainly  think  that  the  sooner  we  rid 
the  government  of  this  bone  of  contention  the  better,  and  to  efiect  a 
general  distribution  now,  may  be  possible.  It  will  be  beyond  the  range 
of  party  and  possibility  before  very  long.  We  shall  not,  surely,  object 
to  a  slice  of  the  said  domain,  since  we  see  not  how  we  are  to  promote 
State  rights.  State  securities,  or  Territorial  modesty,  by  making  surren- 
der after  surrender  to  the  lawless  maws  that  clamour  perpetually  around 
the  public  crib.  We  may  talk  about  the  absence  of  any  right,  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  give  away  the  public  lands ;  but  we  talk  of  righti 
like  fools,  when  we  talk  to  knaves ;  and  when  we  talk  to  a  majority  of 
knaves,  it  is  odds  that  we  not  only  lose  the  rights,  but  get  kidced  into 
the  bargain.  We  say  divide  as  soon  as  possible,  and  while  it  is  yet 
possible  for  all  the  States  to  obtain  a  share.  Mr.  Cantwell  is  a  natire 
of  South-Carolina.  We  rejoice  that,  transferred  to  our  Northern  sister, 
he  is  showing  himself  honestly  ambitious  of  position,  and  working  for 
it  with  equal  intelligence  and  industry.  We  take  leave  to  counsel  him 
to  feel  his  way,  make  sure  of  every  footstep  as  he  advances,  modestly  to 
advance,  and  firmly  and  fearlessly  secure  himself  in  position. 
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Psychomaney,  (Appleton  k  Co.)  A  clever  exposure  of  the  frauds 
and  delusions  of  the  spirit-rapping  and  table-tipping  fraternity,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  C.  Paos,  M.D.  The  Professor's  pamphlet  would  seem 
to  be  conclusive  of  the  fraud,  at  least,  of  the  Fox  family,  and  goes  a 
good  way  towards  showing  up  the  geese  who  believed  in  their  revela- 
tions. But  we  are  sick  of  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  had  its  run  of  nine  days.    We  shall  hear  but  little  more  of  it. 

The  Mind  and  its  Creations.  This  is  an  elaborate  essay,  by  A.  J. 
X.  Hart,  Esq^  of  Alabama,  on  mental  philosophy*  It  exhibits  learning, 
patient  industry  and  acnteness,  and  is  written  in  very  good,  though  in 
rather  ambitious  style.  In  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  our  author,  we 
dare  not  pretend  to  an  opinion.  The  subject  is  one  requiring  more  time, 
more  research,  more  serious  and  concentrated  thought,  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly bestow  upon  it,  and  must  be  left  to  such  of  our  contributors  as 
may  select  the  theme  for  particular  discussion.  It  is,  however,  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  we  find  such  subjects  provoking  the  studies  of 
our  Southern  people.  From  our  place,  which  is  a  sort  of  watch-tower 
over  the  province  of  Southern  literature,  we  note  daily  evidence  of  a 
general  stir,  impulse  and  awakening,  to  the  examination  of  mental  ob- 
jects, and  the  exercise  of  a  mental  activity,  among  the  young  men  of  our 
country.  In  this  respect,  the  change  is  at  once  surprising  and  highly 
gratifying.  Let  our  young  men  go  on,  and  work,  and  study,  and  be  men. 

The  Bhetorie  of  Conversation.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  volume 
is  from  the  pen  of  Georob  Winfrbd  Hbrvey,  author  of  another  which 
has  never  reached  us,  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Courtesy."  His  se- 
condary title,  *'  Bridles  and  Spurs,  for  the  management  of  the  tongue," 
will,  better  than  his  first,  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what  he  means  by  his 
publication.  He  is  for  a  proper  system  of  ethics  in  chat  He  would 
dignify  and  simplify  the  promiscuous  dialoguing  in  public  and  parlor,  by 
the  fireside  and  in  the  railway  train.  Could  he  do  this,  it  were  some- 
thing ;  but,  we  fear,  that  this  is  one  of  that  class  of  clever  volumes 
which  nobody  will  read.  The  essay  was  a  good  thing  in  its  day,  but 
we  have  survived  it;  and  unless  our  author  possesses  such  resources  in 
learning  and  the  bizarre,  as  we  find  in  old  Burton,  we  should  despair 
of  his  success  with  the  reader,  coming  before  him  with  a  volume  which 
proposes  only  to  teach  an  art  for  which  every  American  fancies  himself 
born  with  a  natural  endowment  **  Teach  me  to  talk  /"  says  the  Een- 
tuckian : — "  Why,  Lord  love  ye,  I  kin  beat  our  Congress  man,  and  he 
was  idicated  for  it  at  Louisville,  and  stood  a  good  up  and  down  fight 
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with  the  tongue,  for  three  mortal  hours,  with  old  Johnny  Q.,"  (meauing 
Adams.)  And  so  it  is  like  to  be  with  others  t)eside8  Kentuck.  Such  a 
volume  as  this  of  our  author,  interspersed  with  the  curious  learning  of 
Burton,  would,  no  doubt,  commend  itself  to  the  better  class  of  readers ; 
but,  relying  simply  on  the  author^s  own  individual  cleverness,  which  is 
not  inconsiderable,  we  doubt  if  he  takes  easy  hold  upon  tongue  or  ear 
in  America.  The  bridle  will  remain  upon  his  own,  and  the  spurs  only 
in  the  sides  of  his  intent 

Wb  owe  to  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Aiken,  M.  C^  from 
South-Carolina,  a  copy  of  the  Obituary  Addresses^  delivered  in  Con- 
gress, on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster ;  a  neatly  r.rinted  memorial,  firom 
the  press  of  Robert  Armstrong,  illustrated  with  a  very  good  portrdt  of 
the  illustrious  deceased.  These  addresses  are  of  various  orders  of  merit, 
most  of  them  being  short  and  sensible,  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  eloquence.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Butler,  of  South-Caro- 
lina ;  Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Seward,  of  New-York ;  Mr.  Stockton, 
of  New- Jersey,  were  the  Speakers  in  the  Senate ;  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Seward  being  decidedly  the  best  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Speakers  were  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Bagby,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  One  reads  these 
speeches  of  their  contemporaries  upon  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Webster,  and  says  involuntarily — and  is  this  all  ?  But  the  very  con- 
sciousness that  we  feel,  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  tribute,  constitutes 
the  best  memorial  of  the  subject.  The  conviction  that  all  our  praises 
sound  feebly  over  such  remains,  carries  with  it  the  noblest  commentaiy 
upon  the  merits  and  endowments  of  the  person  that  we  deplore. 

The  Fawn  of  the  Pale  Faces,  We  owe  this  story,  of  two  centuri^ 
ago,  and  of  materials  a  thousand  times  done  up  and  done  over,  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Brack.  Our  obligations  are  by  no  means  large  to  Mr.  Brace. 
Nay,  we  do  not  care  if  he  is  suflfercd  to  know  that  we  owe  him  nothing 
in  the  way  of  gratitude.  The  boot  is  rather  on  the  other  leg ;  and  if 
he  is  not  properly  penetrated  with  remorse  for  the  dull  hours  he  has 
made  us  spend,  going  through  his  story,  then  have  we  little  liope  of 
him.  We  shall  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  as  a  person  quite  as  wanting 
in  Christian  bowels,  as  poetic  brains. 

Millard's  Journal  of  Travels^  (Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law,)  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petrae,  and  the  Holy  Land,  affords  us  little  new  mate^ 
rial,  though  his  details  will  refresh  the  memory,  and  he  is  rather  a 
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minute  observer — more  minate  than  close,  perhaps,  and  is  too  well 
content  with  the  labours  of  the  observer  to  attempt  those  of  the  philoso- 
pher. We  note,  however,  that  our  author  disagrees  with  Professor 
Robinson,  in  his  attempt  to  account  naturally  for  the  parting  of  the 
Red  Sea,  for  the  passage  of  the  Egyptians,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
any  strong  East  wind  causing  the  waters  of  the  gulf  to  recede  southerly 
for  miles.  He  insists  upon  the*literal  language  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, and  consequently  upon  the  special  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  saved  from  their  pursuers.  The  volume  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and 
is  illustrated  with  an  engraved  fancy  sketch,  of  this  passage,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians.  .* 

Juvenile  Stories,    The  "  Story  of  an  Applet  is  a  pretty  allegorical 
tale,  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert,  from  the  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed  A 

Fields "  Pleasure  and  Profit^^  a  series  of  stories  designed  as. 

lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manners,  exhibits 
a  happy  plan  for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  several 
lessons  of  the  beautiful  prayer  which  they  are  first  taught  to  learn. 
Every  member  of  the  prayer  is  thus  made  to  serve  separately,  and  all 
together,  in  the  work  of  moral  instruction,  and  through  a  medium 
which  commends  the  lesson  to  the  heart  and  the  fancy  of  the  child,  as 
well  as  to  its  moral  sense.  The  volume  is  neatly  got  up  with  fine  wood 
cuts,  from  the  press  of  Evans  k  Brittan. 

Praktische  Englische  Orammatik,  (Appleton  &  Co.)  A  German 
Grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  after  the  Ollendorf  method,  by  Thos. 
B.  Brtan.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  insist  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method — at  least  for  grown  persons — for  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages.  The  young,  perhaps,  had  better  be  required  to  go 
through  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  ancient  drilling.  The  grammar  of 
Mr.  Bryan  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  German,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  country.  It  will  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  help  which  he 
will  need  (no  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  since  the  German  acquires  our  lan- 
guage more  rapidly  than  any  other  class  of  foreigners,)  in  being  able  to 
speak  with  ease  and  correctness. 

Tke  Bride  of  Ombery,  (Scribner.)  Emilie  Carlen,  the  author  of 
this  story,  divides  the  honours  of  Swedish  authorship  in  fiction,  with 
Miss  Bremer,  and  is  said  to  be  somewhat  more  popular,  as,  indeed,  we 
may  readily  imagine.  Not  that  she  is  a  superior  intellect,  but  that  she 
has  more  blood,  i.  e.,  more  passion  in  her  publications.    They  are  not  so 
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rose  coloured  as  Miss  Bremer's,  but  of  a  deeper  hae.  She  is  not  bo 
seDtimeotal,  jet  more  romantic.  Her  stories  have  more  action  and  leas 
description.  None  of  them  can  take  a  verj  high  rank  with  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  American  reader.  They  are  all  flat  and  feeble  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  th^  noble  creations  of  Scott,  the  subtle^ 
and  richness  of  Bulwer,  the  frankness  and  abundant  material  of  JameB, 
and  a  host  besides.  "  The  Bride  of  Omberg"  is  pretty,  but  rery  feehle— 
feebler  than  any  of  the  previous  writings,  that  we  have  seen,  of  the  same 
aathor. 

Lessons  before  Confirmathn,  (Appleton  &  Co.)  Miss  Skwell,  who 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  religious  fic- 
tions, **  Amy  Herbert,"  "  Gertrude,  &c.,  has  given  us,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Readings  for  a  month  preparatory  to  Confirmation,"  a  collection  of 
extracts,  from  the  works  of  writers  of  the  early  and  of  the  English 
Church,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  useful  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
those  who  seek  to  ally  themselves  more  solemnly,  and  by  open  profes- 
sion, with  the  church  of  Christ  The  sources  of  her  selections  are  of 
unquestionable  authority,  and  her  own  judgment  and  experience,  as  a 
writer  on  religious  subjects,  entitles  her  to  be  esteemed  as  a  friendly  and 
well  instructed  guide,  for  helping  others  on  their  way  to  life  I 

The  History  of  Vermont^  (Lippincott,  Grambo  <k  Co.,)  has  been 
added  to  the  Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States,  edited  by  Messrs.  W.  E 
Carpbntbr  and  T.  S.  Arthur.  This  series  of  abridged  histories  is  of 
the  most  useful  order.  Without  lingering  over,  and  occupying  space 
with,  minute  details,  they  give  us  the  most  substantial  facta  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  several  States,  so  that  we  can,  at  small  expense  and  lahonr, 
possess  ourselves  of  all  that  is  alwolutely  necessary  to  be  known.  They 
are  just  the  books  for  popular  use.  The  editors  are  doing  their  dutj 
with  discretion  and  ability.  The  History  of  Vermont,  now  before  us, 
is  neatly  written,  by  one  who  seems  to  be  quite  familiar  with  his  mate- 
rials, and  who  writes  with  equal  ease  and  con6dence.  A  well  engraved 
portrait  (full  length)  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  furnishes 
the  frontispiece. 

Autobiographic  Sketches.  Another  volume  of  the  curious  and  in- 
structive miscellanies  of  Thomas  db  Quincet,  in  the  neat  uniform  se- 
ries, from  the  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  Of  the  general  and 
very  peculiar  diaracteristics  of  De  Quincey,  the  Opium  Eater,  par  «f- 
eelleneSy  our  readers  have  some  knowlege  already.    Of  hia  searching 
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analysis,  picturesque  moral  nature,  fine  fiincy,  subtlety  and  intensity  of 
mood,  we  need  say  nothing  to  those  who  have  read  any  of  his  volumes. 
Enough,  that  we  congratulate  our  public  on  being  now  put  in  posses- 
ion of  the  great  body  of  them — all  that  he  is,  himself,  willing  to  repub- 
lish. The  great  variety  and  interest,  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  its  contents,  viz :  1.  The 
affliction  of  childhood ;  dream  echoes  of  infant  experiences ;  dream 
echoes  fifty  years  later.  2.  Introduction  to  the  world  of  strife.  8.  In- 
fant literature.  4.  The  female  infidel.  5.  The  warfare  of  a  public 
school.  6.  Entering  the  world.  Y.  The  nation  of  London.  8.  Dub- 
lin. 9.  First  rebellion  in  Ireland.  10.  French  invasion  of  Ireland,  and 
second  rebellion.  11.  Travelling.  12.  My  brother.  13.  Premature 
manhood.  In  these  chapters,  as  their  titles  in  part  declare,  the  author 
mingles  the  essayical  with  the  autobiographical — the  former  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  latter ;  the  foreign  subjects  being  employed,  as  in 
some  degree  affecting  the  moods,  or  influencing  the  culture,  or  direct- 
ing the  progress,  of  the  individual  man.  It  is  with  no  small  art  that 
our  author  has  woven  these  together. 

Mythology  Related  to  Children.  (John  Russell.)  This  very  in- 
structive volume  for  the  young,  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Flkury, 
by  a  lady  of  South  Carolina.  She  has  chosen  her  subject  with  excel- 
lent judgment  A  careful  examination  of  this  volume  shows  it  to  be 
sufficiently  ample,  as  a  history  of  the  mythologies  of  all  the  old  nations  ; 
including  those  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  E^ptians,  ^nd  Scan- 
dinavians, as  well  as  those,  better  known,  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
At  the  same  time,  the  narrative  is  stript  of  all  the  disgusting  and  offens- 
ive matter  which  more  or  less  deforms  the  fable  in  all  mythology.  In 
several  respects,  though  far  less  ambitiously,  this  work  of  M.  Fleury 
resembles  that  of  Hawthorne.  It  is  one  that  we  can  safely  commend 
to  teachers  of  the  young,  as  meeting  all  the  exigencies  of  the  subject, 
and  being,  at  the  same  time,  wholly  vrithout  offence  to  decency  and  a 
right  nurture. 

Clouded  HappinesB,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  A  novel,  from  the 
French  of  the  Countess  D^Orsat^  at  once  morbid,  tragical,  and  full  of 
intrigue.  The  story,  however,  in  spite  of  these  elements,  is  one  of  lan- 
guid action,  not  put  together  with  much  ingenuity,  but  containing  occa- 
sional scenes  of  considerable  interest,  and  productive  of  what,  in  theatrical 
parlance^  is  called  ^  effective  situations.*^  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  performance  is  vicious.    It  does  not  seem  to  offend  the  author's 
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sense  of  propriety,  that  she  depicts  adultery,  and  discourses  familiarly 
of  concubinage.  It  is  all  comme  ilfaut  with  the  £ur  Countess,  and  as 
things  should  be  done  in  a  country  like  France,  where  ciTilization  b  too 
apt  to  refine  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  more  homely  virtues. 

The  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census^  copies  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
attention  of  our  representatives  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Orr  and 
Aiken,  embodies,  in  the  able  report  of  the  Superintendant,  a  variety  of 
very  valuable  information — the  population  of  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  that  of  England,  France,  Prussia  and  Belgium ;  the 
"  house  accommodations,^'  in  a  similar  comparison ;  the  statistics  of  mor- 
tality, relatively,  in  all  these  countries ;  the  original  sources  of  popula- 
tion in  our  States ;  the  deaf,  blind,  insane ;  the  educational  establish- 
ments ;  pauperism,  native  and  foreign ;  statistics  of  crime ;  religious 
sects  and  establishments ;  estates,  real  and  personal ;  progress  of  agri- 
culture, railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.  This  report  is  one  (A  great  interest 
to  the  politician,  the  merchant,  the  statistician — to  all  who  are  curious 
in  regard  to  the  elements,  the  causes,  and  the  results,  of  national  pro- 


Hawthome^s  TangUtoood  Tales^  (Ticknor,  Reed  ^  Fields)  forms  a 
second  ^^  wonder  book/'  for  girls  and  boys,  such  as  the  author  gave  us  a 
year  ago.  This  volume,  like  the  preceding,  is  dedicated  to  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  classical  mythology.  The  task  of  the  writer- 
seems  to  be  to  render  the  old  stories  more  portable,  and  more  proper  to 
carry.  He  has  condensed  their  details,  seizing  only  on  the  more  grace- 
ful, poetic  and  striking  features  in  the  history  of  the  individual ;  and 
throwing  out  what  is  irrelevant  or  impertinent — whatever,  in  fact,  is 
cumbrous  or  offensive ;  and,  concentrating  the  action — making  it  simple, 
as  fieu'  as  possible — he  has  given  it  a  compact,  epic  interest,  which  increases 
its  charm  as  a  story,  while  depriving  it  of  whatever  constituted  its  ob- 
jectionable characteristics  as  a  moral.  We  congratulate  him  on  the  ex- 
cellence and  skiir  with  which  he  has  executed  his  plan,  and  upon  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  grace  of  his  style  aqjl  manner.  The  book  ifi 
too  modestly  stated  as  designed  for  children  only.  It  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  our  grey-beards,  by  Nester,  Chiron,  and  the  rest  of 
the  faculty. 

A  Pen  and  Ink  Panorama  of  New  York  City,  by  Cornsuus 
Matthews,  (John  S.  Taylor)  embodies  a  series  of  pleasant  sketches 
about  Manhattan  town,  from  the  pen  of  an  author,  who  is  fitted'  for- 
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much  bettor  things.  It  is  a  peryerse  decree  of  fortane,  which  keeps  Mr. 
Mathews  at  the  humble  task  of  a  city  sketcher,  when  he  should  ht 
given  up,  soul  and  body,  to  original  creations,  of  art  and  fiction.  But, 
humble  and  inferior  as  is  the  rank  to  which  the  author  aspires,  in  thia 
little  volume,  he  has  descended  to  it  with  good  humour ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  felicity  about  the  execution  of  his  task  which  half  recondlee  us 
to  its  adoption.  He  has  taken  subjects  from  his  ordinary  walks  about 
town,  and  given  us  a  series  of  essays  which  are  sometimes  quaintly  pic- 
turesque, and  occasionally  pleasantly  thoughtful.  Still,  we  are  of  the 
notion  that  he  might  be  at  some  better  business. 

Collier's  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Redfield  has  now  given  us  two  excellent  edi- 
tions of  CoIIier^s  Shakspeare,  including  all  the  new  readings  of  doubt- 
ful and  disputed  passages,  which  we  owe  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
old  annotated  (anonymously)  folio.  One  of  these  is  in  large  octavo,  a 
single  volume,  which  will  range  with  the  comiuon  sized  editions  of 
Shakespeare.  The  other  is  a  small  po<^et  volume— eight  volumes  ma- 
king the  edition — which  is  at  once  neat  in  style  for  the  hbrary,  and 
easy  of  carriage  for  the  hand.  He  has  properly  given  this  opportunity 
of  choice  to  readers,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  (in  spite  of  the  angry  as- 
saults of  rival  editors)  that  this  edition  constitutes  a  great  desideratum, 
and  that  the  new  readings  will  mostly  supersede  all  others,  in  the  end. 
We  propose,  hereafter,  to  discuss  in  full  its  dahns  to  recognition. 

*'  AppletorCs  Modem  Atlas  of  the  Earthy  is  one  of  the  neatest,  most 
portable,  compact,  yet  copious  of  all  the  publications  of  this  order  that 
we  have  seen  for  a  very  long  season.  It  is  beautifully  engraved  through- 
ont,  delicately  coloured,  clearly  printed,  the  names  distinct  to  the  eye, 
without  effort,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  volume  is  at  once  unique  and 
beautiful.  It  comprises  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  81,000  places,  and  the  maps  are  thirty-four  in  number.  No 
more  convenient,  complete,  or  finely  finished  atlas  need  be  required  by 
the  daintiest  taste,  or  the  most  minute  geographer. 

LyeWs  Principles  of  Geology;  or  the  Modern  changes  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  illustrative  of  Geology.''  To  name 
this  volume,  in  connection  with  its  author,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
friends  of  modem  science,  and  the  students  in  geology  especially.  Sir 
Obarlbs  Ltbll's  name  carries  its  own  authority  with  it  We  have  but 
to  men^n  that  the  present  is  a  new  and  entirely  revised  edition,  illus- 
trated with  maps,  plates  and  woodcuts,  and  sent  forth  in  the  best  pnb- 
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lahing  style  of  Appleton  &  Co, — a  house  that  never  foils  to  put  fi>rth 
the  most  creditable  editions. 

LyelVa  Manual  of  EUmentary  Oeology  ;  or  the  Ancient  changes  d 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Geological  Monuments," 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  able  writer,  and  issued  from  the  same  press 
with  the  preceding,  in  corresponding  style,  must,  of  course,  take  its  place 
along  with  it  Both  are  essential  to  the  student,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  last  mentioned  work  is  required  especially  for  elementary 
use.  The  edition  before  us  is  of  the  very  latest  issue,  with  the  last  revi- 
sions of  the  author.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  five  hundred  wood 
cuts. 

The  Works  of  Calhoun.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  writings, 
containing  his  essays  on  Government,  have  already  been  considered,  at 
some  length,  in  these  pages.  Two  other  volumes,  consisting  wholly  of 
bis  public  speeches,  have  since  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Appleton 
&  Co.,  and  now  lie  before  us.  The  style  of  the  publication  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  admirable  materials  which  it  embodies.  We  need  not,  sure- 
ly, insist  with  our  readers  upon  the  necessity  of  procuring  these  volumes, 
on  the  pait  of  every  Southern  politician,  every  man  desirous  of  study- 
ing undemtandingly,  with  all  lights  around  him,  the  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  the  great  interests  of  the  South,  the  vital  condition 
upon  which  the  several  States  of  this  confederacy  can  continue  safely  in 
it,  and  be  sure  of  its  integrity  and  their  own. 

The  "  Sketches  accompanying  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  CoAst  Survey,  for  1851,"  is  a  neat  quarto,  constituting  one 
of  the  documentary  publications  of  the  House  of  Representatives, — for 
our  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Bache,  whose  attentions 
deserve  our  acknowledgements.  The  value  of  this  survey  to  the  mari- 
time and  other  interests  of  the  country — the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  examination  has  been  made — the  equal  science  and  industrv  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  the  survey — their  general  intelligence,  their  amiable 
deportment  socially — merit  the  highest  encomiums.  The  collection  of 
sketches,  or  maps  of  the  surveys  made, — now  before  us — constitute  a 
highly  useful  volume.  It  exhibits  plans  of  harbours,  inlets,  entrances,  &c^ 
extending  from  Boston  to  the  Columbia  river. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews;  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  Civil  Society  and  Government  By  R  C.  Wines,  New 
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York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam  <fc  Co.  1853.  This  elaborate  work,  from  the 
pen  of  a  highly  distinguished  clergyman,  will  probably  receive  our  no- 
tice in  future  pages,  when  we  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the 
subject  and  the  author.  The  contents  of  the  volume,  we  may  state 
here,  originally  constituted  the  material  of  a  body  of  lectures,  which 
were  honored  by  large  and  gratified  audiences.  At  present  we  can  only 
commend  the  work,  in  terms  of  general  approbation.  It  is  a  large,  well- 
printed  octavo. 

The  Life  of  William  Finkney,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William 
PiNKNBY,  D.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.  1863.  An  adequate 
life  of  the  celebrated  orator,  William  Pinkney,  is  a  desideratum.  The 
biographer,  however,  deplores  the  inadequacy  of  his  material,  and  is 
hardly  the  person  proper  to  supply  its  deficiences  in  any  way.  What  he 
has  done  for  his  ancestor's  memory  is  mostly  eulogistic.  He  provides  a 
considerable  body  of  original  correspondence  which  is  interesting,  and  gives 
us  glimpses  of  the  force  and  general^ability  of  the  writer ;  but  helps  us 
little  in  a  general  knowledge  of  his  career.  The  biographer  undertakes 
a  comparison  between  Pinkney  and  Webster  and  others,  in  which  we 
appreciate  more  decidedly  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for  his  subject, 
than  the  general  propriety  of  his  conclusions.  Pinkney's  reputation,  like 
that  of  most  orators,  is  scarcely  justified  by  what  remains  of  him.  It  rests 
upon  the  reports  and  recollections  of  others.  But  enough  is  shown  and 
preserved  to  us,  to  realize  the  value  of  that  which  is  lost,  and  we  sec 
no  reason  to  distrust  tradition  in  his  case,  any  more  than  in  that  of 
Sheridan  and  Chatham.  We  propose,  hereafter,  to  return  to  this  vol- 
ume, with  a  view  to  a  more  methodical  report  of  its  contents.  It  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated  by  a  striking  portrait  of  the  orator. 

Six  Months  in  Italy,  By  George  Stillman  Hilliard.  Boston : 
Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.  1858.  The  six  months  of  Mr.  Hilliard  in 
Italy  were  profitably  spent.  He  was  an  industrious  observer,  and,  from 
education  and  endowment,  is  evidently  a  person  who  can  well  digest  his 
studies  and  discoveries,  and  accurately  and  with  taste  report  them.  His 
classical  attainments,  and  fine,  pure  style,  show  admirably  in  the  fields 
of  Italian  art.  We  are  sorry,  even  though  for  the  present  only,  to  dis- 
miss these  interesting  volumes  in  a  single  paranrraph,  but  trust,  in  future 
pages,  to  make  amends  for  present  slight,  and  to  offer  a  more  adequate 
acknowledgment  to  the  graceful  and  instructive  narrative  which  ho 
gives  us. 
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Cumberland's  Briiuh  Drama,  We  Lave,  <m  a  previous  oocanon, 
remarked  on  the  nice  little  edition  of  this  valuable  collection,  from  the 
press  of  Davidson,  of  London  and  New  York.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes already  issued  is  twenty-five,  printed  in  neat  style,  suitable  for 
hand  or  pocket,  and  at  a  y^ry  small  prioe.  The  value  of  t^is  edition, 
founded  upon  that  of  Cumberland,  rather  than  a  reprint,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced, by  the  incorporation  with  it  of  all  the  English  dramas  that 
keep  the  stage,  written  si  nee  the  edition  of  Cumberland.  This  gives  to  the 
work  the  value  of  a  serial,  and  secures  the  reader  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
current  issues,  from  the  stage  or  press,  of  all  new  dramatic  works  of  inerit. 
It  is  also  illustrated  by  engraved  portraits  of  distinguished  adon  m 
character. 

The  Libretto  Books,  of  the  same  publisher,  which  now  include  eveiy 
thing  in  the  shape  of  opera  which  keeps  the  stage,  constitute  the  only 
good  collection  of  the  kind  which  is  published.  They  are  immeasnrably 
superior  in  all  respects  to  the  miserable  catchpenny  and  mutilated  operas, 
told  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres  on  the  playing  of  the  several  pieces. 
They  give  the  libretto  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author  and 
composer,  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  music,  and  all  of  the  literary 
matter,  and  are  printed  in  a  style  of  neatness  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  from  the  same  publisher,  the  receipt  of  a 
collection  of  beautiful  prints  in  oil — a  new  achievement  of  art,  veiy 
beautifiil,  and  suited  to  the  portfolio,  the  parlour  table,  and  even  for 
framing  occasionally.  These  specimens  are  mostly  illustrative  of  chrf 
cTceuvreSy  taken  Jfr^m  the  great  Chrystal  Palace  exhibitions^  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London.  All  of  these  publications  may  be  found  at 
the  book  stores  of  John  Russell  and  Samuel  G.  Courtenaj  of  tbia  city. 

Lord  John  Russell's  ^^  Memoir^  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Moore^^  brings  us  to  the  fifth  part  or  volume,  in  the  hand- 
some octavo  edition  of  Appleton  ^  Co.  When  the  work  is  finished,  we 
shall  probably  exercise  our  privilege  at  large,  in  considering  equally  the 
claims  of  the  biography  and  subject.  Lord  John  has  been  supposed  to 
have  dealt  slightingly  with  his  material.  His  own  share  of  the  writing 
.  has  been  small.  That  is,  he  has  been  content,  mostly,  to  let  the  subject 
speak  for  himself; — supplying  the  breaks  in  the  narrative  when  neces- 
sary, and  doing  little  more.  [The  critics  might  play  with  a  vengeance 
upon  these  three  last  unpremeditated  words,  by  printing  thera,  ^  JDoing 
little  Moore.']  But,  in  truth,  we  see  no  reason  for  censuring  tke  Ko- 
grapherf  because  he  has  preferred  to  be  the  Editor.    Moore's  own  notes, 
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contained  in  a  very  mlnnte  diary,  thus  far,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
supplied,  and  we  trust  that  the  details  will  continue  to  be  published, 
from  the  author  himself,  to  the  period  when  he  became  no  more  capa- 
ble.   They  are  at  once  sufficiently  full  and  sufficiently  interesUng. 

"  The  Patent  Key  to  Uncle  Toin's  Cabin;  or  Mrs,  Stowe  in  Eng- 
land^  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  in  verse,  by  a  lady  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  satire,  but  the  success  of  the  performance  will  depend 
rather  upon  the  venom  than  the  verse  of  the  author.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  satire  is  very  good,  and  very  well  deserved, — ^but  the 
Terse  is  very,  very — very  bad,  indeed ; — and,  therefore,  the  more  suit- 
able to  the  subject.  Really,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  a  terrible  weight  upon  her 
conscience,  in  respect  to  literature  as  well  as  morals.  Her  inspiration 
has  been  as  evil  in  its  influences  as  her  fiction. 

The  Moral  Mission  of  our  Country,  formH  the  subject  of  two  sensi- 
ble discourses,  delivered  before  the  Unitarian  Christians  of  Charleston, 
during  the  last  summer,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Tagqart.  Mr.  Tag- 
gart  is  properly  conservative  in  his  philosophy,  political  as  moral,  but 
not  to  the  arrest  of  a  progress  which  is  at  once  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity and  the  institutions  of  our  country.  His  style  is  dear  and  cor- 
rect, his  tone  mild  and  persuasive,  and  his  matter  thoughtful  and  earnest 

Coming^s  Class  Book  of  Physiology^  (Appleton  k  Co.,)  is  a  compact 
duodecimo,  designed  for  th^  use  of  schools  and  families.  It  comprises 
a  history  of  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  organs  of  man,  illus- 
trated by  comparative  reference  to  those  of  inferior  animals.  Twenty- 
four  plates,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  render  the  details  more 
intelligible  to  the  student,  and  the  work  more  particularly  suited  to  the 
o^ect  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Xenophon^s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  (Appleton  &  Co.)  With 
notes  and  introduction  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  of  languages  in 
Middlebury  College. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  A  work  on  Rhetoric, 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  sciarcely  needs  a  recommendation  to  that  class 
of  persons,  who  are  in  a  rank  to  know  what  is  his.  With  respect  to 
that  class  for  which  our  author  modestly  designs  the  present  volume, 
we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  they  will  be  the  last  persons  to  appre- 
ciate his  eflforts  in  their  behalf.    The  Archbishop  is  scarcely  capable  to 
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write  down  to  the  popular  comprehension,  and  a  volume  of  just  half 
the  merit  and  half  the  bulk  of  this,  with  twice  the  simplicity,  no  notes, 
and  a  less  discursive  commentary,  would  be  of  twenty  times  the  service 
for  their  purposes.  The  diflBculty  with  a  writer  of  Archbishop  Whatel/s 
dimensions,  lies  in  the  assumption  of  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  acquisi- 
^ns  of  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

To  the  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Chalmeri^  this  "  selection  from  hi* 
correspondence"  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  edited  by  his 
8on-in  law,  Dr.  Hanna,  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very  grateful  and  accepta- 
ble. We  can  only  record  the  publication,  not  report  upon  its  objects 
and  merits. 

HcJODEs's  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History,  illustra- 
ting the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  roust  serve 
a  highly  useful  purpose  to  those  who  read  the  holy  volume,  not  less 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  young  student  in  the  Bchools,  for  whose  use  it 
is  particularly  designed.  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  gathered  with 
honest  industry,  and  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  most  minute  topics. 
The  volume  is  issued  in  neat  style,  from  the  press  of  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
and  is  illustrated  with  neatly  engraved  and  appropriate  maps,  at  eveiy 
leading  division  of  the  subject. 

Recent  American  Travellers  abroad.  Here  are  two  or  three  writers 
of  travels,  whom  we  hope  to  dismiss  in  as  many  paragraphs.  1 .  "  J/fn  and 
Things  abroad,  (Harper  &^ Brothers.)  By  Kirtoan^'*  is  a  single  volume, 
by  a  complacent  clergyman,  who  goes  the  usual  rounds  of  Ehgland 
and  the  continent,  with  the  usual  results.  He  treats  us  to  nothing  fresh 
in  his  facts,  while  his  conclusions  from  them  are  singularly  commonplace; 
His  work  may  commend  itself,  at  least  to  one  class  of  readeis,  by  his 
reports  of  religious  progress  in  Europe,  and  by  his  occasional  discussions 
.with  religionists  and  philanthropists  abroad — in  none  of  which,  bow- 
ever,  do  we  discover  much  that  is  either  of  interest  or  value. 

2.  Silliman's  Visit  to  Europe,  (Putnam  k  Co.)  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  found  a  very  dull  book,  by  the  general  reader.  It  will,  howe- 
ver, have  an  interest  among  men  of  mere  fact  and  science,  by  the  occa- 
sional reports  which  he  makes  of  the  progress  of  scientiGc  men,  and  of  the 
arts  and  trades  in  Europe.  The  Professor  is  a  man  of  much  detail.  13ja 
measurements  are  very  accurate,  and  this  is  something.  He  tells  yon 
exactly  the  number  of  feet  and  inches  which  the  machinery  occupies  in 
the  steamer,  how  much  water  is  carried  in  the  tanks,  and  by  what  best 
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route  you  can  reach  the  water  closet,  particularly  when  the  seas  run 
high.  lie  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ventures  into  eloquence,  and  his  sub? 
ject  then  is  American  slavery.  His  book,  otherwise,  is  as  dull  as  Kiry 
wan's. 

Addresses  and  Orations,  The  address  of  Richard  S.  Field,  before 
the  *^  surviving  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,"  delivered  February,  1853,  is  a  performance  of  much 
ability,  written  in  good  style,  and  showing  thought  and  iuquiry.  As  it  re- 
lates to  political  events  chiefly,  involves  the  consistency  of  our  statesmen 
in  some  degree,  and  discusses  incidentally  questions  of  polidcal  diffi-r 
culty,  which  are  not  yet  settled,  we  shall  defer  any  further  judgment  for  a 
future  perusal  and  examinaUon.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Field  it 
right  in  some  of  his  adjudications,  but  we  very  much  doubt  in  others ; 
and  fancy  that  we  see  some  proofe,  in  his  essay,  of  a  discussion  of'  th^ 
subject  from  points  of  view  which  the  Northern  man  is  rather  apt  to 

assume An  Address  of  Henrt  Hull,  Jr.,  before   the 

Madison  Female  College,  (Madison,  Geo.,)  is  a  creditable  performance, 
teaching  proper  ideas  of  education,  and  quite  suited  to  the  occasion.  . 
.  .  .  .  So  is  that  of  Hon.  John  Perkins,  Jr.>  of  Mississippi,  de-t 
livered  before  the  Adelphic  and  Belles  Lettres  Society,  of  Oakland  Col- 
lege, and  inculcating  the  "duty  of  drawing,  from  the  history  and  the 
theory  of  our  government,  just  views  of  individual  and  national  life." 
The  process  is  usually  reversed ;  but  the  youth  who  can  make  himself 
a  good  citizen,  by  any  process,  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  proper  course 
of  study.     The  discourse  is  genuinely  Southern.  < 

Pamphlets,  A  second  series  of  Essays  on  Asylums^  for  persons  of 
Unsound  Mind,  by  Professor  John  M.  Galt,  M.D.,  superintendant 
and  physician  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Virginia,  merits,  like 
the  first,  the  careful   perusal  of   medical    men,   guardians  of    such 

persons,  and  of  students  generally Supplement  to  Orin- 

nell  [jandy  read  by  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Institute,  makes  out  a  good  case  of  original  discovery,  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  of  the  territory  so  called  by  our  people,  but  by  the  Bri- 
tish entitled  "  Albert  Land,"  north  of  Wellington  channel.  Mr.  Force 
shows  fully  how  unfounded  is  the  British  claim  of  discovery,  and  how 
grasping  is  their  avarice  and  ambition,  no  matter  what  the  object.    A 

chart  is  supplied,  illustrative  of  the  argument The  An- 

nual  Circular  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Loui- 
siana, for  the  session  of  1853-4,  shows  the  Institution  to  be  prosperous, 
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under  the  management  of  the  old  faculty.  A  jearly  report  of  the  dis- 
eases treated  in  the  charity  hosptal,  for  1852,  closes  the  circular.  .  . 
...  The  Black  man,  exhibiting  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Psychology  of  the  African  Negro,  by  Herman  Burmsibtbr,  Professor 
of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  well  translated  by  Dis.  Fredlan- 
4er  and  Tomes,  of  New  York,  is  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  mat- 
ter, on  a  fruitful  subject,  to  which  we  hope  to  return  in  future  pages. 

The  Odd  Fellows  Annual,  ( Walker,)  is  one  of  those  gift  books  of 
the  season,  which  appear  with  periodical  promptitude.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  designed  for  a  class ;  but  this  class  is  now  a  grand  army,  per- 
haps the  largest  of  any  in  the  world ;  covering  nations  and  States  with 
its  banners,  and  cheering  the  fireside  every  where  with  its  diarities. 
Such  is  its  reputation.  The  volume  before  us,  besides  having  an  agree- 
able miscellany,  contains  much  matter  designed  especially  to  interest  the 
Order. 

Ruftte  Choate*s  Discourse,  commemorative  of  Daniel  Webster,  (Mon- 
roe &  Co.)  is  one  of  those  noble,  thoughtful  and  appropriate  perfor- 
mances which  become  monuments  of  themselves,  to  the  subject  of  eulo- 
gy, and  unite  the  name  of  the  builder  with  his  own  forever.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  genius  it  commemorates. 

Archer  Gifford*s  Address  on  Military  Education,  is  a  sensible,  thought- 
ful performance,  designed  to  enforce  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  militaiy 
education,  in  the  study  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  It  was  deli- 
vered before  the  Military  Educational  Convention,  held  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  last  September. 

The  Virtue  of  Fasting  and  Prayer,  is  the  title  of  an  appropriate 
and  well  written  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Taooart,  of  this 
city,  urging  the  moral  need  of  prayer  and  abstinence. 

History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  By  J.  Fkni- 
MORE  Cooper.  New  York.  (Putnam  k  Co.)  1853.  The  History 
of  the  American  Navy,  by  Cooper,  is  of  undisputed  value  and  authority. 
It  is  the  only  work,  on  this  highly  interesting  arm  of  the  national  service, 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  history.  It  must,  for  all  time,  maintain 
this  ascendancy.  No  writer  can  be  found  more  competent  to  the  task ; 
none  whose  sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of,  our  naval  progress — 
whose  diligence,  study,  criticism,  analysis — could  better  fit  for  a  tho- 
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itmgh  soratiny  into,  and  developmeBt  of,  the  foci,  the  resnlls,  tie 
character  and  valoe  of  our  ships  and  Bailors-— such  was  the  estimate  of 
bis  claims,  and  of  his  work,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  publication. 
This  judgment  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  Jlis 
history  is  the  best  of  our  naval  monuments.  But,  since  the  history  was 
first  published,  the  navy  of  the  United  States  has  been  profitably  active, 
and  the  author  kept  due  pace  with  its  performances.  Ue  left  behind 
him,  in  MS.  a  sequel  to  the  former  history,  bringing  down  the  narrative 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  With  this  materiel,  and  from  later  sources, 
other  hands  have  continued  it  to  the  present  time.  The  result  is,  that 
we  have,  in  this  compact  and  well  printed  volume,  the  whole  of  the  for- 
mer history,  three  volumes  in  one,  with  all  the  additions  subsequently 
made ;  a  contribution  to  the  American  Library  which  will  always  be 
held  in  rare  estimation  by  all  patriotic  readers,  and  which  will  greatly 
instruct  and  interest  the  most  careless  and  indifi^rent 

Madison  (  Geo,)  Male  Academy.  This  institution  of  our  sister  State  is  in 
highly  promising  condition,  judging  from  the  catalogue  before  us.  Mr. 
Clark,  the  Rector,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  classical 
teachers  in  the  South. 

The  construction  of  the  Statute  of  Limtations^  of  1843,  and  the  de- 
cision, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  thereon :  examined  by  K. 
B.  Sbwalu  Mobile.  1858.  This  is  the  argument  of  a  very  diligent 
lawyer,  on  a  question  of  local  law.  Mr.  Sewall  has  shown  commenda- 
ble industry  in  its  preparation,  and  seems,  from  his  citations  from  civil- 
ians, to  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  principles.  Statutes  of  Limitation 
are  intended  to  quiet  titles, — to  preserve  to  persons  their  estates,  the 
titles  to  which  are  not  producible ;— but  courts  have,  by  following  cases, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  these  statutes  were  intended  to  enable  a 
man  to  steal  his  neighbour's  land  with  impunity ;— in  short,  that  they 
are  conveyances  of  one  man's  property  to  another,  without  price.  Hence 
the  confusion  of  cases,  and  the  perversion  of  justice,  which  abound  in 
the  books.    The  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Haydon^s  Autohiography  (Harper  &  Bros)  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing of  social  and  intellectual  histories.  Its  interest  is  painfully  intense. 
It  develops  what  is  too  cominonly  the  fate  of  genius  in  its  conflict  with 
pretentious  mediocrity — shows,  with  what  a  natural  instinct,  conscious 
of  superiority,  hating  and  fearing  it,  the  small-fry  in  art  and  letters, 
league  together  to  crush  the  hateful  rival,  with  whom- they  cannot,  on 
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equal  terms,  contend.  It,  also,  as  franklj  exhibits  the  vagaries,  the  van- 
ities, the  weaknesses  of  genius;  how  it  leaves  its  bosom  open  to  attack, — 
how  it  succumbs  wher^  it  should  be  stubborn,  and  how,  in  the  overflow 
of  its  vanity,  it  foregoes  the  exercise  of  a  proper,  saving  self-esteem. 
The  book  is  one  deserving  the  perusal  and  study  of  all  ambitious  meoi 
in  all  departments  of  art. 

Grote^s  IlUtory  of  Greece^  Harper's  edition,  has  reached  the  eleventh 
volume.  Another  closes  the  work,  which  is  one,  the  rank  of  which  is 
every  where  acknowledged,  as  superseding  the  histories  of  all  previous 
writers  in  the  same  prolific  empire. 

Browne's  Roman  Classical  Literature^  (Blanchard  &  Leat)  is  admira- 
bly designed  as  a  text  book  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  will  be  found 
no  less  an  excellent  hand-book  for  the  private  student,  and  the  very  vol- 
ume for  the  popular  library. 

Coleridge.  The  very  neat  library  edition  of  Colekidok's  writings, 
which  we  owe  to  the  press  of  Harper  k  Brothers,  is  now  completed,  by 
the  seventh  volume,  which  contains  the  Poetical  apd  Dramatic  works  of 
the  author.  This  edition  supplies  us  with  the  entire  body  of  writings  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poets  and  psychologists  of  the  age. 

Addison.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Putnam  <fe  Co.  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  complete  works  of  Joseph  Addibon.  The  first  two 
volumes  are  before  us,  containing  plajs  and  poems.  It  opens  with  Mac- 
caulay's  review  of  Addison ;  and  is  edited  by  Professor  Geo.  W.  Grebnb, 
who  shows  himself  thoroughly  possessed  of  all  the  clues  to,  and  mate- 
rial for^  the  work.  His  notes  are  of  value,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  present  American  will  be  a  more  perfect  edition,  than  can  be  found 
in  £urope.  The  style  of  publication  is  neat  and  well  suited  for  the 
library.     The  collection  will  be  comprised  in  five  volumes. 

The  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China^  (Harper  <fe  Bros.)  transla- 
ted from  the  French  of  Gallery  &  Yvan,  by  John  Oxbnpord,  is  a  timely 
and  interesting  publication.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  insurgents ;  of 
their  creed,  and  the  degree  of  Christianity  which  they  profess  ;  and  is, 
altogether,  a  curious  and  instructive  narrative  of  a  realm,  over  which 
hangs  such  a  mystery  and  obscurity,  as,  hitherto,  have  served  to  render 
all  conclusions  doubtful,  as  to  its  real  character,  condition  and  resources. 
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What  will  be  tbe  result  of  this  insurrection,  and  whether  it  will  end  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  prescriptive  Tartar  dynasty,  is  the  problem  upon 
which,  as  jet,  we  can  scarce  conjecture. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner^  AT.  P.  Edited  by 
his  brother,  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  k  Co.  1 853.  Two  interesting  volumes  which  should  commend 
themselves  to  the  literary  man  and  the  political  student  They  com** 
prise  an  extensive  correspondence  of  the  subject  of  the  biography  with 
both  classes.  Mr.  Horner  was  for  sometime  in  Parliament,  and  a 
reformer.  He  was  one  of  that  brave  fraternity  of  young  aspirants  for 
literary  and  professional  fame — wanting  oatmeal,  however — by  whom 
the  Edinghurgh  Review  was  first  established.  He  ranked  highly  among 
them.  His  letters  are  sober,  thoughtful  performances.  He  was  a  stu* 
dent  and  one  who  could  dive  below  the  surface  of  his  subject.  His 
style  is  plain,  manly  and  direct.  His  mind  was  of  scientific  rather  than 
imaginative  character — severe  and  simple  in  its  aims,  rather  than  fanci- 
ful or  ornate.  He  died  young.  The  memorial  before  us  is  one  which 
fully  establishes  the  extent  of  their  loss  to  his  friends  and  country. 
Still,  he  had  reached  a  high  condition  of  maturity,  and  the  days  of  his 
youth  were  fruitful  in  performance. 

SUiyvesant  is  one  of  the  series  of  domestic  and  moral  stories  for  the 
young,  written  by  the  author  of  the  Rollo  Books,  Jacob  Abbot  The 
objects  of  these  books,  are  generally  good,  and,  usually,  the  execution 
is  worthy  of  the  object  They  aim  to  teach  industry,  economy,  tender- 
ness to  animals,  forbearance,  modesty,  and  the  ordinary  household 
virtue?/ 

Spooner^s  Anecdotes  of  Painters^  Sculptors  and  Artists^  (Putnam 
&  Co.,)  Will  be  found  an  interesting  collection,  made  with  pains-taking 
and  great  industry,  from  immense  and  much  scattered  sources  of  intelli- 
gence. The  author  assures  us  that  his  work  is  not  a  mere  re  publica- 
tion, or  compilation,  but  is  full  of  original  matter,  and  embodies  a  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  art  He  professes  to  have  in  hand  the  material 
for  three  more  volumes  like  these  before  us ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
publish  them.  "We  only  regret,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  did  not  throw 
the  whole  of  his  material  into  one  good  octavo.  But  the  present  edition 
ought  to  prove  attractive  to  tbe  public,  as  it  certainly  must  prove  amu- 
sing and  instructive  to  the  reader. 
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Busy  Mommis  of  an  Idle  Woman,  (Appleton.)  A  cooiribotor 
anticipates  us  in  a  notice  of  this  pleasant  collection  of  sketches  of  life 
in  fashionable  society.  In  his  estimate  of  these  stories  we  n)OBtly  con- 
cor.  They  are  certainly  very  clever,  full  of  spirit,  and  with  a  nice  regard 
to  characterization,  though  in  a  somewhat  limited  province.  Fashiona- 
ble life  offers  few  salient  aspects  of  character,  whatever  it  may  do  in 
oonduct  and  morals.  Individuality  is  not  one  of  its  striking  posses- 
sions.  But,  so  far  as  the  field  offers  materiely  our  author — who  is  said 
to  be  a  lady  of  this  city — has  seized  upon  it  happily,  and  shows  it  up 
with  animation.  ^  Edith,''  the  opening  story,  is  very  far  the  best,  being 
marked  by  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  to  which  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  ofl^  no  claim.  The  other  pieces  are  sketches  and  episodes, 
or  scenes  from  life,  rather  than  histories  or  portraits.  They  are  not  al- 
ways unexceptionable ;  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  morals  for  example,  even  when 
she  undertakes  to  be  a  moral  counsellor,  only  shows  that  she  would 
teach  from  expediency  rather  than  from  principle.  Something  we  propose 
to  say,  hereafter,  on  this  subject  of  fashionable  society,  and  something 
in  respect  to  this  society  of  Charleston,  which  provokes  some  of  Uie 
shafts  of  an  Idle  Woman,  and  which,  of  late,  has  been  quite  a  frequent 
topic  here  and  there.  But  we  must  reserve  ourselves  for  a  more  auspi* 
cious  moment,  when  leisure  and  the  mood,  concur  in  taking  the  occa- 
sion. For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author  of  this  volume 
exhibits  very  decided  talents  for  this  order  of  wnting,  is  keen  in  the 
discrimination  of  character,  quick  of  repartee,  and  sprightly  in  dialogue 
and  manner. 

The  Blackwater  Chronicle^  (Redfield,)  is  farther  entitled  **  A  narra- 
tive of  an  expedition  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  in  Randolph  County, 
Virginia," — a  country  which  the  same  title  page  describes  as  "  flowing 
with  wild  animals,  such  as  panthers,  bears,  wolv.es,  elk,  deer,  otter,  bad- 
ger, and  innumerable  trout."  No  wonder  it  should  be  penetrated  "  by 
five  adventurous  gentlemen  "  asking  "  no  aid  from  government,''  and 
living  "solely  on  their  own  resources."  This  wonderful  expedition  into 
Canaan  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1851.  It  is  admirably  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  our  "  Gierke  of  Oxenforde,"  whose  pen  plays  with  his 
subject  as  a  zephyr  with  its  wing,  and  fiies,  with  most  capricious  and 
pleasant  fancy,  over  the  fields  of  the  new  Canaan  which  was  thus  pene- 
trated and  laid  open  to  souls  that  thirst  for  cool  waters  and  a  delidons 
empire.  We  fancy  that  we  could  lay  our  hands  directly  upon  the  head 
of  this  "  Clerke  of  Oxenforde,"  whom  we  take  to  be  a  generous  and 
impulsive  Southron — a  Marylander — whom  we  have  long  known  as  the 
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poBseesor  of  talents  which  he  himself  has  too  little  valued  to  use.  But 
we  will  Dot  point  him  out  to  the  inquisitive.  Let  him  make  himseif 
better  known  by  his  deeds.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  fine  first  begin- 
ning. It  is  racy,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  well  seasoned  with  the 
fruits  of  an  extensive  reading,  and  a  graceful  and  sportive  fancy. 

27ie  Elliott  Sodetf^f  Natural  Hutory^XsAj^lY  established  in  Charles- 
ton, is  one  that  seemed  to  be  as  necessary  and  natural  to  the  community, 
as  it  appears  inevitable  from  the  resources  of  the  place.  Charleston  has 
always  held  a  high  rank  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  whom  it 
has  produced,  successfully  devoted  to  the  studies  of  Natural  History. 
Stephen  Elliott,  who  is  fitly  honoured  in  the  name  given  to  this  society ; 
and  Bachman  very  properly  appears  as  its  President  The  officers  and 
curators  are  all  of  them  gentlemen  highly  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science,  and  many  of  them  are  devoted  wholly  to  studies  pursued  in  the 
several  provinces  of  nature,  in  Geology,  Paleontology,  Botany,  4&;c. 
Their  constitution  and  laws  arts  before  us  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  We 
confidently  look  to  their  labours  as  tending  largely  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  their  study. 

JTu  Book  of  Nature.  By  Frjedbriok  Shrobdler,  P.D.,  first  Ame- 
rican, from  the  second  English,  translated  from  the  sixth  German  edi- 
tion ;  by  £[isNRT  Medlock,  F.CS.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  <fe  Lea. 
1853.  The  Book  of  Nature,  before  us,  is  an  elementary  introduction 
to  the  sciences  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Physioloiry.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  from  our  examination  we  should  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  in  every  way  suited  to  its  object.  It  will  also  be  found  an 
excellent  manual  for  the  private  student,  conducting  by  easy  steps  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  penetrating  sufficiently  far  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  as  to  enable  him  to  follow  on  with  little  effort  to  the  discovery 
of  her  profounder  mysteries.  The  American  editor  has  performed  an 
additidnal  service,  by  correcting  the  errors  of  the  foreign  edition,  adding 
the  later  discoveries  of  science,  and  adapting  the  whole  work  to  the  no- 
menclature and  systems  generally  employed  in  this  country.  The  work 
18  well  printed  and  comprises  nearly  seven  hundred  illustrations  on  wood. 

Lady  Lee^s  Widowhood^  (Harper  k  Brother,)  a  novel  that  attracted 
much  attention  while  passing  through  the  pages  of  Blackwood ;  a 
pleasant  story,  quite  interesting,  but  without  being  remarkable  in  any 
respect 
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Gustavus  Idndorm,  {Scribner^)  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Emiub 
Carlen,  the  Swedish  author  and  rival,  though  in  a  very  different  walk, 
of  the  fair  but  antique  Frederika  Bremer.  The  novel  is  a  very  morbid 
one,  full  of  dark  and  sombre  shadows,  horrors  real  and  fantastical.  It  is 
a  complicated  and  not  always  probable  story,  but  one  of  interest.  The 
author  sometimes  makes  a  terrible  blunder  in  matters  of  taste ;  but  she 
has  invention  and  characterization.  These  qualities  will  render  her  mis- 
takes endurable.  In  the  present  work  she  has  an  address,  specially  to 
the  American  reader.  We  argue  from  this  that  she  means  to  visit  the 
country,  when,  we  suppose,  we  shall  see  her  fooled  to  the  top  of  her 
bent,  by  that  perpetual  tribe  of  fools  who  run  after  the  foreigner  with 
insane  sycophancy,  and  prompting  his  self  esteem  with  authority,  per- 
suade him  to  defile  us  in  a  book  of  travels.  When  shall  we  have  an 
end  of  this  ? 

A  Church  Dictionary.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia :  K  E.  Butler  <fe  Co.  1853.  "  This  is  an  English  woA. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Hook  is  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  the  present  is  from 
the  sixth  Loudon  edition,  a  fact  which  determines  the  reputation  of 
the  book  in  the  place  of  its  origin.  The  American  edition,  is  revised 
and  adapted  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  our  country,  by  a 
Presbyter  of  said  church.  It  will,  no  doubt,  fully  meet  the  wants  of 
American  churchmen.  It  is  improved  and  added  to,  in  accordance 
with  these  supposed  wants,  and  will,  we  take  it,  be  found  a  very  useful 
hand-book  and  work  of  reference. 

Aldine  Editions  of  Br'tUh  Poets,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  <fe  Co. 
1853.  We  congratulate  the  public  on  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets.  Pope,  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Butler,  Gray,  Prior,  Collins,  con- 
stitute the  first  issues  of  this  new  series,  which  leaves  nothing  that  the 
reader  can  desire,  whether  his  object  be  to  carry  in  his  hands  a  conve- 
nient pocket  volume,  or  to  place  in  his  library  a  neat  and  choice  collec- 
tion. Of  these  acknowledged  masters  of  British  art  in  poetry,  it*  would 
be  mere  supererogation  to  say  a  syllable  in  praise.  Their  status  is  uni- 
versally recognized ;  and  criticism,  hereafter,  will  employ  itself  rather  in 
a  search  after  their  defects  than  their  beauties.  But  we  entertain  neither 
object  for  the  present.  It  only  needs  that  we  say  that  these  editions  are 
not  only  as  neat,  convenient,  compact  and  portable  as  we  could  desire, 
but  that  they  are  more  complete  than  most  editions,  are  among  the  best 
edited,  containing  all  that  modern  research  has  discovered,  in  respect  to 
the  lives  of  the  several  authors,  and  all  the  remains,  hitherto  nncol- 
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lected,  of  their  occasional)  scattered,  and  unappropriated  verses.    We 
commend  the  edition  without  reserve  of  any  kind. 

Miss  Bremer's  Homes  of  the  New  World  (Harper  k  Brothere) 
must  be  reserved  for  future  notice.  The  good  lady,  as  one  of  the  last 
foreign  lions  among  us,  claims  more  space  than  we  can  properly  give 
her  now.  She  is  not  a  fierce  lion ;  rather  one  after  the  considerate  fash- 
ion of  Nicholas  Bottom,  Esq. ;  and  does  her  spiriting  as  gently  as  the 
fisherman,  when,  quoting  sentimental  Isaac  Walton,  in  assertion  of  the 
tender  heartedness  of  naturalists  and  other  virtuous  people,  he  impales 
the  worm  upon  the  hook,  and  proceeds  to  hook  with  it  the  finny  tribe — 
all  being  fish  that  go  into  his  basket.  Miss  Bremer  is,  indeed,  a  very 
loving  fisherwoman,  having  a  kind  word  for  every  tumble-bug  upon 
whom  she  sets  her  foot — her  pen,  we  mean. 

Willis's  Health  trip  to  the  Topics.  (Scribner)  A  collection  of  pleas- 
ant letters  from  Bermuda,  and  other  southern  regions — light,  airy,  some- 
what affected  and  dainty,  like  the  writings  of  the  author  usually,  but 
which  will  be  read  with  satisfaction,  and  enjoyed  in  occasional  passages. 
Mr.  Willis  cannot  well  make  a  dull  book.  Something  might  be  said 
of  his  verbal  coinages,  and  efforts  at  the  quaint  and  unwonted  in  style 
and  thought ;  but  no  writer's  characteristics  are  better  known,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  present  book,  differing  in  few  respects  from  what 
he  has  hitherto  written,  is  quite  as  worthy  of  perusal  as  any  of  the  rest. 

Children's  Books.  First  among  these,  is  the  story  of  Mrs,  Ruther- 
ford's Children^  (Putnam)  by  Elizabeth  Wetherall  ;  a  lady  who  has 
recently  acquired  a  goodly  share  of  popular  favour,  by  her  books  for 
older  people,  viz:  "Queechy,"  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  &c.  She 
shows  herself  quite  as  skilful  in  her  books  for  little  people ;  and  Mrs. 
Butherford's  Children""  will  no  doubt  prove  quite  agreeable  associates 
for  ihe  children  of  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  the  Widow  Smith. 
The  story  is  prettily  sketched,  and  the  pictures  very  neat  and  choice, 
by  which  it  is  illustrated, 

Mrs.  Tuthill's  "TVp  top ;  or  a  noble  aim"  (Scribner)  is  one  of  the 
same  class  of  writings,  but  of  more  ambitious  moral.  This  is  illustrated 
also. 

^^  Happy  Days  of  Childhood^"  (Appleton)  by  Amy  Meadows, 
is  a  more  modest  volume  than  either,  being  designed  chiefly  for  Misses 
in  short  frocks,  and  little  Masters-  who  still  hesitate  between  a  book  and 
a  penny  whistle.    Its  pictures  are  characteristic  of  fun  out  of  doors ; 
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and  it  will  commend  itself  to  that  daai  with  whom   romping  is  not  yet 
reduced  to  system. 

The  Picture  Pleasure  Book  (App]eton)  is  a  great  quarto  crammed 
with  engravings  of  all  sorts,  illustrated  by  doggrels  of  all  measures, 
graduated  to  the  most  moderate  understandings,  and  quite  worthy  to 
clothe  candies  and  kisses,  and  to  satisfy  the  sentimental. 

Mr.  Franks  or  the  Under  Ground  Mail  Agent  (Lippiocott,  Orambo 
h  Co.)  by  Vidiy  is  a  clever  attempt  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  conntry 
of  the  abolitionists — to  show  of  what  sort  of  stuff  professional  philan- 
thropists are  made, — the  want  of  principle  which  constitutes  their 
capitftl  of  principle — the  heartlessness  of  their  charities — ^the  brutal 
treatment  which  they  bestow  upon  poverty  and  labour  at  home,  and  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  benevolence  which  marks  the  slave  instito* 
tions  and  people  of  the  South. 

We  are  only  able  to  acknowledge  the  two  volumes  of  Mn.  GoLni 
Macksmzie,  entitled  '*  Life  in  the  Mission^  the  Camp  and  the  Zenana^" 
from  the  press  of  Redfield.  From  a  glance  at  the  crowded  material 
of  its  chapters,  the  work  promises  to  be  full  of  attraction.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie is  known  to  us  already  as  a  pleasant  writer,  and  six  years  passed 
in  India  ought  to  furnish  abundant  subjecta  of  interest  aiid  curiouty. 

The  Bourbon, — We  had  a  short  time  ago,  and  acknowedged,  mn 
abridgement  of  Beauchesne^s  life,  sufferings  and  death  of  Louis  XV IL 
— th/t  Dauphin^  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  We  owe  to 
the  same  publishers  an  edition  of  the  same  work,  unabridged,  and 
translated  by  W.  Haslitt.  To  those  whom  the  claims  of  £3eaar 
Williams,  to  the  crown  of  France,  have  made  curious  on  the  suliject, 
this  publication  will  prove  a  seasonable  help.  The  work  is  full  and 
sufficiently  interesting. 

McConneWs  Western  Characters^  or  Types  of  Borde*  lAfe  in  tks 
Western  States  (Redfield)  affords  a  series  of  pleasant  and  instructive 
sketches  of  the  Redman,  the  Hunter  and  the  Squatter,  with  very  spirited 
illustrations  by  Darley.  The  author  is  known  to  us  already  by  a  i 
of  clever  works —"Talbot  and  Vernon,"  The  Glenns"  &c 
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Art.  1. — The  Gaines  Case. 

Reports  of  cases  argued  and  adjudged  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  December  Term,  1851. 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Reporter.     Vol.  12. 

There  is  seldom  sufficient  public  interest  felt  in  the  litiga- 
tions between  individuals,  and  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
upon  them,  to  persuade  us  to  their  re-examination  in  these 
pages.  Not  that  the  principles  of  law  are  sufficiently  well 
established  any  where, — not  that  the  spectacle  of  justice, 
always  rightly  administered,  leaves  us  without  the  provoca- 
tion to  enter  our  dissent  to  judgment  in  frequent  instances — 
but  simply  because  we  are  required  rather  to  discuss  those 
subjects  which  are  held  of  interest  by  the  public,  than  to 
linger  in  consideration  of  those  which  appeal  only  to  our 
individual  minds.  But,  occasionally,  we  happen  upon  cases 
which  seem  to  possess  quite  as  much  of  a  human,  as  of  a 
technical  or  legal  interest ;  and,  sometimes,  the  errors  of  a 
judicial  decision  are  such  as  to  provoke  a  passionate  feeling 
iu  the  hearts  of  too  many,  to  suffer  us  to  suppose  that  the 
details  would  not  appeal  quite  as  urgently  to  the  sympathies 
of  all  the  rest ;  particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
we  find  much  in  the  subject  which  it  concerns  us  greatly  to 
amend.  The  wrong  judgment  which  hurts  individuals,  must, 
more  or  less  directly,  fall  upon  society  in  the  end ;  but  there 
VOL.  IX — v%.  xvm.  18 
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are  cases  where  the  morals  of  society  are  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  performances  of  individuals ;  and 
where  it  becomes  v€istly  important, — no  matter  whether  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  be  dealt  with  honestly  or 
not, — that  right  principles  should  be  established  for  the 
benefit  of  future  times ;  and  society  receive  due  warning 
against  mistakes  of  judgment,  which  may  afiect  some  pos- 
sessions more  valuable  than  its  merely  legal  rights, — namely, 
its  virtues  and  its  sensibilities. 

The  case  which  gives  provocation  to  our  present  article, 
the  judgment  upon  which  will  form  the  chief  subject  for  our 
consideration,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  which  may  be  pro- 
perly taken  out  of  the  courts  of  law,  for  adjudication^  into 
those  of  morals  and  society.    It  appeals  especially  to  human 
sympathies,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  domestic  circle. 
It  is  one  that  has  attracted  a  larger  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  inspired  a  stronger  feeling  of  interest,  than  any 
other  in  all  the  records  of  the  American  courts ;  and  this 
interest  is  one  of  a  sort  permanently  to  afiect  society,  parti- 
cularly in  a  country  where  law  is  too  little  settled,  and 
where  society  itself  is  but  too  liable  to  be  swayed,  to  and 
fro,  from  the  anchorage  of  fast  principles,  by  every  gust  of 
passion,  and  every  wind  of  doctrine,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  blows.  This  curiosity,  in  respect  to  the  subject  we 
propose  to  examine,  is  due,  in  some  degree,  to  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  parties  in  the  suit ;  but  the  character,  im- 
portance and  novelty  of  the  questions  under  consideration, 
are,  of  themselves,  well  fitted  to  produce  the  feeling.     We 
shall  consider  some  of  the  questions  which  the  case  involves, 
as  of  general  public  interest ;  and,  eschewing,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  discussion  of  the  decision  made  upon  it,  shall 
confine  our  attention  chiefiy  to  those  particulars  in  which  it 
bears  upon  the  conmiunity ;  seeking  to  educe  some  lessons 
of  a  practical  character,  from  the  study  of  the  long  and  pain- 
ful controversy,  which,  as  the  newspapers  tell  us,  is  not  yet 
terminated. 

The  details  of  what  is  known  as  "The  Gaines  Case,"  ap- 
pear to  be  these :  In  1833,  a  young  woman  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions  and  accomplishments,  who  was  bat  lately 
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married,  appeared  with  her  husband  in  New-Orleans,  to 
make  a  claim  to  an  immense  estate,  valued  at  from  one  to 
several  millions  of  dollars.  She  affirmed  that  she  was  the 
only  daughter  and  heir  of  Daniel  Clark,  who  had  died  in 
New-Orleans  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  who  before,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the 
political,  conmiercial  and  social  circles  of  that  city.  She 
affirmed,  that,  until  the  death  of  her  father,  she  had  borne  his 
name,  occupied  his  care,  engrossed  his  affections,  and  was 
constantly  encompassed  by  his  providence ;  that,  to  his  friends, 
his  acquaintances,  and  to  the  family  in  which  she  lived,  her 
relationship  to  him  had  been  uniformly  admitted ;  and  that 
the  last  previsions  of  his  life  were  concerned  in  the  assurance 
to  her  of  his  name  and  estate,  *and  his  dying  expressions  were 
of  parental  attachment,  and  of  interest  for  her  future. 

She  further  affirmed,  that,  before  his  death,  her  father  had 
most  sedulously  and  carefully  prepared  his  will,  securing  to 
her  his  estate ;  and  had  connected  it  with  papers  which 
contained  the  evidence  of  her  legitimacy ;  that  these  were 
communicated  to  a  number  of  his  friends, — to  the  person 
named  in  the  will  as  her  guardian, — and  his  last  injunctions, 
to  his  confidential  servant,  were,  that,  in  case  of  his  death, 
the  trunk  or  case  containing  these  papers,  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  that  guardian,  or  one  of  the  executors. 

Her  claim  farther  insists,  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  a  person,  of  whom  he  had  been  the  early  pa- 
tron, benefactor,  friend,  partner, — who  was  then  living  under 
his  roof, — ^had  abstracted  this  will  and  the  papers  deposited 
with  it, — and  an  earlier  will,  made  for  an  occasional  object — 
(and  after  munificent  provisions  had  otherwise  been  made 
for  her  by  her  father) — in  which  her  name  is  not  mentioned, 
and  in  which  this  person  and  his  partner  are  nominated  as 
sole  executors  and  managers,  was  produced  and  admitte4  to 
probate. 

She  farther  alleged — that,  after  this  period,  (1813,)  her 
name  had  been  changed  ;  her  friends  silenced  by  the  power  or 
the  arts  of  her  opponents ;  and  that  she  had  been  reared  in 
entire  ignorance  of  her  rights,  and  of  the  complicated  wrongs 
of  which  she  had  been  the  victim,  and  that  she  had  then  ba 
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lately  discovered  them.  The  person  who  made  this  claim  is 
the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  referred  to  in  the  caption  to  this  ar- 
ticle ; — then  the  wife  of  Wm.  Wallace  Whitney,  and,  after- 
wards, of  Gen.  £.  P.  Gaines. 

This  narrative,  at  the  time,  produced  the  liveliest  sensa- 
tion in  the  community  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Many 
persons  of  influence  and  fortune  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
perty which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Clark,  and  the  persons 
accused  of  fraud  and  spoliation  were  joined  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  or  connected  in  business,  with  a  large  number  of 
the  respectable  families  of  that  city.  The  persons  themselves 
had  held,  and  were  then  holding,  stations  of  importance  and 
confidence  in  the  community,  while  the  events  which  were 
embodied  in  the  narrative  wece  but  little  known.  Litigation 
in  the  courts  was  immediately  commenced,  and  has  been 
continued  from  that  period,  now  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

At  the  time  this  claim  was  presented,  the  records  of  the 
Probate  Court  exhibited  a  short  will  of  Daniel  Clark,  dated 
in  1811,  in  which  Richard  Relf  and  Beverley  Chew  were 
nominated  executors,  with  general  powers  of  management, 
while  Mrs.  Clark,  the  mother  of  the  testator,  was  named  as 
the  sole  devisee.  This  will  was  admitted  to  probate  in  1813, 
shortly  after  Clark's  death.  The  same  records  also  showed 
that  the  Chevalier  De  La  Croix,  the  appointed  tutor  of  the 
daughter,  (according  to  his  claim,)  about  the  same  time 
represented  to  the  court  ^'  that  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  and  did  believe,  that  another  will,  of  a  later  date, 
had  been  executed  by  Clark,"  and  suggested  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  for  it  in  the  notarial  offices  of  the  city.  This 
inquiry  was  made,  but  was  fruitless. 

The  executors  of  Clark  proceeded,  either  by  orders  of  die 
Court  of  Probate,  or  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Clark,  to  make 
sales  of  the  property  of  Clark's  estate ;  failing,  however,  to 
make  any  returns  to  that  court,  of  the  bulk  of  their  trans- 
actions. 

Thus  stood  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1838.  In  January, 
1884,  Mr.  Whitney,  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff,  was  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  Relf,  for  defiemiation,  in  asserting  and  publidi- 
ing  this  claim,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
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dollars.  In  the  same  year,  the  proceedings  were  commenced 
by  Whitney  and  wife,  to  revoke  the  probate  of  the  will  of 
1811.  These  snits  were  disposed  of  in  1836.  The  libel  sait 
of  Relf  was  defended  upon  the  plea,  that  all  the  statements 
involved  in  the  claim  of  Whitney  and  wife  ivere  true,  A  trial 
was  hsu],  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
verdict  given  for  Relf,  with  a  few  cents  of  damages.  The 
cause  in  the  Probate  Court  was  nearly  prepared  for  a  hear- 
ing. The  testimony  then  taken  is  the  same  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  portion  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  Gaines  and 
wife  vs.  Patterson,  6  Howard  S.  C.  R.  560.  In  1836,  the 
plaintiffs  (Whitney  and  wife)  moved  that  court  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  specified  list  of  documents  and  papers  belonging 
to  Clark's  estate,  and  also,  certain  private  papers  of  Clark, 
among  which  Relf  had  alleged  the  will  of  Clark  had  been 
found.  Th  court  decided  that  these  were  private  papers 
which  the  persons  who  had  sealed  up  the  papers  of  Clark 
had  not  taken,  and  even  not  included  in  the  inventory ;  but 
admitted  the  excuse  of  Relf,  *^  that  they  had  either  been  lost, 
or  had  been  destroyed  by  moisture^'*  and  would  make  no 
order  concerning  them,  or  for  their  production.  The  claim* 
ants  then  asked  for  a  continuance,  but  the  executors  announ- 
cing their  readiness  for  trial,  the  court  refused  to  continue, 
•*  because  the  character  and  reputation  of  one  of  our  respect- 
able citizens  had  been  for  a  long  time  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy, and  justice  required  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this 
controversy."  The  claimants,  regarding  this,  and  perhaps 
other  indications,  as  evincing  a  prejudication  of  the  cause, 
resolved  to  abandon  that  court. 

In  July,  1836,  the  suit  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  now  before  us,  was  com- 
menced in  Chancery,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  U.  States, 
at  New  Orleans.  Its  declared  object  was  to  establish  the 
suppressed  will  of  Clark,  and  to  recover,  as  heir  and  devisee, 
the  property  asserted  to  be  fraudulently  disposed  of,  under 
the  will  of  1811. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  court,  the  claimants  met  with  an 
obstacle  in  the  perverseness  and  contumacy  of  the  district 
judge.     He  refused  to  administer  his  equity  jurisdiction  and 
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powers,  according  to  the  practice  of  such  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  was  then  applied  to,  to  compel  him  to  act. 
That  court  decided  that  it  could  not  review  his  decisions, 
except  after  a  final  judgment,  but  admonished  the  judge 
that  he  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  cause  next  came  on  before  the  Circuit  Court  Judges, 
to  which  (circuit)  court  the  equity  causes  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  Court  had  then  been  transferred  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  two  judges  of  that  court  disagreed  in  opinion, 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  equity  jurisdiction,  with  a  corres- 
ponding system  of  procedure.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
referred  to,  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  division^  and  command- 
ed the  court  to  proceed. 

Demurrers  were  then  interposed,  reaching  to  the  frame 
of  the  bill,  in  reference  to  jurisdiction,  parties,  and 
subject  matter.  The  Supreme  Court  was  again  called  to 
settle  between  the  judges  of  a  divided  court.  In  1844,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  plaintiff's  bill  was  properly 
framed,  as  to  parties,  and  that  the  court  could  establish  the 
claims  of  the  plaintiff,  as  heir  at  law,  but  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  set  up  a  will  which  had  been  fraudulently  destroyed ;  that 
this  was  the  matter  of  a  probate  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  first 
iliad  of  controversy  and  litigation  was  passed. 

The  bill  of  the  plaintiffs  was  then  amended,  to  meet  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  laws  of  Louisiana, 
at  the  date  of  Clark's  death,  prohibited  a  father  from  beqaea* 
thing  more  than  one-fifth  of  his  estate  to  other  than  his 
children,  except  in  the  isolated  case  of  a  disherison.  The 
plaintiffs  no  longer  disputing  the  will  of  1811,  decided  to  limit 
its  operation  to  the  disposable  portion  of  one-fifth.  The  will 
of  1813,  from  this  time,  ceased  to  appear  in  the  suit,  except 
as  evidence  of  the  legitimacy  of  Myra,  now  the  wife  of  Gren. 
Gaines. 

The  legitimacy  of  Mrs.  Gaines  was  denied  by  the  defend- 
ants. The  mother  of  that  lady,  at  the  age  of  14  years,  had 
been  married  to  a  person  named  Des  Grange,  and  lived  with 
him,  as  his  wife,  until  1801.  During  the  years  1801  and  2, 
it  is  averred,  that  the  discovery  of  a  pre-existing  marriage 
of  Des  Grange  had  been  made,  and  a  final  separation  had 
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taken  place ;  also  that,  after  this  separation,  a  secret  mar- 
riage had  been  celebrated  between  Clark  and  the  mother, 
(Znlime  Carri^re,)  and  that,  of  this  marriage,  the  claimant 
was  the  legitimate  fruit. 

This  statement  has  formed  the  subject  of  two  adjudica- 
tions in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States*  One  of 
the  cases  was  made  up  by  agreement  between  one  of  the 
tenants  (Patterson)  and  the  plaintiffs.  This  was  decided  upon 
all  the  testimony  which  had,  before  that  time,  (1848,)  been 
taken  and  was  of  record  in  the  courts.  It  was  designed, 
by  the  plaintiffs,  to  be  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  for  they  invited 
and  admitted  all  the  evidence,  of  every  kind,  that  had  been 
produced  or  was  offered.  The  other  hearing  took  place  in 
the  ^Supreme  Court,  at  its  December  term,  1851,  and  was 
upon  all  the  suits  that  had  been  then  prepared. 

One  of  these  decisions  was  favourable,  the  other  condem- 
natory of  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  suit,  she  now  stand- 
ing alone,  as  the  widow  of  her  deceased  husband.  General 
Gaines. 

It  is  the  judgment  in  this  last  suit  which  forms  the  report 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  last  cause,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
Judge  McLean  did  not  sit  ;  Judge  McKinley,  who  had 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
hearing  in  New  Orleans,  was  absent  from  the  court.  Jus- 
tices Wayne  and  Daniel  dissent  entirely  from  the  judgment, 
and  have  recorded  that  dissent,  in  an  opinion  of  vast  and 
varied  learning,  sustained  by  close  and  cogent  arguments, 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  the  laws  of  evidence, 
applicable  to  the  right  estimate  of  facts,  of  great  weight  and 
acuteness. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  par- 
ties to  this  cause,  which  have  attracted  a  popular  interest  to 
it.  The  legal  questions  and  relations,  which  it  involves  and 
suggests,  have  a  living  and  lasting  interest. 

Every  member  of  a  community  feels  that  he  is  a  constitu- 
tive part  of  an  organic  humanity.  His  relations  are  accom- 
plished through  individuals,  more  or  less  closely  bound  to 
himself,  and  to  that  essential  whole,  in  which  his  .own  being 
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finds  its  development.  These  relations  are  the  ground  and 
basis  of  all  laws,  and  determine  the  position  of  the  individual 
in  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  The  most  important,  and 
consequent,  of  all  these  relations,  is  that  of  the  family*  This 
relation  penetrates  through  the  life  of  the  member  of  society, 
and  in  most  cases  regulates  its  aim  and  destiny.  Hence  it  is 
that  all  questions  that  concern  the  constitution  of  a  family, 
find  an  electric  chain  passing  through  the  entire  community, 
to  excite  and  stir  it.  The  codes  of  Louisiana,  formed  upon 
the  continental  codes  of  Europe,  which  derived  their  impress 
from  the  Roman  law,  through  the  softening  and  christian 
influence  of  the  canonists,  gave  a  larger  prominence  to  the 
family  bond,  than  is  common  to  other  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can legislation.  The  obligations  and  duties  of  the  father  to 
the  child,  are  there  the  subject  of  many  prescriptions,  and 
far  les$  liberty  to  the  father  is  tolerated  by  it. 

The  family  council  is  frequently  provided  for,  and  the  reci- 
procal claims  of  kindred  are  recognised,  and  in  some  caaes, 
regulated. 

The  status  of  illegitimacy  is  stigmatised  with  more  severity 
in  those  codes,  than  in  the  common  law  systems. 

The  liberty  of  the  father  to  advance  such  (illegitimate) 
children  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  The  cares  of  a  father 
of  such  a  child,  are,  in  general,  circumscribed  by  law,  to 
provisions  for  its  bare  subsistence.  Hence  we  perceive  that, 
by  the  system  of  which  the  Louisiana  code  is  a  transcript, 
legitimacy  is  a  status  of  honour  and  privilege,  while  that  of 
illegitimacy  is  one  of  disparagement  and  isolation. 

The  history  of  the  relation  of  the  plaintiff  hi  this  suit, 
(Myra  Clark  Gaines,)  to  her  father,  as  it  appeared  to  an 
independent  and  impartial  observer,  is  disclosed  by  Bishop 
Chase,  the  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  For  a  few  years,  this  eminent 
divine  was  established  in  New  Orleans.  Two  brief  answers 
given  to  the  interrogatories  exhibited  to  him,  embody  the 
material  facts  of  her  early  childhood.  He  says : 

"  Nearly  opposite  me  (my  residence)  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dividing  fence,  about  30  or  40  feet  ofl^  was  the  house  in  which  lived 
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Myra  Clark,  under  the  nursing  care  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Davis.  Mr,  Samuel 
Davis,' her  husband  and  his  family,  were  not  then,  apparently,  in  affluent 
circumstances,  being,  as  was  generally  supposed,  dependent  on  Daniel 
Clark  for  favours  and  friends;  to  their  care  the  said  DanLClark  committed 
his  daughter,  Myra  Clark,  then,  as  I  should  judge  from  her  being  brought 
out  almost  every  day  to  meet  her  father's  caresses  as  he  approached  the 
house,  to  be  a  year  and  a  half  old  at  that  time.  This  I  saw  during  the 
period  of  six  months  or  more.  Daniel  Clark  was  the  reputed  father  of 
bis  child,  Myra  Clark  ;  her  he  openly  cherished  as  such ;  he  embraced 
her  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  as  his  child^  in  my  sight  Other 
paternity,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  was  never  spoken  of  or  thought 
of  in  New  Orleans  ;  she  was  spoken  of  as  his  heiress." 

The  statements  of  this  witness  are  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  witnesses,  who  testify  to  earnest  and  anxious  care,  con- 
sideration and  affection,  on  the  part  of  Clark,  to  his  daughter, 
commencing  with  her  earliest  infancy,  and  terminating  only 
with  his  life. 

This  is  shown  by  another  witness,  whose  character  and 
capacity  are  alike  unimpeached — Pierre  Baron  Boisfontaine. 
He  says : 

"  Mr.  Clark  left,  at  his  death,  a  daughter  named  Myra,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  his  own,  before  and  after  her  birth,  and  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  my  presence  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  preparation  for  her 
birth;  in  my  presence  asked  my  brother's  wife  to  be  present  at  her 
birth,  and  in  my  presence,  proposed  to  my  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Davis,  that  they  should  take  care  of  her  after  her  birth.  After 
her  birth  he  acknowledged  her  to  me  as  bis  own,  constantly  and  at  various 
places.  He  was  fond  of  her,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  talking  to 
me  about  her.  When  he  communicated  to  me  [that]  he  was  making 
his  last  will,  he  told  me  he  should  acknowledge  her  in  it  as  his  legiti- 
mate daughter.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  spoke  to  me  about  her 
with  great  affection,  and  as  being  left  his  estate  in  his  last  will.  The 
day  he  died,  he  spoke  of  her  with  the  interest  of  a  dying  parent,  as  heir 
of  his  estate  in  his  last  will.  She  is  still  living,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
William  Wallace  Whitney." 

The  same  witness  says : 

**  Two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  I  came  to  [see  Mr.  Clark  on 
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plantation  business.  He  told  me  he  felt  quite  ill.  I  asked  him  if  I 
should  remain  with  him ;  he  answered  that  he  wished  me  to  [do  so]. 
I  went  to  the  plantation  to  set  things  in  order,  that  I  might  stay  with 
Mr.  Clark,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  stayed  with 
him  constantly  till  he  died.  The  day  before  he  died,  Mr.  Clark,  speaking^ 
of  his  daughter,  Myra,  told  me  that  his  last  will  was  in  his  office  room 
below,  in  the  little  black  case;  that  he  c^ould  die  contented,  as  he  had 
insured  his  estate  to  her  in  the  will.  He  mentioned  his  pleasure  that  he 
had  made  his  mother  comfortable  by  an  annuity  in  it,  and  remembered 
some  friends  by  legacies.  He  told  me  how  well  satisfied  he  was,  that 
Chevalier  De  La  Croix,  Judge  Pitot  and  Bellechasse  were  executors  in  it, 
and  [that]  Chevalier  De  La  Croix  [was]  Myra's  tutor.  About  two  hours 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Clark  showed  strong  feelings  for  Myra,  and  told 
me  that  he  wished  his  will  to  be  taken  to  Chevalier  De  La  Croix,  as  he 
was  her  tutor,  &s  well  as  one  of  the  executors  in  it ;  and  just  after  these 
words,  Mr.  Clark  told  Lubin,  his  confidential  servant,  to  be  sure,  as  soon 
as  he  died,  to  carry  his  little  black  case  to  Chevalier  De  La  Croix. — 
Afber  this,  and  a  very  short  time  before  Mr.  Clark  died,  1  saw  Mr.  Relf 
take  a  bundle  of  keys  from  Mr.  Clark's  armoire,  one  of  which,  I  believe, 
opened  the  little  black  case ;  I  had  seen  Mr.  Clark  open  it  often.  After 
taking  these  keys  from  the  armoire,  Mr.  Relf  went  below.  When  I  went 
below,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Relf,  and  the  office  room  was  shut  Lubin  told 
me  that,  when  Mr.  Relf  went  down  with  the  keys  from  the  armoire^  he 
followed ;  saw  him,  on  getting  down,  go  into  the  office  room  and  lock 
the  office  room  door.  Almost  Mr.  Clark's  last  words  were  that  his  last 
will  must  be  taken  care  of  on  said  Myra's  account" 

The  magistrate  who  records  the  affixing  of  the  seals  upon 
the  effects  of  Clark,  after  his  death,  says  that  he  was  informed 
that  a  will  existed,  and  that  he  searched  for  it,  in  the  places 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  without  any  result,  and  that, 
when  his  search  was  ended,  the  packet  containing  the  will 
of  1811,  was  produced  by  Relf.  The'"  case"  which  figures 
so  much  in  this  testimony,  containing  the  packet  shown  to 
De  La  Croix,  the  contents  of  which  were  communicated  to 
Boisfontaine,  Bellechasse  and  Pitot,  read  by  Mrs.  Harper^ 
and  endorsed  '^  to  be  opened  in  the  event  of  death,"  was 
never  found  by  any  one  interested  to  preserve  it. 

These  facts  will  enable  our  readers  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions as  they  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.    The 
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immense  volume  which  contains  the  pleadings  and  evidence 
of  this  suit,  disclose  clear,  consistent  and  uniform  testimony 
of  the  recognitions  and  declarations  of  Clark,  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  testimony  of  Bp.  Chase  and  Baron  Boisfontaine. 

The  statement  by  De  la  Croix — now  largely  interested  in 
the  immediate  decision  of  the  suit — of  one  contrary  remark, 
we  consider  to  form  no  exception.  The  conduct  of  Clark  to 
his  daughter,  through  their  joint  lives;  was  that  of  tender- 
ness, pride,  paternal  anxiety — anxiety  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  complications  into  which  his  domestic  relations  had 
become  in\  olved,  by  his  own  culpability,  and  the  extreme 
and  irrevocable  measure  of  retaliation,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  He  was  earnest,  emphatic  and  constant,  in  the 
declaration  that  Myra  was  his  child  and  heiress.  This  was 
legally  possible,  as  Clark  well  knew,  on  the  basis  alone  of  her 
legitimacy;  and  to  place  this  subject  beyond  dispute  was  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  will,  of  which  Boisfontaine  and 
others  testify. 

The  relations  of  an  individual  to  society  are  determined 
by  ascertained  persons,  having  distinct  characteristics,  and 
defined  by  modes  legally  appointed.  Filiation,  as  the  most 
important  of  these  relations,  in  every  system  of  legal  science, 
has  determinate  marks  by  which  its  existence  is  appreciable. 
Some  communities  preserve  the  evidence  of  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship by  genealogical  records,  carefully  made  and  depo- 
sited with  public  officers.  We  find  these  among  the  Hebrews 
and  Romans.  In  the  modern  states,  registries  of  births  and 
marriages,  made  with  more  or  less  care,  serve  as  full  or 
presumptive  evidence  of  relationship. 

"  Of  all  the  proofe,"  says  the  eminent  civilian  and  advocate,  Cochin, 
^  if^hich  assure  the  status  of  men,  there  is  none  more  solid  and  imposing 
than  that  of  a  public  possession.  Status  is  nothing  more  than  the 
rank  which  each  person  holds  in  the  general  society  of  men,  and  in  the 
particular  societies  which  are  formed  in  families  by  proximity  of  blood ; 
and  what  proof  is  more  decisive  to  fix  this  place,  than  the  public  pos- 
session which  one  has  occupied  since  his  appearance  in  the  world  ?  Men 
are  only  known  by  this  possession.  A  man  has  always  been  known  as 
haying  such  a  father,  or  mother,  brother,  cousins ;  he  has  been  recog- 
nised by  them ;  the  public  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  relation- 
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ship ;  how,  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  theee  ideas  be  ehanged,  and 
the  man  be  detached  from  the  family  in  which  he  has  been  rooted! 

^'  This  would  be  to  dissolve  what  should  be  least  dissoluble.  It  b  to 
render  men  strangers  to  one  another.  We  covdd  no  more  repose  upon 
the  pubhc  faith,  nor  upon  the  long  habitude  of  recognised  relations.  The 
brother  would  distrust  the  brother,  from  whom  he  might  be  divided,  if 
public  possession  did  not  guarantee  against  such  mutations.  We  shake 
the  foundations  of  public  tranquillity,  were  we  not  to  recognise  the  au- 
ihority  of  this  public  possession  of  the  status.  He  who  has  this,  is  not 
bound  to  resort  to  other  process.  It  fulfils  every  requirement  of  ordi- 
nances. It  supplies  the  acts  of  celebration  of  marriage,  baptismal  ex- 
tracts,  and  all  the  acts  usually  employed  to  establish  the  status  of  men.*^ 

This  vivid  statement  of  the  continental  law,  expresses  the 
exact  prescripts  of  the  Louisiana  codes.  The  code  of  1808, 
as  well  as  that  of  1825,  adopt  the  conditions  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  this  merely  reduces  into  form  and  detail  what 
has  been  announced  by  Cochin.  The  oldest  and  most  learned 
of  the  writers  on  Civil  Law,  affirm  the  same  doctrine.  Me^ 
lin,  a  living  authority,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  the  report  of 
this  case,  confirms  the  same  view.     He  says — 

**  The  title  of  the  possession  of  the  status  of  legitimacy  being  estab- 
lished, the  proof  of  the  vices  with  which  this  tide  may  be  infected,  as  to 
the  interests  of  the  child,  rests  upon  the  opposers  for  *  qui  dolo  dieii 
factum  aliquid  licet  in  exceptione  docere  dolum  admissume  debeiJ" 

The  most  intelligent  of  the  English  writers^  on  the  law 
of  succession,  (Hubback)  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
principle,  promulgates  the  same  doctrine. 

Cochin,  in  the  same  argument,  says — 

^^  The  child  whose  status  is  shown  by  titles  personal  to  himsd^  is 
not  required  to  produce  the  titles  of  his  progenitors.  The  titles,  pe^ 
sonal  to  himself,  afford  presumptions  of  the  validity  of  those  of  his 
progenitors,  though  not  produced.  In  other  words,  it  suffices  for  him 
to  prove  this  public  possession.  Those  who  combat  this,  must  them- 
selves produce  the  opposing  titles.  So  long  as  they  are  withheld,  we 
must  defer  to  this  possession.  This  is  the  same  principle  that  regulates 
the  decision  of  other  questions.  The  person  in  possession  of  propeHy* 
is  deemed  to  be  so  legally.    In  questions  of  status,  the  same  prindf^ 
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is  still  more  stringent  and  obligatory,  because  the  consequences  of  its 
abandonment  are  fiar  more  fatal." 

This  great  principle,  having  its  root  in  the  public  lav^  of 
Europe,  and  transplanted  to  the  positive  law  of  Louisiana, 
would  seem  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  just  conclusion  of 
the  case  before  us.  No  equivocation  in  the  conduct  of  pa- 
rents,— no  ambiguous  or  contradictory  declarations  or  state- 
ments,— no  naked  assertions,  nor  asseverations  by  them  or 
others,  could  countervail  the  daily,  hourly,  continuous  and 
public  declaration,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  of 
such  witnesses  as  Bishop  Chase  and  Boisfontaine,  of  the  con- 
duct of  these  parties. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  critically  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  deduce 
some  lessons  for  society  from  the  discussions  which  this  case 
has  undergone.  That  great  disorders  in  society  are  likely  to 
follow  from  the  facility  with  which  marriages  are  formed 
and  dissolved,  every  jurist  must  acknowledge.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  we  had  but  little  to  fear  from  simu- 
lated marriages,  or  from  the  proof  of  marriages  in  courts  by 
fSalse  or  fabricated  evidence.  The  facility  with  which  testi- 
mony is  now  obtained  to  any  fact,  or  alleged  fact, — the  con- 
stant temptation  afforded,  to  cupidity  and  vice,  to  substitute, 
for  the  legitimate  heirs  of  a  succession,  those  who  have  no 
claim, — by  the  proof  of  secret  marriages, — seem  to  impose 
a  duty  upon  the  legislator  to  provide  a  remedy.  It  is  clear 
that  the  importance  of  the  marriage  contract,  apart  from  its 
sacred  character,  from  its  intimate  relation  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  peace  of  the  family,  and  merely  as 
it  concerns  the  parties,  requires  that  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence should  be  carefully  and  publicly  preserve(J.  No 
marriages  should  be  tolerated  except  such  as  are  public,  and 
the  relations  of  which  are  publicly  recognised  and  declared. 
An  ordinance  was  made  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1639,  in  France, 
which  stigmatised  secret  marriages  as  indicative  rather  of 
the  shame  of  a  concubinage  than  the  dignity  of  a  m'urriage, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  effect  in  regulating  the  distribution 
of  property.    So  marked  an  evil  had  become  the  practice  of 
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clandestine  marriages,  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  denounced  their  invalidity,  has  penetrated  into 
the  legislation  of  all  Europe. 

The  marriage  between  Clark  and  Zulime  Carrir  e,  it  was 
averred,  took  place  in  Pennsylvania.  The  laws  of  that  state, 
at  the  time,  required  no  publication  of  banns — no  witnesses — 
not  even  a  legal  authority,  to  celebrate  or  to  record  a  mar- 
riage. Marriage  was  treated  as  a  civil  contract,  resting  only 
in  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  facts  of  filiation,  which 
we  have  noticed,  would  seem  to  have  imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendants the  necessity  of  showing  the  original  invalidity  of 
the  marriage  between  Clark  and  Zulime  Carri^re,  or  that  no 
such  marriage  existed. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  given  in  this  case,  treats 
the  allegation  of  a  marriage  between  Zulime  and  Clark  as  a 
wicked  and  cunningly  devised  fable. 

^  The  complicated  and  curious  circumstanceB,"  says  the  opinion  of  ihe 
Court,  "  that  surrounded  this  charge  of  bigamy  against  Des  Grange  in 
the  Patterson  case,  and  which  were  then  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  aie 
easily  enough  understood  now.  A  clue  is  furnished  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, why  it  was  that  an  humble  shop-keeper  should  be  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  excite  public  indignation — be  the  object  of  general  and 
gross  reproach,  and  for  his  name  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  columns  of 
the  only  newspaper  then  published  in  New-Orleans,  an  extract  fix>m 
which  the  complainant  has  given  in  evidence.  There,  an  account  was 
given  of  Des  Grange's  alleged  crime  of  bigamy,  and  the  enormity  of 
hb  conduct  in  marrying  Zulime  If^e  Carri^re,  whose  artless  innocence 
he  so  basely  imposed  on.  The  mystery  is  explained  by  the  fact,  now 
presented,  that,  in  Des  Grange's  absence  to  France,  his  wife  formed  a 
connection  with  Clark,  and  the  child,  Caroline,  came  of  that  connection. 
On  Des  Grange's  return  home,  Madame  Caillevet  notified  her  sisters  to 
return  in  haste,  as  Des  Grange's  first  wife  was  at  New-Orleans.  Mes- 
dames  Deepare  and  Des  Grange  forthwith  returned ;  and,  at  this  time, 
it  was  that  Des  Grange  was  so  fiercely  assailed  by  public  opinion,  and 
very  soon  after  arrested,  on  public  rumour,  and  tried  for  bigamy.  The 
reports  to  which  these  witnesses  swear,  obviously  originated  with,  and 
were  relied  on,  by  Madame  Dee  Grange,  her  sisters  and  friends,  to  ha- 
rass and  drive  Des  Grange  from  the  country,  so  that  his  wile  might 
indulge  herself  in  the  sodety  of  Clark,  unincumbeied  and  unanooy^d 
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by  the  presence  of  an  humble  and  deserted  husband ; — and  this  was, 
in  fact,  accomplished,  for  Des  Grange  did  leave  the  country  soon  after 
he  was  tried  for  bigamy,  ajad  Clark  did  set  up  Des  Grange's  ^fe  in  a 
handsome  establishment,  where  their  intercourse  was  unrestrained." 

This  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  condenses  the  conclusions  it  utters  on  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  court  expresses  surprise  that  an  account  should  have 
been  given  in  the  only  paper  then  published  in  New-Orleans, 
(1801,)  of  Des  Grange's  villainy,  and  concludes  that  it  was 
artfully  insinuated  by  the  adulteress  and  her  friends,  to  drive 
off  the  ipjured  husband.  In  looking  to  the  evidence,  the  facts 
do  not  appear  as  stated,  nor  do  they  confirm  the  indignant 
language  of  the  court. 

A  witness  is  asked,  in  reference  to  certain  Spanish  records 
for  which  he  had  searched.  •*  These,"  he  says,  "  he  could 
not  find,"  and  continues, — *^  1  have,  in  my  possession,  a  piece 
cut  out  of  a  printed  publication^  which  reads  as  follows :" 
This  is  the  piece  referred  to  in  the  court's  opinion.  The 
'^  piece"  is  in  the  English  language,  without  a  date,  and  dis- 
closes no  source  of  publication.  It  is  very  certain  it  was  not 
published  in  Louisiana  during  the  Spanish  domination,  in  the 
**only  newspaper"  then  published.  English  newspapers 
-were  not  then  published,  nor  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  contem- 
porary publication  any  where  stated. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  Caroline  Barnes,  Mrs.  Caillivet's 
letters,  and  Mad.  Despare's  return,  appear  in  the  Patterson 
case,  exactly  as  they  do  in  this  case. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  foundation  for  the  notion  that  the 
report  of  the  T)igamy  of  Des  Grange's  "  originated"  with 
Zulime  and  her  friends.  Zulime  and  Mad.  Despare  had  been 
absent  in  Philadelphia  for  several  months  before  the  date  of 
the  report.  Clark  had  been  gone  from  New-Orleans  for  nearly 
the  same  time,  with  but  a  short  interval,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  Des  Grange's  arrest,  in  Europe.  Nothing  is  shown 
by  the  record  of  any  other  connection  with  it ;  and  what 
should  be  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  Zulime's  innocence  of 
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such  a  conspiracy,  is,  that  she  acquitted  Des  Change  before 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  charge. 

She  states  **  that  she  has  not  believed  the  report,  and  the 
report  has  caused  her  no  uneasiness.''  Thus,  the  very  person 
who,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  court,  has  "  originated" 
the  report,  and  "  relied"  upon  it,  to  accomplish  a  wicked  and 
corrupt  end,  is  the  very  person  who  is  found  voluntarily  to 
disprove  and  to  discredit  it,  and  to  exonerate  and  discharge 
her  victim  from  the  entanglements  in  which  she  is  said  deli- 
berately to  have  involved  him  by  her  malicious  and  corrupt 
machinations. 

There  is  much  difficulty  thrown  into  this  case  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  from  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but 
the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  discovery  of  any  com- 
bination against  Des  Grange  ;  but  rather  from  the  fact,  that 
if  these  papers  are  genuine,  the  truth  was  sacrificed  in  order 
to  extricate  Des  Grange  from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt 

We  pass  from  this  to  another  part  of  the  case.  The 
defendants.  Chew  and  Relf,  in  their  answers,  allege  the 
existence  of  a  marriage  between  Des  Grange  and  Zulime, 
its  continuance  till  1806,  and  a  divorce^  at  that  time,  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  a  marriage,  fte/(>r<5?  that  ^fme,  between  Clark 
and  Zulime. 

This  plea  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  every  marriage, 
formally  celebrated,  remains  in  force  so  as  to  preclude  another, 
until  the  first  is  judicially  dissolved,  although  a  civil  or 
canonical  impediment  should  exist.  This  conclusion  has  no 
solid  foundation ;  the  evidence  of  the  divorce  adduced  by 
the  defendants  to  support  it,  was  used  by  Mrs.  Gaines  to 
show  that  an  impediment  did  exist  to  the  marriage  between 
her  mother  and  Des  Grange.  The  Supreme  Court  dissented 
from  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff*,  and  thus  expresses  itself  on 
this  subject : — 

*^  The  respondents  introduced  the  copy  of  a  mutilated  record,  to  whidi 
objection  was  made  on  behalf  ot  complainants,  but  which  comes  up  in 
this  record,  and  is  now  relied  on  for  the  complainants  to  prove  the  big- 
amy of  Des  Grange.  It  purports  to  be  a  suit  of  Zulime  Carri^re  against 
Jerome  Des  Grange,  commenced  in  1806,  in  the  former  County  Conrt 
of  Orleans.    A  curator  was  appointed  for  Des  Grange,  who  was  absent ; 
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aad  the  ourator,  Ellery,  was  svmmMed  to  aoBwer  tin  petMon ;  bnt  no 
petition  »  prodooecL  Elkny  domtirredf  and  stoledt  as  cause  of  demtnv 
lefi  that  ^e  Ooantj  Govt  had  no  juiBdidaott  of  eates  of  divoroa,  not 
the  court  power  to  pronounce  therein ;  and  that  the  danu^^ea,  prayed 
for  in  said  petition,  cannot  be  inquired  into  or  assessed  until  after  jlidg- 
ment  of  the  court  touching  the  ralidity  of  the  marriage  shall  be  first 
declared ;  and  he,  therefore,  demurred.  The  demurrer  was  joined*  Af- 
terwards the  curator  filed  the  general  issue. 

^  All  we  find  farther,  is  a  oopj  of  the  docket  entrieB,  which  the  dark 
was  bound  to  keep  by  the  Act  of  April  10, 1805,  sec  11,  for  the  in- 
q^on  of  the  public.  The  docket  entry  is  as  follows :  *  Petition  filed 
June  24, 1806.  Debt  or  damages,  $100.  Plea  filed  July  1,  1806. 
Answer  filed  July  24,  1806.  Set  for  trial,  24  July.'  The  witnesses 
are  stated  and  the  costs  given ;  and  then  follows :  *  Judgment  for 
plamtifi^  damages  $100,  July  24, 1806.* 

^  This  proceeding  is  relied  on  as  in  itself  establishing  the  &ct,  that 
the  marriage  between  Jerome  Des  Grange  and  Marie  Julia  Nfe  Oar- 
ri^  was  thereby  declared  null 

'^To  give  the  record  this  effect,  it  must  appear  that  the  plaintiff  did 
set  out  in  her  petition  the  fact  that  said  nuuriage  was  null  by  reason  of 
thie  bigamy  of  Des  Grange,  and  that  she  prayed  to  have  its  nullity  ad- 
judged by  a  judicial  decree,  and  that  such  decree  was  made  on  the 
issue.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  here.  We  have  no  evidence  what 
the  cause  of  action  was,  nor  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  memo- 
randa made  by  the  derk  that  the  suit  was  to  establish  the  bigamy.  All 
that  appears  from  these  memoranda  is,  that  debt  or  damages  to  the 
amount  of  llOO  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  and  that  llOO  in  damages 
'was  recovered.  Nor  does  the  demurrer  contradict  this  assumption. 
This  mutilated  record,  therefore,  proves  nothing  in  this  cause.'* 

In  regard  to  this  record,  the  answer  of  Beverly  Chew  and 
Richard  Relf  avers : 

*' That  on  or  about  the  24th  of  June,  1806,  the  aforesud  ZulimeN6e 
Carri^re,  wife  of  the  said  Jerome  Des  Grange,  did  present  another  peti- 
tion to  the  competent  judicial  tribunal  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  therein 
representing  herself  as  the  lawfiil  wife  of,  and  having  intermarried  with, 
the  said  Jerome  Des  Grange,  and  praying  for  a  divorce  and  a  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  of  matrimony  existing  between  her  and  the  said  Jerome  Des 
Ghtmge,  and  which  was  subsequently  decreed,  to-wit:  subsequent  to  the 
birth  of  said  Myra."  If  it  was  true|  that  as  lawful  wife,  Zulime  N^e 
Carri^re  sued,  and  did  admit,  by  this  proceeding,  that  she  was  the  law- 
19 
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fill  wife  of  Des  Grange ;  yet,  it  could  onlj  aiect  the  interest  tbe  com- 
plainant sets  up  under  her  mother.  But  as  the  record  does  not  show 
what  the  cause  of  action  was,  it  is  of  no  value  for  either  side.*^ — 12  Ebw- 
ard's  S.  C.  R,  636-Y. 

We  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the  answer.  The 
defendants  say : 

'*  That  on  or  about  the  24th  June,  ]  806,  the  aforesaid  Zulime  NIe 
Garridre,  wife  of  the  said  Jerome  Des  Grange,  did  present  her  petition 
to  the  competent  tribunal  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  therein  represent- 
ing herself  as  the  wife  o^  and  intermarried  with,  the  said  Jerome  Des 
Ghtmge,  and  praying  for  a  divorce  and  a  dissolution  of  ike  bonds  of 
matrimony  existing  between  her  and  the  said  Jerome  Des  Orange^  and 
which  was  subsequently  decreed^  to-wit :  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the 
said  complainant  Myra.** 

The  record  prodaced  to  sustain  this  averment,  contained  a 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  {not  demurrei')  entitled 
Zulime  Carri^re  vs.  Jerome  Des  Grange,  exhibiting  the 
ground,  **  that  the  laws  by  which  this  court  was  created,  and 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  established,  do  not  extend  the  stime  to 
cases  of  divorce^  ot^  give  this  Court  authority  to  pronounce 
therein^  and  because  the  damages  in  the  said  petition  prayed 
for,  against  this  defendant,  cannot  be  inquired  into  or  assess- 
ed, until  after  the  judgment  of  court,  touching  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  between  the  petitioner  and  this  defendant  shaU  be 
first  declared." 

The  marriage  certificate,  showing  a  marriage  between 
Zulime  and  Des  Grange,  is  in  the  transcript,  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  summoned  or  sworn.  Among  the  names  is 
Mad.  Caillevet. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  ground  of  the  suit, 
is  correct.    Mad.  Despare  says : 

"  In  1806,  Messrs.  James  Brown  and  Eligeas  Fromentiu,  as  the  coim- 
sel  of  my  sister,  lNX)ught  suit  against  the  said  fDes  Grange,  in  the  CSty 
Court,  I  think,  of  New-Orleans.  J^ie  grounds  of  the  suit  were,  that 
Des  Orange  had  imposed  himself  in  marriage  upon  her,  at  a  time 
wheu  he  had  a  living  and  IfLuful  wife.  Judgment  in  said  suit  was 
dered  against  Atm,  Des  Orange!^ 
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A  number  of  the  witnesses  speak  of  a  condemnation  foi 
bigamy.  Thesei  witnesses  may  have  confounded  the  con- 
viction upon  this  trial,  with  the  proceedings  under  the  Spanish 
government.  Others  speak  of  his  confessions  of  guilt  and 
flight. 

These  facts  concur  to  prove  the  ground  on  which  the  de- 
cree for  the  divorce  and  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  rested. 

No  question  is  raised  in  the  opinion,  and  no  doubt  can 
legitimately  exist,  that  a  valid  decree  for  a  divorce,  on  the 
ground  of  bigamy,  between  these  parties,  would  have  been 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  all  cases  where  the  mar- 
riage between  Des  Grange  and  wife  formed,  as  here,  the 
subject  of  an  issue.  It  would  have  been  a  decree  in  rem — 
on  the  status  of  the  parties — determining,  absolutely  and 
finally,  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  So  far  has  this 
doctrine  been  carried  that  a  child,  en  ventre  sa  mire  at  the 
date  of  a  decree,  and  who  could  not  possibly  be  a  party  to  it, 
was  held  to  be  concluded  by  it. — 10  Beavan  R. 

We  can  now  examine  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
apon  the  testimony,  so  summarily  rejected,  which  is  found  in 
our  extracts. 

A  master  of  the  law  of  equity  evidence  says : 

^  With  respect  to  admiBsions,  there  is  one  important  particular  in 
which  they  differ  from  every  other  kind  of  proof, — namely,  that  the 
court  will  eagerly  lay  hold  of  an  admission,  and  act  upon  it  as  truth, 
without  inquiring  whether  it  be  really  so  or  not.    The  reason  is,  that 
truth  is  sought  by  a  judge,  not,  as  in  some  sciences,  for  its  own  sake  in 
the  abstract,  but  as  the  means  of  solving  his  problem, — ^namely,  the> 
deciding  the  case  before  him,  without  injury  to  the  general  administra- 
tion of  justice.    Therefore,  an  admission,   for  the   consequences  of 
which  the  party  has  himself  alone  to  charge,  serves,  like  a  formula  iik 
algebra,  and  leads  the  judge  to  his  end  with  less  expense  of  time  and 
trouble.    Lord  Hardwicke  said,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  thkt  an  admission 
by  a  party  concerned,  and  who  is  most  likely  to  know,  is  stronger  than 
if  it  had  been  determined  by  a  jury,  and  that  fiicts  are  as  properly  con- 
elnded  by  admission  as  by  trial.    K  this  court  were  not  to  conclude  on 
such  admissions,  there  would  be  no  end  of  causes  when  there  is  no  jury 
mt  the  bar." 
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The  same  aulihor  continoM: 

'*It  luui  been  mentioDed  4)efoTe,  that  admiBsioiu  which  have  beea 
made  for  the  purposea  of  the  suit,  whether  in  the  pleadings  or  by  agree- 
ment, will  act  as  an  estoppel  to  the  admission  of  any  evidence  contra- 
dictory of  them.  This  includes  strictly  every  word  and  figure,  any  docu- 
ment that  is,  by  reference,  incorporated  in  the  bill  or  answer — a  sdiedule, 
will,  or  deed,  an  account  book,  even  the  answer  of  another  defendant.*^ 
— Gm.  Eg.  Uv.350. 

The  confession  in  this  answer  is,  that  there  taot  a  j»eltlMi 
for  a  divorce^  to  a  competent  tribunal^  whioh  that  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  legal  jurisdiction,  had  granted,  thus  dissolving 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  decree  is  pleaded,  as  valid 
and  operative,  and  the  pleader  cdncluded  from  it,  that  nntil 
this  decree  was  made,  the  marriage  which  had  been  formally 
celebrated,  was  so  far  binding,  that  no  other  marriage  could 
be  contracted  by  the  petitioner.  The  decree  being  absolute, 
the  jurisdiction  admitted,  and  the  inference,  in  the  absenoe 
of  proof  or  averment  to  the  contrary,  being  that  it  had  a 
legal  cause,  the  question  arises,what  need  of  further  evidence 
of  that  cause  7 

Every  judgment  of  a  Courtis  the  casual  and  accidental 
expression  of  some  right,  evolved  from  some  legal  relation, 
and  which  relation  is  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  general 
system  of  laws  in  use  in  society.  The  re-composition  and 
display  of  this  legal  relation,  out  of  an  isolated  case,  and  the 
exhibition  from  it,  of  this  relation  to  the  organism  of  society, 
forms  an  intellectual  operation  in  legal  science,  like  that 
performed  by  the  naturalist  who  describes  an  extinct  species 
from  the  remains  of  its  limbs  or  members.  The  statute  law 
of  Louisiana,  in  1806,  had  not  disturbed  the  subjects  of 
marriage  and  divorce. 

The  laws  there  in  force,  upon  those  subjects,  were  those 
which  had  existed,  and  were  derived  from  Spain — the  public 
law  of  Europe — ^the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  recognised  *  through  Europe. 
This  system  admitted  divorces^  but  for  causes  ascertained 
and  carefully  defined.  The  tie  between  husband  and  wife 
is  fully  and  exactly  expressed  therein  by  a  single  sentence : 
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**  Matsimonium  lboitimb  oohtbactum,  jure  haturalb  bt  divino 

BBT    IKDISSOLUBILB.      QuOD  DeITB  CONJUNXIT  homo  NOH  SEPABtoT.'' 

It  is  the  boast  of  this  church — a  boast  which  its  htstgry 
justifies — that  this  principle  has  been  firmly  and  steadfastly 
maintained  amid  all  the  disorders  of  European  society.  It 
claims,  and  claims  justly,  that  its  firmness  on  this  subject 
has  opposed  a  barrier  to  all  efiTorts  of  art  and  power,  which, 
through  the  abuse  of  this  principle,  might  tend  to  the  disso- 
lution of  order  and  the  decline  of  morality.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  all  religious  communities  have  not  agreed 
upon  the  same  general  principle,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
Catholic  Church ;  that  they  have  not,  places  her  upon  an 
enviable  moral  and  religious  eminence,  irrespective  of  all 
other  considerations,  which  we  dare  not  gainsay.  From  this 
standing  place  she  triumphantly  repels  the  assaults  of  Pro- 
testantism. She  tells  us,  with  withering  scorn,  and  a  truth 
which  mournfully  justifies  it :  "  It  is  your  manners  and  your 
temper  that  are  rigid  ;  your  morals  and  principles  are  lax 
enough,  and  tend  evermore  to  the  disorder  of  society !  Be- 
hold, she  cries,  for  illustration  —  behold  your  toleration  of 
divorce,  on  pretexts  the  most  miserable,  and  pretences  the 
most  discreditable.  Behold  the  vices  which  grow  out  of  it, 
the  evils  born  legitimately  of  it;  it  can  bear  no  legitimate  fruit, 
but  evil ;  behold  the  overthrow  of  parental  authority,  the 
decay  of  filial  duty,  the  absence  of  veneration — all  fruits  of 
the  toleration  of  divorce,  and  all  going  to  prove  that  your 
doctrine  is  not  of  God !"  It  is  the  stern  truth  of  these  rebukes 
that  give  vitality  to  the  powerful  pleadings  of  Bossuet,  and 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  La  Mennais  and  Bonald.  Alas ! 
what  answer  shall  we  make  ?* 

Balm6s,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  comparing  Catholicism 
'With  Protestantism,  in  its  relations  to  European  civilization 
designed  as  an  answer  to  the  philosophic  discussions  of  Gui- 
zot,  thus  expresses  himself: 

*  We  are  told  that  in  certain  of  our  States,  it  is  now  usual  to  introduce  a  clanae 
into  the  marriage  settlement,  anticipative  of  divorce.  Could  anything  be  more 
shocking^  or  better  calculated  to  effect  the  separation  T 
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**  NotwithstandiDg  the  beneficent  influence  that  unassisted  christian 
doctrine  might  exerdse,  the  desired  end  could  not  have  been  fdllj 
attained,  if  the  church  had  not  decided  to  accomplish  the  essential  work 
of  a  proper  organization  of  the  family  and  sodety.  On  this  point  the 
christian  doctrine  is  simple :  One  man  with  one  woman,  and  that 
iNDissoLUBLT,  This  doctrinc  would  have  been  sterile,  if  the  church 
had  not  charged  herself  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  adhered  to  the 
enterprise  with  immovable  resolution.  The  passions  of  men,  especially, 
revolted  against  such  a  doctrine,  and  they  would  have  trampled  it  down, 
if  they  had  not  perceived  a  barrier  against  which  all  efforts  were  in  vain* 
Does  Protestantism  boast  of  having  fortified  this  barrier,when  it  applauds 
with  insane  delight,  the  scandal  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  yielded  a  cowardly 
compliance  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  ?  What 
a  surprising  difference  I  During  many  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  diverse 
circumstances,  all  the  most  threatening,  the  Catholic  Church  confronted 
with  intrepidity  the  passions  of  potentates,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  Neither  promises  nor  menaces  could  bend  the 
resolution  of  Rome;  nothing  could  wring  from  her  the  least  concession 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  Divine  Master." 

What,  then,  does  a  judgment  for  divorce,  given  in  a  eivd 
court,  administering  the  canon  law  of  Europe,  necessarily 
declare  ? 

The  judgment  teaches  us  that  there  was  a  marriage,  cele- 
brated, it  may  be,  with  christian  forms,  but  that  the  union 
was  not,  thereby,  hallowed,  but  was  meretricious ;  that  it 
infringed  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  violated  the  laws 
of  the  State  ;  and  that  christian  obligation  and  public  daty, 
alike,  forbade  the  connection  ;  that  the  alliance  was  illicit 
and  sinful,  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  the  decree  ascertained 
and  declared  only  that  nullity  which  was  inherent  in  it ! 

We  may  collect,  from  the  facts  in  this  record,  the  ground 
of  this  divorce,  apart  from  the  positive  evidence  which  exists. 
Des  Grange  was  married  to  Zulime  Carri^re  in  1794,  in  the 
presence  of  the  parish  priest ;  they  were  both  of  the  age  of 
consent,  and  cohabited  for  several  years,  and  there  were 
children  of  the  marriage.  He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  a  stranger  in  the  country ;  she  was  a  native  ;  there  was 
no  relationship  between  the  parties,  and  not  a  long  acquaint- 
ance prior  to  the  marriage.  He  was  engaged  in  trade,  and 
had  no  connections  with  the  church. 
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The  canon  law  permitted  divorces  only  where  the  marriage 
conld  not  have  been  validly  formed.  Some  of  the  causes  of 
divorce  were  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  civil  coarts  acted 
upon  them,  only  in  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals.  When  these  tribunals  had  declared  them- 
selves to  that  effect,  the  marriage  was  invalid  ab  initio,  and 
all  the  civil  consequences  of  a  nullity  attached  to  it.  There 
were  other  causes,  civil  in  their  nature,  and  upon  which  the 
civil  tribunals  acted  independently  of  the  ecclesiastical. — 
Judge  Wayne  has  stated  the  causes  of  divorce,  in  his  opinion. 
The  writers  on  the  subject  have  reduced  them  to  the  form  of 
Latin  verse,  and  one  of  thiese  is  as  follows : 

**  EiTor,  conditio,  ▼ottun,  cognatio,  crimeo, 
Coitua  diq>aiitas,  via,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas 
Amens,  affinia,  ai  clandeaUoua  et  impos. 
Si  mulier  ait  rapta,  loco  nee  reddita,  tato, 
Hsc  facienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant.*' 

Between  these  parties  there  was  no  error  of  the  person  ; 
the  parties  were  oi  free  condition  ;  were  not  bound  by  reli- 
gious VOW9  nor  in  clerical  orders ;  they  were  not  connected 
by  bloody  affinity  or  spiritual  relationship^  such  as  sponsors  in 
baptism  or  confirmation  or  adoption.  They  did  not  depart 
from  HONESTY,  in  violating  a  previous  affiance  ;  there  was  no 
fear y  force y  nor  past  violence  ;  no  crimes,  such  as  homicide  or 
adultery,  with  a  view  to  or  promise  of  marriage  ;  no  physi- 
cal nor  mental  (amens)  infirmities ;  the  parties  were  both 
christian  in  their  profession,  neither  pagan  ;  hence  no  dispa- 
rity of  worship.  What  then  remains?  The  bonds  of  a 
previous  marriage. 

This  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  impediment. 
A  court  clothed  with  a  general  civil  jurisdiction,  could  take 
cognizance  of  it.  It  rendered  the  marriage  absolutely  null, 
in  a  civil  court. 

Whether  this  was  the  ground  or  not,  is  immateriah  Either 
'Of  the  causes  above  specified  would  warrant  the  decree,  and 
none  beside.  Either  of  the  causes  would  have  produced  the 
same  effects.  We  have  shown,  however,  by  a  process  as 
exact  and  as  conclusive,  as  if  found  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
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that  every  assignable  grouad  fbr  the  divorce  m  inoomistent 
with  facts  in  the  record,  except  this  one,  which  finds  ample 
corroboration  and  confirmation  from  oth^  portions  of  the 
record.  Nothing  was  reqaired  for  this  argnment  but  the  lun- 
swers  of  the  opponents  of  Mrs.  Gaines.  Bat  the  county 
court  record  proves,  that  the  court,  in  acting  on  the  answers, 
was  not  required  merely^  to  lay  hold  of  an  admissioa  to  be 
acted  on  as  truth,"  ''without  considering  whether  it  was  so 
or  not."  That  record  shows  thi^  the  plaintifi*  did  not  merely 
delSNid  upon  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  legal  formulary,  but 
the  conclusion  was  a  living  and  concrete  reality.  The  plea 
showed  a  suit  by  the  supposed*  wife,  using  her  maiden 
name,  against  her  husband  ;  that  the  "^  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage,'^  and  **  damages"  for  some  wrong,  growing  out  of  that 
invalidity,  were  put  in  issue  by  her  petition ;  and  that  a 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  of  what  were  the  contents 
of  the  suit,  from  one  most  intimately  concerned  with  the 
parties.  This  testimony,  not  given  to  sustain  a  fact  pleaded 
by  the  plaintiff,  but  evinced  a  fact  relied  on  as  most  material 
by  the  defendants — a  fact  which  the  Louisiana  lawyers  and 
judges  supposed  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  defeat  her  claim. 
FcHT,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  defendants  set  up,  affirm- 
atively, all  these  transactions  as  known  to  tftem**-tran8actions 
in  which  there  was  no  error  or  collusion,  but  valid,  authentic 
and  true.  No  hint  or  insinuation  appears  in  the  case,  in 
contradiction  of  the  explicit  evidence  given  on  the  subject. 

We  shall  now  recur  to  the  questions  embodied  in  the  first 
extract,  given*  from  the  opinion  of  the  court.  That  extract 
treated  the  charge  of  bigamy,  against  Des  Grange,  as  a  wick- 
ed and  profligate  device  of  Zalime  and  her  friends. 

We  have  found  that  the  charge  of  a  pre-existing  marriage 
was  true— and  that  an  American  court,  upon  a  legal  issue, 
and  after  the  examination  of  witnesses,  pronounced  a  decree 
of  divorce  upon  a  demonstration  of  its  truth. 

The  question,  then,  comes  back  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
fkcts  of  the  trial,  under  the  Spanish  government.  We  shsdi 
deal  with  the  record,  as  if  genuine.  It  is  copied,  at  large 
into  the  opinion. 
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The  substance  is  as  follows :  In  September,  l^M,  the  Yioar 
General  and  Governor  of  the  bishoprick,  at  New-Orleans^ 
decreed  the  arrest  of  Des  Grange,  that  he  might  answer  to 
a  charge  of  having  three  wives  in  the  city — which  charge 
was  fonnd  in  a  report  publicly  and  notoriously  existing  in 
dM  city.  Two  of  these  wives  are  named  Znlime  and  Bar- 
bara Jeanbelle,  the  latter  of  whom  ^  had  just  arrived.''  Des 
Grange  was  arrested,  and  the  examinations  of  the  three  wo- 
men and  himself  were  taken. 

The  final  order  was  that  the  charge  was  not  proven,  and 
that  he  should  be  discharged,  with  a  liberty  to  reserve  inqui- 
ry. The  examinations  of  Jeanbelle  and  Des  Grange  were, 
to  the  effect,  that  they  had  been  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
tliat  the  parties  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  it ; 
Jeanbelle  says,  it  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  her 
unwillingness  to  live  in  New-Orleans,  and,  Des  Grange  says, 
from  the  objections  of  her  father  to  his  poverty.  The  par- 
ties appear  to  have  met  in  Bordeaux,  a  few  months  before 
this  trial,  and  the  name  of  the  husband  of  Jeanbelle,  living 
in  that  city,  is  given. 

Zulime  is  made  to  express  her  disbelief  of  the  accusation, 
and  Des  Grange  to  deny  its  truth.  There  are  some  sugges- 
tions furnished  by  the  record  itself.  How  did  it  happen  that 
a  report  should  arise,  of  a  marriage  between  Des  Grange  and 
'*  a  woman  who  had  just  arrived  7"  How  did  it  happen  that 
Jeanbelle  should  appear  in  New-Orleans,  alone,  leaving  a 
husband  in  Bordeaux  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  she  did  not 
bear  that  husband's  name  ?  What  became  of  this  woman 
after  the  accusation  of  Des  Grange  ?  Why  did  Des  Grange, 
instantly,  upon  his  acquittal,  find  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to 
leave  the  country  secretly,  leaving  the  impression  of  fiight  ? 
No  suspicion,  or  complaint,  of  his  wife,  is  manifested  at  the 
trial,  and  Clark  was  then  in  Europe.  From  what  did  he  seek 
escape? 

The  witnesses  say,  he  at  first  denied  his  guilt,  but  subse- 
quently admitted  it ;  and  that  it  was  understood,  that  he  es- 
caped by  collusion. 

The  record  of  the  divorce,  in  18M^-^he  public  opinion  of 
his  guilt — ^his  flight — ^his  confessions — are  harmonious.    His 
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acquittal,  upon  an  important  trial,  is  inconsistent  with  these 
facts. 

There  is  nothing  to  produce  inconsistency  but  the  fact  of  an 
absolute  acquittal,  upon  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  We  do 
not  find  this  in  the  record.  That  the  ecclesiastical  record 
contains  the  true  report  of  the  trial,  we  think  very  doubtfuL 
The  evidence  of  this  suit  teems  with  indications  of  the  per- 
vading corruption  that  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  that 
remote  province. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  fix  the  point  at  which  die 
falsehood  in  this  record  commences,  nor  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  record,  or  its  material  portions,  came  from  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  all.  It  made  its  appearance  first  in  1849 ;  ne- 
ver having  been  used  in  any  previous  transaction  or  triaL 
The  clerical  witnesses  who  speak  of  it,  merely  say  they  found 
it  among  the  papers  of  the  bishoprick ;  but  no  information  is 
given,  where  the  papers  had  been  kept  for  forty  years  and 
more,  or  who  had  been  the  keeper,  nor  the  guards  about  them, 
to  prevent  fraudulent  interpolations. 

Whether  the  Spanish  ofiicers  colluded  to  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  Des  Grange,  after  his  arrest ;  or  whether  the  wit- 
nesses colluded  to  give  partial  and  inaccurate  statements ;  or 
whether  the  whole  or  material  portions  of  the  paper  are  fa- 
bricated, (no  imputation  rests  upon  the  Catholic  bishopj  we 
cannot  decide.  It  stands  contradicted.  The  conclusions  from 
it  were  legally  and  judicially  overturned  by  the  divorce. 
The  legal  value  of  the  record  we  will  briefly  refer  to,  asking 
attention  to  the  luminous  and  full  discussion  of  Judge  Wayne, 
which,  on  this  point,  is  marked  by  particular  ability  and 
value. 

The  judgment  does  not  purport  to  be  a  judgment  of  ac- 
quittal. The  Vicar  simply  discharges  the  defendant  from 
arrest,  adjourning  the  proceedings  for  the  present ;  the  proof 
being  insuflicient ;  and  reserving  the  power  to  resume  them* 
There  is  then  no  res  judicata*  The  depositions  taken  could 
not  be  used  as  evidence ;  for  none  of  the  witnesses  vrere 
proved  to  be  dead ;  the  statements  were  post  litem  motu — the 
transaction  was  a  criminal  transaction,  and  the  suit  civil, 
and  the  whole  thing  inter  alias  acta — ^having  no  relation  to 
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Clark  or  his  daughter.  The  court  admitted  it,  simply  to  con- 
tradict the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  that  there  had  been 
a  conviction  of  bigamy  by  Spanish  authority ;  but,  departing 
from  this  special  object,  it  uses  the  record  and  the  statements, 
even  of  the  criminal  himself,  testifying  on  his  own  behalf, 
affirmatively,  to  contradict  and  to  discredit  other  witnesses, 
who  testify  to  his  confessions  of  guilt. 

The  theory  of  the  court,. it  appears  tons,  involved  the  case 
in  more  difficulty  and  complication  than  it  removed  from  it. 
The  court  convicts  Clark  of  seduction  and  adultery ;  Zulime 
of  the  guilt  of  adultery,  and  a  conspiracy  with  her  sisters 
to  charge  her  husband  with  an  infamous  crime ;  this  conspi- 
racy IS  carried  on  while  she  is  thirty  days  distant  from  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  executed  ;  she  is  made  to  hasten  to 
the  place  of  its  consummation,  and  when  she  gets  there,  it 
is  only  to  discredit  and  destroy  it.  Des  Grange  is  made  to 
fly  the  country  at  the  moment  of  his  acquittal,  and  of  the 
vindication  of  his  innocence  ;  finally,  an  American  (Louisi- 
ana) court,  a  few  years  after,  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
was  found  to  pronounce  the  charge  of  bigamy  true,  and  to 
grant  a  divorce  resting  upon  it ;  that  Clark,  in  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter,  was  false  and 
faithless,  and  that  his  dying  declarations  involved  imposture 
and  guilt. 

There  are  other  questions,  in  this  case,  that  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  professional  inquirer.  The  examination 
of  them  would  not  be  in  place  here. 

The  display  we  have  made  of  the  Catholic  law,  in  relation 
to  divorce,  was  designed  to  enable  us  to  make  a  general  re* 
view  of  the  history  of  laws  of  divorce,  and  to  examine  the 
American  legislation  upon  the  subject.  We  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  immoral  and  irreligious  character  of  that 
legislation,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  it  is  destined  to  ex 
ercise  over  American  society.  We  remember,  with  distinct- 
ness, the  time,  when  the  sentiment  of  condemnation  was 
universal  upon  all  such  laws,  and  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  tolerated  no  applications  founded  upon  them.  We 
are  satisfied  that  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  marriage, 
as  a  political  and  religious  relation,  would  lead  to  the  revi- 
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sioa  of  all  the  codes  on  the  sabject,  and  to  the  abrogation  of 
mimy  of  those  laws,  which  a  mistaken  and  sickly  sentimen- 
tality has  caused  to  be  enacted. 

We  shall,  however,  defer  to  another  season,  the  labour  we 
had  desigrned;  contenting  ourselves^  in  this  place,  with  re* 
peating^  our  conviction  of  its  serious  importance  to  society, 
and  urging  upon  our  courts  and  legislatures  the  necessity  of 
pausing,  in  the  hot  haste  which  they  so  commonly  exhibit,  in 
putting  asunder  those  parties  whom  Grod  hath  joined  toge- 
ther. S. 


Aet.  II. — Civil  Liberty  and  Sblf-Government. 

Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Oovemment.  By  Francis  Libber, 
LL.D.,  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Lippincott, 
Grambo  &  Co.    Philadelphia :  1853. 

In  these  days  of  Communism,  Spiritualism,  Fonrierism, 
Negrophilism,  L'Organization  du  Travail,  Droit  du  Travail, 
Coalitions  Industrielles,  of  Philosophie  Positive  and  Politique 
Positive,  Odism,  Odylefluids,  Mesmerisms  and  Millenarian- 
isms,  it  is  comforting  to  meet  a  book  full  of  good,  sound, 
wholesome  principles,  entirely  free  of  all  that  abominable, 
political  and  philanthropical  cant,  to  which  we  were  so  un- 
accustomed in  our  earlier  days,  and  which  now  threatens  to 
undermine  all  the  old  and  most  valued  institutions,  moral 
and  political,  of  civilized  life.  There  is  now  a  jumble  of 
world-wide  troubles  and  confusion,  for  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  expression  in  a  foreign  language.  And  why 
is  it  so  7  Because,  in  truth,  these  novelties  are  not  ideas  of 
English  or  American  growth.  Most  of  them  owe  their  birth 
to  the  soil  of  France,  and  to  the  dreamy  imaginations  of 
Germany.  From  thence  they  are  in  rapid  progress  of  trans- 
portation to  other  countries,  and  threaten  ttm  peace  and  h^>- 
piness  of  ours.  Ready  at  imitation,  and  quick  to  adopt  the 
follies  and  fashions  of  Europe,  we  still,  perhaps,  may  claim 
the  exclusive  credit  for  spirit*rappings,  table-tumingS|  sn- 
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penial  theology^  the  grtot  Harmonia,  celestial  telesrapli% 
spiritaal  mails  aad  pott  offioee,  poi^^obit  leotures,  fVem  Bm* 
oon^  Swedenberg  and  others ;  of  Mormooisib,  Bloomerism, 
KossotUsms^  Maiae  Uqaor  law%  and  a  soore  of  other  ham- 
boggerieSb 

The  idea  of  Commaaism  is  old  moogh ;  for  we  are  told 
that  Phaleas  of  Chaloedon^  two  Ihousand  years  ago,  first 
proposed  the  eommunity  of  property  and  edaoatioa.    Aris» 
totle,  ia  his  Politics,  opposed  aad  refiited  the  theory,  aad,— 
which  is  curious  enoogh,  as  aotieed  by  Dr.  Arnold, — first 
m^ested  the  idea,  lately  iUus^ated  by  Malthas,  of  the  ten- 
deacy  of  population  to  outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence. 
That  these  extraraganxas  of  philosophy  should  prevail  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  is  not 
sarprising,  since  their  institutions  allow  their  people  the  use 
of  none  other  than  their  'dreaming  faculties.    They  dream 
religions,  imagine  governments,  assassinate  their  rulers,  erect 
barricades,  subvert   governments,  cut  each  others  throats, 
and  make  emperors  and  adopt  masters  by  general  sufirage. 
Vive  la  Bagatelle  !    Unity,  Fraternity  and  Equality !    Such 
is  the  end  of  French  philosophy  and  of  French  policy.   And 
yet  their  Napoleons,  primus  et  tertius,  have  had  the  afirontery 
to  taunt  their  makers,  the  idiologists,  of  that  very  ideological 
nation  1    Their  Marats,  Robespierres,  St  Simons,  Fouriers, 
Blanquis,  Louis  Blancs,  Raspaels,  Infantins,  Fieschis  and  Na- 
poleons— are  they  not  all  the  fruits  of  the  same  culture  1 
James  Jacques  Rousseau's  school,   with  its  disciples  and 
corollaries,  notes  and  glosses,  have  done  their  business  for 
them.    Can  any  good  come  of  such  a  modern  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah?    Can  their  people  come  out  of  it?    Must  they 
die  under  the  moral  pestilence  ?    Their  escape  would  con- 
stitute the  greatest  miracle  in  the  history  of  modern  nations ) 
John  Bull,  fat  and  clumsy  John  Bull,  he,  too,  must  play 
the  Frenchman.    He,  too,  must  have  his  Utopia,  Oceana,  his 
Godwin,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Exeter  Hall,  Radicals,  Chartists, 
Strikes  and  Trades-Union;  and  supplies  his  full  share  of 
votaries  to  the  follies  of  the  day.    We  are  told^  by  one  of  his 
latest  reviews,  that,  ^*  ia  these  days  of  table-turnings,  mes- 
merisiBS,  spirit-rappings,   Odylefluids  and   Millenarianism, 
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eighty  thousand  copies  of  their  pamphlets  sell  among  oar  best 
educated  classes.'^    It  may  well  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.    From  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  a- 
posed  the  vanity  of  these  ideal  plans  of  government,  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  been  renewed,  have  flourished  for 
awhile  and  died  I    Mischief  they  have  made  and  will  make 
while  they  are  yet  alive ;  but  they  cannot  prevail.    Virtue, 
good  sense  and  the  interest  of  society,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
disperse  the  clouds  that  they  raise,  and  restore  society  to 
peace  and  quietness.    Rousseau,  before  he  had  acquired  any 
reputation,  had  been  tutor  to  the  son  of  Madame  Dupin,  and 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  having  weekly  re-unions,  at  her  ta^ 
ble,  of  distinguished  literary  men  ;  to  which,  not  observing 
his  talents,  she  never  invited  Rousseau.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  or  provocation  to  his  democracy.    So 
we  have  heard  it  said  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  one  who  knew  him 
well  in  his  early  career  ;  that,  if  he,  instead  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford or  Mr.  Calhoun,  had  been  supported  by  the  South  for 
the  Presidency,  he  would  have  continued  a  good  republican, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  for  life,  a  sound  free  trade. 
State  rights  man ;  and  the  old  protective,  colonial  policy, 
might  never  have  been  christened  ^  The  American  System.** 
Voltaire,   in   a  letter  to  Rousseau,  after  reading  one  of  his 
revolutionary   works,  in  favour  of  fraternity  and  equality, 
says: — ^''In  reading  your  book,  Ifelt  a  desire  creeping  opon 
me  to  fall  down  and  go  upon  my  all-fours.**    The  first  roan, 
says  Rousseau,   who  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  and  said 
''this  is  mine,*'  and  found  fools  simple  enough  to  believe  it, 
was  the  founder  of  society.     (2  vol.  ViUemaitCs  Course  de  la 
Litterature  Francaiscy  425.)     Well  might  Voltaire,  also,  on 
reading  this  passage,  exclaim,  ^  what  sort  of  philosophy  is 
this,  which  is  made  to  say  things  that  the  common  sense  of 
all  mankind  rejects,  from  the  depths  of  China  to  the  remotest 
backwoods  of  Canada  7    Is  it  not  that  of  a  beggarly  wretch 
who  would  have  the  rich  robbed  by  the  poor,  in  order  the 
better  to  establish  a  fraternal  union  among  aU  classes  of 
men  t**    "  Rousseau,**  says  Dr.  Lieber,  (2  vol.  76,)  "  teaches 
what  may  be  called  the  divine  right  of  the  migority.     He 
insists  upon  an  inarticulate,  unorganized,  uninstitatioiial 
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majority.  His  is  a  view  which  is  shared  by  many  millions 
of  people  on  the  European  continent,  and  has  deeply  affected 
all  their  late  and  unsnccessfhl  attempts  at  conqaering  liberty. 
No  one  can  understand  their  recent  history  without  having 
studied  the  '  Social  Contract.'  It  was  the  Bible  of  the  most 
advanced  convention  men.  Robespierre  read  it  daily.  It  has 
had  its  influence  through  all  the  revolutions.'*  Could  there 
be  one  more  malign  ?  He  says,  in  that  work,  that  there  can 
be  no  other  sovereignty  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  ; 
that  it  can  neither  be  alienated,  divided  or  represented ;  that 
it  is  for  ever  all-powerful  and  all-justice ;  that  it  can  not  be 
deceived,  nor  can  it  err,  or  that  even  if  it  should  be  deceived 
and  lead  into  error,  it  should  still  be  implicitly  obeyed.  That 
individuals  constitute  the  component  elements  of  sovereign- 
ty, and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the 
sovereignty  and  its  elements ;  and  that  it  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence,  that  no  guaranties  are  needed  to  protect  the  one 
from  the  other.  Hence  there  should  be  no  resource  against 
this  dominant  power  called  the  people,  no  barrier  against 
the  sovereign,  nothing  reserved  to  the  independence  of  the 
individual.*     ( VUlemain.) 

Does  not  this  sound  like  the  very  language  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  of  his  *^frere  adulterme^  De  Momey,  as  the 
doctor  calls  him  ?  **  There  is  but  one  step,"  says  Dr.  Lieber, 
^  from  the  people  tout-puissant^  if  indeed  it  amounts  to  a  step, 
to  an  emperor  tout-puissant,^*  ^'  It  is  a  notable  fact,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  which,  so  far  as  I  know  history,  has  no  important 
exception,  that  in  all  times  of  civil  commotion,  in  which  two 

*  The  late  Judge  Gantt,  whose  ecccniricity  often  greatly  amused  the  bar,  said 
once,  in  addressing  a  Grand  Jnry,  at  Lexington,  on  the  evils  of  dmnkeoneas,  that 
they  should  remember  that  they  were  members  of  the  greatest  and  freest  country 
in  the  world ; — that  the  people  should  be  fully  conscious  of  the  great  blessing  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  their  institutions; — that, indeed,  they  had  no  superiors; — 
they  were  the  soTereigna  themaelvee,  and,  on  Monday  next,  they  would  be  ealled 
iqK>n  to  exercise  one  of  the  highest  priTilegea  and  duties  of  soyereigns— the  election 
of  memben  to  Congress ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  sight,  indeed,  on  that  morn- 
ing,  to  see  a  soyereign  lying  on  the  ground  drunk,  behind  a  cake  cart.  "  Upon  my 
word,"  said  he,  "  1  hope  and  trust  no  such  awful  spectacle  will  be  exhibited  to  the 
^aze  of  some  subject  from  foreign  parts."  Such  a  spectacle,  indeed,  would  furnish 
a  curiona  commentary  upon  Rousseau's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  popular  soyereignty 
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Taat  partMft  are  arrayed  against  eaoh  other,  the  anti-ifistitar 
tional  mnwncm,  which  are  erro&eooslyt  yet  generally,  called 
the  people,  are  monardiical,  or  for  tmetiDg  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  All  dictators  have  beeone  such  by  popvi- 
lar  power,  if  the  ooaneetio&  tended  to  a  general  change  of 
the  government  He  gives  the  instance  of  Cttsar,  the  eoa- 
teis^of  the  hon€e  of  Orange  with  the  patriot  De  Witt,  tibe 
ease  of  Cromwell,  and,  beibre  he  eondodes  his  book,  Lonis 
Napoleon  ftimisbes  him  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  troth  of 
his  remarks. 

Benjamin  Constant  has  said — ^4  know  no  qrstem  of  ser- 
vitude which  has  consecrated  errors  more  mischievous  to  the 
human  race,  than  the  eternal  metaphysics  of  the  SoeUi 
dnUracL'' 

Louis  XIV.  commenced  the  work  of  centralization  in 
France  to  accompany  his  own  views  of  power,  and  to 
strengthen  tbe  royal  arm  against  the  power  of  his  nobility ; 
and  the  Decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1789,  abolishing  all  the  liberties  of  the  provmcee*  prin- 
cipalities, counties,  cantons,  cities  and  communities,  through- 
out France,  has  proved  fatal  to  all  liberty  in  France,  and  the 
source  of  all  that  excessive  centralization  so  mischievous  in 
its  results,  and  so  well  exposed  by  Mens.  Dnnoyer  in  him 
*'  Liberty  du  TravaiV  (B.  4,  cb.  7.)  From  that  day  all  in- 
dividual independence  is  sacrificed  to  the  collective  central 
power.  *^  From  that  moment,^  says  Mens.  Duaoyer,  ^  there 
remained  no  local  action  to  protect  local  interests.  All  ad- 
ministration, purely  local,  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  general  administration,  the  same  every  where,  exercised  by 
the  State  or  under  its  surveillance,  and  in  which  localities, 
destitute  of  all  proper  life,  figured  no  longer  but  as  abstrac- 
tions, or  as  mere  fractions  of  the  whole.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afiairs  the  most  personal,  the  municipalities 
became  subordinate  to  the  districts,  the  districts  to  the  de- 
partments, and  the  departments,  with  all  France,  became 
entirely  indebted  to  the  central  power  for  the  execution  of 
the  general  laws.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  exempt 
from  this  central  subordination.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
recommended  it  as  the  means  of  maintaining,  everywhere,  a 
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unity  of  principles,  forms  and  methods ;  and  it  declared  that 
all  resistance  which  might  tend  to  break,  not  only  this  unity 
of  government,  but  the  unity  of  administration,  was  a  great 
political  crime."  Thus  France,  becoming  one  body,  Paris  is 
the  head,  and  the  rest  constitutes  only  the  members  to  obey. 
Not  satisfied  with  punishing  crime,  or  causing  justice  to  be 
administered,  France  has  her  preventive  or  repressive  sys- 
tem, which  would  not  only  prevent  and  suppress  crime,  but 
interferes  with  and  regulates  the  private  affairs,  and  all  the 
industrial  undertakings  and  interestii  of  the  country.  Con- 
suls generauxy  general  councils,  commissions,  boards,  and  a 
thousand  other  agencies  of  centralization,  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  fill  all  France,  and  meddle  vnth  every  thing. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  us  to  be  told,  that  one  cannot  estab- 
lish a  steam  engine,  in  France,  until  he  has  made  seventeen 
applications  to  various  repressive  councils  or  courts  prelimi- 
nary, and,  perhaps,  at  considerable  expense  for  legal  advice, 
and  the  cost  of  evidence  and  the  support  of  witnesses ; — and 
that,  to  run  a  boat  upon  a  river,  it  requires  twenty-eight  pre- 
liminary investigations,  made  at  like  expense  and  loss  of 
time,  besides  suflbring  the  intolerable  impertinence  of  '<  brief 
authority."  Before  any  thing  can  be  undertaken,  the  govern- 
ment must  first  determine  whether  it  be  dangerous  or  insalu- 
brious, or  whether  it  may  prove  inconvenient  or  injurious  to 
others ;  and,  an  infinite  number  of  other  objects,  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  complicated  series  of  preliminary  formalities,  by 
the  mayors,  the  sous-prefects^  the  prefects,  the  councils  of 
prefecture,  the  councils  of  state,  the  minister  and  the  king. 
Imctgine  what  must  be  the  expense  of  this  long  voyage,  and 
all  its  intricacies,  from  the  mayor  to  the  monarch.* 

The   evil  of  this  great  centralization  does  not,  however, 

stop  here.  It  creates  ah  immense  bureaucracy,  that  becomes 

a  sort  of  Mameluke  corps  or  Swiss  guard,  in  the  hands  of  a 

central  power.    And  with  us,  as  in  France,  the  passion  for 

office  seems  to  be  rapidly  developing  itself,  as  Mons.  Du- 

*  The  employment  of  Bteam  eogipes.  Mods.  Danoyer  infonns  us,  has  lately 
o  a11^  forth  the  publicatioii  of  three  ordinaoces,  contaiDiog  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nitiQ  articles,  which  is  to  be  amplified  by  ministerial  instructions. — Liberti  du 
^Travail,  vol  202. 
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noyer  says,  and  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  seek  fortune 
and  family  illustration,  alone  through  the  public  service. 
Accustomed  to  look  upon  the  great  fortunes  derived  through 
monopolies  from  the  state,  they  soon  look  upon  the  state  as 
the  only  source  whence  fortune  or  honours  can  be  obtained. 
Every  one  wishes  to  draw  something  from  the  mine  that 
has  been  so  fruitful  to  others.  Hence  office  hunters  become 
such  national  or  union  men.*' 

The  principle  oivoxpopuli^vox  Dei^  or  the  people — taut-pms- 
sant — is  what  Dr.  Lieber  calls  the  Galilean  type  of  liberty, 
in  opposition  to  the  Anglican  or  American  system  of  institu- 
tional self-government ;  maintained,  not  by  a  central  power, 
or  unity,  as  the  French  call  it,  but  by  their  constitutional 
restrictions  on  all  power  whatsoever,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  or  of  their  agents,  and  which  is  mainly  sup- 
ported and  guarded  by  their  Habeas  Corpus  acts,  their  jury 
trials,  their  independent  judiciary,  their  sacred  regard  to 
property,  and  their  zealous  guard  on  the  power  of  taxation ; 
their  unarmed  police  ;  their  prohibition  of  genial  warrants 
and  of  ministerial  arrests ;  their  checks  and  balances  to  the 
legislative  power,  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two  houses 
and  of  the  executive ;  the  power  of  the  courts  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  individual,  even  when  assailed 
or  encroached  upon  by  the  majority,  or  by  the  executive,  in 
moments  of  excitement ;  or  of  inconsiderate  legislation ; 
and  in  the  right,  which  every  individual  possesses,  of  resist- 
ing and  defending  himself  against  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
acts  or  authority. 

Anglican  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  individual  courage  and  perseverance.  And  in  no 
instance  more  so,  than  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes,  who, 
though  a  debauched  man,  has  done  much  to  secure  the  li- 
berty of  the  citifsen  under  Anglican  laws.  In  1763,  under  a 
warrant  from  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  of  the  Jrivy  Council,  to 

*By  national  and  nnioa  men,  we  do  not  mean  those  who,  really  and  howajiie, 
rapport  the  constitation  as  it  originally  was  intended  and  is  expressed,  bat  tinse 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  nationality  and  union,  claim  unlimited  power  for  the 
general  government,  disregard  the  rights  secured  to  the  states  and  to  their  institu- 
tions, and  who,  under  a  great  central  power,  expect  either  plunder  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  wild  and  selfish  schemes. 
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take  into  custody  the  authors  and  publishers  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  North  Briton,  though  no  one  wtfss  named  in 
the  warrant,  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  imprisoned  under  its  general  clause.  The  ty- 
ranny and  little  insults,  exercised  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  and  their  inferior  officers,  were 
such  as  would  now,  in  the  same  country,  disgrace  the  lowest 
constable.  Wilkes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
declares,  that  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  under  this  war- 
rant, his  house  was  broken  open,  and  his  chamber  actually 
robbed  of  a  silver  candlestick,  of  all  his  papers,  and  especi- 
ally of  a  pocket  book,  containing  bills,  and  a  square  paper 
book,  consisting  of  domestic  accounts,  none  of  which,  it 
seems,  were  returned  to  him.  His  friends,  who  attempted  to 
visit  him,  were  rudely  treated,  and,  to  evade  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  his  custody,  under  the  direction  or  collusion 
of  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont,  was  shifted  from  messenger 
to  messenger  no  less  than  four  times,  to  enable  the  officers, 
while  they  juggled  and  paltered  in  a  double  sense,  to  keep  to 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in  deiSance  of  its  spirit-rto  keep 
the  word  to  the  ear,  which  it  denied  to  the  sense ;  and  who, 
in  thus  doing,  violated  their  own  oaths,  and  the  most  sacred 
principles  and  institutions  of  the  country.* 

Can  we  wonder,  while  the  principles  of  Rousseau  were  the 
dominant  ideas  of  France  and  the  people  of  France,  that  such 
a  man  as  Mirabeau  should  be  thought,  by  our  ablest  writers, 
to  have  "  assumed  all  the  individuality  of  the  nation  ?'*  He 
was  bom,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form,  the  passion,  the 
language,  and  became  the  embodied  idea  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  he  was,  in  the  language  of  Lamartine,  **  the 
whole  people.'*  He  stood  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  he  sub- 
dued the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  **  to  reconcile  the  demo* 
cracy,  lent  him  their  aid."  '"  All  that  had  been  built  up  by 
their  ancestors,  and  cemented  by  ages,  fell  before  him."  All 
historical  developments  disappeared.  ^*  Deprived  of  every 
virtue  but  honour,  and  that  but  a  show  of  probity  and  the 
elegance  of  vice,"  this  man-monster  stood  up,  the  great  mas- 

*  See  Amyot*!  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Wilkes. 
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ter-spirityf  the  times,  to  whom  all  parties,  king  and  people, 
looked  {qt  safety  a. id  wholesome  guidance  !  Mirabeau,  ot 
whom  Ais  own  countryman,  Villemain,  says,  **  two  duels, 
one  elopement,  four  lettres  de  cachet^  one  criminal  process, 
and  a  case  of  separation,  constituted  the  basis  of  his  cele- 
brity, and  his  recommendation  to  popular  favour.  He  was 
ofydlustrious  birth,  and  his  father,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 

iie  friend  of  mankind,"  before  him,  had  been  considerable 
^or  his  name,  his  fortune,  and  his  many  writings  consecrated 
^to  ^^philanthropic  generalities^^  though  he  had  obtained,  from 
time  to  tim^^  fifty-four  lettres  de  cachet  against  members  of 
his  own  family  !  Yet,  this  man,  this  greatest  of  all  French 
orators  and  statesmen,  this  great  incarnation  of  the  French 
nation — ^he  who  occupied,  in  their  great  struggle  for  liberty, 
the  same  relative  position  as  Lord  Somers  maintained  in  the 
struggles  of  his  country  (but  oh  !  how  different !) — died,  if  his- 
tory be  true,  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  and  a  fraud  at  his  heart 
He  was  either  betraying  the  people  or  the  king,  and  perhaps 
both. 

All  history  cannot  afford  two  better  examples  to  illustrate 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  Anglican  and  Galilean 
statesmen.  The  one,  the  produce  of  ancient  historical  insti- 
tutions, gradually  improving  and  developing  the  true  princi- 
ples of  self-government ;  the  other,  the  fruits  of  Gallican 
unity  and  centralization,  instigated  and  demented  by  the  wild 
and  destructive  theories  of  Rousseau.  "The  French  revo- 
lution (says  Lamartine)  was,  in  its  essence^  a  sublime  and 
impassioned  spirituality.  It  had  a  divine  and  universal 
ideal."  And  Mirabeau  was  that  idea,  embodied  and  per- 
sonified." "  It  was  to  effect  a  social  and  political  emanci- 
pation— it  was  to  assail  governments,  change  the  castes  of 
people,  modify  the  condition  of  workmen,  remove  inequality, 
privileges,  seliSshness ;  assail  the  civil  law,  change  and  re- 
gulate the  distribution  of  property,  industry,  labour  and 
family" — "  all  that  could  then  be  seen,"  continues  Lamar- 
tine, "  of  the  French  revolution,  announced  all  that  was  great 
in  this  world — the  advent  of  a  new  idea  in  human  kind — the 
democratic  idea,  and  afterwards  the  democjratic  govern- 
ment."   Washington,  then  living  in  all  his  glory,  was  no 
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part  of  greatness  !  France  had  won  all.  In  blood  and  mur- 
der she  had  crowned  "  It  peuple  tout  puiisant.^  Our  Federal 
Republic  then  flourished,  and  La  Fayette  had  returned  to 
France ;  but  the  "  advent  of  the  new  idea  of  democracy** 
had  never  seen  the  light,  until  it  blossomed  forth  in  the  shape 
and  person  of  Honors  Gabriel  RiquettU  Comte  de  Mirabeau^^ 
egalement  puissant  pour  le  bien  et  pour  le  mal^  and  of  whom 
his  own  father  said,"  '*  Que  les  Bayards  et  les  DuguescUns 
fCavait'pas  procedk  ainsi.^'*  No,  surely ;  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  Bayard  or  Duguesclin ! 

It  is  true,  this  is  not  our  idea  of  democracy,  and  we  trust  it 
will  no  where  ever  be  confounded  with  it,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  our  people  ;  for,  whenever  it  is  accepted  by  us,  and 
infused  into  the  veins  of  our  body  politic,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  poison  of  the  most  deadly  kind.  May  heaven  avert  the 
danger !  And  yet  this  poison,  this  ^  double  extract"  of  Mira- 
beau,  is,  according  to  Lamartine,  '^  an  emanation  of  Chris- 
tianity." ''  Christianity,  finding  men  in  serfage,  and  degraded 
all  over  the  earth,  had  arisen  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pirey  like  a  mighty  vengeance,  though  under  the  aspect  of  a 
resignation.  It  had  proclaimed  these  words,  which,  two 
thousand  years  afterwards,  were  re-echoed  by  French  philo- 
sophy— Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  However,  after  all 
this  proclamation,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
which  happened  two  thousand  years  ago*  "it  was,  for  a 
time,"  we  are  told,  hidden  in  the  christian  heart !  As  yet, 
too  weak  to  attack  civil  laws,  it  had  said  to  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  [Caesar,  for  instance,]  I  leave  you  still,  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  possession  of  the  political  world,  confining 
myself  to  the  rural  world.  According  to  Lamartine,  He, — 
God, — would  be  busily  engaged  for  two  thousand  years, 
emancipating  souls,  and  fitting  men  for  French  institutions, 
and  then  his  ''  doctrines  will  escape  from  the  temple,  and 
enter  into  the  councils  of  the  people" — in  the  shape  of  Mira- 
beau,  Murat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton  !  *'  On  that  day,  the 
social  world  [under  the  apostleship  of  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau] 
-will  be  regenerated."    ^'  What  Christianity  called  revelation, 

*  No  great  stretch  of  imagioation  in  Mr.  Lamartine,  to  make  the  Roman  Em- 
pire fall  before  it  had  riaen ! 
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philosophy  called  reason.  The  words  were  different,  ike 
meaning  identical."  Was  ever  greater  blasphemy  uttered! 
'^  and  that,  too,  by  the  most  whining,  canting  pretender  to 
christian  piety,"  as  if  he  alone  **  knew  the  seat  of  paradise." 
True  zealot, 

"  Cleric  before,  and  lay  behind ; 
A  lawless  linsie'woolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another.'* 

The  Free  Trade  man  who,  when  in  power,  abolished  the 
only  professorship  of  political  economy  existing  in  France ! 
So  much  for  his  Christianity  and  his  free  trade  I  What  will 
be  said  of  his  historical  knowledge,  when  he  states  that 
Christianity  was  first  proclaimed  and  arose  upon  the  downfal 
of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Ten  times  persecuted,  anterior  to 
the  year  of  the  christian  era  306,  it  then  became,  as  is  known 
to  all  the  world,  the  religion  of  the  Emperor  (Constantino) 
of  the  very  empire  of  which  he  speaks !  But,  "  for  a  time," 
says  M.  Lamartine,  '*  it  hid  its  true  object,  being  then  too  weak 
to  attack  civil  laws."  God  too  weak  to  accomplish^  or  even 
avow,  his  own  objects  I  Having  his  hands  full  for  2000  years, 
he  could  not  sooner  have  leisure,  or  power  enough,  to  witii- 
stand  the  authorities  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
enter  into  the  councils  of  the  people,  and  to  divulge  in  full, 
to  M irabeau,  Robespierre,  and  Lamartine,  the  extent  of  his 
doctrines,  or  of  his  plan  of  social  organization  I  However, 
the  day  had  at  last  arrived,  and  the  dogma  was  adopted,  and 
the  sacred  word  was  Fraternity  I  Another  distinguished 
French  writer,  Dunoyer,  whose  work  now  lies  before  us, 
says,  **  that  civilization  is  not  indebted  to  Christianity,  but 
that  Christianity  has  been  purified  by  civilization."  Well 
may  Lamartine  say,  after  this,  that ''  to  impel  the  people  to 
passion,  there  must  be  some  slight  illusion  mingled  with  the 
truth ;  the  human  mind  is  only  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  things 
somewhat  out  of  nature ! "  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  Mr.  Lamartine's  own  eloquence  in  1848. 

To  the  consideration  of  all  those  persons  who  have 
emigrated  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  who  design  to 
emigrate,  we  cannot  too  urgently  reconmiend  the  work  of 
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Mr.  Lieber,  the  writer  under  present  notice.  It  will  prove 
a  safe  gaide  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assumed  by 
them,  when  they  become  citizens  of  our  country.  It  will 
teach  them  to  discern  the  difference  between  genuine  and 
wholesome  freedom,  and  that  vulgar  license  which  is  but  too 
frequently  mistaken  for  liberty.  It  will  teach  them  the  true 
grounds  on  which  is  based  our  institutional  liberty ;  the  res- 
pect due  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  so  necessary  to 
be  protected,  if  we  expect,  in  our  turn,  our  rights  and  our 
feelings  to  be  respected  and  maintained.  It  will  teach  them 
the  value  of  our  old  and  well-tried  institutions,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  changes.  It  will  teach  them 
the  mutual  duties,  confidence  and  forbearance,  in  the  impor- 
tant relation  of  representative  and  constituent.  It  will  teach 
them  the  necessity  of  choosing  and  supporting  representa- 
tives who  are  competent  to  the  claims  of  their  position,  and 
independent  enough  to  do  their  duty,  though  it  may  not, 
always,  be  attended  with  immediate  popular  applause.  It 
will  teach  them  the  dangers  of  centralization,  or  in  our 
American  phrase,  the  consolidation  of  our  government,  by 
the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
powers  not  granted  by  the  constitution.  It  will  show  them 
the  importance,  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  federal  system, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  our  persons  and  property. 
It  will  teach  the  alien  who  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  that  he  owes  this  allegiance  and  fidelity, 
not  alone  to  the  Union,  but  to  the  State  of  which  he  becomes 
a  citizen.  It  will  teach  him  that,  although  he  takes  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  thereby  binds  himself 
to  a  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  to  it,  yet  that  he  can 
never  enjoy  its  functions,  until  he  has  become  the  citizen  of 
some  one  of  the  States.  It  is  by  and  through  the  individual 
State,  that  he  comes  into  the  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
of  an  American  citizen ;  and  he  must  not  forget  that  his 
daties  and  allegiance  to  the  State,  are  as  sacred  and  as  im- 
portant as  the  allegiance  and  duties  he  owes  to  the  general 
government.  The  new  comer  must  not  mistake  that  quasi 
sort  of  citizenship,  which  entitles  the  party  to  protection  and 
to  all  the  benefits  of  domicil,  but  which  confers  no  right  to 
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participate  in  all  the  functions  of  full  citizenship,  which  the 
latter  gives  alone.  The  distinction  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  has 
been  distinctly  defined  from  the  time  of  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  says,  citizens  constitute  the  elements  of  a  state, 
and  he  only  is  a  citizen  who  has  a  voice  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. ''  The  right  to  citizenship,  I  repeat,  does  not  necessa- 
rily belong  to  all  freemen,  because  they  are  free ;  it  only  . 
belongs  to  those  on  whom  the  constitution  confers  iV*  {ArisL 
B.  3,  ch.  3,  p.  265.  Translation  of  Barthelemy  St.  HUaire.) 
A  citizen  is  one  who  can  participate  in  the  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  government.  ^*  It  is  more  exact,"  says  Aristotle^ 
''  to  say  of  a  democracy,  that  it  is  that  government  where 
the  sovereignty  is  the  attribute  of  all  the  freemen/*  Every 
scholar  will  know  that  there  is  a  well  known  distinction 
between  the  freeman  and  freedman,  ^  Domicile  alone,^  says 
Aristotle,  **  does  not  constitute  citizenship  ;  for  the  right  of 
domicile  appertains  as  well  to  strangers  resident  as  to  slaves. 
The  right  to  sue  in  a  court  of  justice  does  not  confer  it,  for 
that  may  be  granted  by  treaty  or  otherwise.  The  true  citizen 
is,  that  he  is  legally  competent  to  tiie  functions  of  a  judge  or 
magistrate.'^  (B.  3,  ch.  1.)  There  cannot  be  two  kinds  of 
citizens ;  in  fact,  one  is  only  qtuisi  a  citizen,  so  far  as  the 
public  protection  is  extended  over  him. 

''  Democracies,'^  continues  Aristotle,  **  may  be  constituted 
of  difierent  elements,  but  in  those  democracies  where  the  law 
(or  constitution)  governs,  there  are  no  demagogues,  and  citi- 
zens the  most  respected  will  have  the  direction  of  affairs. 
Demagogues  only  shew  themselves  where  the  constitution 
has  lost  its  sovereignty.  The  people  then  become  true  mon- 
archs,  and  reign  by  the  majority,  and,  contemning  the  consti- 
tution^ are  soon  governed  by  their  flatterers ;  and  thus  a 
demagogue  or  demagogues  are  substituted  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  their  decrees  for  the  rules  of  the  constitution." 

Before  leaving  Aristotle,  we  will  cite  one  more  remark  of 
his,  which,  though  not  very  applicable  to  what  has  just  pre- 
ceded, yet  deserves  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  may  happen  to  read  this  article.  "To  distribute 
a  surplus  fund,"  says  be, "  to  the  people,  is  like  attempting  to 
fill  a  tub  that  has  no  bottom  ;  the  want  will  always  be  the 
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same  P  (B.  7,  ch.  3.)  This  will  apply  to  all  appropriations  by 
goveroment  to  objects  of  public  works,  as  railroads,  canals,  &c. 

In  Athens,  Demos  constituted  no  part  of  the  body  politic. 
They  could  not  vote  ;  they  were  as  slaves.  (Arnold^s  Miss. 
93,  95.)  So  the  comitia  curatia,  at  Rome,  was  confined  to  a 
distinct  class,  known  as  citizens*  These  citizens  were  **  the 
people,"  but  all  persons  were  not  embraced  in  that  appella- 
tion. "The Romans  often  granted  the  private  right  of  citizen, 
jfis  commercii  et  jus  connubii,  but  not  the  public  rights  to  jus 
suffragii  and  jus  fumorium.^^  **  I  wish,**  says  that  able  divine, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  ^  1  wish  that  you,  or  some 
man  like  you,  would  expose  that  low,  Jacobinical  notion  of 
citizenship,  that  a  man  acquires  a  right  to  it  by  the  accident 
of  his  being  littered  into  quartiar  maria,' or  because  he  pays 
taxes." 

While  on  this  subject,  we  must  take  occasion  to  say  that, 
although  we  concur  with  Mr.  Marcy  in  the  result  of  his  opi- 
nion in  the  Koszta  case,  we  cannot  give  our  assent  to  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  that  opinion. 
Where  every  principle  of  justice,  and  of  international  law, 
an*  civilized  courtesy,  were  violated,  as  in  this  case,  by  the 
Austrian  consul,  towards  Koszta,  any  power  present  would 
have  been  excused,  or  justified,  in  interfering  to  prevent  an 
atrocious  barbarity.  But  to  place  the  defence  of  M.  Koszta 
on  the  ground  of  any  right  he  had  acquired  to  citizenship, 
nnder  our  national  act  conferring  that  privilege,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  every  rule  of  legal  construction.  To  acquire  a  right 
under  a  statute,  the  whole  of  its  provisions  must  be  complied 
with.  There  can  be  no  pro  rata  acquisition  of  the  right. 
No  particle  of  right  can  commence  until  the  whole  condition 
has  been  performed,  and  all  the  forms  of  the  law  complied 
with.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  respectable  judge  could  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  who  would  decide  otherwise. 
Besides,  it  is  mischievous  in  the  extreme,  and  disreputable  to 
us  as  a  people,  to  exhibit  a  prurient  facility  in  throwing  our 
national  shield  over  every  adventurer  from  Europe,who  may 
liave  ^nt  a  few  days  on  our  shores,  and  has  only  expressed 
an  intention,  which  he  may  revoke  at  will,  and  returning  to 
Ctirope,  never  execute ;  and  only  value  when  he  has  got 
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himself  into  some  difficulty,  or  abase  when  he  attempts  to 
use  it  at  our  expense,  as  a  protection  to  adventures  which 
we  might  nqt  approve.  If  the  newspaper  accounts  be  true, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  this  person,  in  refusing  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  highest  American  authority,  in  those  parts, 
shows  a  conceit  and  self-importance  that  does  not  inerease 
our  sympathy  for  him.  He  would  seem  to  expect  the  inter- 
vention of  all  the  allied  powers.  Are  we  to  risk  the  plunging 
upwards  of  23,000,000  of  people  into  a  bloody  and  expen- 
sive war,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  testy  gentleman  like  this  ? 
In  the  case  of  a  veritabfe  citizen,  duty  might  demand  it ;  for 
every  foreigner,  not  a  citizen,  it  would  be  mere  Quixotism* 
and  very  mischievous  in  its  consequences. 

We  have  oflen  observed  (and  examples  have  lately  been 
furnished)  an  extreme  importance  assumed  by  certain  foreign- 
ers when  they  come  to  Americ€t,  even  though  driven  here  by 
the  direst  necessity  and  most  pinching  want  Of  this  class 
John  Bull  supplies  the  greatest  part.  In  the  persons  of  some 
distinguished  twaddlers^  male  and  female,  we  have  seen  rich 
samples  from  other  territories.  We  were  agreeably  struck 
with  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  our  native  citizens  and 
of  such  as  have  adapted  themselves  to  our  institutions, 
in  contrast  with  that  of  a  European  stranger  we  lately  saw, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  a  Southern  State.  No  sooner  was  the 
chairman  called  to  his  seat,  than  every  person  in  the  room, 
native  and  adopted;  took  off  his  hat,  except  one  person — a 
foreigner,  a  newly  arrived  cockney  who,  hired  to  take  notes 
for  a  newspaper,  and  scarcely  known  to  one  in  the  house, 
stepped  up  to  the  most  conspicuous  place,  near  the  chair, 
and  never  ceased  to  wear  his  hat,  during  the  wl^ole  proceed- 
ing, and  sat  with  all  the  arrogance  and  impor^ce  \^hich 
John  Bull  can  assume  when  he  thinks  he  is  among  die 
savages.  A  stranger  from  the  continent  could  not  have  c<mi- 
mitted  such  an  indecency.  To  one  who  has  visited  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  good  manners  and  politeness  everywhere 
met  with,  from  the  natives,  on  the  continent,  contrast  most 
remarkably  with  what  he  meets  with  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  stiff  and  reserved  manners  of  the  higher  classes  can 
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scarcely  atone  for  the  obtrusiveness  and  arrogance  of  infe- 
riors. On  the  continent,  politeness,  in  a  great  degree, 
sapplies  to  society  the  want  of  those  historical  institutions, 
which  govern  and  preserve  society  with  us.  If  the  English 
had  to  rely  solely  on  their  manners,  to  support  their  civiliza- 
tion, they  would  soon  be  voted  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  on  the  earth.  In  America,  every  one  seems  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  their  legislative  bodies, 
and  these  rules  are  generally  enforced  by  common  consent, 
at  all  their  public  meetings,  in  town  or  country.  We  regret, 
however,  to  say  that  New- York  often  furnishes  melancholy 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  caused  by 
the  numerous  disorganizing  persons  and  principles  that  have 
either  grown  up  there  or  have  been  imported,  and  have  been 
able  to  take  a  firmer-foothold  there,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  U.  States.  New  England,  too,  is  rapidly  changing  her 
manners,  and  is  falling  into  all  the  isms  of  the  day.  We 
deeply  regret,  also,  to  have  to  notice  a  degree  of  rowdy  vio- 
lence and  disorder  occurring  lately,  %t  a  public  meeting  at 
Washington,  such  as  we  have  never  known  to  have  happened 
in  any  slave  state.  Washington  is,  in  fact,  losing  its  southern 
character,  and  partakes  of  all  the  vices  of  all  the  states. 
Vested  with  no  state  rights,  the  people  there  look  alone  to 
the  general  government  as  the  only  source  of  benefit  to  them, 
and  thus  they  constitute  a  dreadful  leaven,  sufficient  to  fer- 
ment and  corrupt  the  whole  Union.  We  believe  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  one  of  the  very 
few  mistakes  made  by  those  wise  statesmen  who  framed  our 
government. 

In  Germany,  we  have  seen  whole  crowds  of  people,  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  their  suburban  gardens,  take  their  hatsofif 
to  a  respectable  looking  stranger  passing  by.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  most  gracious  bows  from  the  most  venerable-look- 
ing old  gentlemen  whom  we  have  passed  in  the  streets  of 
Holland.  We  have  had  labourers  there  to  quit  their  work 
to  shew  us  the  way  to  the  place  we  sought,  without  solicit- 
ing compensation.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  small  square  near 
St.  Giles'  Cathedral  church,  we  inquired  of  a  respectable* 
looking  old  gentleman  (similar  in  appearance  to  those  we 
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met  with  in  Holland,  in  knee  breeches  and  cocked  hat)  which 
boilding  was  the  Advocate's  Library?  He  paid  not  the 
slightest  notice  to  our  civil  question,  except  muttering,  as  he 
passed,  **  You  mon  inquire."  We  found  that  we  were  not 
forty  steps  from  the  library,  which  he  had  just  left.  At  York, 
we  asked  some  question  (in  relation  to  a  ruinous  wall  which 
attracted  our  attention)  of  a  gentleman,  who  sat  next  to  us, 
ou  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  who,  looking  like  a  dissenting  cler- 
gyman, was  reading  the  life  of  Leigh  Richmond.  He  stared 
at  us  for  a  moment — spoke  not  a  word,  and  read  on.  Our 
first  visit  to  any  theatre,  in  England,  was  the  Hay-Market 
In  the  pit,  if  we  asked  the  name  of  an  actor,  we  never  re- 
ceived an  answer,  but  were  treated  with  utter  contempt 
Had  we  been  in  a  box  or  with  persons  known,  perhaps  the  same 
people  would  have  carried  a  message  for  us,  with  the  hope 
of  a  shilling.  Such  is  John  Bull,  at  home ;  what  should  we 
expect  from  him  abroad  ? 

We  believe  the  state  should  furnish  to  its  citizens,  every 
means  of  education.  What  that  education  should  &e  f  is  a 
question  of  no  little  difficulty.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
that  a  man  may  read  and  write,  and  yet  have  a  totally  un- 
educated mind.  The  Doctor  might  well  add,  that  a  man 
may  receive  a  very  considerable  degree  of  education,  with- 
out knowing  how  to  read  or  write.  Education  means  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  no  matter  how  obtained;  and  men 
must  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  educated,  in  proportion  to 
their  acquirements.  The  modus  of  the  acquirement  cannot 
be  the  measure  of  the  amount  accomplished.  We  dare  disbe- 
lieve that  the  Athenian  mob,  accustomed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aristides,  Pericles,  and  Alcibiades,  were 
quite  as  intelligent  and  knowing  as  the  same  class  of  citi- 
zens of  a  New  England  city,  every  one  of  whom  may  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  But,  not  having  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c., 
to  lecture  to  them,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  neglect  teach* 
ing  them  penmanship  and  the  art  of  reading.  To  read  and 
write,  in  our  days,  is  at  least  placing  the  right  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  labourer ;  and  if,  having  these  tools,  he  neglects 
to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  knowledge  for  himself,  it 
is,  in  some  degree,  his  own  fault,  but  in  no  respect  that  of  the 
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government  which  placed  the  means  in  his  possession.  This 
would  be  the  perfonnance  of  a  duty  which  society  owes  to 
itself.  But,  though  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  South- 
Carolina  may  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  in  compari- 
son with  the  citizens  of  New  England,  yet  we  doubt  exceed- 
iogly*  if  the  habit  of  discussiag  political  questions,  and  other 
causes  pecular  to  Southern  institutions,  have  not  rendered 
her  citizens  more  intelligent  and  more  familiar  with  their 
political  rights,  than  the  great  mass  of  any  New  England 
State.  Many  articles  in  this  Review  are  written  by  planters, 
and  some  by  planters'  wives ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  farmers  of  New  England  supply  many  articles  to  their 
Reviews.  Indeed,  as  a  people,  we  have  more  leisure ;  and 
travel  more,  and  pay  more  attention  to  public  affairs,  not- 
withstanding a  distinguished  French  writer  supposes  our 
time  consumed — ^fouet  A  la  mainV  (whip  in  hand) — ^in  keep- 
ing guard  over  our  negroes  and  forcing  them  to  work.*  The 
people  of  the  Southern  States  are  very  prosperous  and  mo- 
ney-making, and  their  average  income  and  wealth  has  been 
shown,  by  Elwood  Fisher,  to  exceed  that  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States.  No  one  vnll  deny  that  they  spend  it  as 
freely  as  any  people.  The  planters  are  not  that  ^*  unculti- 
vated, uncivilized,  inactive,  ignorant,  effeminate,  proud,  in- 
iquitous, and  violent''  race  they  are  imagined  to  be  by  Mons. 
Dunoyer. 

^  The  man,"  says  Arnold,  **'  who  has  forethought,  caution 
and  reflection,  and  the  power  of  self-restraint,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  uneducated.^'  ^'  What  we  commonly  call  education  is 
invaluable,  when  it  is  given  in  time  to  a  people  possessing 
the  education  of  property — when  it  opens  to  them  intellect- 


•"  San$  eetse  obligi  dt  re  temr  en  garde  (fouet  d  la  main)  eantre  eaute  quffl 
opprime  ."*  Moos.  Dunoyer  makes  other  eqoally  absurd  mistakes  on  this  nibject, 
which  Europeans  so  little  understand.  He  supposes  our  Southern  people  peculiarly 
depressed  by  "  inactiyity,  indifference,  incapacity,  and  corrupt  morals."  He  also 
Asserts,  what  is  contradicted  by  our  census^  that  the  slave  population  of  the  South 
has  declined,  and  could  only  be  kept  up  by  imporution.  (Liberie  du  Travail,  b. 
4,  oh.  4.)  No  proof  can  withstand  the  theory  of  some  people.  [He  speaks,  too,  of 
the  liberty  France  now  enjoys  !]  For  apart  of  this  slander  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jefierson !    See  Note$  on  Virginia,  212. 
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nal  enjoyments,  whilst  they  are  yet  in  a  condition  to  taste 
them."  "But  can  what  is  called  education — can  book  learn- 
ing— really  educate  beggars,  or  those  whose  condition  can 
not  be  lower?  In  plain  words,  book  learning  can  only  be  of 
benefit  to  those  who  have  leisure  enough  to  use  it.  If  the 
Southern  people  do  show  a  want  of  reflection  and  civiliza- 
tion, it,  surely,  is  not  because  they  need  the  leisure.  They 
have  been  accused,  by  their  abolition  enemies,  of  exercising 
more  than  their  due  proportion  of  control  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country.  It  is  for  their  opponents  to  reconcile  these 
inconsistent  charges,  and  show  how  this  control  has  been 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

One  of  the  highest  duties  of  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  is 
a  sacred  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  And  the  g^^eatest 
possible  danger  arises  from  a  neglect  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  may  be  invested  with  legislative  power,  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people,  when  these  infractions  are 
made.  This  danger  is  mostly  to  be  guarded  against  in  Ae 
case  of  very  popular  men.  The  grossest  inconsistencies  are 
often  overlooked  by  the  people,  when  displayed  by  a  popular 
leader;  but  they  never  fail  to  see  them  in  an  opponent.  The 
man  of  education  should  endeavour  to  be  above  this  influ- 
ence. Dr.  Lieber  cites  the  following  words  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. "  The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty,  and  liberty  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  main- 
taining constitutional  restraints,  and  divisions  of  political 
power."  In  the  debates  of  1833,  between  Gen.  Hayne  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  the  force  bill,  and  on  many  subsequent  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Webster  was  always  held  up,  by  the  North,  as 
the  great  constitutional  defender.  The  Southern  men,  who 
were  always  opposed  to  centralization  or  consolidation,  and 
are  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  the 
limited  powers  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  were  also 
always  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster.  He  then  approved  of  the 
force  bill,  and  of  the  paternal  principles  of  Jackson's  procla- 
mation. A  free  trade  man  in  1824,  and  opposed  to  protec- 
tion, as  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  he  was  ever 
afterwards  its  ablest  advocate.  He  was  the  protector  of  the 
U.  States  Bank,  and  was  Biddle's  proxy  in  Congress.    He 
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favoured  all  schemes,  and  all  appropriatioDS  for  internal  im- 
provements ;  he  favoured  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  re- 
venue ;  the  appropriations  to  the  Cumberland  road  ;  in  short, 
not  a  case  can  be  found  where  he  ever  gave  a  vote  against 
the  claim  of  Congress  to  assume  any  power,  nor  a  case  where 
he  ever  voted  against  any  measlure  proposed,  that  happened 
to  be  popular  in  New  England ;  or  in  favour  of  one  that  was 
there  unpopular,  the  single  instance  excepted,  in  which  he 
supported  what  is  known  as  the  late  compromise  ;«and  Mr. 
Webster's  weakness,  on  that  occasion,  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that,  on  all  former  occasions,  he  had  been  active  in  ex- 
citing popular  prejudice  against  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  could  reap  the  profits 
of  the  popularity  derived  from  it ;  and  this  course  had  not 
before  brought  him  to  that  brink  of  the  precipice,  upon  which 
he  found  parties  standing,  at  the  period  when  he  gave  his  no- 
vel support  (so  said,  and  perhaps  thought,)  to  the  South— a 
period  and  a  precipice,  which  were  like  to  produce  a  crisis, 
as  threatening  to  Webster's  fortunes  as  they  were  to  those 
of  the  South  I 

Southern  men  really  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  persons  who  have,  on  all  occasions,  stood  up 
for  the  constitution ;  and  that  too,  often,  at  the  very  period 
when  they  have  been  most  abused,  at  the  North,  for  attempts 
upon  the  constitution  and  hostility  to  the  Union.  One  can 
scarcely  maintain  his  gravity,  when  ^Mr.  Webster  lectures 
upon  the  propriety  of  maintaining  c<a^nstitutional  restraints  ! 
But  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  restraints  does  not 
fill  the  measure  of  our  whole  duty  to  the  republic.  An 
honest  citizen  is  bound,  by  his  oath,  not  to  assume  any  pow- 
ers not  given  to  the  general  government  by  the  constitution; 
for  all  such  powers  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States.  To  the  people  of  the  separate  States,  and 
not  to  the  aggregate  mass,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  functions 
of  full  citizenship  can  only  be  enjoyed  through  the  States.  The 
Unionhas  no  original  functions ;  they  are  all  derived  from  the 
States.  The  States  constitute  the  elements  of  the  confeder- 
ation, as  the  citizens  constitute  the  elements  of  the  State 
governments* 
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A  great  feature  in  our  system  of  liberty  is,  that  it  *'  is  not 
only  (says  Dr.  Lieber,)  necessary  that  every  officer  remain 
individually  answerable  for  his  acts,  but  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  no  act  be  done  for  which  some  one  is  not  respon- 
sible." Dr.  Lieber  thinks  this  is  applicable,  peculiarly,  to  the 
military — but,  in  truth,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
executive  officer,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
down  to  a  constable.  The  military,  no  doubt,  are  equally 
subject  t9  it — to  exempt  them,  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine 
indeed.  ''It  is  important,  therefore,"  the  doctor  remarks, 
''that  no  decree  of  government  go  forth  without  the  name 
of  a  responsible  person  ;  and  that  the  officers,  or  single  acts 
of  theirs,  shall  be  tried  by  regular  action  at  law,  or  by  im- 
peachment ;  and  that  no  positive  order,  by  the  supreme 
executive,  even  though  he  be  a  king,  as  in  England,  be  allowed 
as  a  plea  of  impunity.  "  Thus  far,  liberty  is  maintained  in 
England" — for  everj''  thing  the  executive  does,  there  must 
be  the  warrant  of  law.  In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  gene- 
ral warrants  were  allowed  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
the  verdicts,  then  recovered  against  various  officers,  decided 
that  matter  against  the  assumed  power. 

But,  in  America,  we  go  further.  In  case  the  legislature 
has  exceeded  its  constitutional  powers,  whether  of  a  state,  or 
of  the  general  government,  and  passes  a  law  beyond  its  au- 
thority, the  citizen  is  no  more  bound  by  it  than  by  any  other 
illegal  warrant ;  and  the  courts  are  bound  to  protect  him, 
and  to  declare  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pretended  law. 
If  a  man,  resisting  the  execution  of  an  illegitimate  warrant, 
kills  the  officer,  it  is  not  murder.  If  a  man  kills  the  officer 
who  attempts  to  execute  upon  him  an  unconstitutional  law, 
it  is  neither  murder  nor  treason.  There  can  be  no  treason 
against  the  United  States,  save,  only,  in  levying  war  against 
theiHy  or  in  adherence  to  their  enemies,  &c*  To  resist  an 
unconstitutional  law,  therefore,  can  never  be  treason  ;  the 
law  can  only.be enforced  by  some  officer;  that  officer  may 
be  resisted,  if  he  uses  force,  and  force  may  be  met  with  force, 
and  the  parties  have  each  to  risk  the  responsibility.  The 
writer  was  an  active,  but  humble  partizan,  in  the  late  nulli- 
fication measures  of  South-Carolina;  he  never  contemplated 
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any  other  resistance ;  he  never  believed  in  any  other  theory 
of  nullification — and,  we  belie ve»  that  those,  generally,  who 
were  most  active  in  originating  and  urging  measures  of  re- 
sistance against  the  general  government,  entertained  no  other 
theory  of  resistance  than  self-defence  against  unconstitutional 
and  unjust  tyranny.  It  is  true,  that  some  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  remedy  was  a  peaceable 
one ;  but,  with  a  majority  of  us,  it  was  a  determination  to 
resist  oppression  at  all  hazards.  We  still  believe  in  the 
right  to  resist  any  unconstitutional  law,  whenever  the  ty- 
ranny or  danger  warrants  the  responsibility.  Certainly: 
there  may  be  cases,  too,  where  the  law,  to  the  good  sense  of 
every  one,  is  in  violation  of  the  intention,  spirit  and  objects 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  yet,  so  compliant  with  the  letter,  as 
to  elude  the  authority  of  the  courts,  while  it  shocks  the  sense 
of  justice  in  every  disinterested  bosom.  A  brave  and  free 
people  will,  on  certain  occasions,  decline  to  count  the  cost 
of  resistance*  To  maintain  their  rights,  to  defend  their 
liberties,  they  must,  on  fit  occasions,  be  prepared  to  risk  their 
families,  impair  their  fortunes,  and,  if  necessary,  lose  their 
lives.  God  save  us  from  all  such  trials ;  but  they  may  come 
in  spite  of  our  prayers,  and  brave  men  have  met  them,  and 
brave  men  will  meet  them,  again  and  again,  while  this  earth 
still  rolls  on  its  eternal  course.* 

In  relation  to  the  Mormons,  we  regret  that  Dr.  Lieber  did 
not  extend  his  remarks.    This  people  has  not  yet  sufficiently 

*  "  Where  a  man  owes  allegiance  to  two,  and  it  becomes  imposBible,  by  the  clash 
of  interests,  for  him  to  do  service  to  both,  he  is  clearly  bound  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  aathority  paramount — to  that  which  he  first  contracted.  And,  for  so  doing,  he 
is  not  open  to  scandal,  since  he  has  to  choose  between  an  altematiTe,  and  he  takes 
that  to  which  there  is  the  least  breach  of  faith.  He  is  in  fault,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was 
in  thus  taking  on  himself  a  second  allegiance  ;  in  becoming  a  member  of  a  party, 
the  services  of  which  might,  under  circumstances,  become  incompatible  with  those 
he  already  owed.  But,  since  the  party,  in  accepting  the  allegiance,  knew  at  the 
time  that  he  who  was  yielding  it  owed  a  paramount  allegiance  to  some  one  else.  It 
most  be  taken  to  have  accepted  snch  second  allegiance  with  the  condition,  that 
where  the  two  clash,  that  which  was  first  contracted  should  be  observed." — Progre9$ 
of  Modem  Legislation,  by  Jer.  Moeely,  66. 

This  rule  must  be  universal,  morally  and  politically,  and  applies  to  the  duties  we 
owe  to  the  State  and  General  Government.  In  a  review,  we  think  of  Lord 
Durham's,  or  Sir  Francis  Head's  administration  in  Canada,  in  the  Edinburgh,  soon 
21 
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excited  that  attention  which  the  character  of  their  institutions 
demand,  if  we  intend  to  saffer  them  to  occupy  a  part  of  oar 
territory,  and  to  participate  in  the  functions  of  our  govern- 
ment. A  late  British  Review  has  cited  them  as  an  instance 
of  the  destructive  and  vicious  fruits  of  our  institutions.  It  is 
true  that  the  folly,  or  lunacy — ^perhaps  we  should  say  both — 
originated  with  us,  but  the  mass  of  its  members  is  supplied 
from  Europe.  The  Scot,  the  Swede,  the  Dane,  and  the 
German,  supply  the  victims  to  Jonathan's  cunning  and  art- 
fulness. The  doctor  thinks  that  '*  when  they  call  on  us  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  the  political  trouble  they  will  give, 
will  not  arise  from  religious  grounds;  that  could  not  be 
made  a  political  question,  however  much  it  might  effect  so- 
ciety.'' It  is  true,  that,  by  the  constitution,  '^  Congress  can 
tnake  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,"  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  admission  of  new  states.  We  are  sure  that  Dr. 
Lieber  did  not  mean  to  say  all  that  his  words  would  imply,  if 
we  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  character  of  their  reli- 
gion could  not  be  made  the  ground  of  refusing  them  admis- 
sion. New  states  map  be  admitted  by  Congress — not  must  be* 
Only  one  restriction  is  placed  upon  this  power — a  repiMicam 
form  of  government  shall  be  granted  to  every  state ;  but, 
with  this  exception,  the  power  to  admit  is  cleetrly  discretion- 
ary. It  is  not  said  they  sJutll^  but  may — the  very  definition 
of  that  word,  given  by  Johnson,  is,  *'  to  be  at  liberty.'*  If 
that  be  the  true  meaning,  and  no  one  can  doubt  it,  those 
words  may  be  substituted  for  the  word  may^  and  then  it 
would  read — ^Congress  shall  be  at  liberty  to  admit  new  States. 
Discretion  cannot  be  more  clearly  given.  Besides,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  sound  discretion,  "the  potent  question,*'  says  Dr. 
Lieber,  "which  will  offer  great  difficulty,  will  be,  whether  a 
Mormon  State,  with  its  '  theo-democratic'  government,  as 

after  the  late  distarbancea  in  Canada,  the  reviewer  took  the  ground  that  the  peof^ 
of  Canada  could  not  be  held  guilty  of  treason  so  long  as  they  acted  inobedieneeto 
their  own  legislature,  though  it  led  them  into  open  conflict  with  the  British  goTeni* 
ment.  This  could  only  be  on  the  ground  of  their  flrst  duty  to  Canada.  If  true  of  a 
colony,  much  more  so  must  it  be  of  a  state,  acknowledged  independent  before  the 
Utkion. 
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they  term  it,  can  be  called  a  republic^  in  the  sense  in  which 
oar  constitation  guaranties  it  to  every  member  of  the  Union. 
It  will  then  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  become 
necessary,  legally  to  define  what  a  republic  is."  We  do  not 
think  there  will  arise  any  necessity,  in  this  case,  to  fix  the 
definition  of  which  the  doctor  speaks.  It  is  much  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  a  republic ;  that  would  answer  all  our 
purpose.  We  enjoy  liberty,  it  is  admitted ;  and  yet  the 
doctor,  with  all  his  learning,  has  found  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  liberty ;  yet,  he 
has  found  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  this  measure  and  that 
proceeding,  as  contrary  to  liberty.  If  a  theo-democratic 
government  is  a  republic,  then  Louis  Napoleon's  democratic 
Imperatorship  is  a  republic,  though  it  will  be  admitted,  of  a 
very  queer  form ;  and  if  he  can  be  comprehended,  we  do  not 
see  why  we  should  not  swallow  the  Czar,  the  Sultan,  the 
Pope,  and  even  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  his  rebel  subjects. 

If  Mahomet  were  alive,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  em- 
pire, could  we  not,  in  our  discretion,  reject  the  admission  of 
himself  and  empire,  upon  the  ground  that  our  dififereDce  of 
faith  rendered  all  congruity  out  of  the  question  ?  Surely  we 
would  not  be  bound  to  do  an  insane  act.  Would  it  be  a  whit 
less  insane  to  admit  a  class  of  people,  so  entirely  incongruous 
with  us  as  the  Mormons  are  ?  We  will  admit  them  when? 
ever  our  wives  will  consent  to  invite  gentlemen  to  parties 
with  twenty  wives  a-piece.  **  Every  man,"  says  Dr.  Lieber, 
*^  must  put  this  question  to  himself — ^  Can  we  admit,  as  a  state, 
a  society  of  men  who  deny  the  very  first  principle,  not  of  our 
common  law,  not  of  christian  politics,  not  of  modem  progress  ; 
but  of  our  whole  western  civilization,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  oriental  life — of  that  whole  civilization  in  which  we 
have  our  being,  and  which  is  the  precious  joint  product  of 
Christianity  and  antiquity — who  deny  monogamy.' " 

Capt.  Stansbury,  being  but  an  ^^  outsider  and  a  gentile," 
does  not  pretend  '^  to  have  been  permitted  to  view  more  than 
the  surface  of  things;'^  though  peace,  harmony  and  cheerful- 
ness seemed  to  him  to  prevail  at  the  re-unions  of  their  (Mor- 
mon) numerous  families,  closing  with  devotional  exercises. 
We  doubt  much  the  reality,  for  we  have  been  informed  of  the 
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judges,  or  one  of  them  who  had  been  sent  there  by  Mr.  Fil- 
more  or  Gen.  Taylor,  and  had  been  driven  by  force  from  the 
territory,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was 
resisted,  that,  upon  his  introduction  to  their  President,  Gro- 
vemor  and  High  Priest,  he  was  presented  to  some  dozen 
wives,  whose  melancholy,  depressed  countenances  left  upon 
him  the  impression  that  they  felt  their  degradation,  and  that 
they  had  lost  the  sacred  character  of  civilized  christian  wo- 
manhood. 

It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  most  reprehensible  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Filmore,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  these  peo- 
ple and  their  antecedents,  that  he  should  have  actually  aided 
them  with  the  countenance  of  the  general  government,  in 
appointing  Brigham  Young,  with  his  dozen  wives,  governor 
of  a  territory  of  the  United  States ;  when,  too,  it  was  known, 
from  the  form  of  their  theocratic  government,  that  it  was 
literally  forming  a  copartnership  between  the  United  States 
and  their  ^'Perpetual  Emigration  Fundy^  for  encouraging 
and  spreading  Mormonism,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  their 
High  Priest  the  united  powers  of  both.  It  does  seem  to  us 
quite  as  bad  as  keeping  a  house  of  ill  fame.  How  much 
better  are  their  institutions,  or  their  morals,  than  those  of  the 
Anabaptists  at  Munster,  who  had  finally  to  be  exterminated 
by  fire  and  sword,  as  a  pest  to  mankind  ? 

We  do  seriously  hope  that  the  subject  will  receive  the 
grave  and  early  consideration  of  Congress,  and  that  this 
unhallowed  partnership  may  be  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  Decency  demands  it;  sound  policy,  and  the  peace 
of  the  country,  require  that  it  should  be  done  before  they 
have  acquired  a  strength  that  will  require  the  shedding  of 
blood  to  subdue.  It  has  been  well  said,  in  a  late  paper, 
''  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Jews  also, 
demand  that  the  President  should  at  least  explain  why  he 
has  appointed  a  man  with  thirty  wives,  occupying  a  whole 
row  of  adobe  houses,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Utah." 
The  great  error  was  in  the  first  appointment  of  Brigham 
Young ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  evil  should  be  con- 
tinued. We  have  every  confidence  in  President  Pierce,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  do  whatever  Congress  will 
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enable  him  to  do,  to  remedy  this  growing  evil.  He  did  not 
appoint  Young — he  has  only,  so  far,  saffered  him  to  retain 
office*  Have  the  United  States'  Judges  been  received,  and 
are  they  obeyed,  or  do  the  Mormons  still  stand  out  on  that 
point,  against  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  defying  the  pow- 
ers of  our  government  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  ? 
There  is  a  point,  in  relation  to  the  common  law,  where  we 
apprehend  Dr.  Liaber^s  book  might  mislead  those  who  are 
unlearned  in  the  law.  He  says  that  Judge  Story  relates. 
'^  as  perfectly  well  authenticated,  that  President  John  Adams, 
when  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  U.  States,  and  Blount's 
conspiracy  was  before  the  Senate,  and  the  question  whether 
the  common  law  was  to  be  adopted,  was  discussed  before 
that  body,  emphatically  exclaimed,  when  all  looked  at  him 
for  his  opinion  as  that  of  a  great  lawyer,  that  if  he  had  ever 
imagined  that  the  common  law  had  not,  by  the  revolution, 
become  the  law  of  the  United  States,  under  the  new  govern- 
menty  he  never  would  have  drawn  his  sword  in  the  contest." 
That  the  common  law  was  the  law  of  the  colonies  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  every  one  knows ;  and  that 
it  has  continued  to  form  the  basis  and  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  each  State,  except  that  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and, 
of  course,  California,  and  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexi- 
co, we  admit ;  but  that  the  common  law  became  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  new  government^  that  is,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  blundering  absurdity, 
such  as  has  never  been  contended  for  by  any  man  but  Mr. 
Du  Ponceau ;  who,  though  a  learned  man,  Was  a  Frenchman, 
and  not  the  best  constitutional  authority.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
wrote  a  small  volume  on  that  subject  some  years  ago,  but  it 
was  refuted  by  Dr.  Cooper  at  the  time.  Mr.  Adams  was 
liable  to  outbursts  that  were  not  always  characteristic  of  his 
-wisdom,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Cunningham 
correspondence,  published  some  years  ago  by  Timothy  Pick- 
ering. And  Judge  Story,  though  a  good  man  and  a  good 
lawyer,  was  by  no  means  as  high  and  safe  an  authority  on 
constitutional  questions,  whatever  he  might  be  on  general 
<|tiestions  of  law,  as  Dr.  Lieber  seems  to  suppose.  At  first  a 
republican,  now  called  democrat,  he  became  a  very  anxious 
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whig ;  which  he  continued  to  be  until  his  death.  He  ma  y 
have  taken  no  part  in  elections,  but  his  Comtitutional  Glass 
Book  is  an  exposition  of  whig  principles,  and  t€kkes  those 
views  of  the  constitution,  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  now  believe  tend  to  a  centralization,  of 
more  than  its  legitimate  share  of  power,  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government.  He  was  what  is  called  a  consolidation- 
ist,  and  was  so  much  of  a  party  man  that  Gen.  Jackson 
said  of  him  that  he  was  '^  the  most  dangerous  man  in  Ame- 
rica." He  accuses  the  state  rights  men,  especially  those  of 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  were  the  great  opponents 
of  that  centralization  which  Dr.  Lieber  so  justly  dreads,  of  a 
design  to  elevate  an  exclusive  state  sovereignty  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  general  government ;  whereas,  these  very  per- 
sons, whose  motives  he  thus  impugns,  always  regarded  him 
as  one  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  absorb  those  powers  of 
the  states,  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  individual  liberty, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
states,  and  to  vest  them  all  in  one  great  central  government, 
of  which  he  was  an  officer,  and  from  which  his  section  of 
country  was  in  the  habit  of  expecting  and  receiving  peculiar 
and  special  benefits,  which  they  could  reckon  by  dollars  and 
cents. 

Dr.  Lieber,  in  a  note  at  page  285  of  his  first  volume,  has 
given  a  list,  to  which  he  refers  the  reader,  of  books  he  should 
study  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 
The  list  omits  some  very  important  works,  which  we  hope 
he  will  add  in  the  next  edition,  (and  we  trust  one  will  soon 
be  called  for,)  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  foil 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  what  are  called  the 
State  Rights  party  of  the  United  States,  who  are  opposed  to 
centralization,  and  their  opponents,  whether  composed  of 
whigs  or  false  democrats.  We  mean  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  1798  and  '99  ;  Dr.  Cooper's  Consolidsi- 
tion^  or  account  of  parties  from  the  Convention  of  1787,  to 
the  period  when  published  (1824) ;  his  (Cooper's)  Essays  an 
the  Usurpations  of  the  General  Oovemment^  published  9iao  in 
Columbia,  1884  ;  and  the  Crisis^  or  Essays  on  the  Usurpa- 
ttons  of  the  General  Government,  by  Brutus,  (Robert  J. 
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Turnbull,  of  Charleston.)  These  Essays  of  Dr.  Cooper  and 
Turnbull  would  make  a  neat  volame,  of  no  great  size,  and, 
we  believe,  would  prove  a  profitable  speculation,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  applications  made  for  them, 
within  the  last  few  years,  from  the  South  and  South-west. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  of  South-Carolina, 
contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  documents  on  this 
subject.  A  crudely  written  volume,  but  one  containing  excel- 
lent views  of  the  constitution,  is  "  Construction  Construed^ 
by  Taylor  of  Virginia.  We  recommend  OariantPs  Life  of 
John  Randolph,  as  a  book  that  gives  much  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  parties.  Elliott's  Debates,  Mctdison's  Papers, 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,  the  President's  Messages,  and 
the  documents  contained  in  the  Statesman's  Manual;  Wool's 
Administration  of  John  Adams;  the  Cunningham  Correspon- 
» dence,  and  the  review  thereof  by  Timothy  Pickering  ;  Me- 
moirs of  Wilkinson,  and  Davis'  Life  of  Burr,  furnish  no  great 
.  deal  of  constitutional  information,  but  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous in  the  history  of  parties.  Finally,  we  refer  to  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  for  a  store* 
house  of  valuable  articles  on  constitutional  questions,  writ- 
ten by  the  ablest  men  of  the  South.  Walsh's  American  Re- 
view has  some  valuable  articles.  When  a  person  has  read 
all  of  these  he  will  be  pretty  well  supplied  with  the  means 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  Rawle's  work  on  the  consti- 
tion  is  utterly  worthless,  being  a  thoroughly  partizan  work  of 
the  deepest  dyed  centralism. 

There  is  one  feature  in  American  liberty,  distinguishable 
from  Anglican,  which  the  doctor  has  not  alluded  to.  We 
mean  the  sale  of  ofiices.  In  the  army  of  Great  Britain  there 
is  not  an  appointment,  from  the  ranks  to  the  colonel,  that  is 
not  as  much  in  market  as  any  other  article  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  there  are  many  civil  appointments,  of  value,  that  are 
transferred  and  purchased,  or  exchanged,  with  as  little  idea 
of  impropriety  as  would  be  felt  at  the  sale  of  a  horse  at  Tat- 
tersall's. 

Dr.  Lieber  passes  over  the  right  to  petition  vdth  but  few 
observations,  but  seems  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  should, 
in  no  case,  be  restricted.    We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
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there  are  cases  where  there  is  no  obligation  on  Congress  to 
receive  petitions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  would  be 
mischievous,  and  contrary  to  well  established  parliamentary 
rules.  Hatsell,  in  his  Precedents^  says,  that  it  has  been  the 
practice,  immeroorially,  to  refuse  petitions  against  bills  in- 
tended to  raise  money  for  the  current  year.  That  it  was  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  course  to  do  so,  because,  in  such  a 
case,  no  relief  could  be  given,  as  a  revenue  must  be  raised 
for  the  maintenance  of  government,  and  that  it  would  be 
only  misleading  the  petitioners  to  let  them  suppose  that  the 
house  would  grant  their  petition.  The  law  was  one  to  affect 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  constituted  no  special  grievance  to 
the  petitioners.  (3  Hatsell,  170.)  On  the  18th  December, 
1838,  Mr.  Legar6  made  this  objection  to  the  reception  of  a 
petition  offered  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  from  Massachusetts.  He 
objected  that  it  was  got  up  by  abolitionists,  not  on  account 
of  any  special  grievance  of  theirs,  but  for  political  effect 
He  contended  that  the  petition  was  at  war  with  one  portion 
of  the  Union,  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  and  that  it  re- 
quired something  to  be  done,  in  direct  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  received. 
He  also  relied  on  the  authority  of  Hatsell.  The  petition  was 
not  received,  and  we  believe  correctly.  Congress  could  not, 
constitutionally,  mislead  the  petitioners  by  permitting  them 
to  suppose  that  it  could  legislate  upon  the  subject.  The 
right  secured  by  the  constitution,  is,  that  '^  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  to  abridge  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.*^  There  was  no  bur- 
den, oppression  or  grievance,  peculiar  to  these  petitioners.  It 
was  not  a  petition  to  amend  the  constitution  or  repeal  the 
Union,  or  rather  to  call  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  but  for 
legislation,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  on  a  subject  beyond  its 
jurisdiction  ;  or  rather,  to  do  an  act  in  direct  violation  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  constitution.  If  the  petition  had  prayed 
for  legal  steps  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  change  the  constitu- 
tion, we  believe  it  would  have  been  legitimately  made,  and 
should  have  been  received  by  Congress  and  properly  referred ; 
but  that  was  not  the  object ;  it  was  to  require  of  Congress 
what  Congress  could  not  constitutionally  do,  and,  therefore, 
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it  would  have  been  improper  in  Congress  to  receive  saeh  a 
petition,  and  it  would  have  been  misleading  the  petitioners  to 
permit  them,  for  a  moment,  to  suppose  that  Congress  could 
do  such  an  act.  If  the  people  of  any  state  of  this  Union  are 
dissatisfied  with  it,  we  unhesitatingly  think  that  they  have 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  say  so  ;  and  that  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  mako  any  law  to  prohibit  their  petition- 
ing to  that  effect ;  and  where  a  state  asks  for  a  separation 
of  itself  from  the  Union,  in  God^s  name  let  it  go  in  peace. 
The  necessity  must  be  felt  desperate,  indeed,  when  the  prayer 
is  made ;  and  the  majority  have  no  right  to  drive  a  people,  or 
a  state,  to  the  last  extremity.  It  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  retain  it,  or  them,  by  force. 

But,  in  the  case  of  an  abolition  petition  to  Congress,  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  procedure,  and  not  that  of  a  law  made  to 
restrain  the  right  of  petition.  By  the  constitution,  each 
house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings ;  and  al- 
though the  first  article  of  amendments  declares  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  (as  in  case  of  petitions)  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  yet  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the  prohibition 
to  pass  laws  restraining  the  right  to  petition,  or  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech,  at  all  restrained  either  house  in  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  the  rules  of  their  proceedings,  in  any  case 
whatsoever.  These  three  are  all  constitutional  provisions,  and 
must  stand  together.  While,  therefore.  Congress  may  pass 
no  law  restraining  the  right  of  petition,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  each  house  may  make  such  rules  as  it  thinks 
most  conducive  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  house  does  now,  what  it  no  doubt  has  the 
right  to  do,  prescribe  the  time  each  member  may  speak ;  and 
can,  whenever  a  certain  number  pleases,  arrest  all  speech 
by  the  previous  question.  And,  if  this  may  be  done,  in  case 
of  its  own  members,  why  may  not  rules  be  adopted,  as  to 
every  one  else,  to  save  the  house  from  licentious  calls,  im- 
proper and  unconstitutional  demands,  leading  to  great  loss 
of  time,  improper  and  illegitimate  topics,  bitter  and  mis- 
chievous excitement,  and  sectional  hostility,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  asking  for  what  Congress  may  constitution- 
ally do  ?    Besides,  these  petitions  often  uttered  words  which 
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no  member  would  have  been  allowed  to  utter  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties  and 
pains  for  violating  the  rules  of  the  house. 

For  much  less  serious  cause,  petitions  have  been  rejected 
by  the  British  parliament.  In  the  case  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, a  petition  was  actually  burnt  by  order  of  the  hoose. 
(8  HaUell^  824.)  The  students  of  a  college  might  have  tiie 
right  to  petition  the  faculty  against  any  regulation,  which 
they  felt  as  a  grievance,  but  that  would  not  authorise  them 
to  petition  the  faculty  to  abolish  the  coHege,  or  do  what  would 
amount  to  it.  A  petition  to  the  legislature,  or  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  that  effect,  might  be  legitimate,  if  honestly 
meant ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  so  in  the  first  case,  because 
the  faculty  would  have  no  authority  to  abolish  the  institu* 
tion,  or  make  vital  changes.  So,  a  petition  to  dissolve  die 
Union,  or  change  the  constitution  by  the  legitimate  modes, 
might  be  proper ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  violate 
every  principle  of  propriety,  justice,  and  of  the  constitotion, 
to  allow  petitions  to  Congress  to  do  what  Congress  has  no 
right  to  do,  or  is  prohibited  from  doing.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  authority  of  those  good  old  Anglican  institutions,  which 
the  doctor  justly  admires,  consecrated  by  time  and  their  vast 
utility.* 

We  had  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  se- 
veral other  subjects,  discussed  by  Doctor  Lieber,  but  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  further  discussion ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  the  following  quotation,  on  a  subject  likely  to 
produce  great  corruption,  and,  as  we  have  said,  lead  to  cen- 
tralization in  this  country. 

"  The  majority,  and  through  it  the  people  at  large,  are  protected  bj 
the  principle,  that  the  administration  is  founded  upon  party  principles^ 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  by  a  government  party — ^if  by  party  we  mean 

*<*  Petitions /'  says  J.  Toulmin  Smith,*'  when  properly  prepared  an^dalyvigaed, 
present  an  excellent  mode  of  making  known  f<pecific  wants  or  wishes.  Bat  so^ 
petitions  must  be  the  genuine  results  of  the  working  of  lawful  institaiiooE,  in  a 
lawful  way.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  manafactQiiog 
petitions.  Signatures  can  be  got  to  any  petition,  at  so  many  shillingB  a  hundred.— 
{Local  Mf'govemment.) 
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mdn  who  agree  on  certain  leading  general  prindples  of  goyermnent, 
in  opposition  to  others,  and  act  in  unison  accordingly.  If  hy  party  he 
understood  a  despicable  union  of  men^  to  turn  out  a  certain  set  of  office- 
holders, merely  to  obtain  the  lucrative  places,  and,  when  they  are  ob- 
tained, a  union  to  keep  them,  it  becomes  an  odious  faction  of  place-men 
or  office-hunters,  the  last  of  those  dtizens  to  whom  government  ought 
to  be  entrusted.  The  ruinous  and  rapidly  degrading  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  directly  contrary  to  sound  liberty,  and  serves  as  a  fearful 
encouragement  to  those,  who,  pditically  speaking,  are  the  most  worth- 
less." 

It  should  be  said  that  the  views  and  priDciples  set  forth  in 
this  work  are  not  new,  bat  have  been  long  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. We  will  ask,  how  comes  it  that  they  were  never  before 
collected  and  embodied  in  one  work  ?  It  is  not  the  novelty, 
but  the  value  of  the  contents,  which  constitutes  the  merit  of 
a  work  like  this ;  and  we  think,  to  the  younger  generatioib 
and  to  those  not  professionally  lawyers,  and  learned  in  the 
law,  this  work  will  prove  of  real  and  solid  utility.  To  the 
governors  of  the  different  States,  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  essay  on  the  proper  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  the  par- 
doning power,  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
volume. 

Mr.  J.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  work  on  Local  Self-govern- 
ment, says : 

"  There  are  two  elements  to  which  every  form  of  government  may  be 
reduced.  These  are  local  self-ooverkmevt  on  one  hand,  and  cek- 
TRAuzATioK  ou  the  Other.  According  as  the  former  or  the  latter  of 
these  exist  more  or  less  predominant,  will  the  state  of  any  nation  be  the 
more  or  less  free,  happy,  progressive,  truly  prosperous  and  safe. 

"  Local  self-government  is  that  system  of  government,  under  which 
tiie  greatest  number  of  minds,  knowing  the  most,  and  having  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and  hav- 
ing the  greatest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the  management  of,  or 
control  over  it. 

^  Centralization  is  that  sjrstem  of  government  under  which  the  small- 
est number  of  minds,  and  those  knowing  the  least,  and  having  the  fewest 
opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  spedal  matter  in  hand,  and  hav- 
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ing  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the  managemwt  of  it, 
or  control  over  it 

'*  To  those  who  indulge  in  ideas  of  certain  abstract '  rights  of  man,' 
as  the  foundations  of  their  theoretical  political  doctrines,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  it  is  not  talking  of  the  rights  of  man  that  shows  the  states- 
man ;  nor  is  it  having  the  outward  shape  of  humanity  that  can,  on  any 
logical  or  abstract  grounds,  be  assumed  to  bestow  any  particular  rights ! 
It  must  first  be  shown  that  the  men  aie  capable  of  exerdsing  the  rights 
claimed,  and  how  these  are  to  be  best  practically  exercised ;  and  the  oo- 
extensiveness  of  the  obligations  to  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  most 
form  an  essential  element  in  the  notion  of  such  rights, 

"  Centralization  is  only  communism  in  another  form.  Its  object  b  to 
take  away  the  free  action  of  every  man  over  his  own  property.  Bad  and 
mischievous  as  it  is,  it  is  worst  and  most  mischievous  when  it  comes  in 
under  the  fosterhood  of  sentimentalism.  Its  constant  tendency  most 
always  be  to  breed  discontent  and  irritation,  and  to  beget  and  foster 
dangerous  (however  for  a  time  silent)  tendencies  to  the  disorganization 
of  society." 

Even  loyal  Scotland  now  begins  to  feel  and  wince,  under 
the  effects  of  British  centralization.  If  we  saffer,  in  Ame- 
rica, from  centralization,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  people 
themselves;  for  we  believe  governments,  generally,  are  only 
the  development  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  that  nations 
are  generally  as  well  governed  as  they  deserve  to  be,  or  can 
bear;  and  that  what  is  a  good  government  for  one,  is  any- 
thing but  good  for  another.  For  instance,  we  doubt  if  Russia 
or  Turkey  could  have  more  suitable  governments  than  they 
have,  and  that  our  government  would  serve  their  purposes 
about  as  well,  as  it  would  serve  a  drove  of  Brazilian  mon- 
keys. D.  J.  M. 
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Akt.  III. — Gbnbeation — Reproduction. 
Principles  of  Zoology;  touching  the  Structure^  Develop* 
menty  Distribution,  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races 
of  AnimalSf  living  and  extinct.    By  Louis  Agassiz  and 
A.  A.  Gould.    Part  I. — Comparative  Physiology. 

The  little  manual  before  us,  is  an  evidence,  we  are  happy 
to  believe,  of  an  increasing  demand  in  America  for  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  makes  its 
appearance,  as  may  be  seen  above,  as  the  first  part  of  an 
elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  zoology,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  comparative  physiology,  geographical  distribution, 
and  geological  succession  of  animals ;  the  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  the  ages  of  nature ;  all  disposed  of  in 
something  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  small  octavo 
pages,  of  broad  margin,  open  lines,  and  type  of  very  respect- 
able size. 

Although  much  of  detail  could  neither  reasonably  be  looked 
for,  nor  possibly  afforded,  in  such  exceedingly  narrow  limits; 
the  amount  of  interesting  information  snugly  stowed  away 
in  this  little  space,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  authors  of  the 
work.  In  the  treatment,  however,  of  such  topics  as  they 
have  selected,  without  some  minuteness  of  detail,  the  concep- 
tions of  the  reader  are  apt,  in  general,  to  be  extremely  vague, 
and  the  impressions  on  his  mind,  in  a  like  degree  transitory. 
HencC)  we  cannot  but  regret,  in  the  present  instance,  a  mea- 
greness  of  description  which  may  have  been  considered  as 
called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  undertaking ;  but  tending,  we 
are  afraid,  to  defeat  the  object  of  a  work  which  aims  at  ren- 
dering its  subject  popular.  With  the  exception  of  this  single 
and  almost  unavoidable  defect,  we  have  been  pleased  with 
the  manual  even  beyond  expectation,  and  take  much  plea- 
sure in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

No  portion  of  it  has  struck  us  as  more  worthy  of  attention, 
or  as  executed  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  than  that  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  generation* 

The  term  generation,  in  its  physiological  acceptation, 
means  simply  the  process  by  which  living  bodies  are  pro- 
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duced.  While  most  physiologists  regard  it  as  an  inflexible  law 
of  nature,  that  all  such  bodies  owe  their  origin  to  some  pre- 
existent  organized  body,  others  are  disposed  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  exceptions  to  this  law  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  that  generation  is  certainly  effected  in  some  cases,  simply 
by  the  agglomeration  of  particles  of  matter,  taking  place 
under  peculiar  circumstances — a  mode  of  generation  which 
they  designate  spontaneons.  Nor  is  die  idea  one  of  recent 
date.  It  was  asserted  in  Egypt,  many  centuries  ago,  (if  we 
may  raly  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,)  that,  after 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  mice  had  been  seen, 
formed  by  spontaneous  generation,  from  the  slimy  deposit  1^ 
upon  its  banks;  ^'and  hence,"  he  tells  us,  ^'the  Egyptians 
claim  that  the  human  race,  in  like  manner,  originated  in 
Egypt  by  virtue  of  the  genial  climate  of  the  country,  and 
some  peculiar  quality  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile." 

In  later  times,  we  find  the  theory  in  one  form  or  another, 
maintained  by  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  dispense,  in  philo- 
sophical systems,  with  the  otherwise  necessary  preliminary 
of  an  intelligent  first  cause.  From  Leucippos  of  Elea,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  with  his  '^indivisible  atoms,  possessing 
in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion,"  to  the  "  organic  mole- 
cules" of  Buffon,  and  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  ^original 
appetencies,"  effort  after  effort  has  been  vainly  made  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  living  nature,  otherwise  than  by  the 
agency  of  personality  and  intelligence.  In  our  own  time, 
the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  ground  their  opinion 
upon  what  has  been  observed  among  the  lowest  orders  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  viz :  certain  simple  plants  of  the 
nature  of  mould,  animalculse  found  in  infusions  of  organic 
matter,  and  little  creatures  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  others, 
to  which  the  name  Entozoa  has  been  applied. 

Water  poured  freely  upon  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  decomposition  occurs,  becomes  foil 
of  animalcules,  most  of  which  are  too  small  to  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  appearance  of  these  creatures  is 
found  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  infiised,  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  other  circumstances.  If  there  be  little 
water  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  instead 
of  animalcules,  cryptogamic  plants  are  produced. 
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Again,  in  different  organs  of  animals,  and  sometimes  in  ca- 
vities which  have  no  outlet,  and  even  at  times  in  the  tissue 
of  a  part,  creatures  are  found,  which,  from  their  place  of 
habitation,  are  known  as  Entozoa. 

The  believers  in  spontaneous  generation  maintain  that 
these  entozoa,  and  infusorial  animalcules  and  plants,  are  pro- 
duced  merely  by  the  agglomeration  of  organic  molecules, 
and  vary  in  form,  under  the  influence  of  different  modifying 
circumstances,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  substance  infused, 
the  temperature  of  the  infusion,  the  quantity  of  light  admit- 
ted, &c. 

The  opponents  of  the  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose 
them  to  be  developed  always  from  germs  of  their  own  species, 
which,. by  reason  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  and  perhaps 
some  other  property,  or  combination  of  properties,  find  their 
way  unobserved,  and  in  spite  of  precautions  to  exclude  them, 
into  the  place  where  the  animal  or  plant  is  subsequently 
detected,  having  resisted  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  the 
destruction  of  their  vitality  when  such  have  been  made  use 
of  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

So  far  as  our  own  acquaintance  with  the  subject  extends, 
it  has  seemed  to  us,  that,  in  all  oases  where  it  has  evidently 
been  practicable  to  conduct  observations  upon  generation 
without  the  possibility  of  error  creeping  in,  the  law,  that  the 
origin  of  organized  bodies  may  be  traced  invariably  to  others 
of  the  same  kind,  is  found  to  obtain  without  exception. 

Again,  of  various  creatures,  regarded  formerly  as  the  pro- 
duct of  spontaneous  generation,  more  minute  and  accurate 
investigation  has  shown  the  opinion  to  be  incorrect.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  many  insects  found  in  putrescent  sub- 
stances, different  kinds  of  worms  and  moUusks,  and  even  cer- 
tain fish  and  reptiles. 

Moreover,  not  a  few  of  the  infusoria,  cited  as  examples  of 
spontaneous  generation,  are,  it  has  been  found,  oviparous 
creatures  ;  their  eggs,  of  course,  being  quite  minute — in  some 
cases  not  exceeding  in  diameter  the  1-12000  of  an  inch.  These 
facts,  to  say  the  least,  render  it  much  less  difficult  than  it  for- 
merly appeared,  to  explain  the  presence  of  entozoa  in  the 
substance  of  organs,  or  in  the  closed  cavities  of  the  bodies  of 
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animals,  without  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generation.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  so-called  infusoria  have  proved  to  be  only  the 
germs  of  creatures  for  which  spontaneous  generation  is  never 
claimed.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  seerqs  to  be  good  recison 
for  believing  that  the  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  origin 
of  living  things,  offered  by  seeming  instances  of  spontaneous 
generation,  have  passed  as  such  only  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty, from  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  objects,  and  other 
causes,  of  conducting,  in  those  particular  cases,  an  accurate 
course  of  experiment  or  observations. 

The  generation  of  living  bodies,  by  others  of  their  oivn  spe- 
cies, physiologists  have  designated  reproduction.  When  this 
process  is  effected  by  means  of  one  class  of  organs  and  a  sin- 
gle individual,  it  is  known  as  non-sexual ;  and  when  by  two 
sets  of  organs,  whether  located  in  the  same,  or  in  different 
individuals,  as  sexual  reproduction.  Each  of  these  modes 
exhibits  several  varieties,  too  striking  and  important  not  to 
be  described. 

Thus,  non-sexual  reproduction  is  effected  either,  1st, — 
by  spontaneous  division  of  the  parent  into  two  or  more  parts, 
each  of  which  acquiring  subsequently  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  original  mass,  in  turn  multiplies  its  species  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  very  simple  process  ;  or,  2nd,  by  sprouting 
of  the  young  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  in  a  manner  here- 
after to  be  described  more  fully. 

To  the  first  of  these  varieties,  the  name  offissiparas  gene- 
ration has  applied.  It  is  met  with  only  among  organized 
bodies  of  the  lowest  order,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  their  structure,  and  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
wherever  life  is  maintained  by  the  joint  action  of  several 
organs  located  in  different  portions  of  the  system.  In  cer- 
tain infusoria,  for  example,  during  the  act  of  propagation, 
one  or  more  fissures  may  be  seen  to  form  and  enlarge,  so  as 
eventually  completely  to  divide  them — each  division  sub- 
sequently attaining  the  size  and  form  of  the  perfect  animal- 
cule, and  producing,  in  like  manner,  another  generation. 

Analogous  to  reproduction  by  spontaneous  fission,  is  the 
multiplication,  by  forcible  division,  of  organized  bodies,  which 
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are  propagated  natarally  in  some  other  way.  Of  this,  the 
growing  of  plants  from  cuttings,  affords  a  very  familiar  illos- 
tration,  and  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 
certain  animals  of  the  lower  orders,  such  as  the  tape-worm, 
the  leech,  &c.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  it,  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  is  furnished  by  the  hydra,  a  fresh  water 
poljrp.  This  singular  creature,  in  many  points  of  view  highly 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
gastric  cavity  and  tentacles,  by  means  of  which  its  food  is 
obtained.  The  body  or  stomach — for  the  body  consists  of 
little  more  than  stomach — is  a  simple  sac,  capable  of  chang- 
ing both  its  size  and  shape.  At  different  times  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  cylinder,  of  a  bottle,  of  a 
globe,  or  of  a  dish.  At  one  end  of  the  body  is  an  opening, 
generally  called  the  mouth,  around  which  are  given  off,  at 
regular  intervals,  commonly  from  six  to  ten  tentacula,  which 
serve  as  instruments  of  locomotion  and  prehension  ;  and,  at 
the  other  extremity,  is  a  suctorial  disk,  with  whiok  the  little 
creature  attaches  itself  firmly  to  aquatic  plants  and  other 
stationary  objects.  * 

If  one  of  these  polyps  be  divided,  either  longitudinally  or 
transversely,  each  portion  not  only  retains  its  vitality,  but 
even  repairs  the  loss  it  has  sustained.  If  the  division  be 
transverse,  a  new  body  gfows  from  the  oral  extremity,  and 
a  mouth  and  tentacula  from  the  remainder  of  the  body.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  made  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the 
body  being  cut  through  from  end  to  end,  the  opposite  edges 
of  either  section  turn  towards  each  other,  meet  and  unite  to 
form  once  more  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  number  of 
tentacula,  removed  by  the  operation,  are  soon  supplied  by  a 
second  crop. 

In  the  other  variety  of  non-sexual  reproduction — ^that  by 
generation,  as  it  is  technically  called — the  embryo  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  small  homogeneous  mass,  grow- 
ing out  from  the  substance  of  the  parent ;  from  which,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  detached  at  an  early  period,  and  still  in  a 
very  rudimentary  con<  ition,  to  continue  its  development  in  a 
state  of  isolation  ;  while  in  others,  connection  with  tho  parent 
lasts  until  it  has  attained  complete  development  As  exam- 
22 
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pies  of  the  former  mode,  we  give,  on  the  authority  of  Allen 
Thomson,  Medusae,  and  some  of  the  lower  moUusks ;  while 
the  hydra  affords  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  latter  as  can 
be  found. 

When  a  hydra  has,  for  some  hours,  been  well  supplied  with 
food,  small  protuberances  form  upon  its  outer  surface,  wfaidi 
soon  become  endowed  with  tentaoula  and  mouths,  and  ac- 
quire, in  all  respects,  the  form  of  the  parent  Between  the 
stomach  of  the  mother  hydra,  and  that  of  each  member  of 
her  growing  family,  perfectly  free  communication  exists^  and 
from  this  central  reservoir,  the  young  obtain  abundant  nou- 
rishment, until  sufficiently  developed  to  provide  themselves 
with  food.  The  channel  of  communication  then  disappears, 
the  process  of  detachment  r  soon  takes  place,  and  they  are 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  ovm  resources. 

In  the  mode  of  reproduction,  known  as  sexual,  propagation 
is  accomplished  by  the  joint  action  of  two  organs,  spoken  of 
as  male  and  female.  Of  these  organs,  the  latter  produces 
little  bodies,  designated  ova,  supposed  to  contain  the  germ 
of  the  future  animal ;  while  (he  former  secretes  the  sperm 
or  seminal  substance,  to  which  is  attributed  the  important 
function  of  rendering  the  ova  capable  of  developmenu 

In  certain  animals,  as  in  many  plants,  both  of  these  organs 
are  located  in  the  same  individual ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
genuine  hermaphrodites. 

While  this  arrangement  of  the  generative  system  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  the  higher  plants,  with  animals  it  is 
found  only  among  the  lower  types  ;  such,  for  example,  as 
worms  and  snails.  The  possession,  however,  by  a  single 
animal,  of  perfect  organs,  both  male  and  female,  does  not 
confer,  in  every  instance,  the  extraordinary  power  of  self- 
impregnation.  Some  hermaphrodites — ^the  self-impregnating, 
as  they  are  called — are  enabled,  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  sexual  organs,  to  discharge  their  semen  upon  ova,  which 
they  have  produced ;  but,  in  another  class — ^the  mutually 
impregnating — ^this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  location  of 
the  parts.  When  the  latter  arrangement  of  the  organs  ex- 
ist, each  individual  impregnates,  and  in  turn  is  impregnated 
by  another ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  leech,  the  earth  worm,  dec 
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When  the  male  organ  is  found  in  one  individnal  of  a  spe- 
ciesy  and  the  female  org^n  in  another,  generation  is  said  to 
be  dioecious. 

This  mode  of  generation  is  met  with  in  both  vegetables 
and  animals,  but  is  far  more  common  cunong  the  latter.  In 
many  plants  the  poU^i  is  produced  by  one  individual,  and  the 
ovule  by  another — the  pollen  being  transported  to  the  ovule 
by  wind,  or  by  means  of  insects,  to  which  it  has  adhered. 

In  animals,  this  sexual  conformation  prevails  throughout 
all  but  the  lower  orders. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  generation  mere- 
ly, dioecious  animals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
the  strictly  Oviparous,  the  Ovo-viviparous,  and  the  Vivi- 
parous. 

Between  the  first  two  of  these  classes — the  strictly  Ovipar- 
ous, and  the  Ovo-viviparous,  there  really  exists  no  import- 
ant difierence.  In  both,  the  young,  to  an  advanced  period  of 
their  development,  are  nourished  by  matter  contained  in  the 
egg.  In  strictly  Oviparous  animals,  however,  the  egg  is 
hatched  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  mother's  body,  while, 
in  the  Ovo-viviparous,  it  is  hatched  within  her.  How  unim- 
portant this  distinction  is,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  with  certain  animals  the 
egg  is  hatched  either  within  the  body,  or  externally  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the 
food  with  which  they  are  supplied,  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  happen  to  enjoy. 

Strictly  oviparous  generation  may  be  seen  in  birds,  most 
of  the  osseous  fish,  and  many  of  our  common  serpents ;  while 
of  ovo-viviparous  generation,  we  have  examples  in  many  of 
the  cartilaginous  fish,  some  insects,  &c. 

Again,  in  certain  creatures,  among  which  may  be  mention- 
ed the  lacerta  agelia^  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  lizard  fa- 
mily,) the  development  of  the  germ  in  the  egg  takes  place 
partly  in  the  mother's  body,  and  partly  after  its  repulsion  has 
been  eflfected. 

When  hatching  is  external,  so  various  and,  in  many  cases, 
BO  interesting  are  the  provisions  of  nature,  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  the  process,  that  the  description  of  a  few  of 
them  may  not  here  be  amiss. 

A  little  insect  of  the  coccus  family,  when  &boat  to  lay, 
fixes  herself  firmly  to  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree — ^her  usual 
habitation — between  which  and  her  abdomen  she  next  depo- 
sits a  downy  substance,  formed,  as  is  supposed,  by  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  body.  Upon  this  soft  nest  her  eggs  are  laid 
and  hatched. 

With  the  progress  of  oviparition,  the  accumulated  eggs 
gradually  force  up  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  to  close  proximity 
with  that  of  the  back.  During  this  process  the  insect  dies; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, all  putrescible  constituents  are  entirely  absorbed,  and 
the  skin  alone  left  as  a  covering  for  the  eggs.  The  young, 
when  sufficiently  mature  to  go  forth,  make  their  escape  from 
this  singular  nursery,  through  a  little  cleft  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mother. 

The  spider  family  envelop  their  eggs  in  a  soft  cocoon,  which 
some  of  them  hide  in  the  chink  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  cylinder  of 
leaves;  some  carry  it  attached  to  the  abdomen,  others  care- 
fully bear  it  about  in  their  jaws;  and  all  seem  to  value  it 
more  than  life  itself.  Bonnet  once  threw  into  the  den  of  an 
ant-lion,  a  spider  with  eggs  attached  to  her  abdomen.  The 
spider  immediately  attempted  to  escape,  and,  after  a  time, 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  her  eggs  were  left  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  enemy,  having  been  separated  trom  her  in  the 
violence  of  the  struggle.  But,  at  such  a  ransom,  unwilling 
to  purchase  even  life  itself,  she  boldly  renewed  the  unequal 
contest,  and  firmly  seizing  the  disputed  treasure,  was  buried 
with  it  beneath  the  sand. 

When  the  season  approaches  at  which  the  frog  deposits  her 
eggs,  they  accumulate  in  such  quantity  as  to  subject  her 
body  to  enormous  distention.  It  appears,  indeed,  almost 
tight  enough  to  burst.  As  soon  as  the  time  for  impregnation 
arrives,  the  male,  getting  upon  the  back  of  the  female,  with 
his  front  legs  very  forcibly  embraces  her;  a  position  in 
which,  constrained  as  it  appears,  they  f^ometimes  continue 
for  more  than  a  month.  During  this  vigorous  and  protracted 
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embrace,  several  hundred  eggs  are  slowly  ejected,  and  im- 
pregnated by  the  seminal  discharge  of  the  male,  as  they  gra- 
dually make  their  escape  beneath  him. 

The  male  of  one  species  of  frog,  the  bufo  obstetricans, 
after  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  attaches  them  to  his  legs  by 
glntinous  threads,  and,  carrying  them  with  him  until  about 
to  hatch,  then  deposits  them  carefully  in  a  pool  of  water. 

The  male  pipa,  or  Surinam-toad,  after  impregnating  the 
eggs  of  his  partner,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  above  de- 
scribed, continues  his  attentions  by  placing  them  upon  her 
back,  to  which  they  become  attached  by  tenacious  mucus. 
Between  the  eggs,  the  skin  of  the  mother  gradually  thickens, 
so  as  eventually  to  enclose  them  in  temporary  cells,  and  in 
these  they  remain,  not  only  until  the  egg  has  become  a  tad- 
pole, but  until  the  tadpole  has  become  a  frog, — a  miniature, 
but  perfect  representative  of  its  species. 

The  ova  of  many  creatures — fish,  frogs  and  gnats,  for  ex- 
ample— are  very  well  known  to  be  hatched  in  water ;  and 
those  of  others — such  as  the  turtle,  many  serpents,  &c. — by 
means  of  the  warmth  of  a  bed  of  sand.  Others,  again,  de- 
posit them  in  plants, — a  fortunate  circumstance,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  useful  substance  known  as  galls.  The 
insects  to  which  we  owe  this  product,  although  differing  in 
many  other  particulars,  all  stow  their  eggs  away  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees.  At  the  point  of  perforation,  an  excrescence  is 
developed,  which  protects  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched,  and 
supplies  the  young  with  both  food  and  shelter.  These  insect 
nurseries  are  found  on  every  portion  of  the  oak, — ^roots,  stems, 
leaves,  and  buds, — and,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  walnut,  consist  of  one  or  many 
chambers,  according  to  the  number  of  eggs  which  they  con- 
tain. 

The  ova  of  other  creatures  are  deposited  in  animals  much 
larger  than  themselves,  commonly  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  latter,  and,  not  unfrequently,  to  their  serious  risk.  Thus, 
the  chigger  or  jigger, — a  West  Indian  insect,  of  the  flea  ge- 
nus,— ^lodges  its  eggs,  and  rears  its  young,  beneath  the  human 
skin.  Before  the  genus  of  this  insect  was  determined,  a  Ca- 
puchin friar,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  natural  history,  for 
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convenience  of  observation  while  investigating  the  point,  saf- 
fered  one  to  breed  in  his  own  great  toe.  Inflammation  and 
mortification  were  the  unfortunate  results,  amputation  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  uncalculating  zeal  of  the  worthy 
man,  was  sadly  atoned  for  b;  the  loss  of  a  foot. 

That  well-known  nuisance,  the  common  gad-fly,  makes  of 
our  cattle  the  use  which  the  gall-fly  does  of  plants.  From 
a  drove  of  animals,  to  entrust  with  their  e^;s  and  the  raising 
of  their  young,  they  will  select,  it  is  said,  with  great  preci- 
sion, those  which  exhibit  the  highest  condition,  and  possess 
the  most  tender  and  juicy  skins.  How  gratefully  this  token 
of  confidence  is  received,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
extract  from  Youatt  and  Martin. 

*'  The  animal  attacked  runs  bellowing  from  bis  companions,  with  hk 
head  and  neck  stretched  out,  and  his  tail  extending  straight  from  his 
body,  and  seeks  for  refuge,  if  possible,  in  some  pool  or  stream  of  wa- 
ter." *  *  «  The  whole  herd,  having  previously  been  exposed  to  the 
same  annoyance,  are  frightened,  and  scamper  about  in  every  direction, 
or  one  and  all  rush  into  the  stream.  Under  the  excitation  of  the  mo- 
ment they  disregard  all  control,  and  even  oxen  at  work  in  the  fields,  will 
sometimes  betake  themselves  to  flight,  with  the  plough  at  their  heeb, 
regardless  of  their  driver,  or  of  the  incumbrance  which  they  drag  behind 
them." 

Many  species  of  the  American  Wasp  deposit  their  eggs  in 
neat  little  cells,  which  they  very  artfully  build  of  clay*  In 
these  cells  they  stow  away  disabled  spiders,  cockroaches, 
flies,  and  other  insects,  upon  which  the  young,  when  hatch- 
ed, subsist,  until  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  themselves. 

But,  to  resume  our  original  subject,  let  us  next  take  a  glance 
at  Viviparous  generation. 

This  variety  of  the  generative  process,  difiers  from  that 
which  has  been  described  as  "  Oviparous,*'  in  the  following 
very  important  point.  While  in  the  former  (as  may  be  re- 
membered,) the  ovum  contains,  along  with  the  germ  of  the 
future  animal,  a  supply  of  nutriment  suflicient  for  its  waats 
until  an  advanced  stage  of  development  has  been  attained ; 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  growth  of  the  embryo  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  nutriment  supplied  by  the  ovum,  to 
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a  comparatively  very  limited  extent ;  at  an  early  period  of 
its  existence,  vascular  connection  being  formed  between  the 
embryo  and  the  mother,  by  means  of  which  its  further  de- 
velopment proceeds.  With  this  species  of  generation,  oc- 
curring as  it  does  in  our  own  species^  and,  indeed,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  throughout  the  entire  mammalian  class,  most 
of  our  readers  ha\e,  probably,  sufficient  general  acquaintr 
ance  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Until  recent  times  strictly  oviparous  generation  had  never 
been  met  with  among  mammalia  ;  but  two  genera  of  this 
class,  natives  of  Australia,  are  now  acknowledged  to  propa- 
gate thus.  One  of  these  genera  includes  but  a  single  spe- 
cies— the  Ornithorynchus — a  small  aquatic  animal,  found  in 
firesh  water  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds,  feeding  upon  insects, 
water  snails,  worms,  and  other  small  invertebrates,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  dense  fur,  mixed  with  long,  stiff,  flattened 
and  sharp  pointed  hairs.^ 

Observation  has  not  yet  settled  the  question,  whether  the 
eggs  of  the  Ornithorynchus  are  hatched  within  or  externally 
to  the  mother,  but  the  foetus  has  been  found  in  them  covered 
with  hair,  and  so  far  developed  as  conclusively  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  it  never  contracts  a  vascular  connection  with 
the  mother,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  an  oviparous  mammal. 

Of  the  genus  alluded  to,  and  known  as  the  Echidna,  there 
are  two  species,  both  living  upon  land,  and  feeding  almost 
exclusively  on  ants.  The  genital  system  of  the  Echidna  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ornithorynchus,  with  which  it  may  be 
classed  as  an  oviparous  mammal.  They  both  possess  indis- 
putable mammary  glands  with  excretory  ducts  terminating 
externally,  and,  doubtless,  nourish  their  young  with  milk. 
That  of  the  Ornithorynchus,  indeed,  has  been  seen  to  issue 
from  the  glands  of  the  mother,  and  found  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  young. 

These  creatures  evidently  form  the  link  between  mamma- 
lia and  lower  classes  of  the  animal  creation.  Resembling' 
birds  and  reptiles  in  their  mode  of  generation,  as  well  as  in 

*  A  apedmen  may  be  seen  in  the  Muaeum  of  Natural  History,  at  the  Charleston 
College. 
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the  possession  of  a  cloaca  or  common  outlet,  through  which 
are  discharged  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  the  bladder  and 
the  generative  organs  ;  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly 
mammalian  in  most  important  points  of  anatomical  confor- 
mation :  e.  g.  the  lungs  (which  are  spongy,  containing  a 
multitude  of  little  air  cells,  and  freely  suspended  in  a  thora^ 
cic  cavity  separa'ted  entirely  from  that  of  the  abdomen)  ;  the 
unmistakeable  mammary  glands ;  the  mode  of  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  cranium 
with  the  vertebral  column;  and  various  others  which  it 
would  be  more  tedious  than  instructive  to  enumerate  at 
present. 

The  Omithorynohus  and  Echidna,  from  the  possession  of 
a  common  outlet  for  the  rectum,  the  bladder  and  the  genera- 
tive organs,  have  received  from  naturalists  the  general  name 
of  Monotremata. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  Monotremata  in  their  mode  of 
generation,  but  differing  less  in  this  respect  from  the  higher 
mammals  than  that  extraordinary  class  of  animals,  are  the 
Marsupial  family,  including  the  Kangaroo,  the  Opossum,  &c. 

The  generic  name  of  these  creatures  is  derived  from  a 
singular  anatomical  peculiarity — a  pouch  (marsupium)  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  having  an  external  orifice,  but 
no  communication  with  any  internal  organ.  Within  this 
pouch  the  teats  are  situated,  and  it  serves  for  a  long  time  as 
a  residence  for  the  young.  The  Marsupial  fostus,  like  that 
of  the  Monotremata,  contracts  no  vascular  connection  with 
the  mother ;  it  escapes  from  its  oval  investments,  howev^, 
at  a  stage  of  development  far  less  advanced.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Virginia  Opossum,  which,  just  after  it  has  been 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  to  continue  its  growth  in  the  pouch 
of  the  mother,  is  said  to  wejgh  only  about  one  grain. 

Again,  the  young  of  the  great  Kangaroo,  {Macraptis  ma- 
joTj)  which,  standing  erect  upon  its  hind  legs  and  tail,  can 
reach  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  are  tretnsferred  from  the 
uterus  to  the  abdominal  pouch  when  not  exceeding  an  inch 
in  length,  with  an  integument,  thin,  vascular  and  semi-trans- 
parent, fore  legs  longer  and  stronger  than  the  hind,  and  with 
very  little  more  than  the  rudiment  of  a  tail ;  in  short,  their 
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whole  external  appearance  too  strikingly  different  from  that 
of  the  parent,  even  to  suggest  community  of  species.  After 
a  ten  months'  residence  in  the  pouch,  however,  during  which 
they  are  supported  by  the  mother's  milk,  the  juvenile  family 
enter  upon  the  world  with  every  characteristic  of  the  origi- 
nal stock. 
,  With  two  other  topics  connected  with  generation — ^the 
metamorphoses  of  animals  and  alternate  reproduction — we 
might,  with  satisfaction,  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, detain  our  readers  a  little  longer ;  but,  fearing  lest, 
like  a  well  known  hero  of  revolutionary  memory,  in  his  fa- 
mous attempt  to  storm  the  log-house,  we  should  find,  per- 
haps, in  the  eleventh  hour,  that  all  our  friends  had  been  left 
behind,  we  shall  content  ourselves  merely  with  thanking 
those  whose  curiosity  and  patience  have  carried  them  so  far, 
and  not  be  rashly  pertinacious  in  seeking  to  inform  ourselves 
of  exactly  how  many  the  band  consists. 

Of  our  learned  authors  we  take  leave,  with  the  assurance 
that,  in  common,  doubtless,  with  all  who  have  perused  their 
manual,  the  appearance  of  the  second  portion  of  the  work 
would  not  fail  to  afford  us  the  greatest  pleasure. 

E.  B.  F. 


Art.  IV. — The  Roman  Law. 

Mackeldey^s  Modern  Civil  Law.  Vol  1.  Second  edition. 
New- York :  Translated  and  published  by  Ignatius  Kauf- 
man, P.D. 

2.  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Authority  of  the  Roman  Juris* 
prudence  in  the  Law  concerning  Real  Estate.  By  Jas. 
M.  Walker.    Charleston :  1850. 

In  1818,  Cailliaud  discovered  in  the  great  Oasis  a  column, 
on  which  was  inscribed  an  Edict  of  the  Augustal  Prefect, 
one  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander.  The  Nomarch  of  that  desert 
Patmos  had  wished  to  remind  the  provincials  that  they  were 
protected  against  oppression,  through  their  ultimate  refuge, 
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the  Gffisarian  and  imperial  equity.  Since  that  promuigatioii, 
time,  counting  by  centuries,  has  justified  the  experience  ct 
even  instants.  The  change  is  here  adequate  to  the  lapse. 
The  last  exile,  whom  policy  held  captive,  has  long  been  re- 
leased by  the  universal  emancipator.  The  Prefect  has  given 
place  to  a  C&chef,  who,  when  he  thinks  about  Tiberius  Ju- 
lius,  prays  that  his  ashes  may  be  defiled,  calling  him  seriously 
a  dog — a  dog  without  fidelity.  The  Nomarch  has  abnegated 
his  labour  of  love  ;  a  Girg^  chief  rules  instead,  and  natural 
,  law  slumbers  upon  the  seat  of  justice,  save  when  the  Mini^ 
of  the  alert  chasseurs  cTAfrique  startle  her  by  their  nearer 
ring,  from  fitful  dreams  of  right,  or  some  nightmare  of  wrong. 
Around  that  green  islet,  the  Sahara's  burning  sands  roll 
unepitaphed  above  an  unliving  surface ;  imitating,  in  their 
silence,  the  oblivion  which  shrouds  every  past,  sparing  but 
fragments  to  evidence  things  achieved.  This  monument 
was  one  of  a  science  which  the  historic  deluge  had  not  en- 
gulfed, of  which  it  might  be  taken  as  a  type.  Mutilated  as 
was  the  inscription,  the  keen-eyed  savant  detected  its  value. 
The  edict  had  become  a  juris  curiosum^  and  must  assume 
proper  position  in  the  classification  of  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion. It  was  borne  ofi*  to  be  edited*  by  the  children  of  those 
transalpine  savages,  whose  country  Latin  valour  could  not 
conquer,  whose  barbaric  tongue  refused  a  Latin  wedlock  ; 
but  whose  posterity  yielded  a  late  obedience  to  that  Latin 
law,  the  sublimest  creation  of  mind  and  association,  which 
the  statute-making  of  no  civilized  nation  and  period  can 
ever  disregard ; — to  understand  which,  even  partially,  is 
the  work  of  years; — years  of  study,  whose  result  is  an 
instructed  admiration,  that,  in  its  very  loyalty,  produces  a 
sadness  and  sense  of  feebleness ;  for  it  is  to  look  upon  the 
past  and  to  live  in  the  present. 

We  know  not  at  what  time  that  past  issued  from  the  vast 
of  antiquity,  but  the  gleams  which  flit  through  the  incum- 
bent night,  illumine  giant  forms — prostrate  indeed,  but  grand 
in  archaic  outline  and  mass.     We  view  these  memorials  of 

«Rheiii.  Muaenm,  US.  64-84;  158^191;  Go.  Veig.  Cap.  P.  iSg.  ed.  et  iH 
Rudorff  Berol.    1834. 
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early  art ; — of  their  origin  we  have' no  sure  record,  and  can 
only  conjecture. 

The  uncertainty  which  veils  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  Law,  is  identical  with  the  want  of  information  con- 
cerning the  early  Roman  history.  The  epochs  of  the  state, 
and  those  of  its  jurisprudence,  are  exactly  the  same.  Before 
the  XII  Tables  the  law  was  in  a  gestation  state ;  its  infancy 
falls  in  the  period  between  the  decemviral  system  and  the 
passage  of  the  L.  iEbutia;  when  it  ripened,  through  a  youth 
whose  last  years  are  those  of  the  republic,  into  that  roan- 
hood,  the  prime  of  which  is  over  with  the  reign  of  Severus ; 
soon  after  strength  fails  it,  and  when  all  life  departs,  un- 
skilled embalmers  prepare  its  corpus  to  prevent  utter  disso* 
lution. 

The  first  of  these  periods  contains  the  struggle,  wherein 
the  Rome  yielded  to  the  myth-crowned  Nomos.  During  this 
time  the  state  and  family  governments  are  confused.  We 
find  a  strict  union  of  religious  and  political  economy.  Names 
have  been  transmitted,  but  an  endless  controversy  cannot 
determine  their  significancy.  Domus,  Familia,  Gens,*  are  the 
lost  clues,  without  which  we  are  not  able  to  unravel  the  per- 
plexed traditions  wound  around  the  very  nationality  of  Rome. 

During  the  ''  interim  of  phantasma,"  the  law  obtains  ex- 
pression in  the  leges  regies ;  laws,  royal  not  in  their  source 
but  in  their  sway,  denote  an  autonomy  oif  the  ruled.  The 
few  attributed  to  this  epoch  attest  simple  and  religious  ideas. 

One  of  these,  dormant  for  centuries,  after  the  disuse  of  its 
canonical  modification,  has  been  revived  in  our  "  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave  f  and,  as  this  year  completes 
the  eleventh  jubilee  of  the  jus  asyli,  our  foreign  population 
should  do  honour  to  its  return,  regardless  of  a  modern  word 
and  a  modern  idea : — Extradition,  a  vile  phrase — ^a  villa^ 
nous  thought  I 

The  honesty  of  the  antique  citizens  is  shown  in  their  crimi- 

*  E.  G.  Paul  Diac.  ex  festo.  Famuli  origo  ab  oscis  dependet,  apud  quos  Benras 
famel  nominabatar,  unde  ct  familia.  Nicbuhr's  discovery  of  the  identity  between 
Gens  and  Decuria  attests  the  political  position  of  the  Roman  family.  Was  the 
idea  also  foreign  ?  The  sacra  pro  gentibns  (s.  priuata)  were  at  this  time  poblica— 
'whence  the  dirersity  of  private  rites  in  one  common  act  of  the  people  % 
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nal  theories.  Violations  of  right,  of  order,  of  duty,  are  styled 
parricidiuniy  a  word  of  the  widest  comprehension.  Cicero, 
quoting,  unquestionably,  from  an  ancient  source,  says,  (de 
legg  11,  9,)  sacrum  sacrouecommendatum  qui  clepsitrapsitque 
parricida  esto.  Festus,  s.  u.  subici^  mentions  the  piaculum, 
which  would  atone  for  accidental  murder,  and  liberate  the 
parricide. 

Another  contrast  to  modern  theories,  is  exhibited  in  the 
sacramental  idea  of  property.  This  extreme  meets  the  sacri- 
lege of  communism  in  its  consequences,  and  PropriH^  c^est 
le  vol  is  a  tenet  as  well  of  the  Republique  rouge  et  sociak 
as  of  the  early  commonwealth.*  The  reverence  of  the  latter 
expresses  itself  in  the  mysticism  of  Limits,  Gates  and  Bounds. 
Pomponius  informs  us  of  the  Sanctitas  murorum,  [L  XII D. 
div  rer.]  8e  quia  uiolauerit  muros^  capUe  punitur  :  sicuti  si 
quis  TRANSCENDET  scuHs  odtnotis  uel  alia  qualibet  ratione,  nam 
dues  romanos  alia  quam  per  portas  egredi  non  licet^  cum  illud 
hostile  et  abominabile  est,  nam  et  Remus  occisus  est  ob  id  quod 
MURos  TRANSCENDET  uoUrit.  Was  uot  the  irreverent  Remus 
justly  punished  for  his  transcendental  leap  into  the  eternal 
city  ?t 

During  the  era  of  monarchy,  the  Saga  summons  up  the 
largest  souled  man  that  has  ever  ruled.  Servius  Tullias 
remodels  the  state,  creating  its  first  public  law,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  private  rights.  The  changes  he  effected, 
with  those  he  intended,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  best 

*  Property  is  an  inetractive  Thesis  ;  bat  the  succession  belongs  elsewhere,  whieb 
is  denoted  by  Jut  Quiritutn,  Dominium,  and  Justinian's  word  ProprUtaB.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  what  a  stumbling  block  real  property  has  been  to  the  EogU 
law,  whose  dominicum  is,  to  this  day,  accommodated  with  a  fiction. 

t  St.  Augustine,  in  his  tirade  against  the  ciuitas  mundi,  has  laid  weight  upoe 
the  fact,  that  the  first  state  was  founded  by  Cain ;  the  duiUu  Kar  i(9Xi^»  cook* 
qnently  damnonseima,  Rome  by  another  type  of  fratricide.  Our  hipponio  Proi- 
dent  misunderstood  a  profound  myth.  (August  Ciuit  Dei.  lii  ci.  c.  39.)  Roibsb 
law  owes  much  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  sainted  Doctor — except  TertolliaB. 
His  Ciuitag  Dei,  although  it  would  have  shamed  Balzac,  is  still  of  the  utmott  im- 
portance in  legal  history.  Would  that  all  the  fathers  had  deserved  as  well  as 
Augustine.  There  was  one  present  at  Ulpian*s  death  ;  that  uagedy  only  remisdi 
him  of  some  African  heresy,  after  which  he  spurs,  immediately  abandoning  the 
luckless  Prefect. 
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and  greatest  of  reformers.  From  his  eminence,  the  sun  of 
freedom  is  visible,  although  others  see  not  the  day-spring. 
He  contemplates  an  admission  of  the  Plebs  to  an  active  share 
in  the  government. 

They  do  not  comprehend  his  wise  benevolence,  and  look 
on  idly  while  the  reaction  triumphs.  Servius  had  separated 
the  delicki  piMica  from  those  priuata.  *  Parricidium  he 
defined,  the  murder  of  a  fellow-citizen.  His  conception  of 
crime  admitted  of  no  subdivision.  To  him,  his  people  were 
but  a  wider  home.  In  him,  father  and  king,  the  dual  crime, 
was  merged  into  unity. 

The  troubles  which  follow  the  success  of  the  nobles,  and 
which  indicate  their  disappointment,  terminate  in  a  revolu- 
tion, amid  whose  din  the  name  of  libera  respuhlica  is  heard. 
The  concomitant  of  this  revolution  is  the  codification  almost 
invariably  attendant  upon  great  national  changes.  Our  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country,  although  no  revolution,  in 
strict  sense,  could  not  avoid  incorporating  some  new  princi- 
ples, purely  legal,  with  its  constitutioa — which,  after  all,  was 
a  codification  in  public  law,  the  very  department  where  revo- 
lution had  taken  place. 

From  the  Hebrew  Exodus  to  the  Chrundrechte  of  1848,  this 
attempt  at  stable  legislation  is  more  or  less  recognizable,  as 
the- change  is  more  or  less  permanent. 

It  is  simply  that  every  true  conclusion  does  not  so  much 
terminate  a  past,  as  inaugurate  a  future. 

Der  Charakter  eines  jeden  wahren  AbschlHsse^  liegt  nicht 
vorzugstceue  darin^  dass  einen  Fergangenheit  mit  ihm  zu 
grunde  gehU  sondem  dass  es  der  Anfang  einer  Zukunfl  ist. 
Puchta  Rechtges,  1.  §  53. 

The  republic  is  established,  and  the  ConstU  Romanus  ad- 
ministers law  from  the  curule  chair. 

The  wonderful  tact  of  the  Roman  race  is  shown  in  the  au- 
thority they  confer  upon  their  chief  magistrate.  They  were 
not  afraid  to  put  confidence  in  the  servants  of  the  state,  for 
they  felt  no  suspicion  of  themselves.  The  S.  C.  tdttnuB 
necessitatis  is  an  article  which  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  the  commonwealth.  Like  all  human  institutions,  the  pri- 
vate reasons  for  this  provision  must  be  veiled  beneath  its 
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broad  purposes.  As  a  (Terman  writer  wittily  observed :  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  eldest  aristocracy  of  Europe  march- 
ing forth,  armed  with  notes  of  hand  and  promises  to  pay,  for 
the  great  contest,  which  proposes  the  recovery  of  an  enor- 
mous usury. 

The  revolutions,  secessions  and  disturbances  of  the  fer- 
menting state,  terminated  their  moral  effects  even  hetmt 
they  actually  disappeared. 

The  republic  receives  a  definite  character,  and  the  law 
assumes  the  peculiar  form  necessary  for  its  development 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  primitive  state  is  revised  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  more  philosophical  system.  The  combination 
produces  the  XII.  Tables.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  com- 
bat here  an  exploded  opinion,"^  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
story  of  the  Greek  embassy  should  ever  have  been  believed, 

*  The  XII.  T.  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  raisapprehensioD.  Restored  at 
various  periods,  by  various  authors,  do  small  part  of  these  hap-hazard  coajectures 
has  obtained  for  the  LL.  tabularum  them>elves.  The  best  restilotion  of  them  is 
by  Gothofredus  Frag.  XII.  T Units  nune  primum  tab.  rettUuta  Heidel,  1616,4. 
Also,  in  the  IV.  fontes  J.  C.  Genev.  1653.  The  best  criticism  is  by  Dirkten  d. 
bisherige  Versuche,  Kritik  u.  Herstellg  des  XII.  T.  Frag.     1824. 

The  interpretation  of  their  precepts  is  very  controverse.  Dr.  Arnold,  even,  has 
blundered  throughout ;  for  example,  he  quotes  the  aduerstts  hoHem  €Bteme  etf 
anctoritas.  He  misunderstands  anctorit(u=tempu9  utueapiendi :  as  matter  of 
purely  legal  signification,  he  might  be  excused,  as  he  confesBes  that  his  prelinuDarj 
studies  occupied  only  a  few  months.  Even  if  he  had  omitted  the  Chev.  de 
Vangerow's  learned  exposition  of  the  passage,  he  should  not  have  mistaken  hostig 
(at  that  XimQ^s^peregrinus)  for  perduellis.  The  force  of  aduersu»  might  have  given 
a  hint  which  Oic.  de  off.  lib.  1,  c.  xii.  would  have  verified. 

The  Cicero  we  took  up  to  <*  constate"  our  citation  has  an  amasing  note.  It  is 
the  common  school  edition  of  our  latitude,  "  cura  Valpy."  The  annotator  caonoit 
see  why  Aos^m  should  be  a  *'molle  nomen.*'  Festus  might  have  told  him,  and  a 
note  here  was  more  needed  than  in  the  other  positions,  wherein  "  our  rare  F^ius^ 
appears  as  oddly  as  to  Bailey,  v.  status  dies  uocatur  qui  judicii  causa  ext  comsti- 
tutuSf  tjus  enim  generis  ah  antiquis  kostes  appellabantur,  quod  erani  pjlri  ruts, 
cum  P.  R.  atque  hostire  pronebatur  pro  ^square.  The  note  mistranslates  the  pas- 
sage, which  means,  no  limitation  bars  a  stranger's  claim.  In  abusing  Cicero  and 
the  XII.  T.  the  annotator  totally  perverts  the  lesson  of  civilization  the  word  **  hss- 
tuf*  aflbrds ;  where  a  mixed  race  prevails  to  be  a  foreigner  is  no  reproach.  Only 
with  time  does  the  idea  develop  itself.  Foreigner  has  not  the  anme  accent  with  bs 
as  in  England ;  there  outlandish  has  been  corrupted  from  its  Saxon  meaning.  Hen- 
gist  and  Hocsa  were  utlander  and  thought  themselves  none  the  worse  as  exotics 
How  could  the  Roman  be  a  cockney,  when  every  one  of  his  best  orators  and  wri- 
ters—except Caesar — ^were  foreigners?    His  very  tongne  was  Latin. 
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while  Dtonysius  himself  regards  die  decemviral  code  as  in 
all  respects  different  from  his  national  systems,  and  snperior 
to  them.  In  fact,  etymologise  the  interpreter's  name,  (Her- 
modoros)  and  the  myth  appears  at  once.  All  foreign  trace 
in  the  XII.  Tables  will  be  found  in  a  few  adopted  rites  from 
the  Greek  coitus,  or  in  those  provisions  which,  derived  from 
humanity,  are  not  Greek,  because  they  never  could  have  been 
national.  The  State  and  Law  survive  all  the  shocks  which 
assail  them.  The  Grallic  conflagration  destroys  the  XII.  Ta- 
bles as  little  as  the  city ;  with  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
they  are  reconstructed,  and  remain  to  a  very  late  period. 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  them  is  a  doubtful  remark  of 
Cyprian's.*  At  the  time  his  eye  gazed  upon  their  venerable 
form,  the  interpretatio  verbcdis  had  annulled  their  precepts, 
aad  the  tables  themselves  must  soon  after  have  been  de- 
stroyed,  as  no  later  writer  speaks  of  them. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Leges  duo- 
decim  tabularum^  the  Licinian  Laws  are  carried,  from  whose 
rogation  seven  years  had  passed  of  the  direst  hostility  be- 
tween patrician  and  plebeian.  The  indemnification  to  the 
defeated  aristocracy  produces  the  Prcetura  urbana.  At  a  time, 
when  the  sacred  college  retain  the  mystery  of  the  legis 
actiones^  the  patricians  accept  the  praBtorship. 

Their  eyes  are  blinded,  that  they  see  not  its  tendency. 
Strangely  enough,  Appius  Claudius  Cobcus,  the  next  Pontifex 
Maximus,  has  his  mortal  vision  clouded,  and  a  knavish 
scribe  is  able  to  purloin  the  secrets  of  the  civil  law.  He 
gives  his  own  name  to  their  divulgement.  The  Jus  {ciuile) 
flauianum  comes  opportunely  to  thejactiojorensis.  They  as 
freedmen  assert,  and  obtain  the  rights  of  freemen.  The 
entire  state  is  heated,  and  the  germ  of  its  future  bursts  forth. 
The  balance  of  power  trembles  to  its  equilibrium,  and  the 
law  shapes  itself  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  new  times, 
and  the  new  state.  The  Theorem  is  fumidied  with  apt  ex- 
pounders, and  a  cunning  brood  is  generated.  Corrucanius, 
the  first  plebian  Pontifex  Maximus,  becomes  the  first  law 
teacher* 

*  Epiit.  2, 4,  ad  Dooat.  de  gratia  del  Amstel.    1700.  p.  6. 
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The  Atrium  is  established,  and  the  urbana  miUiia*  is  or* 
ganisedy  whose  conquests  perpetuated  Rome's  empire,  when 
the  peoples,  her  legions  subjugated,  ceased  to  be  named.  The 
jtie  geriium  is  installed  with  the  prator  peregrinug,  and  the 
great  Lex  ^butia  forms  a  fitting  legal  close  to  a  period, 
the  nucleus  of  Roman  history. 

The  political  termination  is  as  grand.  Henceforth,  and 
the  patriciatq  is  a  name.  The  ancien  regime — ^for  nobilitoB  is 
a  coinage  of  the  succeeding  epoch — may  afiect  to  look 
down  upon  nomtas.  What  of  that  1  Civilization  is  already 
reducing  existence  to  its  epicurean  mimmum.  Life  and  living, 
panem  et  circenses^  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  gay  cosmopo- 
litan, who  cares  not  to  claim,  as  fathers,!  the  illustrious  dead, 
whose  epitaphs  grimly  line  the  approaches  to  the  queenly 
Urha.  Learning  has  no  prescriptive  rights.  The  nooi  homines 
are  her  favoured  sons.  As  to  love,  the  Delias  of  the  time 
have  already!  taught  their  willing  pupils, 

Ne9eit  amor  priseis  cedere  imaginUnu. 

Society  has  rocked  to  its  true  basis.  The  traditions  of  the 
past  instruct  chiefly  by  warning  it. 

The  law  commences  to  crytallise.  The  peculiar  Praxis 
of  the  prudentes  produces  systems  and  principles.  These 
are  the  creations  of  individual  learning,  and  those  that 
have  influenced  the  civil  law  permanently,  immortalise  their 
founder's  names.  Gate,  the  younger,  initiates  the  jiarispru' 
dentia  regularis  with  the  celebrated  rule  called  after  him.  In 
the  illustrious  roll,  which  prefaces  the  digest,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  Mucins  and  M.  Manilius,§  his  contemporaries. 
(L.  2,  §  39,  de  O.  J  )  Post  hos  /uere  P.  Mucitu^  et  Brutuf^ 
et  Maniliusy  qui  fundauerunt  jus  ciuile. 

This  is  not  entirely  merited,  but  the  vestiges,  which  remain, 
show  that  they  felt  the  influences  now  at  work. 

*  Urbana  militia  reapondendi,  fcrihendi,  cavendi  ;  Cio  Huren,  c  9. 

t  Patrichifl — patrem  ciere. 

X  A  Qell.  N.  A.  iv.  3.  Sp.  CarbiU.  Ruqa  ewn  uxare  divorHum  fteU.  Thi 
L.  Scatinia  de  nef,  Ven.  belongs  to  this  epoch,  A.  C.  231. 

§  Not  an  M'  Manlios ;  that  waB  a  name  which  fell  forever  from  the  Taipeiai 
rock.  Livy  records  the  nota  gentUitia,  lib.  vi.  20,  ne  quit  deinde  W  MmciIiiM^  m- 
earetur. 
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Manilius'  chief  productions,  were  in  the  jurisprudentia 
farmularia.  His  monumenta  and  libri,  8,  de  J.  C,  place  him 
in  the  catalogue  with  Brutus  and  Scaevola.  They  are  known 
through  their  libb.  1  and  10,  de  J.  C. 

Law  pursues  law  in  the  direction  of  classification.  The 
divorce  of  jurisprudence  and  politics,  is  more  and  more  im- 
inent.  We  see  the  widening  breach,  in  the  absence  of  any 
trace  which  might  have  been  made  by  the  storms,  that  now 
agitate  the  commonwealth  to  depths  rarely  stirred.  The  «6- 
ditio  Chacchana  convulses  the  state ;  but  the  Lex  Sempro- 
nia  (agraria)  is  of  historical  interest.  The  leaders  of  the 
Papulares  fall  victims  to  the  Optimates ;  the  law  retains  the 
impression,  merely,  of  a  calm  discussion,  resulting  in  the  L. 
PeduceUy  (de  incestu,)  and  adopts  a  few  rules  of  court  pro- 
cedure : — the  LL,  Coelia^  Seruilia^  and  Luctatia. 

The  separation  of  public  and  private  law  slowly  progresses. 
The  one  affected  by  every  revolution,  and  soon  a  matter  of 
antiquity.  The  other  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand,  to  be 
borne  into  the  future,  receiving  guidance  from  master  spirits, 
driven  from  active  life  to  the  contemplation  of  social  rela- 
tions. 

The  Mandatarii  of  the  law  were  equal  to  their  task. 
Versed  in  the  dialectics  of  their  time,  they  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  the  purest  and  most  rigid  morality  known  to  philoso- 
phy.* Students  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  they  borrowed  its 
definitions,  and  profited  by  its  method  of  discovery.  There 
could  be  no  better  preparation,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Ro- 
man Jurists  celebrate  the  victories  of  ancient  learning.  The 
third  title,  de  O.  /.,  presents  an  excellent  illustration. 

Lex  est  commune  prteceptum^  uirorum  Prudentium  consuUum: 
ddictorum  quce  ignorantia  uel  sponte  contrahuntur^  coercitio: 
communis  reipublukB  sponsio. 

*  The  stoic  philosophy  exerted  a  favoarable  infloence  upon  the  Roman  Law. 
The  "  coactus  tamen  uoluit,'*  which  reqaired  an  in  integrum  Restitutio,  was,  ac- 
cordiog  to  Mdhlenbrach, — PaudectSB  R.,  §  93 — the  stoic  axiom  of  compulaioQ  be- 
iog  ao  immoral  motive.  The  praceptum  juris,  **  honeste  uiuere,**  (L.  10,  §  1,  D. 
de  just,  et  jure.,)  is  stoic,  (de  fin.  II.  11,)  uiuere  cum  inteUigentia  earum  rerum, 
qum  naturam  euinerent,  eligentem  ea  qua  efsent  secundum  naturam,  r^ieien' 
ietmq  contraria.    Blackstone  renders  it  <*  living  honesty." 

23 
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This  is  a  definition  of  Papinian's.  Annexed  to  it  are  two 
extractn,  made  by  MarcianuSy  the  definitions  of  Demosthenaa 
and  Chrysippas. 

Tof rO  iart  v6fto(,  w  irivras  dv^pcirovf  wpovfmi  utt^v^ai  iih  mXX^  «al  fJUktwrm,  §rt 
wit  iffr\,  w^fMt  eBpnfia.  fiiv  gai  Supov  Ou9  iiyfim  Siip^p^wifpnifiwfy  iv«v^wf«  U  tAp 

ip  T*i  rdXci.  Sed  et  pbilosopbus  summae  Stoieae  BapieoUae  CbrTsippae  sie  !•• 
cipit  libro,  quem  fecit  wtpl  v6fiov'  *0  vofios  riprtow  iad  0aatUt>s  ^i(oiv  rt  kqI  dv^funum 
rpayfidnav.  At\  6i  airbv  wpoardriip  re  tlpat  rtiv  KoXCiv,  ttal  rOv  aiaj^pwft  Kal  dp^ihrrmai 
ifyifiOva-  gal  itarii  ro9ro  xavSpa  n  tlpai  6mCw  ml  HUm^  K^irbpfim  w^ktnutm  j^ami 

A  bare  inspection  is  sufiicient  to  detect  the  source  of  Fa- 
pinian's  definition.  The  orator  and  the  stoic  had  been  his  mas- 
ters. Their  teachings  had  been  well  understood.  Theinflaeooe 
exerted  by  individual  genius,  is  observable  in  the  introduction 
the  of  new  idea,  juris  prudentia.  The  auctoritas  prudentma 
had  united  itself  to  jus  duile.  The  first  reported  civil  case  be- 
longs to  this  epoch,  and  records  the  forensic  triumph  of  Sc9- 
vola,  whom  his  scholar  has  immortalised.  His  name  de- 
serves mention,  as  an  honest  lawyer.  Valerius  Maximos 
relates  a  refusal  of  his,  to  be  retained  in  matters  of  the  jus 
prtediatorum ;  Scffivola  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it,  and  re- 
fers to  men  more  learned  than  himself.  He,  nevertheless, 
deserved  well  of  the  civil  law,  as  the  founder  of  its  juris 
prudentia  heuremattca ; — his  cautio  muciana  introducing  it, 
and  being  the  principal  legacy  of  an  activity,  whose  tradi- 
tional achievement  was  a  liber  h*^.  The  surest  tenure  of 
his  fame  is  his  having  been  Cicero^s  instructor.  His  great 
pupil,  although  not  the  first  lawyer,  remains  the  great€%st  or- 
nament of  the  Roman  bar.  This  history  of  the  civil  law  is 
contained,  to  some  extent,  only  in  his  works.  Notwithstanding 
this  results  from  the  loss  of  other  authorities,  it  must  be  remeiB- 
bered,  that  these  works  were  preserved  for  their  own  valne. 

Their  illustrious  author  has  adorned  jurisprudence  in 
every  department.  As  an  unrivalled  advocate,  his  argu- 
ments are  matchless  pleadings  ;  his  logic  {topica)  and  moral 
law  {de  off)  would  dignify  many  ordinary  lives :  we  can, 
however,  recognise  the  scope  of  Cicero's  mind  in  his  ideal 
of  teaching  (de  legg.  1,  3)  non  recur sarem  more  pttirio  nr- 
dens  in  solio  consulentibus  respondere.    Gellius  (N.  A.  1.  8S) 
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and  Quinctillian  (inst.  or.  xii.  3. 10)  record  a  loss  to  humanity^ 
for  they  mention  his  liber  de  jure  ciu.  in  artem  redigendo^  of 
which  no  trace  remains.  Although  Cicero  had  not  that  tho- 
rough knowledge  which  was  requisite  for  such  a  work,  he 
possessed  many  qualifications  necessary  for  a  proper  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  law,  for  a  scientific  examination  of 
its  philosophy. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  time,  systematising,  produces  the 
great  divisions  into  which  law  has  ever  since  been  divided. 
Cicero's  intimate  Sulpicius  subsumates  it  into  the  jus  perso' 
narumjus  rerum^  etjus  actionum  (sine  ohligationum — actio  and 
dbligatio  are  synonymous.)  A  feeble  attempt  is  made  by 
another  contemporary  of  the  renowned  orator's  to  digest  the 
law.  High  in  power,  and  versed  in  legal  lore,  Pompey  com- 
mences the  work ;  but,  leaving  it  unfinished,  hastens  from 
the  forum  to  the  pharsalian  fields.  Among  the  simplifica- 
tions he  introduced,  he  had  confined  parricidiam  to  the  of- 
fence now  called  so.  It  was  singular  that  the  analogy 
which  had  caused  the  old  definition  of  the  crime  was  vindi- 
cated in  him  as  in  Servius.  The  shores  of  Egypt  witnessed 
the  murder,  not  merely  of  a  citizen  or  general,  but  of  one 
with  whom  fell  the  Respublica  omnibus  communis  mater,* 

The  constant  changes  and  general  turmoil  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  attempt  at  codification  in  every  branch  of 
the  law,  show  a  spirit  the  forerunner  of  revolution.  There 
is  a  significance  in  the  passing  remark  of  the  historian,  that 
the  ^^ mores  majorum^^  were  now  resigned  ;  he  did  not  mean 
more  than  that  the  Italian  customs  were  reduced  to  rules — a 
procedure  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Roman  pro- 
gress of  law,  and  which  explains  the  verse,  "  custom  breaks 
law,  and  law  makes  custom. f" 

At  this  time,  however,  the  words  have  a  mournful  reson- 
ance. Caesar  becomes  pater  patrice,  sarcrosanctus — CiESAR  I 

Ecee  Casar  nune  triumphatf  qui  Galliaa  tubegit; 

Nieomedes  non  triumphaU 

•  D.  de.  ciaitate. 

tTbe  German  law  retains  avast  number  of  these paro«mui,  as  "  Ein  hand  $in 
man  f  "  Bo  viel  Pfund  so  viel  Mund  **  (this  is  also  Roman — tvt  partes  tot  c<^'fa)— 
Wer  zu  letx  auigeht,  maeht  die  Thure  zu.  b^c. 
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The  times  are  changed ;  men  need  a  new  calender.  Cae- 
sar, the  child  of  the  revolution,  meditates  a  code ;  but  jure 
caesus  est,  and  we  may  not  lament  the  loss  of  such  a  system 
as  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  regal  mind,  rich  infor- 
mation, and  extended  observation.  In  him  met  the  orator, 
lawyer  and  statesman.  Logic,  system  and  policy  would  have 
produced  a  code  modified  by  that  experience,  which  had  exam- 
ined our  Saxon  law  in  its  earliest  stage,  oracular  in  druidical 
rhyme,  or  clear  and  frank  in  verdicts  the  old  warmen  ut- 
tered with  forest  freedom. 

The  new  social  contract,  the  pactum  ^ubjectioniSj  legalises 
the  latest  element  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  constituiionei 
principum. 

It  is  true  these  were  introduced  by  Sulla,  but  they  really 
commence  now,  divided  into  decr€ta,mandata  and  rescripia. 
The  subsequent  edicta  {constittdiones  generales)  are  only 
nominal  variations.  The  last  political  institution  which  af- 
fected the  law,  belongs  to  this  period. 

Augustus  institutes  the  prastorian  prefecture ;  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  not  marked  until  it  is  occupied  by  men 
whose  names  form  the  glory  of  jurisprudence.  It  benefited 
law  by  the  opportunity  it  furnished  to  these.  The  political 
history  of  Rome  is  henceforth  that  of  her  emperors,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  chronicle  of  her  law. 

We  have  seen  the  introduction  of  the  twelve  tables,  of 
the  two  praetorships,  of  the  prefecture.  We  have  mentioned 
the  influence  of  invention  and  science,  creating  the  different 
departments  of  the  law,  as  the  jurisprudentia  regularis,  heu- 
rematica,  formularia.  Philosophy  has  been  the  teacher  of 
learned  jurists,  and  the  three  elements,  jus  strictum,  (twelve 
tab.)  jus  honorarium,  (Praetor,  urb.)  and  jus  gentium,  (Prse- 
tor  pereg.)  are  supplying  the  material  of  the  jus  romanum. 
The  theory,  which  is  to  bear  its  principles,  aad  be  the  guar- 
dian of  its  truth,  forms  the  labour  of  the  Sbct^.  Labeo's 
adherents  dispute  with  the  followers  of  Gapito.  The  Sa- 
binians  wage  intellectual  war  with  the  Proculians;  the 
Cassians  continue  the  contest  with  the  Pegasians.  Their 
discussions  belong  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  might 
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be  stated  in  an  exposition  of  its  course  ;  we  view  the  law 
without  regard  to  its  tenets. 

What  we  have  received  from  the  pjtst,  as  the  Roman  sys- 
tem,  dates  from  this  period.  We  can  regard  it  as  finished. 
Its  substance  is  whole.  The  character  of  it  is  determined. 
The  priests  of  eternal  right*  are  congregated  in  their  sects, 
and  the  temples  wherein  they  minister  are  the  scholiB  juris 
romani,  the  forum  and  the  magistracy ;  or,  theory,  practise, 
legislation. 

Legislation  has  no  interest  for  the  scientific  Roman  law. 
It  is  now  merely  an  arrangement  of  the  rich  inheritance,  a 
discovery  by  its  precepts  of  hidden  treasures ;  or,  a  misap- 
plication of  its  wise  directions.  Theory  and  practise  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  most  remarkable  features. 

The  vast  amount  of  material  that  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  twelve  tables,  and  even  from  a  remoter  time,  was 
familiar  to  the  Roman.  As  a  child,  its  words  were  his  first 
lesson.  The  history  of  his  country  was  so  bound  up  with 
the  progress  of  its  law,  that  he  was  ignorant  who  had  learned 
the  one  without  comprehending  the  other.  In  private  life, 
he  had  not  withdrawn  himself  from  the  precincts  of  the  fo- 
rum ;  the  ordo  judiciorum  priuatorum  might  summon  him  as 
a  judge.  In  public  life,  every  honour  he  attained  would 
compel  him  to  issue  edicta :  every  magistracy  was  a  juris- 
dictio.  If  ambitious,  and,  favoured  of  the  blind  goddess,  he 
clambered  upwards,  he  might  reach  an  elevation  from  which 
his  words  would  fall  with  overpowering  gravity,  quod  prin- 
dpi  placuitf  uim  legis  hahet  * 

The  professed  lawyer  had  a  severer  ordeal  to  endure. 
Brought  into  contact  with  the  stalwart  intellects  around  him, 
he  must  train  himself  on  the  sagina  gladiatoria.  He  ranked 
himself  in  some  school  or  sect,  wrote  down  responsa,  read, 
debated — thought. 

•The  prudentes  were  prone  to  no  mental  resignation.  Even 
the  prince  could  not  compel  their  reason.  He  might  impose 
apon  them  an  arbitrary  rule.    The  answer  of  their  discrlm- 

*  L 1  da  inst.  et  jur.  Ulpian.]  Jutett  art  boni  0t  a^qmi,  (ut  C$l$u$  tUgtmter 
d^fimU,)  eui%9  merito  qui$  not  Saxoibootbs  tgppeUet. 
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inating  obedience  would  be,  '*  uim  legis  habet — sed  Ltex  non 
estJ**  The  postulata  of  their  science  were  not  arbitrary,  for 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  these  rendered  them  ideas,  from 
which  they  reasoned,  as  we  do  from  axioms.  There  is  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  their  method  ;  arguing  from  the  im- 
mediate data  of  their  case,  they  combine  the  positive  rela- 
tions of  particular  law  with  the  universal  principles  of 
equity :  with  deductions  thus  obtained,  they  proceed  to  sep- 
arate and  classify  various  rules  ;  or  else,  constructively,  as 
in  mathematical  reasoning,  they  arrive  at  new  results.  It 
was  thus  they  created  a  juridical  dialectic  The  jurist, 
worthiest  to  wear  the  Roman  toga,  has  beautifully  said  of 
his  great  masters,  that  they  ^  calculate  with  their  notions."* 

Their  science  was  fortunate  in  its  language,  a  tongue  so 
admirably  fitted  to  it,  that  the  one  seemed  formed  to  express 
the  other.  Definitions  are  useless  where  the  words  contain 
the  idea.t  Debitor — obligation  {accipere^  excipere,  abgoluere^) 
sohttio — Creditor.  Where  these  words  are  vernacular,  has 
not  the  lawyer  who  studies  the  relation  they  express,  com- 
prehended it  with  the  first  idea  attached  to  their  utterance  t 
We  are  prepared  to  understand  the  facility  with  which  they 
pass  from  generals  to  particulars,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
duce their  theory  from  practise.  Each  classic  decision  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  .system.  Abstraction  would  give  us 
principles ;  a  statement  of  the  deductions  furnishes  roles  of 
application. 

Each  link  serves  to  connect ; — there  is  no  superfluity, 
merely  weighing xlown.  Their  fine  intelligence,  pleased  with 
an  elegant  dictum,  dismissed  abruptly  a  naiveti ;  out  non  m- 
teUigOi  quod  sit^  de  quo  me  consvlerisi  ant  ualida  ttuUa  ed 
consultatio  tiui.X  At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more 
honourable  than  their  horror  of  "  subtilitas.^^^ 

There  is  no  quibbling  with  all  their  forms.  Those  they 
employed,  necessary  for  the  conununication  of  legal  ideas, 

*  Smgvf,    G«oetzgeb  a  Jnrisp^  8.  46. 
t  OwmU  JkfimiU  m  jmre  eiuiU  perieulo$a  Ml. 

t  This  is  the  oelebnited  RetpanMum  Celsiamim,  L.  67,  §  2  D.  ds  fmrt.    Ct  L. 
69,  §  1  D.  de  Hered.  inst.    Ulpian  L.  10,  il,D.de  tug.  fed. 
§  Examples  io  Briflsonios.    Verb:  S.  s.yt.  eZff  onler  and  ivhtaUUu. 
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were  simple  and  evident.  The  fictions  legis  do  not  supply 
law ;  they  exhibit  it ; — the  adiones  utiles  issue  from  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  direcUB ;  the  Bonorum  po9sessio  explains 
the  Hereditas ;  the  pMiciana  and  the  rei  vindicatio  establish 
the  same  principle,  the  negative  attribute  of  property,  Ex- 
clusion. 

A  single  example  will  show  better  than  any  description, 
the  skill  of  the  classic  jurists : 

Their  language  may  be  dead,  but  Thought  is  more  elo- 
quent than  living  words.  We  open  the  digest  at  hazard. 
The  wrtes  pandecticc^  answer  thus : 

Ulpian — [L.  4,  ad  Edict.  L.  1.  D.  de  pactis.]  Hujus  edic- 
tumequitas  naturalis  est.  Quid,  enim,  tam  congruum  fideihu- 
manee,  quam  ea,  quae  inter  eos  placuerunt  seruare  §.  Pactum 
autem  a  pactione  dicitur ;  inde  etiara  pacis  nomen  appella- 
tum  est  §  2.  Et  est  pactio  duorum  pluriumue  in  idem  placi 
tum  consensus  §  3.  Conuentionis  nomen  generale  est  ad 
omnia  pertinens,  de  quibus  negotii  contrahendi  causa  con- 
sen  tiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt ;  nam  sicuti  conueniredicuntur,  qui 
ex  diuersis  locis  in  unum  colligunturet  ueniunt,  ita  et  qui  et 
diuersis  animi  motibus  in  unum  consentiunt.  Adeo  autem  con- 
uentionis generale  nomen  est,  ut  eleganter  dicat  Pedius  nul- 
lum esse  contractum,  nullam  obligationem,  qusB  non  habet  in 
se  conuentionem. 

2.  Patdhu.]  Labeo  ait,  conuenire  posse^uel  re,  uel  per 
epistolam ;  inter  absentes  quoque  posse.  Sed  etiam  tacite 
conuenire  intelligitur  §  et  ideo  si  debitori  meo  rediderim 
cautionem,  uidetur  inter  se  nos  conuenisse  ne  peterem, 

4.  Patdhis.']  Item  quid  conuentiones  tacite  ualent,  placet 
in  urbanis  habitationibus  locandis,  inuecta  illata  pignor  esse 
locator!. 

How  different  the  authority  now  for  these  conclusions^ 
Statute  or  Common  Law.  A  positive  enactment  shames  the 
intelligence  of  the  jurist,  or  custom  must  establish  that 
which  is  a  deduction  of  the  Jides  hunuina,  and  elder  than 
contracts. 

It  is  apparent  how  much  room  individual  genius  had  for 
its  display.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  legal  history,  many  could 
be  found,  mentally  equal  to  those  who  now  appear  the  most 
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rewarded  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  law.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  their  earlier  called  brethren  was  not  as  large.  In 
the  beginning  of  every  science,  facts  form  its  principal  re- 
sults ;  these  generate,  in  time,  ideas ;  and  the  third  and  last 
process  of  application  and  expression,  is  performed  by  men 
who  have  studied  at  the  feet  of  former  generations. 

A  century  after,  the  institution  of  the  Praetura  places  us 
in  the  golden  age  of  Roman  law.  Its  "  Junitu!^  as  regards 
the  mystery  attending  him,  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  sages, 
who  are  throned  in  the  forum,  majeHate  diis  similima. 

Gaius  flourishes  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelios. 
The  romance  of  his  position  in  the  code,  is  equalled  by  that 
of  his  restoration  to  science.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
fragments  in  the  Digest  from  his  pen.  Justinian's  institu- 
tions, almost  a  transcript  from  his.  His  name,  third  in  the 
citation  law,  marshalling  the  precedence  of  the  Auctores 
J.  C. ;  and  yet  nothing  known  of  him  except  a  part  of  his 
name,  for  even  that  is  mutilated :  his  works  lost,  and,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  years  after  his  epoch,  discovered  by 
one  who  has  rivetted  the  name  of  Niebuhr  to  Roman  history. 
A  discovery,  also  remarkable,  for  the  penetrating  scholarship 
it  displayed.  Three  or  four  words  erased,  furtively,  on  a 
manuscript,  evidently  palimpsest,  disclose  the  original  text 
Instantly,  the  almost  instinctive  sagacity  of  profound  learn- 
ing pronounces*  the  pious  Jerome  an  intruder  upon  the  lost 
institutes  of  Gaius.  Niebuhr  had  kept  his  pledge  to  Savigny. 
•*  I  promise  you  manuscripts,"  he  said,  in  setting  out  upon 
that  tour  to  Italy,  whose  results  created  an  epoch  in  letters, 
and  whose  first  fruits,  of  this  discovery,  were  worthy  of  the 
harvest.  Ordinarii  leave  their  cathedras,  hastening  from  the 
Rhine,  from  the  Hartz,  from  the  Brandenburg  sands,  from 
Bonn,  from  Goettingen,  from  Berlin,  cross  the  Alps,  and  re- 
turn, gravely  jubilant,  with  the  new-found  Gaius.  The  aca- 
demy at  Berlin  decyphers  the  manuscript  with  wonderful 
ingenuity.  The  general  text  is  restored,  and  once  more  a 
deputation  from  the  High  schools  of  Germany,  becuring  li- 
ters of  gratulation  and  thanks,  revisit  Italy,  to  replace  Gains 
upon  the  cobwebbed  shelves  of  the  good  fathers. 

Gaius,  however,  is  not  the  first  mind  of  an  age  that  con- 
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tains  the  genial  Paullus  or  Ulpian,  of  whom  the  Augustan 
historian  writes  mimmus  fuU  imperator  (Alexander)  quod 
ejus  connlio  prmcipue  rempMicam  rexUy  (Lamp,  in  Alex. 
67,)  or  that  genias  which  Ulpian  detected  in  Hsrrenio^  Mo- 
deHino  Hudioso  meo^  a  student  destined  to  be  law-teacher  to 
an  emperor,  and  whose  memory,  inscriptions  preserve  ;* 
while  the  Digest  receives  hini  as  the  last  and  least  of  intel- 
lects cast  in  Titanic  mould.  It  would  also  be  improper  for 
Gaius  to  outrank  the  only  lawyer  ever  canonized,  that  bishop 
of  the  church  and  eccksiagticw  inundh'\  the  good  Tertullian, 
who  was  always  apologizing,  but  whom  Eusebius  eulogizes  as 

Gains  could  not  have  been  first,  where  these  must  have 
been  second ;  but  he  and  they  yield  to  Papinian,  a  sage  oc- 
cupying the  primacy  of  law  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
his  time,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  statute  in  the  citation 
constitution  ;  a  rule  which  has  received  the  concurrence  of 
all  subsequent  time.  Each  cycle  has  but  added  to  his  repu- 
tation, recognising  his  position,  and  admiring  the  greatest 
jurist  in  a  man  of  rarest  integrity  and  simplicity.  As  prae- 
tonian  prefect,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Severus,  and 
showed  himself  worthy  of  it  in  his  reconciliation  of  the 
emperor  to  his  sons,  and  these  to  each  other.  The  union  be 
had  efiected  was  broken  by  a  fratricide ;  the  famous  Gara- 
calla  calls  upon  him  to  justify  before  the  Senate.  Papinian 
replies  that  it  was  easier  to  perpetrate  a  crime  than  to  de- 
fend it ;  and  that,  to  accuse  an  innocent  victim  was  to  com- 
mit a  second  murder.  Papinian's  fate,  and  the  savage  jest 
of  the  tyrant,  are  well  known.  Worthily  did  the  great  law- 
yer subscribe  with  his  blood  the  testament  of  an  upright 
life.t 

QtuB  facta  kedunt  pietatem^  existimatumem  uerecundiam 
nostrum^  et  ut  generaliter  dtxerim^  contra  bonos  mores  funt^  nee 
facere  nos  poese^  credendum  eel. 

*  Fahretti,  itueript.  1669,  p.  279,  §  9.     Spangenberg.    Tab.  neg.  299. 

tCanooical  for  a  lawyer:  the  Roman  law  said  miles  urbanxtb, — the  city  and 
thetoldier.  "The  priest  and  the  world" — said  the  serrant  of  serrants.  Each 
tenn  it  ozymoric. 

I L.  15  D.  de  cond.  hut,  (PapinUm,) 
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With  the  epoch  of  Severus,  the  day  of  Roman  Law  de- 
parts in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The  law  is  finished.  The  mate- 
rial had  been  furnished  Genius  had  created  system ;  its  last 
period  had  concluded.  Every  novelty  is  hereafter  introdoced 
by  arbitrary  will^  for — as  if  to  render  the  termination  more 
defined — all  legislation^  except  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
ceases*  The  last  S.  G.  belongs  here,  a  L.  Pestdania  de  came 
The  Senate's  legislature  had  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  it.  The  final  change  of  the  Jtu  ramanum  ap- 
proached. The  last  stage  of  its  actual  nationality  com- 
menced. That  supreme  struggle,  after  which  it  wore  im- 
mortality, having  laid  down  the  Roman  garb  and  pat  on  the 
robe  it  was  to  wear  forever ;  a  fashion  not  of  this  world — 
Vexpre$9um  des  sentiments  mis  par  Dieu  mhne  dans  le  ccemr 
des  hommes.* 

The  master  hand  had  put  the  last  touch,  and  the  journey- 
men of  science  take  up  the  work.  The  school  at  Berytus 
had  already  acquired  celebrity ;  those  at  Gonstantinoj^ 
Alexandria  and  Cassarea  follow  it.  Law  is  here  eclectic, 
and  the  professors  earn  the  title  of  miscelltones.  Little  was 
left  for  them,  except  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  precepts 
transmitted  to  them.  It  would  have  been  better  for  posterity 
had  this  modesty  continued.  It  was  the  zeal  of  incompetent 
men  to  improve  the  system  they  received,  which  impaired 
its  classic  beauty  and  strength. 

We  cannot  follow  the  instruction  of  these  schools ;  two 
only  survived.  Berytus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  an  imperial  constitution  suppressed  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  rea- 
son alleged  for  this  order  contains  much  wisdom,  a  great 
deal  of  bad  Latin,  and  a  poor  witticism.  Constit.  tamta^ 
§  7  inf. 

Et  in  aUis  quosdam  imperitos  homines  deuagare^  et  doctn- 
nam  discipulis  aduUerinam  tradere^  quos  sub  hac  intermsna" 
tione  ab  hoc  conamine  repellimusy  ut^  si  ausisint  in  poster um  in 
hoc  perpetrare^  denarum  lihrarum  auri  pcena  plectentur^  er  reji- 
ciantur  ah  ea  ciuitate^  in  qua  non  leges  docent^  sed  in  leges 
committunt. 

*  Motif 9  delaLoided.    Sep.  1887.     Bigot  Preameneu. 
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Jnstianian  might  frown  as  he  would,  prejudice  was  more 
powerful  than  principis  edictum.  Men  could  be  found  to 
support  hedge-schools  and  impart  homoBopathic  instruction. 
Public  opinion,  however,  executed  the  imperial  will,  when 
imperial  munificence  was  directed  to  the  endowment  of  pro- 
per faculties. 

The  troubled  reigns  which  succeed  Severus,  present  no 
salient  point  of  view.  Diocletian's  rule  exhibits  a  faint  re- 
flection of  pristine  glory,  but  it  is  a  light  from  a  ^  sunken 
sun."  It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  ancient  Ordo  judi- 
ehrvm  prituttomm  was  abolished. 

Constantino's  edictum  Mediolanenw  establishes  Christianity 
as  the  state  religion.  The  influence  the  new  creed  exerted 
upon  law  might  furnish  a  tempting  digression  ;  but,  to  ex- 
amine the  modiflcations  thus  produced,  would  be  to  enter 
upon  the  preface  of  the  common  law.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  Stoa  and  the  Theosophy  should  have  acted  upon 
the  development  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  system.* 

There  is  nothing  more  except  the  establishment  o(  pie 
poudre'f  courts  under  Julian,  and  some  such  matters  of  an- 

*  This  inflaence  has  been  traced  by  the  master  band  of  Hboel.  Gnmdliiuen 
d.  PhUos.  d.  R.  Berlin,  1817.  §  66. 

tWe  have  so  termed  the  jadices  pedanei.  Their  courts  existed  preyioiuljr,  but 
now  they  are  officially  recognised.  We  have  oever  seen  a  derivation  of  pie  pou- 
dre,  and  would  briefly  justify  ours.  Pied  poudreux  signifies  to  this  day  in  France, 
a  rustic ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  one  which  suggests  our  ehd'hopper. 
Pedanens  can  at  least  be  taken  as  formed  from  lUimpit  homilis,  whose  root  is 
IU6op9  The  peculiar  force  of  this  latter  word  is  seen  in  its  use,  IH^y  ylit  being  its 
usoal  form,  answering  precisely  to  eolum  terra.  The  idea  seems  to  run  through 
the  Latin  also,  humUie  proceeding  from  humue.  These  various  terms  are  so  ex- 
pressive, that  we  might  leave  our  conjecture  here,  were  we  willing  to  abandon 
higher  ground.  The  word  occurs  first  in  the  Senate,  and  despite  Oellius,  may  bt 
ao  vulgarism.  We  know  that  the  country  gentry  were  from  time  to  time  sum- 
moned to  the  Senate.  Walter  Rechtsg.  §  33,  n.  80.  i  45.  The  difierence  of  posi- 
tion would  soon  be  forgotten.  In  the  Annals,  the  line  is  distinct  between  the  ma- 
jores  et  minores ;  later  writers  term  them  eenioree  et  juniores,  as  if  other  than  se- 
niors eould  sit  in  that  august  body.  Uptcff^npot  and  wtUanpet  as  referring  to  age: 
but  we  have  mention  of  a  third  class  the  pt6  r«r»i,  our  coimtry  legislators,  tbepcda- 
nei.  Dionys.  vii.  47,  p.  453,  rpHroi  ht  irp€t0(fTtpoi  rHw  iirertKOv  (oonsulares  maiorun 
gentium)      .  irtira  ol  rtimp  iwoUienpot  tua^  ififw  r«9ra,  rcArararti  U  •{ 

M^irarvi.  Here  the  three  classes  are  recognised.  Their  relative  senatorial  posi- 
tion is  evident  from  another  passage.    Dionys.  vi.  69,  p.  393,  where  the  op 
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tiquarian  interest,  which  would  arrest  us  in  passing  to  the 
first  code  worthy  of  that  comprehensive  name. 

The  political  history  of  Rome  had  separated  itself  so  en- 
tirely, from  the  development  of  the  law,  that  we  did  not  fol- 
low the  revolutions  of  the  imperial  state.  These  had  pro* 
duced  a  division  of  the  empire,  and  the  first  great  Roman 
code  is  published  in  a  land  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Pro- 
pontic. 

Theodosius  II,  desirous  of  digesting  the  confused  law  of 
the  imperial  constitutions,  names  a  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose. Sixteen  grand  officers  {Uhutres  and  spectabHes)  are 
ordered  to  carry  oit  a  work  once  before  commenced  by  the 
same  emperor.  Taking  two  elder  compilations,  the  Grego- 
nian  and  Hermogenian,  as  their  models,  they  proceed  to  clas- 
sify the  provisions  of  the  innumerable  constitutions  dating 
from  Constantine. 

From  the  view  of  the  Roman  law  hastily  presented,  it  is 
evident  that  the  imperial  ordinances  contain  a  separate  sys- 
tem.    Modern  civil  law,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  re- 

of  the  seniors  being  given  xa^^nv  h  \6yoi  M.  roit  ptaripovs.  Niebuhr  Roem.  Geich, 
2, 8  130,  finds  a  contradiciion  here,  but  in  vii.  47,  p.  433,  Dionysias  shows  himself 
perfectly  aware  of  the  weight  attached  to  the  pedaria  $entenfia,  (V.  Gellios  IL 
18,)  mere  understanding  ;  or  to  use  a  Kant  phrase,  reine  Vemunft :  he  says  L  c. 
«{  pt6rarot  \6yQv  fiiv  oHiva  Xiyovrtf. 

These  vtdraroi  were  such  as  had  held  no  curule  dignity.    GreUius.  I.  c. 

Walter,  quoted  above,  mentions  a  passage  of  Zonoras,  which  we  can  only  ap- 
proach en  echellon  through  Becker's  Gallus,  to  the  effect  that  the  seniores  wore 
the  senatorial  C  upon  their  calceus.  Plutarch  (Quest  R.  76)  gives  this  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  original  senatorship  to  which  our  ptaraioi  as  among  the  et  eonser^ti 
could  have  no  claim.  Oato  in  Festus  says  expressly,  it  was  worn  only  by  those 
qui  magistratum  euruleum  cepissent.  Through  Gallus,  we  learn  that  the  simpk 
patrician  wore  a  black  shoe.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  and  Horace  confirms  it  ut  nigrit  me- 
dium  impediit  cruspellibus. 

Pedaneus  may  be  pes-niger.  Georges  derives  it  Pes-no.  "  No**  might  be  forced 
into  our  service  through  via  especially.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  derivates  from  pes 
have  rustic  significations — ^pedicinus  derived  from  pes  tenuis.  Cato  deR.  R.  (Antkhi 
d'Ercolano  184,  n.  5,  T.  1,) — pedum,  &,c  Our  pedaneus  Judex  is  certainly  a  jnge 
de  pays.    L.  3,  §  1,  d.  3,  7  ;  1.  1,  §  6,  D.3, 1 ;  1.  4,  d.  26 ;  especially  Cod.  3, 3. 

Pedaneus  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  as  x«/(a^(K«ffi''>('  Pie  poudre  is,  at  all  events,  a 
combination  of  the  tones. 

The  internal  analogy  between  a  sententia  pedaria  and  judiciom  pedaneoin  m 
shown  by  Ulpian  in  one  of  the  passages  quoted — **  Indices  pedanei  posimiars  nen 
posrant." 
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ceives  it  as  a  codicillary  appendix  containing  the  latest  rules 
and  precepts. 

Other  lawyers  legislated  for  their  country  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  in  which  ^hey  lived.  Similar  necessities 
produced  continued  obedience.  The  constitution  of  the 
emperors  did  not,  however,  regard  the  positive  requirements 
of  law ;  capricious  will  dictated  a  rule  always  arbitrary, 
oflen  absurd.  These  ordinances  constitute  preeminently  the 
Roman  triumph.  The  laurelled  general  saw  captive  mon- 
archs  follow  his  victorious  entry.  The  legislator  merely  is- 
sued mandates  to  a  few  agents ;  but  long  after,  when  the 
forum  was  a  ruin,  and  his  very  language  a  forgotten  accent, 
the  most  absolute  sovereigns  bowed  before  his  rescript. 
This  was  a  conquest  the  warrior  never  could  have  made. 
His  strong  arm  might  compel  a  temporary  and  sullen  obe- 
dience, but  his  vassals  and  himself  passed  beneath  the  yoke 
of  a  mightier  victor.  The  laurels  have  withered  ;  the 
chains  are  broken.  The  utterances  of  the  law-giver  still 
extort  a  willing  obedience,  and  fetter  the  most  absolute 
monarchs. 

The  singular  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions  insti- 
tuted by  Theodosius,  bears  his  name,  and  is  styled  the  Codex 
Theodosianus.  It  is  the  chief  authority  in  the  jus  principale, 
and  is  of  use  in  determining  the  law  letter.  To  us  it  has  no 
other  value,  and  is  therefore  scarcely  known ;  there  are  pro- 
bably not  many  copies  of  it  in  America.  The  best  edition 
is  the  one  of  the  Bonn  corpus  juris. 

The  Theodosian  code  consists  of  sixteen  books  composed  of 
imperial  constitutions.  The  order  of  its  arrangement  is 
very  peculiar.  The  only  evidence  of  system  is  found  in  the 
first  five  books,  modelled  upon  the  commentarium  adedictumf 
and  containing  the  private  law.  The  public  law  is  com- 
prised in  6-8  lib.  Liber  9  is  the  criminal  law;  10  and  11 
exhibit  financial  law ;  12-15,  corporation  law  ;  the  last  book 
is  the  jus  ecclesiasticum. 

Previous  to  1820,  this  code  was  known  to  us  principally 
by  the  digest  of  it,  ordered  by  the  Westgoth  Alaric  II  l484— 
504,]  the  work  of  the  Count  Palatine  Gojaric.  In  the  patent 
of  approval,  it  is  styled  Codex  de  Theod.  legg.  electus,  Codex 
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Theod.  epitomatas.  The  modern  term  is  breuittrium  daridm- 
num,  or,  most  generally,  hreuiarium  alone. 

Subsequent  to  1820,  various  discoveries,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, have  supplied  desklerata,  but  very  many  remain  in 
every  part. 

The  Theodosian  Code  was  accepted  throughout  the  East 
and  West,  and  th%  treaty  of  the  imperial  governments,  thai 
all  future  constitutions  should  be  maturely  communicated, 
and  appended  to  the  Code,  originates  the  phrase  NcuelhBy  a 
word  of  high  importance  in  the  low  Roman  Law.  The  word 
had  originally  reference  to  this  transcription  from  court  to 
court,  and  is  used  as  a  generic  term  subsequently. 

The  changes  the  Theodosian  Code  underwent  in  the  Occi- 
dent do  not  affect  Justinian's  legislation.  Not  one  of  the 
western  constitutions  appear  in  the  Codex.  Hcenel  first 
called  attention  to  this  remarkable  fact,  de  Const.  SirmonJL 
p.  19. 

Usi  suni  iustinianei  codicis  compositores  impercuorum  no* 
veUia^  neg.  Vero  nouellis  eorum^  qui  in  occidenie  fueruMtj 
Valtntinianu  Maioriam^  Seueriy  et  Anthemiu 

The  changes  of  the  Theodosian  Code  in  the  Orient,  are 
those  which  terminate  in  an  entire  revision  of  the  law,  and 
they  produced  that  system  by  which  the  Roman  Law  was 
transmitted  to  us. 

Hardly  an  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Theodosian  Code,  when  Justinian  succeeds  his 
uncle  and  becomes  sole  ruler  in  the  East.  He  and  his  cele- 
brated Theodora  have  not  escaped  the  severest  defamation. 
Their  histriographer,  Procopius,  has  been  the  chief  libeller, 
after  having  for  six  hundred  years  worn  the  livery  of  the 
Court  Laudator.  In  the  i7th  century,  a  discovery  in  the 
Vatican  produces  his  historia  arcana,  in  which  the  unblush- 
ing Procopius  charges  the  unfortunate  imperial  pair  with 
the  foulest  vices,  and  describes  them  as  of  the  lowest  and 
basest  character.  Justinian's  great  chancellor  has  met  with 
the  same  posthumous  fame,  alternately  described  as  a  sage 
and  saint,  or  branded  as  a  sciolist  and  apostate. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  praise  Justinian,  except  for  his 
preservation  of  the  civil  law,  and  his  unquestionably  sincere 
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admiration  of  lawyers.  The  blame  attacbiDg  to  him  from 
oar  stand-point,  belongs  to  his  counsellors,  and  applies  to 
their  ill-digested  system,  the  emblemata  they  foisted  upon 
the  compilation,  or  the  disuse  of  the  Roman  Law  authorities 
which  they  caused,  although  merely  indirectly.  Farther 
than  this,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversy.  As 
to  Theodora — ^but  that  is  not  matter  of  record. 

At  Justinian's  accession  to  the  united  throne,  he  found  the 
law,  after  all  its  mutations,  expressed  in  the  Auctoritas  re- 
ceptorum,  or  the  opinion  of  the  classic  jurists,  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  and  in  the  subsequent  oriental  NouellcB. 

The  first  step  of  his  legislation  was  a  revision  of  the  im- 
perial constitutions.  This  was  to  be  an  arrangement  of  the 
new  matter,  accumulated  during  a  period  as  eventful  as  the 
century  from  Theodosius  to  Justinian.  A  scientific  connec- 
tion of  the  Theodosian  and  elder  Codes  with  the  result  of 
this  arrangement.  The  combination  should  be  the  sole 
standard  of  the  jus  principale.  One  year  sufficed  for  the 
work,  which  was  performed  by  a  commission  of  ten  jurists, 
presided  over  ^by  Count  Theophilus,  professor  at  tlie  law 
school  in  Constantinople.  The  fruit  of  their  labour  was 
the  Codex  (I.)  Justinianeus. 

Another,  the  greatest  and  surest  source  of  law,  remained 
unexplored.  Sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  he 
now  approaches,  the  emperor  installs  a  larger  and  more  il- 
lustrious commission.  Two.  professors  are  summoned  from 
Berytus,  Dorothcus  and  Anatolius,  two  from  Constantinople, 
Theophilus  and  Cratimus ;  eleven  advocates  are  called  from 
the  court  of  the  prsetonian  prefect.  These  form  a  council, 
and  their  president,  the  Quaestor  Tribonian,  received  a  re- 
script authorising  the  formation  of  the  Codex  (II.)  in  L.  libb. 
digestus.  Thirty-nine  authors  are  chosen  to  furnish  the  con- 
text. Alas  for  the  Roman  Law,  how  had  it  fallen  !  The 
works  of  those  who  had  won  immortality  for  it,  were  now 
found  only  in  antiquarian  libraries.  Tribonian's  private 
collection  surrender  the  greater  part.  With  some  difficulty 
the  others  are  brought  together.  Their  names  are  presented 
in  a  register  which  still  remains  ;  a  writer  in  the  Rhein.  Mu- 
seum iii.,  (8,  65-70)  identifies  as  such  the  Index  Florentinus. 
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Their  codex  digestns  was  divided  into  fifty  books,  and  these 
into  seven  parts.  The  first  four  lib.  from  the  «^ra»  the  seven 
following  are  styled  **  de  judiciis.'^  The  third  part  12-19 
lib.  de  rebus  {creditis.)  Justinian  terms  Umbilicus  the  books 
20-27.  The  28-36  treat  de  testamento ;  37-44  lib.,  and  4&-50, 
are  the  two  last  parts,  containing  the  jus  hereditarium,  the  libri 
terribiles  (criminal  law)  and  general  rules.  The  50  liber  con- 
tains in  its  XVI.  and  XVII.  titles  a  duteronomy  which  would 
immortalize  any  system.  Cited  as  they  usually  are,  with  the 
sigla  de  V.  S.  et  R.  /.,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  denote 
the  fragment,  for  the  phrases  are  proverbial,  and  have  been 
adopted  into  every  law.  Ciyaccius  remarks,  with  truth,  that 
either  of  these  titles  would  justify  the  fame  of  the  civil  law, 
were  nothing  else  left. 

The  sequence  of  these  parts  is  the  order  of  the  comm.  ad 
edictum,  an  order  that  prevailed  in  the  classification  of  the  Ro- 
man study,  and  which  thus  serves  to  indicate  the  course  of  the 
compiler.  Individuals  may  depart  from  the  rules  of  their  in- 
struction, but  a  class  of  men  trained  by  the  same  method 
rarely  abandon  its  procession. 

Each  book  was  to  be  divided  into  titles,  except  the  30,  31, 
32,  which  have  merely  one  rubric,  and  are  always  cited 
I.  II.  III.  de  legat.  F.  C.  Another  exception  is  presented 
by  the  first  title  of  the  45th  book.  It  contains  three  divi- 
sions, indicated  merely  by  the  superscription  ([TO  B  TOD]  d« 
V,  O)  &  ([TO  r  TOU]  de  V.  O] 

The  compilators  had  set  up  this  frame-work  before  they 
proceeded  to  construct  the  monument  of  genius,  contained 
in  their  Pandects.  The  order  of  their  labour  has  been  mat- 
ter for  controversy.  The  theory  of  a  modern  jurist  has  every 
probability  in  its  favour,  and  is  generally  received  in  the 
only  real  school  of  civil  law,  the  law-faculties  of  Germany. 

The  division  of  legal  study,  as  professed  in  the  imperial 
schools,  and  one  which  had  universally  obtained,  was  into  a 
first,  second  and  third  cursus.  In  the  first,  Gains'  institutes, 
and  media  comm*  ad  edictitm.  In  the  second,  the  commen' 
taria  ad  edicta,  in  general.  In  the  last,  the  casuistica  of 
Papinian  and  PauUus.  The  works  which  could  not  be  read 
inUiis  connexion,  were  classified  into  books  of  the  1st,  2nd 
and  3d  cursus,  and  were  indiscriminately  employed. 
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It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  compilers  commenced 
their  work  with  a  division  of  the  enormous  material  before 
them.  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  influences 
which  had  caused  the  outline  of  the  plan,  would  influence 
the  distribution  of  its  elements.  These  influences  were 
those  of  the  system  of  study,  and  would  act  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  professed  teachers  in  the  commission,  and  of  men 
who  had  received  their  science  in  this  form  of  instruction. 
Lastly,  if  there  had  been  such  divisions,  we  would  find  traces 
of  it  in  the  digest. 

In  each  title  of  it,  we  do  find  a  uniform  succession  ;  three 
rows  of  excerpts  are  visible  upon  comparison ;  they  gene- 
rally follow  each  other  regularly.  In  some  titles,  only  one 
class  can  be  found ;  in  some,  only  two  ;  occasionally,  the 
order  is  slightly  varied,  but  an  unquestionable  arrangement 
is  too  clearly  seen  to  admit  even  doubt.  The  classes  arrange 
themselves : 

I. 
Commentaria  ad  Sabinum. 
Digesta  (Alfeni,  Van,  and  Juliani.) 
Institutiones  (Gaii  et  alior.) 
Regulse,  Cautiones,  Actiooes. 

IL 

Commentaria  ad  Edictum. 

ad  Plautinum. 

Digesta  (Gelsi  and  Marci.) 

RespoDsa  (principally  from  ModeBtinius.) 

m. 

Responsa,  Quaestiones,  Definitiones. 
Papiniani,  Paulli,  <kc. 

A  farther  comparison  of  the  quantitive  relation  of  these 
excerpts  renders  still  more  probable  the  theory  of  Blume. 
There  are  nine  thousand  passages  in  the  digest,  four  thou- 
sand supply  the  first  class ;  we  can  suppose  that  this  was 
the  first  to  which  the  compilers  turned  their  attention.  Our 
supposition  is  based  also  upon  the  qualitative  relation  it 
24 
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bears  to  the  last,  in  which  we  find  only  two  thousand  frag- 
ments, the  richest  and  most  valuable  in  the  entire  code. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  appendix  of  miscellaneous 
interest  and  worth  attached  to  it,  of  works  which  cannot 
well  be  classified.  We  know  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Pandects  occupied  nearly  three  years;  had  the  compilers 
taken  the  ten  allowed,  it  would  not  have  been  too  long  a 
period.  Finally,  the  class  most  neglected  is  the  one  in  which 
Paullus,  Papinian,  and  their  compeers,  eliminated  the  truths 
contained  in  the  first  class,  principally.  The  compilers  were 
not  the  men  to  think  it  more  desirable  to  receive  law  through 
the  medium  of  Auctores  JuriSj  than  through  the  teachings  of 
the  schools  and  professors. 

The  last  observation  we  can  make  is,  that  the  interpola- 
tions bear  the  same  individual  stamp ;  a  misapplication  of 
this  circumstance,  by  former  critics,  called  Tribonian  to  the 
bar,  making  him  father  the  innumerable  retouchings  and 
corrections  of  the  Jus  uetus. 

Combining  the  results  of  his  observations,  Blume  supposed 
that  the  plan  and  its  divisions  having  been  adopted,  the 
writings  they  had  collected  were  then  arranged  by  the  com- 
pilers into  three  difierent  classes ;  such  as  could  not  be  clas- 
sified were  placed  by  themselves.  The  first  class  was  then 
taken  up ;  each  member  of  the  commission  receiving  a 
schema  of  the  general  order,  and  a  certain  number  of  authors. 
In  full  meeting,  the  difi*erent  selections  are  exhibited,  and  the 
fragments  to  be  inserted,  are  determined.  This  explanation 
of  the  modus  operandi  has  the  merit  of  being  really  the  most 
sensible  that  could  have  been  adopted,  and  explains  the 
hurry  of  the  last  classes  into  which  the  miscellaneous  matter 
has  been  thrown. 

Blume  has  designated  these  classes  as  the  Sabinus^MasSy 
the  Edict'MasSf  and  the  Papinian-Mass.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  their  order  is  the  progression  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  they  might  index  our  exhibition  of  it.  Jus  ciuile^  Jus 
prcOorianum^  Auctoritas  prudetUum. 

This  discovery,  besides  its  scientific  interest,  is  of  use  in 
the  jtu  controversum.  We  can  now  construe  properly  the 
leges  geminaJtiB  or  fugitiwe ;  for  example,  an  excerpt  from 
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the  Sabinus-Mass  is  found  in  proper  connection  in  the  L.  /.  § 
I,  quem^  aperi,  but,  having  rambled  into  the  L*  6  de  transact^ 
comes  back,  like  most  travellers.  Aware  of  the  order,  we 
can  recall  the  wanderer,  unless  there  be  some  reason  for  em- 
igration. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  Pandects,  Tribonian,  as- 
sisted by  the  learned  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  compiled  a 
text  book  for  the  studiosa  juventas.  The  institutions  of  Gains, 
and  his  res  quatidiatUBy  form  the  basis.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished 21  Nod.  533,  as  the  Institutions,  and  has  since,  under 
that  name,  become  more  widely  known  than  any  other  law 
book. 

Oh  the  10th  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  the  Pandects  were  given 
ad  senaium  et  omnes  poptdos. 

The  collection  of  constitutions  known  as  the  first  code,  is 
revised  by  Tribonian,  now  at  the  head  of  the  law.  This  re- 
vision gives  us  what  is  known  as  the  Codex,  {repititte  prcR- 
lectionis,)  and  which  was  the  last  of  the  many  collections  of 
imperial  ordinances.  The  particular  constitutions  which 
new  cases  originated,  were  to  be  attached  in  chronological 
sequence  to  the  Codex.  These  ttapaiStard^ttf  commence  >-^ 
535,  and  continue  until  304  or  5.  The  117  novel  being  the 
last  in  point  of  date  which  we  have.  The  number  in  the 
corpus  juris  is  108 ;  seven  of  these  are  from  later  emperors, 
three  are  edicta  of  the  prsetonian  prefect.  Modern  civil  law 
recognizes  only  96 — quicquid  non  agnoscit  glossa^  nee  agno- 
scit  curia. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Roman  law  that  Jus- 
tinian's prurience  developed  itself  after  the  preparation  of  the 
Digest.  Had  it  followed  his  legislation,  instead  of  introdu- 
cing it,  interpolations  would  have  annulled  the  testament  of 
Roman  law ;  its  contents  would  have  been  an  hereditas  deso- 
lata,  and  it  never  could  have  ranked  with  Greek  philosophy. 

The  work  that  Justinian  accomplished,  was  not  the  one 
his  age  or  realm  demanded  from  him.  For  his  subjects,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  a  Greek  code, 
than  to  present  them  with  Roman  laws  that  could  not  exist 
in  the  Byzantine  atmosphere.  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
Orient  did  not,  in  fact,  preserve  the  Roman  law;  all  that  it 
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has  transmitted  to  us  consists  of  paraphrases,  extracts  from 
treatises,  which  have  been  lost,  or  remain  only  in  fragments. 

The  legislation  of  the  East  partook  of  the  same  feeble 
character.  Basilios  Macedo  (867 — 886)  was  the  only  em- 
peror whose  works  remain  and  'are  known  of  men  to  this 
day.  He  was  a  Justinian  en  miniature.  A  manual  of  law, 
drawn  principally  from  the  Tribonian  code,  was  his  first  pro- 
duction.  («/>«xi(/M(rdf(oc)  This  has  been  preserved  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  revision  of  it  by  the  same  emperor 
(hawayioY^v^vSitoyf).  In  thcsc  prefatory  undertakings  he  prooii- 
ses  an  ip^icd^apcts  r<3v  vaXauJv  v6nu9.  He  probably  did  not  live  to 
execute  the  plan ;  and  we  have  nothing  from  his  hand.  Leo 
Philosopbus,  his  successor  and  son,  promulgated  a  code  which 
has  survived.  Among  the  names  for  the  Leonine  revisioa^  is 
the  former  title  ^^  repurgatio  veterum  legum^^'^  or  else  it  is 
styled,  rhiiw9rrii$i$\iow,k$wiXuhs{w6fMt),  the  usual  modem  name  is 
not  ancient — rh$aoi\iKh{j^ifia). 

This  work  characterises  the  Eastern  later  jurispradenoe, 
executed  in  the  same  spirit  which  produced  the  Digest.  It 
has  not  transmitted  the  Roman  lafw ;  it  has  not  been  a  guar- 
dian of  it ;  but  it  has  furnished  an  invaluable  commentary, 
by  which  many  passages  are  supplied,  and  which  is  of  as- 
sistance in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  law. 

It  is  to  the  Occident  that  we  must  look  f<nr  the  Roman  law 
we  have  received.  It  was,  perhaps,  necessary  for  its  preser- 
vation, that  it  should  be  exiled.  Soon  after  Justinian's  pub- 
lication of  the  Pandects  and  Institutions,  the  sword  of  Beli- 
sariiis  re-linked  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  Italy  received  from  the  Orient  the  alienated  jus 
ciuHe.  The  Roman  law  returned  with  instinctive  energy  to 
the  land  of  its  birth.  The  Occident  became  the  reconciled 
parent  of  her  prodigal. 

It  was  fortunate  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
civil  law,  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  Italy 
separated  itself  from  the  Orient.  Civilization  had  retraced 
its  steps  in  vain.  The  galvanic  force  which  sustained  the 
empire  of  the  Constantines  was  already  failing.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  life  had  been  infused  into  the  Italian  cities. 
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Their  developing  republicanism  comprehended  and  cherished 
the  Jidei'Cammissum  of  their  grand  prototype,  the  city. 

In  this  latter  the  system,  which  was  so  long  to  hide  the 
civil  law,  had  already  appeared.  Aged  Rome  had  become 
childish ; — no  longer  could  she  utter  Patres,  but  lisped  Papa, 
to    her  sovereign   Bishop.     ^^  Sancttssimus  senioris  RonuB 

Papa.^'     Auth.  Coll.  ix,  tit.  14,  (nplntp  iKKX^ftamctp,) 

The  religious  authority  of  the  Popes  founded  the  great  sur- 
rogate of  profane  legislature,  which  prevailed,  to  the  partial 
exclusion  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  interval  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  century,  this  latter  system  assumes  a  subordinate 
position,  but  is  not  forgotten.  The  story  of  its  sudden  reap- 
pearance, after  the  sack  of  Amalfi,  is  a  fable,  whose  use  has 
been  exhausted  in  Sismondi's  compliment  to  that  city,  where 
the  compass  was  invented,  and  the  civil  law  discovered.  The 
story  attaches  itself  to  a  manuscript  of  such  celebrity,  that 
we  must  allude  to  it. 

We  were  formerly  told  thas  the  Roman  law  disappeared 
in  Italy : — ^that  a  manuscript  was  discovered,  which  proved 
to  be  the  identical  copy  Justinian  employed  for  light  reading, 
in  his  hours  of  relaxation  ;  which  he  had  parted  with,  that 
Italy  might  be  instructed  in  his  code  ;  that  this  manuscript 
had  experienced  narrow  escape ;  among  others,  that  it  had 
been  fished  up  in  the  bay  of  Amalfi  ;  where  at  last  it  enjoyed 
some  repose — being  forgotten : — that  discovered  at  the  taking 
of  its  temporary  city  of  refuge,  Lothar  II.,  the  holy  Roman  em- 
peror, presented  it  to  his  faithful  Pisa ;  that  justice  descended 
once  more  upon  earth,  drawn  down  by  the  spells  of  the  new 
rituary ;  that  the  manuscript  was  borne  from  Pisa  to  Rome, 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  from  Ravenna  to  Bologna ;  and  that, 
there,  the  masters  charmed  the  utterance,  whose  prolonged 
strains  are  our  teachings. 

The  whole  story  is  a  fable,  originating  in  too  literal  a  read- 
ing of  some  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  old  glossators,  who 
admired  Justinian^s  style  as  well  as  his  code.  Not  only  is 
there  no  proof  that  the  manuscript  was  at  Amalfi,  but  frag- 
ments  of  elder  copies  do  exist,  and  it  is  highly  improbable, 
that  only  one  exemplar  was  sent  to  Italy,  o^  that  Justinian 
surrendered  his  favourite  pi^ce  de  lecture. 
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The  manuscript  is  now  at  Florence,  forming  part  of  that 
republic's  conquest.  Its  text  is  of  the  highest  authority  ;  the 
Uttera  pisana  ueha^  antiqua^  communU^  banonenns,  expressing 
its  history  and  being  the  Uttera  rtcepta :  adopted  by  the 
school  at  Bologna,  it  became  the  lectio  uvlgata.  Solemn  em- 
bassies were  sent  to  compare  it ;  and  often  this  high  privi- 
lege was  refused  by  the  republic.  In  later  times,  only  sci- 
ence, or  dignified  curiosity,  was  allowed  access  to  it ;  the 
senate  granting  permission,  and  appointing  a  deputation  of 
magistrates,  to  exhibit  it,  by  the  light  of  consecrated  tapers, 
to  votaries  reverently  uncovered.  Now,  an  investment  of 
small  moneys  is  the  open  sesame;  and  your  vaUt  de  place^  the 
only  sponsor.  In  some  respects,  this  manuscript  did  actually 
reintroduce  the  jus  ciuile  to  science.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
Glossa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  law  school  at 
Bologna  suddenly  attracts  attention.  One  of  those  intellects, 
seen  only  in  their  culmination,  forms  a  school,  or  influences 
the  one  already  founded.  Irnerius  (Waner)  becomes  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  acknowledged  interlinear  and  niarginal  notes. 
Co-workers  assimilate  themselves,  and  their  studies,  to  his 
model.  The  four  Doctores,  Bulgarius,  Gofia,  Jacobus,  Hugo  ; 
the  post  ghssatores^  Vtcarius*  Rogerius,  Placentius ;  and  the 
two  presbyterif  Azo,  and  Hugolinus,  inaugurate  a  new  sera. 
How  many  associations  cluster  around  these  names !  Azo, 
an  intellect  that  founded  a  new  jurisprudence,  and  invented 
perukes ;  to  whose  lectures  beauty  lent  a  grace  unknown 
since.  Ah  !  no  pandectist  now  intrusts  the  communication 
of  good  and  evil  to  a,^ia  pulcherrima  stumUoquens. 

From  the  discipline  of  this  new  cohort  of  jurists,  modem 
civil  law  is  originated. 

From  1118,  to  the  present  time,  dates  that  long  succession 
of  jurists,  whose  names  will  not  be  forgotten  until  law  be- 
comes divine  will,  and  justice  is  no  longer  a  study. 

MedisBval  law  has  been  illuminated  by  the  exposition  of 
Savigny,  the  CoryphsBUs  of  modem  law,  whose  name  leads 

*  The  Doctor,  Vicariiu,  Tinted  Bogland  in  1149.  ConcerniDg  him,  t.  Walkar, 
1.  e.  tfi  pro€fm :  W^ck.  M&gitUr  Viearint,  primus  J  wr.  r.  tn  Anglim  pf/esmr, 
Lip$.,  1890.  8. 
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every  other  of  the  aOmm  judicaJe,  except  Papinian's,  and 
yields  scarcely  to  his.  Savigny,  whose  lifetime  almost  num- 
bers a  century,  but  whose  fame  is  already  undying — to  have 
seen  whom  is  indeed  a  recollection. 

The  corpus  juris  was  now  considered  dausum.  It  was  di- 
vided differently  from  the  present  distribution  of  its  parts ; 
the  contents  were  the  same. 

We  generally  consider  it  as  containing  the  institutions — 
the  digest — the  codex,  the  authentica  and  noueU(B.  And  uotu- 
men  paruum^  containing  imperial  constitutions,  the  Longobard 
feudal  system,  and  the  Uber  de  Pace  ConstantitB.* 

This  collection  presents  the  mixed  Roman  Law  of  our 
times,  the  jus  uetus  principale  and  nouum :  this  latter  cannot 
be  understood  without  the  canon  law.  An  immense  appara- 
tus attaches  itself  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Justi- 
nian's patch- work  code,  despite  that  worthy  Prince's  prohi- 
bition. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  the  latest  au- 
thorities in  the  civil  law  known  in  America. 

The  last  is  an  effort  of  philosophic  examination  honoura* 
ble  to  the  study  whose  research  it  displays,  and  deserving  of 
its  transatlantic  reputation.  As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Walk- 
er's effort  is  alone  in  the  literature  of  the  common  law  of  our 
day.  Colquhoun's  comparison  (1850,)  of  Saxon,  Scotch  and 
Roman  Law,  with  the  English,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
collation  of  rules.  A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
English  customs  prevents  us  from  examining  the  treatise ; 
we  can  only  repeat  its  assertions  that  the  English  Law  ex- 
hibits patent  mutilations  of  the  civil  code.  Words  dislocated 
from  purer  phrases,  as  de  minimis  non  curat  curia,  is  certainly 
minima  non  curat  Prceior  ;t  or  else  incomprehensible  Regu- 

*  Sismondi,  Hist,  dea  Ref.  Italien,  fxi.    (Ed.  Furicoise,  1807.)    T.  ii. 

Cest  hier  remarquahle  qu*on  a  termine  le  corpus  juris  avec  la  paix  de  Con' 
stance,  par  laquelle  il  arriva  que  se  termina  la  lougue  lutte  pour  V  etablissement 
de  la  liberty  Italienne  and  que  les  repuhliques  Lomhardes,  dort  V existence  avail 
Mjusqu*  nlors  chancelacte  furent  legalement  reeonaues  et  constitutes. 

t  The  English  Law  rejoioea  in  a  lingua  franca  of  half  a  dozen  tongues ;  but  the 
specific  common  lawyer  inverts  etymology.  Thus  Coke  defines  Caneellarius  a 
eanceUando,  The  reverse  of  which  is  true.  The  chancery  has  always  been  the 
gate  through  which  justice  issued ;  not  by  which  it  was  barred.    Of  all  the  orii  of 
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IcB  juris,  as  the  qucs,  ipso  usu  consutnunturf  we  found  in  2 
Blackstone,  333,  borrowed  from  the  mysterious  quasi  urns- 
fructus,  where  *'q.  i.  vl.  fruuntur.^^ 

Mr.  Walker's  remarks,  in  just  appreciation  of  Lord  Coke, 
have  struck  us  peculiarly.  It  is  encouraging  to  the  student 
that  the  learned  Mr.  Justice  Story  affirms  a  flood  of  light 
to  have  burst  upon  him  after  reading  Co-Litt.  Other 
photometers  present  a  diflferent  result.  The  worthy  and 
patient  Hottoman  writes — **  ita  incondite  et  absurde  tcriptum 
ut/acile  appareat—stultitiam  in  eo  lihro^  cum  malitia  et  calum 
niandi  studio  certarei" — (in  So.  Rev.  11,  p.  82.) 

Mackeldy's  book  is  an  unfair  specimen  of  the  Grerman  ju- 
risprudence. It  is  based  upon  an  antiquated  plan ;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "History"  into  the  ''Institutes"  is  attended 
with  the  confusion  which  induced  the  abandonment  of  this 
arrangement  in  the  auditorium.  We  have  not  read  Dr.  Kauf- 


the  imperial  or  pontifical  court,  the  chancellor  alone  surviYes,  The  uelarii,  osliarii 
are  all  gone.  The  swelling  phrase  of  the  Byzantine  court  perpetuates  the  sublime 
Porte  of  the  Constantinee  in  name.  The  chancery  of  every  legation  is  still  a 
means  of  communication,  and  not  of  revision.  The  pontifical  chancellor  is  ibe 
tpiditeur  of  the  Datarium.  Richter  Kirchens,  §  113.  In  other  instances  of  phra- 
seology it  is  curious  to  see  the  force  of  a  neglected  derivation  :  thus  viithemam  is 
indifierently  repiiitum^  or  vetitum  mafntum.  The  distinction  is  marked,  even  to 
this  day,  in  German  law,  the  Wibdbr— or  Widsk— nsAme. 

There  is  one  word  whose  derivation,  being  ignored,  has  been  made  a  text  for 
two  very  difierent  defences  of  the  common  law  terminology.  Murder,  both  Black- 
stone  and  a  modem  litterateur,  de  Quincey,  inform  us  is  peculiarly  English.  The 
latter  says,  more  euo,  the  Latin  has  no  term  for  it.  Even  if  this  be  true,  ihej  cer- 
tainly had  the  idea.  L.  11,  §  2  D.  depcenis.  Delinquitur  antem  ant  prop^Hio,  ami 
impetu,  ant  casu. 

Murder,  as  a  Gothic  word,  is^Mord ;  leg  Ripuar  xv.  Frison  xz.  2.  Bainnwar 
zvii.  2  §  1,  and  is  a  killing  aecreiely.  It  comes  from  the  old  Saxon  murtk, 
black,  also  murk  (our  murky).  The  idea  is  preserved  in  the  usual  fossilic  way  by 
a  proverb,  "  Murder  will  out."  In  Mawgridger's  case,  St.  Tr.  zvii.  60  sqq.  C.  J. 
Holt  collects  all  the  authorities  to  support  his  idea  that  it  was  an  English  word — 
that  "  murdraquidem  inventafuit  in  diebu$  Canuti  Regit^^ — Lambert  141.  The 
compiler  adds  a  note  fi-om  Lord  Fortescue,  deriving  murder  from  Mortem  dart. 
This  is  not  as  successfid  as  the  derivation  in  the  Termea  delalty  from  mora  dtra— 
it  is  equally  valuable. 

The  present  idea  of  murder  is  not  the  common  law  murder,  which  differs  from 
manslaughter  only  by  it  being  perpetrated  canculo.    Brae  ton,  120, 134,  135. 

De  Quincey  could  never  have  read  Tu  uim  negahis  egge  faetam,  n  etudes  et 
non  occieeio  facta  non  erit  Cie.  pro  C^e.  14. 
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man's  translation,  and  cannot  criticise  it  or  his  notes.  In 
one  of  them,  he  speaks  of  the  detentio  of  a  servitude ;  in 
another  of  the  litiqatio  per  formulas.  A  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  of  servitude,  can  estimate  the  value 
of  a  detention ;  and  no  student  beyond  his  vulpine  semestre 
would  use  a  word,  not  found  in  the  digest,  for  litis  contestatio. 
The  translator's  enegesis  of  the  knotty  "  vtrumq  contrarium 
actum  sity^'  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  ciuiliter ;  although  it 
is  a  substitution  for  the  text  of  Mackeldey.  Hie  sneer  at 
Dr.  Rosshirt  will  be  appreciated  by  the  many  whom  that 
profound  canonist  has  instructed. 

Still  these  may  be  all  the  errors — and  they  are  venial. 
We  should  wish  to  see  the  second  volume ;  two  editions  of 
a  first  volume  constitute  a  literary  anachronism.  But  we 
are  not  sure  as  to  the  chronology  of  our  own  article.  Every 
word  awakens  an  echo  of  valedictories  whose  cadences  en- 
join silence  :  muss  sdher  nun  philister  sein. 

Charleston^  S.  C. 


Art.  V. — Historical  and  Social  Sketch  op  Craven  County. 
The  Grolden  Christmas :  a  Chronicle  of  St.  John's  Berkely. 
Compiled  from  the  Notes  of  a  Briefless  Barrister,  By 
the  author  of  "the  Yemassee,"  **  Guy  Rivers,"  **  Katha- 
rine Walton,"  &c.  Charleston :  Walker,  Richards  & 
Co.  1852. 

This  brochure  from  the  Charleston  press  constitutes  a  suf- 
ficient text  for  us,  while  we  seek  to  report  the  domestic  and 
social  history,  from  the  earliest  known  periods,  of  the  region 
of  country  in  which  the  scene  Is  laid.  Our  beginning  is 
fairly  made  by  Oldmixon  in  his  "  Carolina."  **  We  come 
now,"  saith  this  old  chronicler,  to  South-Carolina,  which  is 
parted  from  North  by  Zantee  river.  The  adjacent  county  is 
called  Craven  county:  it  is  pretty  well  inhabited  by  English 
and  French ;  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  settlement  on  Zantee 
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river;  and  they  were  verj'  iDStrumental  in  the  irregular 
election  of  the  Unsteady  assembly.  *  *  ♦  This  county 
sends  ten  members  to  the  assembly.*'  This  is  all  from  him, 
but  it  is  enough.  "  The  Unsteady  assembly*'  is,  itself,  a  text. 
We  shall  expatiate  on  what  he  has  so  briefly  said,  and  add 
to  the  extent  of  the  history,  if  we  do  not  greatly  increase  its 
value.  Our  work  is  not  that  of  the  review  exactly ;  but 
there  is  nothing  misplaced  in  subjecting  countries  to  the 
same  treatment  which  we  bestow  on  books.  It  is  as  an  old 
resident  that  we  give  our  regards  to  Craven  county  in  South- 
Carolina. 

Local  attachments  are  strongest  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Those  especially  whose  youth  has  been 
nurtured  among  mountains,  are  bound  by  a  chain,  stronger 
than  adamant  to  the  homes  of  their  infancy.  The  denizen 
of  a  crowded  metropolis  is  vain-glorious,  perhaps  proud,  of 
his  city,  but  he  has  no  love  for  it.  He  forms  a  very  insigni- 
ficant atom  in  the  vast  mass  of  humanity  which  surrounds 
him,  and  he  easily  transfers  his  aflfection  to  whatsoever  por- 
tion of  the  world  may  contain  his  household  gods.  Not  so 
with  the  rural  citizen  or  the  inhabitant  of  a  village.  No 
throng  of  uninterested  spectators  ever  torments  him  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  littleness.  He  feels  that  he  is  a 
man  of  note ;  that  he  holds  a  conspicuous  and  an  important 
place  in  society  ;  he  can  calculate  the  political  value  of  his 
life.  He  doubts  whether  his  existence  is  not  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world ;  and  he  rewards,  with  the  devo- 
tion of  his  whole  heart,  the  spot  which  confers  such  impor- 
tance upon  him. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  many  localities,  that  the  youth 
who  had  grown  up  amid  them,  however  far  they  may  have 
roamed  in  quest  of  fortune,  invariably  return  to  close  their 
days  within  reach  of  the  scenes  hallowed  by  their  early  as- 
sociations. It  is  said  that  every  sweep  who  ascends  the 
chimneys  of  Paris,  has  constantly  in  his  mind  the  picture  of 
some  cherished  nook  in  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  which  as  its  owner,  gives  him  courage  to  toil  and  for- 
titude to  save  the  rewards  of  his  labours.  Think  not,  as  yon 
view  the  uninteresting  faces  of  those  apparently  hapless 
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children  of  poverty,  that  all  is  dark  and  desolate  within  their 
bosoms.  They  are  animated  with  a  hope  which  many  a 
more  fortunate  looking  man  might  envy.  Their  hearts  re- 
tain vividly  the  impressions  of  happiness  once  enjoyed,  and 
beat  with  exultation  as  each  hour  of  toil  brightens  the  pros- 
pect of  resuming  it.  What,  to  them,  are  the  tall  and  gloomy 
chimneys  of  the  gay  metropolis  7  they  are  the  portals 
through  which  they  approach  their  Alpine  farms.  But  alas  I 
well  has  the  old  French  romancer  sung : 

"  Oh  ne  le  quittez  pas ;  o'est  nioi  qui  voua  le  dis 
Le  devaDt  de  la  porte  ou  16n  jonait  jadis ; 
L'^glise  od  tout  enfant,  dune  voix  douoe  et  claire 
Vous  chantiez  d  la  messe  aupres  de  votre  m€re ; 
Et  la  petite  ^le,  ou  trainant  chaque  pas 
Vous  alliez  le  matin — oh  ne  la  quittez  pas." 

He  who  would  be  happy  amid  the  scenes  of  his  infancy, 
must  so  live  as  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  that  age.  Time 
and  absence  efface  nearly  all  that  was  hallowed  to  the 
youthful  mind  ;  and  too  frequently  the  success  of  the  young 
adventurer,  instead  of  leading  him  to  the  realization  of  his 
happiness,  only  awakens  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  deli- 
cious day-dream. 

Next  to  mountains,  the  forest  possesses  an  irresistible 
charm  for  the  imagination.  Its  sublime  loneliness  is  relieved 
by  the  endless  changes  which  the  seasons,  in  their  order, 
bring  forth,  and  each,  in  its  turn,  affects  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  a  northern  fo- 
rest, when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  bare  trees 
stand  as  if  mourning  over  the  desolation  which  has  over- 
taken them.  But  the  sweetest  sensations  are  those  excited 
by  the  pine  forests  of  our  southern  soil.  Here  nature  dies 
not,  but  only  takes  her  rest.  Her  trees,  which  give  charac- 
ter to  the  scene,  are  always  verdant,  but  their  verdure  has 
none  of  the  witchery  of  a  more  genial  season.  The  tall  and 
branchless  monarchs  of  the  forest,  rear  their  heads  aloft  to 
meet  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  they  catch  the  chilling  blast 
which  salutes  them,  utter  a  low  and  melancholy  murmur  of 
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complaint,  as  they  bow  before  the  mysterious  breeze.  Nor 
is  the  prospect  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  animal  life.  The 
solitary  woodpecker  mingles  no  melody  with  the  tapping  of 
his  bill,  as  he  industriously  pursues  his  food.  The  hoarae 
croaking  of  the  crow  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene. 
The  grey  squirrel  regards,  partly  with  astonishment,  partly 
with  alarm,  the  disturber  of  his  quiet  home.  The  whole 
scene  is  the  abode  of  solitude,  but  not  that  which  depresses 
the  heart. 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell — 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  sceDe, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flocks  that  never  need  a  fold  j 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean. 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  charms  unroird." 

That  portion  of  Graven  county  which  lies  south  of  San- 
tee  river,  is  marked  by  this  species  of  solitary  grandeur, 
heightened,  however,  by  an  association  with  former  anima^ 
tion.  He  who  travels  in  winter  from  the  bank  of  the  San- 
tee  Canal,  towards  the  East,  will  find  himself  in  an  almost 
uninterrupted  forest  of  pines.  On  his  left  lie  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  Santee  Swamp,  whose  soil,  once  teeming  widi 
the  rewards  of  industry,  is  now  abandoned  to  the  hand  of 
nature :  before  and  around  him  the  tall  pines,  with  their  md- 
ancholy  moan,  spread  themselves  in  an  apparently  im- 
penetrable mass.  Here  and  there  a  broad  and  well-wcHU 
avenue  leading  from  the  wood,  or  a  stately  time-honoured 
mansion,  seen  in  the  distance,  heightens  the  sense  of  solita- 
riness, by  suggesting  ideas  of  society.  As  you  proceed,  yoo 
find  yourself  in  the  streets  of  a  village  ;  but  the  houses  are 
built  with  a  special  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trees  ;  and  the  closed  doors  and  windows  of  these  dwellings, 
their  chimneys,  from  which  issues  no  hospitable  smoke,  re- 
call vividly  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  a  city  of  the  dead. 
But  the  neat  church,  with  its  modest  belfry,  suggests  the  idea 
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of  a  christian  life ;  while,  on  clearing  the  skirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  well-beaten  track,  with  all  the  appointments  of  a 
race  course,  indicates  that  this  eminently  southern  sport  here 
has  its  votaries.  The  road  now  leaves  all  vestiges  of  life, 
but  it  is  good,  and  there  is  a  something  about  it,  its  firm  and 
well-beaten  track  nearly  overgrown  with  turf,  contrasting 
curiously  with  the  neglected  ditches  which  define  its  limits 
on  either  side,  that  mysteriously  recalls  the  notion  of  ancient 
grandeur — now  it  crosses  one  of  the  great  highways  to  the 
metropolis ;  and  now  appears  a  low  wooden  building,  con- 
taining one  apartment,  with  a  table  extending  nearly  its 
whole  length,  and  benches  on  either  side*  This  is  the  club- 
house, where  the  citizens  meet,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  un- 
restrained enjoyment  of  social  and  convivial  intercourse. 
At  every  step  as  you  proceed,  you  find  traces  of  former  in- 
dustry. Large  circular  tumuli  abound,  bearing  on  their  sur- 
face trees  of  venerable  age,  which  have  grown  up  since  the 
mounds  were  formed  in  the  process  of  making  tar.  And 
now,  too,  yon  see  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  their  barks  neatly 
and  carefully  stripped  to  a  great  height,  presenting,  to  a  lively 
imagination,  the  appearance  of  an  innumerable  assemblage 
of  tomb-stones.  These  are  the  marks  of  the  turpentine 
gatherers,  and  this  display  of  the  presence  of  recent  activity 
heightens  the  impression  of  the  solitude  which  actually  sur- 
rounds you. 

While  the  mind  is  thus  carried  from  one  depth  of  loneli- 
ness to  another,  a  dull  object  appears  indistinctly  before  you ; 
as  you  approach,  its  form  gradually  reveals  itself,  and  soon 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Stephen  stands  before  you — a 
handsome  brick  edifice ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  one  road 
which  comes  from  the  south,  and  is  so  situated,  that  it  may 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  by  those  who  approach  it, 
either  from  the  east  or  the  west,  by  the  main  or  river  road. 
The  church  tells  a  story  of  former  grandeur  and  of  present 
desolation ;  though  not  large,  it  indicates  a  respectable  con- 
gregation ;  it  is  finished  with  neatness,  with  some  pretensions 
even  to  elegance,  and  the  beholder  involuntarily  mourns 
over  the  ruin  to  which  it  is  doomed.^    All  around  it  are 

*  Since  this  has  been  written,  the  public  spirit  of  some  of  the  oitixens  of  Pine- 
Tille  and  its  yicinity  have  repaired  the  church,  and  divine  service  is  occasionally 
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graves ;  these  seem  to  be,  literally,  running  into  the  woods : 
some  are  marked  by  stones,  which  record  the  virtues  of  those 
whose  remains  now  form  part  of  the  soil ;  some,  set  apart 
for  families,  are  enclosed  by  walls  of  brick  or  of  perishable 
timber ;  and  many  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  obtru- 
sive cattle,  by  logs  rudely  piled  around  the  humble  mound 
which  covers  the  deceased.  Of  the  monuments  to  the  dead, 
some  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  church ;  the  stones 
have  fallen  from  their  places,  and  the  eye,  with  difficulty, 
deciphers  the  names  of  those  who  have  long  ceased  to  be 
numbered  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Others  have  all 
the  brightness  which  indicates  that  they  have  just  left  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor ;  and  here  and  there  a  melancholy 
mound  is  seen,  whose  freshness  shows  that  time  has  not  yet 
allowed  this  last  memorial  to  be  offered  to  departed  worth. 
Here,  then,  lie  the  dead  of  Graven  county — here  lie  those 
whose  taste  planned,  and  whose  energy  reared,  this  elegant 
temple ;  and  here,  too,  lie  those  who,  but  yesterday,  gazed 
like  us  upon  this  strange  scene,  and  experienced  the  same 
emotions  which  now  overpower  our  minds.  Here,  all  is  past 
To  them,  the  present  is  an  impossibility. — ^The  father  and  the 
son,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  long  forgotten,  and  the  re- 
cently loved,  all  lie  here  together  in  one  common  past,  and 
link  it  strangely  and  fearfully  with  the  future  I 

Before  such  a  scene,  what  vague  and  undefined  thoughts 
flit  across  the  mind.  If  you  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  and  look  through  the  open  doors,  (and  they  are  never 
closed,)  you  see  a  road  coming  from  the  south,  whose  well 
beaten  track  the  eye  can  distinguish,  until  the  sense  of  sight 
is  overpowered  by  the  distance.  On  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  the  same  dull,  unbroken  line  of  road  is  seen — their  well- 
defined  track  is  all  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  forest; 
and  they,  perhaps,  even  add  to  its  impressiveness  by  opening 
a  vista,  through  which  its  extent  may  be  more  sensibly  felt 
Strange  and  mysterious  traces  of  life  and  of  civilization  I  To 

performed  there.  It  is,  howeve,;  doomed  to  mio.  Situated  beyond  the  eonte- 
Dient  reach  of  the  people,  it  is  maiDtained  only  by  a  feeling  of  reTermee  lor  the 
paat.  It  is  not  hazarding  much  to  predict  that  thia  will  not  soffice  to  pwame  t 
for  any  eoniidenble  period. 
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what  end  do  they  appear  to  have  been  constructed  ?  In  this 
perfect  solitude,  whence  do  they  come?  Whither  do  they 
lead  ?  Strange,  that  in  this  spot  they  should  unite  !  that  they 
all  lead  to  the  grave  I  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  the 
last,  over  which  these  innumerable  slumberers  have  been 
respectively  borne ! 

That  portion  of  Craven  county,  which  lies  south  of  the 
Santee  river,  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Santee  ; 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Its  extent  to  the  north  of  the  Santee  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  defined.  Near  the  line  which  now 
divides  these  two  parishes,  stood  the  village  of  Jamestown, 
remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  In  1704,  the  church  of  England  was, 
by  Act  of  Assembly,  established  in  South-Carolina,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  the  French,  of  this  town  were,  on  their  own 
petition,  erected  into  a  parish,  and  indulged  with  a  ritual  in 
their  own  language.  The  whole  of  that  long  and  narrow 
tract  of  land,  which  extends  from  the  canal  to  the  sea,  (about 
fift}-  miles,)  and  lies  between  the  river  and  those  parishes 
which  constituted  Berkeley  county,  was  known  as  Santee 
parish,  which,  as  it  became  settled,  was  distinguished  into 
English  and  French  Santee,  from  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  former  occupying  the  part  since  built  by  the  des- 
cendants of  the  latter,  and  known  as  St.  Stephen's  parish. 
The  French  emigrants  were  attracted  to  three  principal 
points  out  of  Charleston :  these  were,  the  head- waters  of 
Ashley  river,  Wassamassaw ;  that  large  feeder  of  Cooper 
river,  known  as  French  Quarter  Creek ;  and  Jamestown. 

Lawson,  who  visited  the  Santee  in  1700,  found  about  fifty 
French  families  settled  on  its  banks ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  of  the  existence  of  Jamestown.  These 
Frenchmen,  he  says,  generally  follow  a  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, for  which  they  are  conveniently  situated.  His  brief 
notice  of  these  people  proves  that  they  made  a  very  favoura- 
ble impression  upon  him.    In  one  passage  he  says : 

*'  Meeting  with  several  creeks,  the  French,  whom  we  met  coming 
from  their  church,  were  very  officious  in  assisting  with  their  small  dories 
to  pass  over  these  waters ;  they  were  all  clean  and  decent  in  their  ap- 
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parol,  their  houses  and  plantations  suitable  in  neatness  and  oontrivanoe. 
They  aro  all  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  church  of  Geneva,  there  bdng 
no  difference  among  them  concerning  the  punctilios  of  their  christian 
faith ;  which  union  hath  propagated  a  happy  and  delightful  concord  in 
all  other  matters  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  living  amongst 
themselves  as  one  tribe  or  kindred,  every  one  making  it  his  business  to 
be  assistant  to  the  wants  of  his  countrymen,  preserving  his  estate  and 
reputation  with  the  same  ex^tness  and  concern  as  he  does  his  own  ;  aD 
seeming  to  share  in  the  misfortunes,  and  rejoice  in  the  advance  and  rise 
of  their  brethren." 

Of  these  Frenchmen,  who  were  destined  to  affect  so  pow- 
erfully the  social  condition  of  lower  Carolina,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  traveller  had  given  some  particulars  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above.  He  mentions  having  stopped  at  four 
houses — those  of  Mr.  Huger,  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous 
family  of  that  name ;  of  Mr.  Gaillard,  sen.,  and  Mr.  Gail- 
lard,  jr.,  and  of  Mr.  Gendron. 

The  name  of  this  last  gentleman  is  extinct,  but  his  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  a  numerous  posterity.  We,  long  ago, 
found  a  copy  of  his  will,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  a 
son  and  five  daughters.  These  married,  respectively,  Mr. 
Cordes,  Mr.  Porcher,  Mr.  Huger,  and  Mr.  Proileau.  To  each 
of  them  he  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  and  some  articles  of 
housekeeping,  particularly  feather-beds.  To  a  fiflh  daugh- 
ter, who  was  yet  unmarried,  (qui  reste  ^  mari^r)  he  leaves  a 
double  portion.  Tradition  has  married  her  to  a  Mr.  Doux- 
saint,  without  posterity.  His  son,  John,  was  his  residuary 
legatee ;  and  to  him  he  leaves  his  coopers'  tools,  his  slaves, 
both  negroes  and  Indians,  and,  among  other  enumerated  ar- 
ticles, his  swivels  or  cannons.  Why  a  private  citizen  should 
be  in  possession  of  swivels  is  not  very  easily  explained.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  about  the  year  1704,  when  the  col- 
ony was  at  war  with  the  authorities  at  St.  Augustine,  the 
danger  of  a  piratical  Spanish  invasion  might  have  induced 
all  the  substantial  citizens  on  the  rivers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  these  arms.  The  first  page  of  Mr.  Gendron*s 
will  is  the  confession  of  faith  of  an  humble  and  grateful 
christian ;  and  his  attachment  to  his  church  is  exhibited  by 
a  moderate  legacy  to  the  churches  at  Jamestown  and  Charles- 
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ton — which,  he  says,  "  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  so  long  as 
they  are  reformed  as  they  are  at  present.** 

This  respectable  emigrant  has  not  obtained  a  name  in  his- 
tory, but  the  traditions  of  Craven  county  still  preserve  it  in 
connection  with  a  little  incident,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Sterne,  might  have  served  as  the  ground- work  of  an  immor- 
tal work.  Business  having  carried  Mr.  Gendron  to  Charles- 
ton, his  absence  was  so  long  and  so  unaccountably  protracted, 
that  his  friends  supposed  him  to  have  been  lost.  On  Sun- 
day, while  assembled  at  their  house  of  worship  in  James- 
town, the  preacher  from  his  pulpit  saw  approaching,  up  the 
river,  the  canoe  of  his  long-lost  friend.  Forgetting,  in  his 
joy,  the  sermon  which  he  had  prepared,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, ''yoila,Mr.  Gendron!"  he  announced  his  safe  arrival,  and 
rushed  out,  followed  by  the  delighted  congregation,  to  wel- 
come him  whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead. 

Mr.  John  Gendron,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  is  mentioned 
by  Capt.  Palmer,  in  the  Appendix  to  Ramsay's  South-Caro- 
lina, as  the  commander  of  a  company  of  Charleston  militia 
in  the  war  against  the  Yemassees  in  1715.  Though  never 
holding  a  commission  higher  than  that  of  a  colonel,  yet, 
from  being  a  very  long  time  the  senior  colonel  in  the  pro- 
vince, he  was,  by  courtesy,  invested  with  the  title  and  dig- 
nity of  a  brigadier.  His  daughter  married  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
the  father  of  the  author  of  the  article  just  referred  to,  and 
ivith  him  the  name  became  extinct  in  South-Carolina. 

The  French  emigrants  to  this  province  appear  to  have 
been  governed  by  a  principle  of  common  sense  which  re- 
flects infinite  credit  on  their  character.  They  regarded  Car- 
olina as  their  home.  Having  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  crown,  they  resolved  to  conduct 
themselves  like  faithful  subjects.  Hence  no  attempt  was 
made  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  children  were  not  encouraged  to  speak  French ; 
and  the  great  charity  which  they  founded,  bears  the  name, 
not  of  a  sect,  nor  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  the  catholic  name 
of  that  colony  which  they  had  adopted  as  their  native  land** 

*  The  SoQth-Carolioa  Society ;  which  arose  from  the  Two-Bit  Clab,  A.  D* 
17a7. 
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Still,  howevery  in  their  domestic  life,  traces  of  their  origin 
may  be  discovered.  The  pillau  is  a  common  dish  upon  their 
tables,  and  I  belive  that  in  every  Huguenot  house  on  Santee, 
that  cake,  which  the  English  know  as  the  waffle,  is  called 
the  gaufire.  In  summer  the  superfluous  fresh  beef  is  still 
jerked  for  keeping,  and  potted  beef  and  venison  still  continue 
to  delight  the  senses  of  the  people  with  their  grateful  savour. 
We  are  uncertain  whether  the  general  preference  of  coffee 
over  tea  is  the  result  of  an  hereditary  national  taste,  or 
whether  it  originated  in  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  former 
article.  Names  still  preserve  their  old  pronunciations  in  that 
region,  and,  in  spite  of  the  refinements  and  improvements  of 
modem  society,  the  Duboses  and  Marions  are  pertinacioosly 
called  Debusk  and  Mfthrion. 

Of  the  public  life  of  those  worthy  emigrants  who  found  a 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  few,  if  any,  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  our  histories.  The  English  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation appear  to  have  viewed  them  with  feelings  of  hostility. 
In  the  disturbances  which  occurred  during  the  turbulent  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Moor,  they  are  represented  as  having 
yielded  too  readily  to  the  wishes  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  to  have  aided  materially  in  returning  to  the  Assem- 
bly, members  who  were  disposed  to  second  and  forward  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  governor.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnston,  who  succeeded  Grov.  Moor, 
Mr.  John  Ash  was  sent  by  the  English  dissenters  to  {dead 
their  cause  against  the  usurpations  of  the  High  Churdi 
party.  In  his  representation  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he 
says :  '*  That  at  the  election  for  Berkley  and  Craven  counties^ 
the  violence  of  Mr*  Moor's  time,  and  all  other  illegal  prac- 
tises, were  with  more  violence  repeated,  and  openly  avowed» 
by  the  present  governor  and  his  friends :  Jews,  strangen; 
sailors,  servants,  negroes,  and  almost  every  Frenchman  in 
Craven  and  Berkley  counties,  came  down  to  elect,  and  their 
votes  were  taken,  and  the  persons  by  them  voted  for,  wefe 
returned  by  the  sheriffs/'  At  this  time  it  appears  that 
Charleston  was  the  only  place  in  the  colony  at  which  polb 
were  opened,  and  here  it  was  necessary  for  citizens  from 
every  county  to  come,  in  order  to  e^joy  the  elective  firaa- 
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ohise**  The  Assembly  they  elected,  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  colony,  but  with  such  provisions,  that  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gros- 
pel  in  America,  resolved  not  to  send  or  support  any  mission- 
aries in  the  province,  until  the  act,  or  the  clause  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  lay  commissioners,  should  be  annulled. 
Oldmixon  says  that  the  law  was  declared  null  and  void 
by  Queen  Anne,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
but,  as  the  act  still  remains  on  the  statute  book,  and  the 
church  continued  from  that  date  (1704,)  to  receive  the  aid  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gros- 
pel,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  offensive  clauses  were  ren- 
dered inoperative,  without  being  formally  annulled.  The 
act  of  conformity  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members 
against  eleven  dissentients.  A  full  house  numbered  thirty 
members,  so  that  this  act  was  passed  by  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  house.  Every  dissenter  was  thereupon 
turned  out  of  his  seat,  and  his  place  supplied  by  the  person, 
being  a  churchman,  who  had  the  most  votes  next  to  him* 
In  six  months  afterwards,  the  same  Assembly,  in  a  full  house 
passed  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act,  but  it  was  rejected  in  the  up- 
per  house,  and  the  governor,  in  great  indignation,  dissolved 
the  Commons'  House,  by  the  name  of  the  Unsteady  Assembly. 

*  Sach  appears  to  have  been  the  custom.  Mr.  F.  Yooge,  in  his  accouot  of  the 
rerolotionary  proceediogs  io  1719,  declares  it  to  haye  been  so.  The  sobject,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  clear.  In  the  first  place,  it  woold  have  been  difficult,  in  a  town 
devoted  to  the  diaseoting  interest,  for  the  concourse  of  voters  from  Colleton  and 
Craven  coantii^  to  create  such  disturbances  as  Oldmixon  describes ;  and,  secondly 
the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1804,  for  better  ordering  elections,  clearly  intimates,  though 
it  does  not  direct,  that  a  poll  should  be  opened  in  each  county.  It  provides — 1st. 
That  no  votes  be  taken  by  proxy  ;  2d.  That  if  the  sheri&  neglect  to  hold  a  poll  in 
m  county,  the  people  may  vote  in  the  adyoiniog  one  ;  and,  3d.  That  the  polls  shall 
be  held  in  an  open  and  public  place.  But  those  countifs  had  not,  at  that  time,  aoy 
Court  House,  and  Mr,  Yonge  declares  that  the  whole  House  of  Assembly  was 
chosen  in  Charleston,  until  the  administration  of  Gov.  Daniel,  (1718,)  when  it  was 
enacted  that  every  parish  shall  send  a  certain  number  of  delegates,  (36  in  all,)  who 
shall  be  ballotted  for  at  their  respective  churches,  or  other  convenient  place,  by  vir- 
tue of  writs  directed  to  the  church  wardens,  who  were  to  make  a  return  of  the  per- 
sons elected.  It  was  the  veto  upon  this  act  by  Gov.  Johneon,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Rhett  and  Chief  Justice  Trott,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  caoses  of  the 
revolntion  of  1719,  which  shook  off  the  Proprietary  govemiaiot 
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Daring  this  period  of  the  colonial  existence,  the  only  part 
of  Craven  county  which  was  settled,  was  that  portion  now 
known  as  St.  James^  Santee,  and,  soon  afterwards,  called 
French  Santee,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  was  afterwards 
St.  Stephen's  Parish,  or,  as  it  waa  formerly  called,  English 
Santee.  The  legal  separation  of  the  two  parishes  was  ef- 
fected in  1754,  and  the  brick  church,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  was  commenced  in  1762. 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  this  section  of  country,  to  pro- 
duce many  persons  whose  names  have  filled  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  The  virtues  of  its  citizens  have  been  of  a 
character  more  domestic,  than  those  which  generally  receive 
the  chaplet  of  immortalitjr.  Engaged  in  the  quiet  and  all- 
absorbing  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  cared  not  to  stir  in 
the  bustling  world  of  politics ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
tented spirit  of  the  people,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  a  large  number  adhered  to  the  king. 

Agriculture  and  Indian  trade  were  the  occupations  of  the 
early  French  settlers ;  the  latter  source  of  profit  was  extin- 
guished by  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country — the  for- 
mer continued  to  give  wealth  to  its  votaries.  The  French, 
from  the  quarter  of  Wassamassaw,  gradually  left  their  seats 
and  settled  on  the  fertile  bank  of  the  Santee,  and,  by  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  English  Santee,  or  St.  Ste- 
phens', had  passed  almost  entirely  into  their  hands. 

Among  the  French,  an  individual,  whose  name  has  not 
transpired,  adopted  a  pursuit  which  many  will  suppose  char- 
acteristic. **  A  French  dancing-master,"  says  Oldmixon, 
''settling  in  Craven  county,  taught  the  Indians  country 
dances,  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  hautboy,  and  got  a  good 
estate  ;  for  it  seems  the  barbarians  encouraged  him  with  the 
same  extravagance  as  we  do  the  dancers,  singers  and  fid- 
dlers of  his  countrymen." 

One  citizen  of  this  parish,  has  earned  for  himself  a  name 
in  the  world  of  letters  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Ramsay,  who 
appears  to  have  sought  eagerly  after  Carolinian  celebrities, 
should  have  entirely  ignored  his  existence.  Thomas  Wal- 
ter, an  English  gentleman,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
science  led  him  to  the  wilds  of  Carolina,  was  attracted  by 
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the  charms  of  Miss  Peyre,  of  St.  Stephens — married  her  and 
settled  there.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Botany ;  and  the  curious  are  still  occasionally  re- 
warded by  a  visit  to  his  garden,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  near  the  banks  of  the  Santee  canal.  He  is  the 
ancestor  of  one  branch  of  the  Porcher  family,  and  of  the 
Charlton  family  of  Georgia.  His  book,  the  Flora  Caroliniana^ 
which  was  printed  in  London,  in  1789,  is  dated  ad  Ripas 
Pluvli  Santee. 

Walter  was  married  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Black  Mingo.  Among  the  loyalist  officers  who  were  defeat- 
ed on  that  occasion,  was  Mr.  John  Peyre,  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Walter.  Marioa's  patience  had  been  sorely  tried  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  these  gentlemen  maintained  the 
conflict,  and  for  this  reason,  and  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  retalia- 
tory measure  for  the  unjustifiable  deportation  of  the  Charles- 
ton prisoners  to  St.  Augustine,  he  vowed  a  terrible  revenge 
against  any  who  might  hereafter  fall  into  his  hands.  It 
was  Mr.  Peyre's  fate  to  be  captured,  and  to  experience  this 
revenge.  He  was  allowed  none  of  the  privileges  awarded 
to  prisoners  of  war,  but  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  safe  keep- 
ing ;  and  there,  for  several  months,  dragged  out  a  misera- 
ble existence  in  a  loathsome  dungeon ;  when  at  length,  re- 
leased, he  was  unceremoniously  turned  into  the  street,  al- 
most naked  and  altogether  miserable.  In  his  distress,  he 
accosted  a  Quaker  in  the  street,  whose  benevolent  face  at- 
tracted him.  The  Quaker  heard  his  story,  and  taking  fifty 
dollars  from  his  pocket,  gave  them  to  him,  advising  him  to 
procure  decent  clothing,  and  go  home.  Mr.  Peyre  earnestly 
entreated  that  he  might  learn  the  name  of  his  generous  be- 
nefactor, in  order  that,  when  in  his  power,  he  might  dis- 
charge the  obligation ;  but  the  old  man  refused.  ''  Consider 
this  money,"  said  he,  '^  as  a  loan ;  and  you  will  sufficiently 
discharge  it  by  giving  to  any  one  whom  you  shall  find  in 
circumstances  of  similar  distress." 

The  name  of  Peyre,  once  an  honoured  and  a  flourisdiing 
name  in  this  parish,  is  now  extinct.  The  last  who  bore  it  was 
Thomas  Walter  Peyre,  grandson  of  the  botanist,  a  gentle^ 
man  whom  none  knew  but  to  love,  honour  and  esteem.     Mo- 
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dest  and  retiring,  even  to  a  fault,  he  was,  in  all  other  re* 
spects,  a  perfect  model  of  a  useful  country  gentleman. 
His  home  was  the  abode  of  religion,  order,  skill,  economy 
and  enlightened  liberality.  His  friends  were  devoted,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  and  the  general  amiability  of 
his  conduct,  gained  him  the  good  will  and  respect  of  alL 
His  death  has  caused  a  chasm  in  his  circle,  which  will  not 
be  filled  whilst  the  freshly  turned  turf  continues  to  annoonoe 
the  recentness  of  his  decease :  and,  as  he  never  married,  the 
name  of  Peyre  was  buried  in  his  grave. 

Though  the  body  of  Marion  reposes  in  a  grave  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's parish,  Craven  county  cannot  number  him  among  her 
notabilities.  Both  Georgetown  and.  St.  John's  Berkley 
claim  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  latter  was,  unquestion- 
ably, the  place  of  his  residence. 

But  the  widow  of  General  Marion  certainly  did  live  and 
die  in  St.  Stephen's  parish ;  and  there  also  lived  a  large 
number  of  his  friends,  relations  and  companions  in  arms. 
There,  especially,  was  his  memory  revered ;  and  there,  to  this 
day,  you  will  hear  but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting  the 
merits  of  Weems's  life  of  Marion — that  of  unmitigated  dis- 
gust. 

We  have  not  the  smallest  disposition  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  General  Marion.  We  have  a  child's  recollection  of 
his  widow ;  we  never  knew  her  but  as  my  grand-mama,  for  so 
she  insisted  on  being  called  by  every  child ;  and  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  as  an  article  of  religion,  that  her  husband 
was  vilely  treated  by  his  reverend  biographer.  We  have  seen 
this  book  circulating  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  always  ready,  to  the  expressions  of  admiration 
with  which  its  perusal  is  every  where  else  greeted,  to  reply 
with  the  scornful  sneer  of  superior  knowledge,  that  Ma- 
rion's friends  rejected  the  book  as  a  libel  on  his  fair  fame. 
The  indignation  with  which  the  book  was  received,  is  hardly 
yet  appeased.  The  offended  widow  loudly  declared  that  die 
would  willingly,  if  in  her  power,  punish  the  transgressor 
with  stripes ;  and  nunierous  friends  sympathised  with  her 
outraged  feelings.  But  now  that  nearly  fifty  years  have 
passed,  what  is  the  true  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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book  7  Next  to  Washington,  what  general  of  revolutionary 
memory  has  so  wide  a  fame  ?  From  the  Hadson  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Far  West,  from  Florida  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  towns,  counties  and 
colleges.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  unusual  popularity  7 
Surely  not  the  brief  notices  of  his  exploits  in  any  general 
history  of  the  war.  Surely  not  the  extensive  circulation  of 
his  biography  by  Judge  James.*  No ;  it  is  the  irresistible 
influence  of  Weems's  book — a  work  whose  popularity  daily 
increases  ;  and  which  is  destined  to  transmit  to  posterity,  in 
colours  ever  brightening,  the  memory  of  the  active  and 
clever  leader  of  the  undaunted  whigs  of  Carolina.  Peace- 
ful be  the  repose  of  the  venerable  lady  and  her  generous 
allies ;  they  owe  to  their  supposed  columniator,  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  For,  so  long  as  Marion^s  name  shall  be  honoured , 
posterity  will  reverence  the  virtuous  lady  who  blessed  him 
with  her  love. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Marion  never  had  a  chid. 
With  that  instinctive  desire  of  living  in  posterity,  which 
clings  to  us,  and  becomes  more  urgent  as  we  advance  to- 
wards the  termination  of  our  career,  he  adopted  a  nephew, 
who  assumed  his  name.  But  by  a  singular  fatality,  this 
gentleman,  who  was  twice  married,  and  had  eleven  daugh- 
ters, never  had  the  happiness  to  see  a  son.  Two  young  men, 
great-nephews  of  the  general,  are  all  who  are  left  to  per- 
petuate this  ancient  Huguenot  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  vi^U  be  mindful  of  the  sacred  duty  committed  to  them, 
and  faithfullv  discharge  it. 

The  most  eminent  military  character  which  the  revolution 
produced,  in  this  parish,  was  Col.  Hezekiah  Maham.  Like 
the  respected  names  of  Gendron  and  Peyre,  this,  too,  has 
become  extinct.  Maham  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  his 
gallantry,  but,  also,  for  a  certain  skill  in  the  art  of  reducing 
fortified  places.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  expedient 
was  first  adopted,  (similar,  by  the  way,  to  the  method  prac- 

*  We  do  Dot  mention  Simmi't  Biography,  becaiue  that  having  heen  exeented 
wtthio  a  few  yean,  haa  had,  and  conld  have  had,DO  inflaenee  in  prodaeing  thia  efleet. 
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tised  in  the  middle  ages,)  of  constructing,  against  such 
places,  a  tower  of  logs,  so  high  as  to  command  them.  This 
was  first  practised  at  Fort  Watson,  and  the  description  of 
Weems  which  I  give,  is  all  that  can  be  wished.  "  Finding 
that  the  fort  mounted  no  artillery,  Marion  resolved  to  make 
his  approaches  in  a  way  that  should  give  his  riflemen  a  fair 
chance  against  his  musqueteers.  For  this  purpose,  large 
quantities  of  pine  logs  were  cut,  and  as  soon  as  dark  came 
on,  were  carried  in  perfect  silence  within  point  blank  shot 
of  the  fort,  and  run  up  in  the  shape  of  large  pens  or  chim- 
ney stacks,  considerably  higher  than  the  enemy's  parapets. 
Great,  no  doubt,  was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison,  next 
morning,  to  see  themselves  thus  suddenly  overlooked  by  this 
strange  kind  of  steeple,  pouring  down  upon  them,  from  its 
blazing  tops,  incessant  showers  of  rifle  bullets.  *  ♦  ♦  * 
Our  riflemen  lying  above  them,  and  firing  through  loop- 
holes, were  seldom  hurt ;  while  the  British,  obliged,  every 
time  they  fired,  to  show  their  heads,  were  frequently  killed." 
Weems,  who  does  not  once  mention  M aham's  name  in  his 
book,  ascribes  the  invention  solely  to  Marion.  Lee,  oh  the 
contrary,  gives  Maham  credit,  both  for  the  design  and  the 
execution  ;  and  he  frequently,  afterwards,  speaks  of  the  Ma- 
ham tower,  as  an  eflicient  and  decisive  means  of  reducing 
the  simple  forts  of  the  interior. 

Not  the  least  evil  attendant  upon  civil  war,  is,  that  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  become  so  confounded  in  oar 
minds,  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  reconcile  morality  with 
practice,  than  practice  morality.  They  who  see  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  violence  practised  with  applause,  are  apt  to 
forget,  that  they  are  commendable  only  under  the  severe  law 
of  necessity,  and  that  under  other  circumstances,  they  are 
rightly  considered  as  crimes.  Men,  whose  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  respect,  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  the  public 
crimes,  which  not  long  since  afflicted  England,  to  the  vio- 
lences which  the  circumstances  of  civil  war  justified  or  ex- 
cused ;  so  that  many  a  marauder  and  highwayman  only  oon- 
tinued  as  a  crime,  that  course  of  life  which  he  had  been  en- 
couraged to  commence  as  a  duty. 

These  consecutive  evils  of  civil  war  were  felt  in  Carolina. 
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After  the  revolution,  the  highways  were  unsafe.  Many 
now  living,  recollect  that  persons  rarely  ventured  to  tra^ 
vel  the  Goose  Creek  road  without  arms ;  and  the  public  exe- 
cution of  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  Charleston,  for  highway 
robbery,  as  late  as  1820,  bear  fearful  testimony  to  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis. 

Besides  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing  was  a  common 
crime.  Many  engaged  in  it ;  but  two  individuals,  by  name 
Roberts  and  Brown,  organized  it,  and  conducted  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  One,  or  both  of  these  men,  was  hanged  in 
Charleston,  in  1789.  They  had  their  agents  and  depots  ar- 
ranged and  organized ;  and  from  the  Santee  to  the  wilds  of 
Florida,  they  and  their  confederates  were  at  once  the  nui- 
sance and  the  terror  of  the  country. 

Mr*  Thomas  Palmer  lived  on  his  plantation,  on  Fair  Forest 
Swamp.  Like  other  planters  of  the  times,  he  possessed  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  horses,  one  of  which,  called 
Fantail,  was  an  especial  favourite.  Early  one  morning,  fhe 
discovered  that  his  stables  had  been  opened  in  the  night,  and 
his  best  horses  stolen.  The  alarm  was  quickly  spread,  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  party  of  gentlemen  set  off,  under  the  lead 
of  Col.  Maham,  in  pursuit  of  the  stolen  property.  It  was 
difficult  to  track  the  fugitives,  but  as  suspicion  naturally 
rested  on  Roberts  and  his  gang,  they  directed  their  course 
towards  Orangeburg,  which  was  one  of  his  head-q-arters. 
After  travelling  a  few  miles,  they  met  Mr.  Ken^  Ravenel, 
who  being  informed  of  the  object  of  their  search,  informed 
them,  that  having  been  out  early  that  morning,  he  had  seen 
a  horse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  crossing  the  road — 
that  a  momentary  glance  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal, 
which  was  all  that  he  saw,  convinced  him  that  it  was  Mr. 
Palmer's  horse.  The  circumstance  would  have  passed  from 
his  memory,  but  for  this  meeting.  He  conducted  the  party 
to  the  spot ;  numerous  tracks  were  found,  and  the  party,  now 
confirmed  in  their  suspicions,  continued  with  renewed  alac- 
rity, determined  to  make  a  certain  house  in  Dean  Swamp 
the  first  object,of  their  visit. 

A  short  time  before  night-fall,  they  approached  the  house, 
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and  determined  to  remain  concealed  until  the  night  should 
be  well  advanced.  A  horse  was  heard  to  neigh ;  several 
answered,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  turning  to  Col.  Maham,  said : 
**  Uncle  Maham,  Til  pledge  my  life  that  that  is  the  voice  of 
Fantail."  A  country  man  happening  to  pass,  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to  the 
house  which  the  party  intended  to  visit,  and  acquainted 
them  that  a  large  gathering  of  men  and  women  was  expect- 
ed there  that  night  for  a  frolic.  With  this  information,  they 
were  sure  of  their  game ;  and  having  divided  themselves 
intp  a  convenient  number  of  parties,  they  separated,  appoint- 
ing to  approach  the  house  on  a  certain  signal,  which  would 
be  given  by  Col.  Maham.  Every  thing  succeeded.  When 
the  noise,  within  indicated  that  the  frolic  was  going  on  fast 
and  furious,  the  signal  was  given;  the  parties  simultaneously 
entered  the  house,  and  the  marauders  found  themselves  sud- 
denly affronted  by  armed  guests,  whose  presence  boded  them 
no  good.  They  fled.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  fought 
boldly ;  and  Col.  Maham  declared,  that  if  they  had  been  sec- 
onded by  their  gallants,  the  pursuing  party  would  have  been 
defeated.  Aided  by  the  courageous  defence  of  the  ladies, 
most  of  the  marauders  escaped ;  the  captured  were  summa- 
rily disposed  of;  each  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  flogged.  The 
party  then,  recovering  their  stolen  horses,  returned  home- 
wards, leaving  their  prisoners,  each  at  his  tree,to  be  relieved 
when  their  friends  should  have  recovered  sufficient  courage 
to  go  to  their  assistance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Col.  Maham's  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  it  appears  that  he  had  rather  crude  notions  of  the 
duties  of  the  citizen.  He  became  indebted,  and  his  creditor 
was  importunate.  Recourse  wfits  had  to  legal  process,  and  a 
sheriff's  officer  proceeded  to  serve  him  with  a  writ. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  colonel  was  about  to  sit  down 
to  his  breakfast,  a  stranger  was  announced.  He  went  out 
to  give  him  a  hospitable  greeting,  and  was  instantly  served 
with  a  writ  The  old  whig  surveyed  the  document  vritk 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  indignation.  That  he,  who  had 
perilled  his  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country^s  liber- 
ties, should  be  thus  bearded  in  his  own  castle,  and  threat - 
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ened  with  the  loss  of  his  own,  was  a  thought  not  to  be 
borne ;  and  he  instantly  determined  to  make  the  nnfortunate 
instrument  of  his  creditor  the  victim.  He  returned  the 
parchment  to  the  officer,  with  an  order  (and  the  cplonel 
never  gave  a  vain  order)  that  he  should  instantly  swallow 
it ;  and  when  the  dry  meal  was  fairly  engulphed,  he  brought 
the  man  into  the  house  and  gave  him  good  liquor  to  wash  it 
down. 

But  the  colonel  discovered,  like  too  many  others  who  had 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  that  the  civil  power 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  writs  are  not  to  be  served 
np  as  a  morning's  meal.  He  fled  the  country,  and  remained 
an  exile  until  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  intervention 
of  his  friends.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  on  his  plantation 
on  Santee  Swamp,  and  was  buried  there.  His  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  many  years  since ;  but  we  remember  to  have 
seen  its  chimneys  standing.  Within  a  few  years,  a  massive 
marble  monument,  visible  from  the  road,  has  been  erected 
over  his  grave,  by  his  descendant,  Lieut.  Gov.  Ward. 

Until  the  year  1794,  the  citizens  of  this  parish,  like  those 
of  every  other  part  of  the  State,  lived  always  on  their  plan- 
tations, throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy 
had  town  residences,  to  which  they  resorted,  partly  for 
health,  but  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  educating  their 
children. 

The  period  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  1794,  was 
fall  of  disaster  to  the  agriculturist.  The  bounty  on  indigo, 
which,  nnder  the  fostering  care  of  Great  Britain,  had  ren- 
dered that  plant  the  staple  of  South-Carolina,  having  been  of 
course  withdrawn,  indigo  became  thenceforth  an  unprofita- 
ble culture.  The  Santee  swamp,  which  appeared,  at  one 
time,  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  had  become, 
from  the  frequency,  the  greatness  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
freshets  in  the  river,  extremely  precarious ;  and  many  a 
planter,  the  amount  of  whose  possessions  would  have  ranked 
him  among  the  wealthy,  saw  in  his  wealth  only  an  increase 
of  expense,  and  felt  all  the  {privations  of  poverty.  In  the 
year  1794,  cotton  was  first  cultivated  in  St.  John's  parish  by 
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General  M oaltrie,  and,  in  two  years  after,  it  became  the  sta- 
ple of  the  country. 

It  had  been  observed  that  those  persons  who  lived  in  the 
pine  lands,  were  usually  exempt  from  those  distressing  au- 
tumnal intermittent  fevers,  which  are  the  bane  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  several  gentlemen  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Accordingly,  in  1704,  Gapt.  John  Pal- 
mer, Capt.  Peter  Gaillard,  Mr.  John  Oordes,  Mr.  Samuel 
Porcher,  Mr.  Peter  Porcher  and  Mr.  Philip  Porcher,  bnilt 
for  themselves,  houses  in  the  pine  land,  near  to  each  other, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Pineville,  the  oldest  settle- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  southern  country.  The  experiment 
proved  successful,  and  in  a  few  years,  it  became  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  planters  of  St.  Stephen^s  parish,  and 
of  those  of  upper  and  middle  St.  Johns. 

Pineville  is  situated  on  a  low  flat  ridge,  thickly  covered 
with  pines,  and  dotted  with  small  ponds  and  savannahs.  It 
lies  two  miles  south  of  Santee  swamp,  and  five  miles  from 
the  river.  Though  the  principal  growth  is  pine,  it  is  not 
what  we  call  a  pine  barren  ;  for  the  red  oak  and  the  hickory, 
which  flourish  on  a  soil  under  which  the  clay  lies  at  no  great 
depth,  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  fertility. 
On  the  south,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
house,  meanders  the  Crawl  branch — a  swampy  stream,  which, 
a  few  miles  below,  feeds  the  Santee  by  the  name  of  the 
Horsepen  creek  ;  at  the  same  distance  to  the  north,  is  Mar- 
gate swamp,  a  huckleberry  bay,  without  any  decided  water 
course,  which  protrudes  from  the  Santee  swamp.  At  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  village  contained  about 
sixty  substantial  and  well  built  houses ;  each  situated  in  a 
lot  of  from  one  to  two  acres  in  area.  The  pine  trees  were 
religiously  preserved,  not  only  within  the  lots,  but  without. 
Those  which  were  uninclosed,  being  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic, were  protected  by  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  imposed  on  any 
person  who  should  cut  down,  or  by  any  wanton  injury,  threa- 
ten the  life  of  a  tree. 

An  opinion   generally  prevails,  that  the  village  lost  its 
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healthfulness  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  these  regu- 
lations by  the  people  ;  who  cut  down  their  trees,  and  culti- 
vated gardens.  Never  was  opinion  more  erroneous.  In  all 
of  the  original  lots,  traces  of  cultivation  may  be  seen.  It 
was  not  then  considered  dangerous  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  garden.  Farms,  too,  appeared  in  close  neighbourhood 
to  the  village.  On  the  west,  Greenfield  farm  might  be  seen 
from  the  village.  Clark's  farm  lay  between  it  and  the 
Crawl ;  and  to  the  south-west,  the  Polebridge  farm  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Palmer,  could  be  seen  from  our  father's  house.  But  in 
1834,  all  this  had  been  long  changed.  Not  a  garden  cheered 
the  eye  of  a  resident ;  and  the  corporation  of  the  Pineville 
Academy  had  purchased  all  these  farms,  and  abandoned 
them  to  the  possession  of  the  pines,  for  the  purpose  of  insu- 
ring the  healthfulness  of  the  place. 

Health,  the  primary  object  for  which  Pineville  was  settled, 
being  attained,  the  other  objects  soon  followed,  of  course. 
In  1805,  a  grammar  school  was  established,  and  chartered 
under  the  name  of  the  Pineville  Academy,  and  commenced 
a  prosperous  career  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Alph- 
eus  Baker,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Baker's  repu- 
tation attracted  students  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  his  administration  was,  ever  afterwards,  regarded  as  a 
standard  by  which  the  merit  of  any  of  his  successors  was  to 
be  judged.  He  was  followed,  successively,  by  Mr.  Lowry, 
Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Stevens,  all  of  South-Carolina ;  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Gillet,  of  Vermont,  Messrs.  Cain, 
Daniel  and  Furman,  of  South-Carolina;  Messrs.  Fisk, 
Houghton,  Gere  and  Leland,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
death  of  the  last  named  gentleman,  in  1836,  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic,  all  confidence  in  the  heathfulness  of  the  vil- 
lage being  lost,  the  exercises  of  the  school  were,  for  several 
years,  suspended. 

Besides  these  gentlemen  here  named,  others  were  occa- 
sionally employed  as  assistants,  whenever  the  number  of 
scholars  justified  the  expenditure ;  and  until  the  breaking  up 
of  the  village,  in  1836,  the  state  of  the  school  generally  war- 
ranted the  empioyment  of  an  assistant.  The  principal 
teacher  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  one  year. 
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He  was  provided  with  a  house,  received  a  salary  of  a  thoor 
sand  dollars,  and  was  required  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  boarders  at  a  fixed  rate.  These  boarders  were  for  the 
winter  months  only,  as  their  parents  were  generally  in  the 
village  in  summer.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  invidious  to  no- 
tice, more  particularly,  any  of  these  gentlemen.  I  shall 
make  one  exception.  Mr.  Yorick  Sterne  Gordon  appeared 
before  the  Trustees,  with  credentials  from  the  highest  au- 
thority in  New  England.  A  letter  from  the  venerable  Jede- 
diah  Morse,  secured  his  election.  He  went  to  PineviUe  with 
a  large  collection  of  school  books,  all  of  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Academy,  and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
school-room,  spoke  so  threateningly  to  the  boys,  that  such  an 
impression  was  made  on  their  minds,  that  he  never  had  oc- 
casion to  resort  to  punishment.  He  exacted  lessons  firom 
the  boys  of  inordinate  length,  and  many  a  tear  have  we  shed 
when  bed-time  found  us  with  our  task  not  more  than  half 
accomplished.  Never  did  man  so  completely  subdue  tli« 
spirits  of  a  set  of  boys.  And  yet,  out  of  school,  he  was  so- 
ciable, and  appeared  disposed  to  promote  their  little  flesr 
sures ;  but  still  he  was  uncertain,  and  had  we  been  more 
conversant  with  the  world,  we  should  have  called  him  ca- 
pricious. At  a  certain  hour,  every  day,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  retiring  from  the  school-house,  to  his  dwelling,  where  he 
would  spend  a  short  time ;  on  his  return,  he  was  observed 
never  to  follow  the  beaten  path,  but  to  approach  the  school- 
house  by  zig-zag  lines  ;  and,  to  our  simple  apprehenskMis, 
this  strange  conduct  was  supposed  to  be  directed  with  a 
view  of  keeping  the  window  of  the  school-house  always  is 
sight,  so  that  he  could  watch  the  boys,  even  when  he  was 
not  present.  How  long  this  fascination  might  hai^e  lasted, 
I  cannot  say ;  for,  in  less  than  three  months  after  his  instal- 
lation, the  spring  holidays,  for  a  fortnight,  commenced ;  and 
before  they  were  over,  Mr.  Gordon  was  dead.  He  died  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  his  assistant  declared  that  he  had  not 
been  sober  a  single  day  since  his  arrival. 

The  people  of  Pineville,  would  never  become  a  corporate 
body.  All  administrative  powers  were,  therefore,  assnmed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.    Those  being  overseers  of  a 
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school,  they  gradually  became  the  council  of  a  town,  thus 
happily  illustrating  the  insidious  progress  of  usurpation. 
'They  acquired,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  all  the  unoccu- 
pied lands,  and  as  owners  of  the  soil,  made  such  wholesome 
regulations  as  circumstances  appeared  to  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  school,  a  public  library  was  organized. 
This,  we  believe,  was  originated  by  the  public  spirit  of  Mr. 
Robert  Marion,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Charleston  District.  The  first  house  used  for  the  purpose, 
had  been  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  village.  After  the  erection  of  the 
church  in  Pineville,  this  chapel  became  useless,  and  it  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  Pineville.  A  partition  wall  di- 
vided it  into  two  rooms,  whereof  the  inner  one  was  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  books,  and  the  outer,  being  a  sort 
of  anti-phamber,  was  used  on  public  occasions  as  a  town 
hall.  In  this  room,  the  patriots  usually  celebrated  the  fourth 
of  July,  and  on  that  day  the  walls,  which  had  formerly  re- 
echoed only  to  the  sound  of  anthems  and  holy  songs,  were 
made  to  resound  with  the  noise  of  revelry  and  uproarious 
patriotism.  In  1826,  a  new  library  building  was  erected, 
and  the  old  one,  being  sold  at  public  auction,  was  purchased 
by  a  person  who  used  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
a  livery  stable.  As  it  is  fashionable  to  call  all  libraries  se- 
lect, we  suppose  we  must  apply  the  epithet  to  this  one  also. 
But  as  we  cannot  find  any  catalogue  of  books,  which  ex- 
ceeds a  thousand  volumes,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  reflect  much  credit  on  the  literary  enter- 
prise of  the  citizens.  With  the  destruction  of  Pineville,  that 
of  the  library  followed.  The  books  were  either  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  shelves  now  contain  a 
single  volume. 

The  citizens  of  Pineville  being  all  planters,  long  residents 
in  the  country,  and,  for  the  most  part,  descendants  of  the 
Huguenots^  of  Santee  parish,  were-  almost,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  attached  to  the  Episcopal  church.  For  several 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  village,  divine  service  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  in  the  parish  church.  But  the  course 
of  events  changed  completely  the  condition  of  the  parish. 
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and  by  the  year  1808,  the  church  was,  as  it  were,  left  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  service  discontinued.  For  a  short  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Baker  officiated  every  Sunday,  as  lay  reader  in  the 
chapel,  near  the  village,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  religious  worship  at  home.  A  neat 
wooden  church  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  village,  and 
placed  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Snowden. 
Chapels  for  winter  service,  by  the  same  rector,  were  soon  af- 
terwards erected  in  St.  John's  Berkley,  at  Black  Oak,  and 
the  Rocks ;  so  that,  though  there  were  three  different  places 
of  worship,  the  congregation  was  considered  but  one. 

The  erection  of  the  two  chapels  in  St  John's  Berkley  gave 
rise  to  a  law-suit  of  a  singular  character,  which  completely 
destroyed  the  social  relations  existing  between  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  that  parish ;  but  as  this  is  foreign  to 
the  history  of  Craven  county,  we  shall  not  notice  it  here. 

After  a  service  of  about  ten  years,  Mr.  Snowden  retired 
from  the  rectorship  of  the  church,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Campbell,  who  died  at  his  post,  in  1840  The 
churches  were  then  vacant  for  nearly  three  years,  uniil,  in 
18429  they  were  filled  by  the  present  worthy  and  efficient 
rector,  Mr.  W.  Dehon,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Rev.C*  P. 
Gadsden.* 

In  the  olden  time,  a  sermon  was  preached  every  Sunday 
morning.  In  the  afternoon,  the  congregation  re-assembled, 
and  evening  prayers  were  read.  No  sermon  followed ;  none 
was  expected ;  I  may  add,  none  was  desired. 

In  most  country  churches  there  is  some  difficulty  about 
singing.  Many,  who  can  sing,  shrink  from  the  notoriety  of 
assuming  the  functions  of  chorister,  and,  very  often,  the 
office  is  discharged  by  one  who  hsis  no  merit  beyond  his  zeal 
to  recommend  his  performance.  This  difficulty  was  gener- 
ally experienced  in  Pineville,  and  the  whole  service  was  fre- 
quently performed  without  music.  Old  Capt.  Palmer,  the 
patriarch  of  the  village,  certainly  possessed  no  musical  tal- 
ents, but  he  had  zeal,  and  fancied  that  he  could  accomplish 
the  hundredth  psalm.  This  was,  accordingly,  the  standing 
psalm  of  the  morning ;  and  the  old  chorister,  taking  courage 
from  his  success,  would,  at  times,  boldly  undertake  other 

*  Mr.  Gadsden  if  now  AcaiiUDt  Rector  of  St.  Philips  Chnrcfa,  Ohnrlettoo. 
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pieces  of  music.    Now,  it  is  always  the  fate  of  a  country 
chorister  to  be  the  object  of  envy.     They  who  witness  his 
success,  are  apt  to  fancy  that  t^ey  can  do  equally  well.    It 
so  happens,  therefore«  that  the  chorister  is  liable  to  perpetual 
attacks,  and  if  he  is  not  very  prompt,  will  find  the  sons:  ta- 
ken out  of  his  mouth  by  these  pretenders.     So  hath  it  ever 
been.     So  was  it  with  Capt.  Palmer.    Others  attempted  to 
take  the  lead ;  but  the  indignant  musician  was  not  to  be 
driven  from  his  post.    Sing  he  would ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a  whole  stanza  to  be  sung  at  the  same  time  to 
two  different  tunes.    In  the  end,  however,  all  competition 
ceased,  and  the  old  gentleman  reigned  undisputed  Director 
of  Music*    It  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  a  considerable  pe. 
riod,  our  prophecy  had  a  literal  fulfilment  in  Pineville,  for 
the  songs  of  the  temple  were  bowlings.    One  incident  oc-* 
curred  there  lately,  of  so  ludicrous  a  character,  that  I  cannot 
help  narrating  it,  though  it  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  history.     The  rector  was  in  feeble  health ;  he  had 
given  out  a  hymn  to  be  sung  before  the  sermon,  and  retired 
to  the  vestry-room  to  make  the  usual  change  of  his  vest- 
ments.   The  worthy  chorister,  who  from  his  place  could  see 
indistinctly  into  the  vestry-room,  fancied  that  he  saw  the 
rector  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  imagined  that,  fatigued 
with  the  morning  service,  he  was  taking  repose.   Determined, 
therefore,  to  allow  him  ample  time  to  rest  himself,  h«  had 
no  sooner  finished  the  hymn,  than  he  recommenced  it,  and 
sang  it  over  again,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, as  well  aa  of  the  rector,  who  had  entered  the  pul- 
pit unperceived  by  his  worthy  friend,  and  was  quietly  wait- 
ing for  the  music  to  cease,  in  order  to  begin  his  sermon. 
About  the  year  1822  or  1823,  a  peripatetic  singing-master 

*  T^iis  difficulty  appears,  by  an  old  tradition,  to  have  been  unfelt  by  our  aoeet- 
ton.  Their  zeal  was  frequently  too  ardent,  and  the  delicato  ear  of  the  parson  was 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  etrong  and  discordant  voices.  Mr.  Richeboorg, 
the  pastor  of  Jamestown,  whose  attachment  to  Mr.  Oendron  was  so  naivelf  exhib- 
ited, as  described  in  our  notice  of  Jamestown,  was  not  blinded,  by  his  friendship 
into  any  indiscreet  admiration  oi  his  voice.  Thus,  after  announcing  the  hymn,  he 
would  say :  *'  Don't  sing,  Mr.  Geodron  :  your  voice  is  like  a  goat*s ;  you  be  quiet. 
Bilr.  Guerry,  yonr  voice  is  sweet ;  you  may  sing."  I  presume  Capt.  Palmer  inher- 
ited both  the  voice  and  the  seal  of  his  great  ancestor. 
26 
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visited  Pineville,  and,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  improvement 
in  psalmody,  partly  to  vary  the  general  monotony  of  village 
life,  the  young  people  formed  a  class,  which  he  instructed 
every  alternate  Saturday. 

All  professional  singing-masters  have  something  odd  about 
them.  Their  vocation  is  to  teach  sacred  music  ;  and  whether 
it  is,  that  they  are  labouring  to  reconcile  their  manners  with 
the  supposed  dignity  of  their  employment,  or  whether  it  is 
owing  to  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  calling,  which 
makes  the  profession  ridiculous,  we  cannot  determine.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  from  the  time  of  David  Gamut,  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  not  created  when  our  singing-master  flour- 
ished,) down  to  the  itinerant  professor  of  Tinkum,  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  psalmody  has  ever  been  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  Burbidge,  the  Pineville  professor,  was  no  excep- 
tion ;  but,  owing  to  the  habitual  gravity  of  his  scholars,  he 
experienced  less,  perhaps,  than  most  others  have  done  else- 
where. Who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  we  could  never 
learn.  Regularly,  on  every  alternate  Saturday,  he  was  at 
his  post  in  the  church,  instructed  his  class,  and  after  parta- 
king of  the  hospitality  of  a  friendly  bachelor,  who  most  ir- 
reverently made  game  of  him,  he  appeared  at  church  next 
day  and  comforted  the.heart  of  the  good  rector  by  discharg- 
ing, ex  cathedra,  the  office  of  chorister.  This  done,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  no  more  was  heard  of  him  for  a  fortnight 
He  was  a  brownish  man,  sCbout  the  middle  size,  with  jet 
black,  curly,  or  ratherish  kinky  hair,  very  knock-kneed^  and 
his  skin-tight  nankeen  trowsers  scarcely  reaching  below  the 
calf,  displayed  this  perfection  of  his  figure  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  At  that  time,  psalmody  was  always  taught  by 
means  of  what  was  called  solmization,  or  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  syllables,  sol^  la^  mh  fa^  by  which  a  tune 
was  sung  in  all  of  its  parts  without  any  reference  to  the 
words ;  and  the  great  point  for  the  learner  to  ascertain  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  was  to  determine  the  place  of  mi.  Now, 
we  have  no  doubt  all  this  was  no  more  intelligible  to  Bur- 
bidge than  it  is  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  To  sup* 
ply  the  deficiency  of  ignorant  teachers,  books  were  printed, 
in  which  these  mystic  syllables  are  indicated  by  the  shape 
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of  the  notes  ;  but  these,  of  course,  would  never  be  employed 
by  a  really  competent  teacher.  This  book,  however,  Bur- 
bidge  used,  His  class  was  arranged  in  three  divisions,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  square  ;  on  the  right  sat  the  bass,  in  the 
centre  the  air,  and  the  treble  on  the  left.  He  stood  in  the 
centre.  Then,  after  preluding  a  few  notes,  giving  the  pitch 
to  each  of  the  parts  in  succession,  the  music  would  com- 
mence, and  he,  with  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  turned  up- 
wards, and  that  of  his  right  downwards,  would  beat  time, 
imitating  the  motions  of  a  top  sawyer.  His  class  was  de- 
corous, but  decorum  could  not  always  resist  the  strange  effect 
of  his  solemn  motions.  We  have  seen  nuestri  in  various  opera 
houses  in  Europe  and  America,  and  have  sometimes  laughed 
at  the  enthusiasm  they  displayed ;  but  never  did  we  see  one 
more  thoroughly  occupied  in  admiration  of  his  work,  than 
this  humble  nuestro  of  the  village  school. 

Humble  as  he  was,  however,  he  produced  fruit  which  was 
destined  to  be  permanent.  From  the  practice  of  singing  in 
the  class,  confidence  was  acquired,  and  the  church  was  no 
longer  dumb.  The  humble  foundation  being  laid,  a  better 
taste  began  to  develop  itself.  But  some  of  his  tunes  pos- 
sessed sterling  merit,  and  in  the  psalmody  of  those  churches 
tunes  are  still  sung,  which  were  taught  to  the  parents  of  the 
present  generation  by  the  obscure  Burbidge. 

All  the  objects  which  were  hoped  to  result  from  the  found- 
ing of  Pineville  were  now  accomplished.  The  people  were 
blessed  with  health,  a  school  flourished,  and  placed  the  means 
of  a  classical  education  within  the  reach  of  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  wanted  that  advantage,  and  a  church  was 
opened  every  Sunday  for  religious  worship.  Let  us  now 
devote  a  short  time  to  the  consideration  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life  in  Pineville. 

The  inhabitants  were  all  planters.  They  met  without  any 
consciousness  of  social  inequalities,  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  either  above  nor  beneath  them,  their  manners  were 
distinguished  by  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  absence  of 
every  sort  of  affectation.  They  were  all  cotton  planters, 
and  had,  therefore,  the  same  interests,  the  same  wishes^  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  fears.    In  process  of  time,  by  means 
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of  intermarriage,  they  were  all  connected  with  each  other 
and  related  by  blood,  so  that  it  was  a  community  in  which 
the  most  perfect  unity  ofsentime.it  and  of  thought  prevailed. 
Their  habits  of  living  were  as  simple  as  their  manners.  It 
was  long  before  any  enterprising  person  conceived  the  idea 
of  opening  a  market,  so  that  the  planters  were  supplied  from 
the  produce  of  their  farms.  On  a  certain  day  in  every  week 
a  calf  was  killed  and  distributed  among  a  club  of  eight  per- 
sons, who  united  for  that  purpose.  In  the  early  life  of  the 
village,  he  who  killed  the  calf,  having  for  his  portion  the 
head  as  well  as  the  loin,  entertained  all  the  villagers  at  his 
house  and  regaled  them  with  calf's  head  soup.  On  another 
certain  day,  a  lamb  or  a  porker  (called  a  shoat)  was  killed 
and  divided  among  four  families.  Then  eight  or  sixteen  would 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  killing  and  distributing  a  cow.  Thus 
for  three  days  in  the  week  a  supply  of  butcher's  meat  was  fur- 
nished. The  wants  of  the  remaining  days  were  furnished  from 
the  resources  of  the  poultry  houses  of  the  planters.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  beef  market  was  opened  twice  a  week  for  the 
sale  of  that  article.  The  veal,  lamb  and  pork  were  always  fur- 
nished as  we  have  described.  The  Santee  river  being  near,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  fish  would  frequently  find  its 
way  to  the  table  ;  but  the  supply  was  meagre  and  fish,  was 
always  a  rarity.  An  enterprising  Yankee  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  would  have  made  a  good  business  by  following  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  fisherman.  The  bream  of  the  Santee,  taken 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pineville,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fish  that  is  eaten. 

Pineville  was  an  isolated  community.  Situated  about 
fifty  miles  from  Charleston,  in  a  part  of  the  district  remote 
from  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  never  frequented  by  way- 
faring men,  it  was  cut  off  from  all  socied  intercourse  with 
people  elsewhere.  When  the  month  of  June  found  all  the 
villcigers  assembled  for  the  summer,  their  feelings  were  some- 
what (analogous  to  those  of  persons  who  meet  together  on 
board  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  voyage.  All 
commerce  with  the  external  world  seemed  interdicted.  En- 
tertaining an  indefinable  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  climate  of 
the  country,  they  regarded  their  village  with  a  sort  of  super- 
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stitions  affection,  and  viewed  as  a  calamity  any  accident 
which  might  make  it  necessary  to  spend  a  single  night  else- 
where. The  air  was  not  to  be  changed.  Whether  for  better 
or  for  worse,  he  who  commenced  the  season  by  breathing 
the  air  of  Pineville,  must  continue  to  do  so ;  or  if  he  left  it, 
he  should  not  return  before  autumn.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  sense  of  mutual  dependence  was  intense. 

And  sweet  and  balmy  is  that  Pineville  air ;  inviting  repose, 
tranquillizing  the  troubled  frame,  and  filling  the  mind  with 
sweet  and  hopeful  thoughts.  When  the  lungs,  vexed  and 
harassed  by  the  dust  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  cruel  east 
winds  of  the  coast,  inhale  the  soft  and  fragrant  breath  of  the 
pines,  how  voluptuous  is  the  sensation  of  rest,  of  perfect  re- 
pose !  How  great  a  blessing  to  suffering  humanity  has  God 
thus  deposited  in  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate  looking  por- 
tion of  his  creation  ! 

The  habits  of  every  house  were  alike  At  sunrise  break- 
fast was  served,  and  the  planters  went  out  to  visit  their 
plantations/  Those  who  owned  estates  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  did  this  every  day  ;  others  at  intervals,  greater  or  less, 
throughout  the  week.  But  whether  he  visited  his  plantation 
or  not,  the  planter  was  generally  on  his  horse,  and  inspected 
those  plantations  which  were  within  an  easy  ride.  Hunting 
also  afforded  the  means  of  passing  the  time.  Deer  and  foxes 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Santee  swamp  would 
sometimes  furnish  a  still  more  exciting  sport  by  offering 
wolves  and  bears  to  the  hunters.  After  the  morning's  ride 
was  over,  the  post  office,  or  the  village  store,  was  the  general 
rendezvous  and  lounging  place.  Hero  politics  and  crops 
were  the  never-failing  topics  of  conversation. 

At  one  o'clock  dinner  was  served.  One  old  lady,  who  died 
in  1848,  never  dined  later  than  half  past  twelve.  A  portion » 
of  the  afternoon  was  always  devoted  to  bleep.  Every  piazza 
was  furnished  wUh  long  benches,  and  these  formed  the  rude 
beds  on  which  the  gentlemen  invariably  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  the  siesta. 

The  siesta  pver,  and  whilst  the  sun  was  still  high  above 
the  horizon,  the  kettle  would  bubble  for  the  evening  refection, 
and  hot  tea  and  cakes  would  be  offered  to  refresh  those 
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whose  heavy  sleep  rendered  some  refreshment  necessary. 
This  early  evening  meal,  of  conrse,  indicated  that  sapper 
would  close  the  labours  of  the  day.  And  now  the  active 
duties  of  the  day  being  over,  and  every  family  having  re- 
freshed themselves  with  tea  or  coffee,  social  life  commenced. 
Every  one  came  to  tea  prepared  either  to  make  or  receive 
visits. 

Bonnets  and  hats  were  articles  of  female  dress  which  were 
entirely  ignored  in  the  Pineville  evening  visits.  In  attire  a 
simple  elegance  prevailed.  Young  ladies  usually  dressed  in 
white  ;  the  aged  were  clad  in  graver  colours.  Visits  were 
unceremonious.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  piazza. 
No  one  ever  expected  to  be  invited  into  the  house,  and  per- 
sons might  spend  a  season  in  social  intercourse  with  the 
people,  without  seeing  the  interior  of  any  house  but  their 
own.  Sometimes  chairs  were  offered  to  the  visitors,  but, 
more  generally,  the  long  benches  with  which  the  piazza  was 
furnished,  were  the  only  seats.  No  refreshments  were  offered 
or  expected.  But  if  any  one  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  the 
experienced  servant  would  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  glasses 
of  the  pure  element  to  satisfy  every  one  present.  For  the 
water  (got  from  wells)  was  cold,  clear,  insipid  and  refresh- 
ing, and  all  seemed  to  sympathise  in  each  other's  thirst. 

But  though  the  visiting  was  done  at  night,  and  the  piazza 
the  reception  room,  the  company  did  not  sit  in  the  dark.  In 
front  of  the  house,  a  fire  of  lightwood  formerly,  in  later 
times  of  pine-straw,  was  kept  constantly  burning.  The  rear 
sons  for  this  practice  were  manifold.  It  diffused  a  cheerful 
light  over  the  otherwise  dark  and  gloomy  lot.  The  soQoke, 
too,  was  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  health ;  and  the  light 
certainly  attracted  night  flies  and  moths  from  the  inferior 
lights  of  the  dwelling.  Around  these  fires  the  children  would 
sport.  Each  little  fellow  would  take  a  pride  in  having  a 
little  fire  of  his  own ;  the  larger  and  more  daring  would 
show  their  courage  by  leaping  through  the  fiames.  Around 
its  cheerful  blaze  time  seemed  to  fly  on  golden  wings.  It 
was  literally  light  to  the  dwelling,  and  a  house  without  its 
yard  fire  appeared  desolate  and  sorrow-stricken.  It  was  the 
daily  task  of  the  hostler  to  collect  materials  sufficient  to  keep 
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the  light  burning  until  bed-time.  By  ten  o'clock  social  life 
was  over,  and  the  repose  of  sleep  sought.  Whilst  the  visitor 
was  preparing  to  return  home,  the  servant  lit  his  lantern,  and 
with  this  simple,  but  necessary  escort,  she  trod  the  streets  of 
the  village  with  as  much  security  as  the  halls  of  her  own 
mansion. 

Hunting,  riding  and  social  visiting,  were  the  several  and 
separate  amusments  of  the  sexes  in  Pineville.  The  chief 
amusement  of  which  they  partook,  in  common,  was  dancing. 
The  languid  city  belle,  who  cannpt  conceive  of  the  exertion 
necessary  to  a  dance  in  summer,  except,  indeed,  under  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  a  watering  place,  may  stare  ;  but 
the  unsophisticated  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  Pineville,  regard- 
ed dancing  as  both  proper  and  natural.  The  month  of 
June  would  be  devoted  to  feeling  at  home,  and  then,  by  way 
of  making  a  start,  the  fourth  of  July  would  be  celebrated  by 
a  ball.  This  first  taste  would  be  followed  by  a  desire  for 
more.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  parties,  simple  and  of 
short  duration,  would  be  arranged  by  the  gentlemen — a  cer- 
tain number,  in  turn,  bearing  the.moderate  expense,  and  act- 
ing as  managers ;  so  as  to  have  one  every  fortnight.  At 
these  parties,  the  company  would  assemble  early,  and  by 
midnight  all  would  be  quiet  As  summer  would  wane,  the 
passion  would  increase.  The  public  assemblies  were  found 
to  be  of  too  rare  occurrence,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients 
would  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  dance. 
If  a  lady  should  put  her  patch-work  quilt  in  the  quilting 
frame,  the  young  ladies  would  go  in  the  evening  to  assist 
in  the  interesting  occupation  of  quilting,  and  the  young  gea- 
tlemen  would  go  to  assist  the  latter  in  threading  their  nee- 
dles. The  rest  may  easily  be  guessed.  In  a  short  time,  the 
quilting  frame  would  disappear,  and  the  young  people  would 
be  found  threading  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Benevolent  lar 
dies,  too,  would  be  importuned,  and  not  in  vain,  to  throw 
open  their  rooms  to  the  young  people.  Private  parties 
would  multiply,  and  the  season  would  close  with  the  Jockey 
Club  Ball ;  and  now,  all  courtships  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  frost  having  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison- 
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house/tbe  village  woald  pour  out  its  inhabitants,  and  be- 
come, during  the  winter  months,  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  simple  or  more  fascinating 
than  those  Pineville  balls.  Bear  in  mind,  reader,  that  we 
we  discussing  old  Pineville  as  it  existed  prior  to  1836.  No 
love  of  display  governed  the  preparations ;  no  vain  attempt 
to  outshine  a  competitor  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Refresh- 
ments were  provided  of  the  simplest. character,  such  only  as 
the  unusual  exercise,  and  sitting  beyond  the  usual  hours  of 
repose,  would  fairly  warrant.  Nothing  to  tempt  a  pam- 
pered appetite.  Cards  were  usually  provided  to  keep  the 
elderly  gentlemen  quiet ;  and  the  music  was  only  that  which 
the  gentlemen^s  servants  could  produce.  The  company  asr 
sembled  early.  No  one  ever  thought  of  waiting  until  bed- 
time to  dress  for  the  ball ;  a  country  dance  always  com- 
menced the  entertainment.  The  lady  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  dancers,  was  entitled  to  call  for  the  figure,  and  the  old 
airs,  Ca  Ira^  Moneytnusk,  Haste  to  the  Weddings  and  Iia  Bdle 
Catharine^  were  popular  and  familiar  in  Pineville,  long  after 
they  had  been  forgotten,  as  dances,  every  where  else.  Ah, 
well  do  we  remember,  with  what  an  exulting  step  would  the 
young  man,  who  had  secured  the  girl  of  his  choice,  exhibit 
his  powers  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  when  his  partner  called 
for  the  sentimental  air  of  La  Belle  Catharine.  How  proudly 
would  he  perform  the  pas  seul  on  one  side  of  the  column, 
while  his  partner  did  the  same  on  the  other ;  how  gracefully 
would  they  unite  at  the  head  of  the  column,  to  cross  hands; 
how  triumphantly  would  he  lead  her  down  the  middle ;  and 
when  the  strain  w€ts  closing,  and  the  leader  commenced 
with  his  bow,  the  prolonged  rest  on  the  final  note,  how  full 
of  sentiment,  of  grace  and  of  courtesy,  was  the  bow  with 
which  he  would  salute  his  fair  lady  !  But  those  are  scenes 
to  be  lived  over  in  thought.  No  untutored  imagination  can 
conceive  them.  They  are  gone  forever.  Even  in  Pineville, 
they  have  become  things  which  were.  Time  can  never  re- 
store them  ;  but  so  long  as  an  old  Pineville  heart  beats,  so 
long  will  be  embalmed,  in  the  most  fragrant  memory,  the 
recollection  of  a  Pineville  country  dance. 
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The  staple  dance  of  the  evening,  was  the  cotillion.  But 
as  this  so  much  resembles  the  modern  quadrille,  it  needs  no 
special  description.  And  now,  when  a  country  dance,  and 
one  or  two  cotillions,  had  gently  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dancers,  the  signal  would  be  given  for  the  exhilarating  reel. 
A  six-handed  reel !  Come  back  for  an  instant,  thou  inexo- 
rable past,  and  bring  again,  before  me,  that  most  fascina- 
ting  of  movements  !  No  lover  now  claims  the  hand  of  his  be- 
loved ;  this  is  no  scene  for  sentiment,  for  soft  whisper,  for 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand.  No ;  this  is  a 
dance.  Your  partner  must  be  a  lively,  merry,  laughter-lov- 
ing girl  ;  brisk,  active  and  animated.  Let  none  venture  on 
it,  but  the  genuine  votaries  of  Terpsichore.  There  is  no 
room  for  affected  display.  You  must  retain  your  self-pos- 
session,  for  the  movement  is  brisk  ;  but  with  self-possession, 
there  is  no  fear  of  awkwardness.  The  reel  is  called ;  the  sets 
are  formed,  three  couple  in  each,  who  generally  agree  to 
dance  together.  The  music  commences,  and  off  they  bound. 
In  rapid  succession,  we  have  the  chase,  the  hey,  the  figure 
of  eight,  right  and  left,  cross  hands,  down  the  middle,  grand 
round,  cross  again,  and  off  the  whole  party  darts  again,  to 
recommence  the  intoxicating  reel.  Has  your  glove  come 
off  T  then  dance  ungloved,  for  you  have  no  time  to  put  it  on 
again ;  the  hands  must  move  as  briskly  as  the  feet.  And  as 
your  pace  quickens  with  intense  delight,  hark  how  the  fid- 
dlers sympathise  with  your  joy!  Their  stamps  become 
quicker — the  music  plays  with  accelerated  time,  and  bows 
and  fingers  move  with  a  rapidity  which  Paganini  might 
envy,  but  could  never  hope  to  emulate.  The  powers  of  en- 
durance are  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  set  after  set  retire 
exhausted.  The  last  set  left,  generally  contains  some  un- 
lucky wight  of  middle  age,  who  ventures,  once  more,  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  the  dance.  Now,  how  wickedly  do  his 
young  companions,  (his  partner,  the  instigator,)  persevere ! 
How  gaily  do  they  strive,  by  keeping  him  on  his  feet,  to 
punish  his  presumption,  in  venturing  among  them.  But 
they  know  not  that  men  of  a  certain  age  possess  powers  of 
endurance  beyond  their  tender  years,  and  after  a  protracted 
eontest,  find  that  they  have  caught  a  tartar.    The  company 
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look  OD,  all  parties  deeply  sympathising,  and  the  young  arc, 
at  last,  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  vanquished. 

The  reel  is  the  offspring  of  the  genuine  love  of  dancing. 
There  are  none  of  the  auxiliary  motives  to  learn  its  move- 
ments. No  room  for  the  gratification  of  vanity  in  the  dis- 
play of  graceful  motion — no  prurient  fancy  to  be  gratified 
by  the  privilege  of  encircling  the  waist  of  a  handsome  girl, 
and  feeling  her  tresses  kiss  your  cheek,  at  every  step  she 
takes  in  the  whirl  of  the  voluptuous  waltz,  or  in  the  lasci- 
vious movements  of  the  Schottisch,  which  we  once  heard  a 
fliend  blunderingly,  but  happily,  call  a  Sottue.  It  is  a 
scene  of  perpetual  motion  and  good  humour.  No  eolemn 
face  may  venture  on  it ;  for  laughter,  gay  and  unconcerned, 
is  its  proper  accompaniment.  No  soft  nothings  can  here  be 
whispered,  for  the  duties  of  the  dance  require  your  constant 
attention  :  no  graceful  it|^uciance  can  be  tolerated,  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  df  others  depend  absolutely  upon 
your  own  good  behaviour,  no  less  than  upon  theirs.  Many 
persons,  thinking  it  too  fatiguing,  have  fancied  that  the 
Virginia  reel  might  be  a  happy  substitute  for  it.  Bat  this 
is  long  and  languid.  It  is  like  diluted  spirits,  substituted  for 
]^re  champagne.  It  languished,  and  in  the  phrase  of  an 
indictment,  languishingly  did  live,  until,  at  last,  it  died  of  its 
own  stupidity. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  always  concluded  with 
the  Bdulanger,  a  dance  whose  quiet  movement  seemed  to 
come  in  appropriately,  in  order  to  permit  the  revellers  to  cool 
off,  before  exposure  to  the  night  air.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  to  secure  a  proper  partner  for  this  dance» 
because,  by  an  old  custom,  whoever  last  danced  with  a  Iady» 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  see  her  home.  And  this  reminds 
us  of  another  peculiarity  of  Pineville  life,  viz :  that  though 
every  family  kept  a  carriage,  nobody  ever  thought  of  re- 
turning from  a  ball  by  any  other  mode  but  on  foot  No  car- 
riage was  ever  seen  in  the  streets  after  dark.  The  servant* 
with  the  lantern,  marshalled  the  way ;  and  the  lady,  escorted 
by  her  partner,  was  conducted  to  her  home.  And,  as  the 
season  drew  towards  a  close,  how  interesting  became  these 
walks  I  how  many  words  of  love  were  spoken !  how  many 
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hearts  saddened  by  the  discovery  of  the  hopelessness  of  an 
attachment !  how  many  persons,  now  living,  whose  destinies 
depended  upon  these  walks !  To  many  a  dancer,  the  b6u- 
lan|j:er  was  a  season  of  consciousness,  of  apprehension,  of 
delight  reined  in,  of  hope  and  of  fear ;  and  there  are  num- 
bers still  living,  in  whose  recollections  a  certain  dance  of  this 
description  will  remain  indelibly  fixed. 

Besides  regular  and  occasional  dancing  parties,  riding  par- 
ties would  be  got  up  to  promote  intercourse  between  the 
sexes ;  for  you  must  know,  gentle  reader,  that  love  became 
an  epidemic  in  Pineville,  just  like  the  fever,  and  that  its  ex- 
acerbations were  always  greatest  when  the  season  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  proprietor  of  a  plantation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  would  invite  the  young  people  to  drive  there 
on  some  afternoon,  and  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  plantation 
life.  Then  every  young  man  hastened  to  secure  a  partner  for 
the  drive ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  in  his  gig,  (for  in 
those  days  gigs  were,  and  buggies  were  not,)  the  happy  party 
would  set  off,  bound  on  enjoyment.  The  amusements,  on  -such 
occasions,  would  be  such  as  spontaneously  suggested  them- 
selves, but  all  was  apt  to  terminate  in  the  dance.  And  some- 
times it  would  happen,  that  the  eager  lover,  grasping  at  his 
opportunity,  would  pop  the  question  on  the  outward  drive, 
and  if  refused,  the  luckless  wight  would  have  to  endure  the 
mortification  of  the  homeward  drive,  iHe-a-tHe  with  her 
who  had  rejected  the  offer  of  his  love.  Oh,  blessed  be  the 
healing  hand  of  time,  which  can  make  the  recollection  of 
even  such  scenes  a  source  of  enjoyment ! 

The  serenade  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  modes  of  paying 
delicHte  attentions  to  a  lady ;  and  those  who  possessed  mu- 
sical skill  frequently  had  their  talents  put  in  requisition  by 
young  lovers.  We  almost  always  remarked,  however,  the 
observance  of  a  sort  of  rigid  impartiality  in  the  performance 
of  this  attention.  If  a  serenading  party  went  out,  every 
young  lady  came  in  for  her  share  of  the  compliment ;  the 
only  distinction  being  observed  was,  that  the  best  airs,  and 
the  longest  time,  were  devoted  to  those  for  whose  favour  the 
entertainment  was  specially  provided. 

The  season  was  always  closed  by  the  races  and  the  Jockey 
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Club  ball.  The  St.  Stephen's  race  course,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Pineville,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  State. 
The  track  runs  oyer  a  level  surface,  and  within  it  is  a  large 
pond,  which,  being  drained  and  kept  clear  of  trees,  affords 
from  every  point  an  undisturbed  view  of  the  horses  through- 
out the  race.  After  the  settlement  of  Pineville,  the  races 
were  established  for  the  end  of  October ;  and,  as  the  season 
is  then  comparatively  safe,  lovers  of  sport  would  there 
meet  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  races,  which 
at  that  time  continued  two  days,  were  ushered  in  by  a  din- 
ner and  concluded  by  a  ball.  About  fifty  years  ago,  dancers 
of  both  sexes,  drew  lots  for  both  places  and  partners,  so  that 
there ' was,  for  the  first  two  sets  at  least,  no  liberty  of  choice; 
but  the  practice  was  discontinued  too  early  for  us  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it,  but  from  tradition.  The  purses  were 
altogether  made  up  by  a  moderate  subscription,  as  no  money 
was  taken  at  the  gates ;  and  though  the  subscription  was 
general,  the  stakes  were  too  moderate  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  professional  sportsmen  ;  so  that,  I  believe,  no  horse  of 
distinction  ever  appeared  on  the  course  between  the  years 
1794  and  1836.  Since  that  time,  the  club  has  been  remod- 
elled, the  time  of  meeting  changed  to  January,  the  subscrip- 
tion increased,'  and  the  club  now  ranks  among  the  most  res- 
pectable in  the  State. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  amusements  in  Pineville,  it 
is  meet  that  we  conclude  by  showing  one  of  their  most  nat- 
ural issues.  Let  us  take  you,  reader,  to  a  wedding.  The  spirit 
of  improvement  has  pervaded  every  portion  of  the  State, 
and  a  country  wedding  differs  now  very  little  from  one  cele- 
brated in  the  city.  A  Charleston  pastry  cook  provides  the 
entertainment,  and  Brissenden's  band  the  music.  The  com- 
pany is  invited  to  assemble  at  a  late  hour,  and  no  one  is  ex- 
pected to  stay  over  to  breakfast.  But  it  was  not  so  in  days 
of  yore.  It  was  not  so  when  we  hailed  as  a  resident  of 
Craven  county.  The  events  of  1886  have  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  society,  and  the  difference  between  the  period 
before  and  that  since  that  epoch,  is  as  great  as  is  generally 
perceived  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Before  the  wedding, 
a  visit  to  Charleston  was  indispensably  necessary.   The  bride 
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elect  could  not  think  of  getting  married,  without  making  in 
person  the  arrangement  of  her  trousseau.    Then,  a  visit  to 
Charleston  was,  by  no  means,  an  every  day  occurrence.    An 
annual  visit  was  common ;  but  there  were  many  who  let 
years  pass  over  without  seeing  the  metropolis.     The  prepar- 
atory visit  being  made,  and  all  arrangements  completed,  the 
day  would  be  fixed  and  invitations  extended.     Several  days 
before  the  wedding,  the  bridesmaids  would  assemble  at  the 
house  of  the  betrothed,  and  to  them  was  committed  all  the 
preparations  for  the  feast.    The  master  of  the  house  furnished 
the  materials,  and  the  busy  and  active  fingers  of  the  brides- 
maids transformed  them  into  cakes  and  confections,  jellies, 
custards,  tarts,  and  all  other  dainties  which  the  occasion  de- 
manded.    The  master  and  mistress  appeared,  as  it  were,  to 
retire  from  the  management  of  the  household,  and  leave 
everything  to  the  control  of  those  young  friends  who  came 
to  attend  their  companion  to  the  sacrifice,  and  to  prepare  her 
for  it.    On  the  evening  appointed,  the  bridegroom  (who  has 
been  denied  the  eniret  to  the  house  since  the  arrival  of  the 
bridesmaids)  arrives,  the  invited  guests  follow,  and,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  the  happy  couple  stand  before  the  priest  and 
receive  the  nuptial  benediction.     And,  as  soon  as  this  is  pro- 
nounced, the  fiddles,  which  are  in  waiting,  strike  up  the  time- 
honoured  air  of  "  A  Health  to  the  Bride."    Friends  and  rel- 
atives crowd   up,  to  ofier  their  congratulations  and  good 
wishes,  and  the  poor  bride  is  at  last  permitted  to  take  her 
seat,  sadly  in  doubt  whether  the  ceremony  itself,  or  the  con- 
gratulations upon  it,  were  the  severer  trial.    Now  the  waiters 
appear  with  tea  and  coflTee,  followed  up  directly  with  wine, 
cake  and  cordials,  and  this  over,  the  dancing  commences. 

The  first  groomsman  opens  the  dance  with  the  bride,  the 
groom  with  the  first  bridesmaid,  and,  by  a  time-honoured 
custom,  the  air  is  "  Haste  to  the  Wedding."  After  this,  the 
dancing  continues  until  near  midnight,  when  supper  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  bride  is  led  into  supper  by  the  first  grooms- 
man. The  supper  table  is  a  bona  fide  supper  table,  arranged 
to  hold  all  the  guests.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
devising  a  suitable  form,  so  as  to  afibrd  the  greatest  accom- 
modation, and  in  decorating  it    Towefs  of  cake,  wreaths, 
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ornaments  of  every  description,  may  be  seen,  while  by  their 
side  an  ample  provision  of  turkeys,  of  ducks,  of  hams,  of 
rice,  and  of  bread,  all  showing  that  it  is  not  a  sham,  nor  de- 
signed to  be  treated  as  such;  wine,  too,  flows  in  abundance; 
in  fact,  the  only  article  which  appears  to  be  scarce,  is  water. 
Toasts  are  drunk ;  jokes  fly  about,  and  all  are  happy,  except 
the  parties  most  concerned,  who  feel  that,  though  happy,  it 
is  too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest. 

After  supper,  the  bride  disappears.  She  is  no  longer  seen 
in  the  festive  hall ;  but  the  music  is  playing,  and  the  dancing 
is  proceeding,  and,  one  by  one,  the  bridesmaids  drop  in,  look- 
ing very  mysteriously,  and  the  dancing  proceeds,  not  the  less 
boisterous  from  being  after  supper ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  el- 
derly folks  drop  ofi*,  and  the  groom  becomes  missing,  and  the 
hours  wear  on  apace,  and  the  dance  becomes  more  languid, 
and  by  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  becomes 
quiet,  and  the  parties  have  sought  their  beds,  to  recover 
strength  for  the  duties  of  the  following  day. 

And  herein  was  exhibited  the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of 
the  planters.  Every  guest  was  lodged  for  the  night.  Beds 
were  arranged  everywhere.  If  the  house  was  too  small, 
some  outbuilding  was  arranged  for  the  occasion.  And,  oh 
reader,  if  you  were  one  of  the  young  men,  you  would  have 
enjoyed  that  night ;  but,  if  you  had  passed  the  flrst  excite- 
ment of  young  blood,  and  were  entertaining  any  vague  con- 
ceptions of  the  blessing  of  repose,  after  a  night  of  revelry, 
you  were  doomed  to  a  cruel  disappointment.  Every  device 
that  ingenious  youth  can  invent,  is  brought  to  disturb  youi 
repose.  Perhaps,  on  entering  your  sleeping  apartment,  you 
find  your  bed  suspended  near  the  ceiling.  If  you  succeed 
in  depositing  your  wearied  body,  you  are  roused  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  gang  of  roistering  visitors,  who  come  to  inquire 
after  your  repose.  Well  I  we  have  had  our  share  of  the 
sport,  and  must  not  repine  if  we  have  had  to  witness  the 
day,  or  rather  the  night,  of  retribution.  In  time,  however, 
even  the  most  restless  spirits  are  exhausted,  and,  by  the  dawn 
of  day,  sleep  comes  to  give  repose  to  your  wearied  brow« 

If  your  lot  gives  you  a  bed  in  the  house,  your  ears  are  sa- 
luted, soon  after  dawn,  by  the  fiddlers  playing,  at  the  door<tf 
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the  naptial  chamber,  the  old  air  of  **  Health  to  the  Bride«^ 
and,  somehow,  it  happens  that  the  groom  is  always  the  first 
stirring  after  this. 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  company  gradually  assemble 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  breakfast  is  announced.  Each 
bridesmaid  presides  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  breakfast 
table,  and  the  scene  here  is  almost  as  hilarious  as  that  of 
last  evening's  supper.  After  breakfast,  the  house  becomes 
quiet  The  gentlemen  mount  their  horses  and  ride  off,  some- 
times to  hunt — at  all  events,  to  take  hearty  and  vigorous 
exercise,  for  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  dispel  the  effects 
of  last  night's  dissipation.  At  two  o'clock,  the  company  re- 
assemble ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  you  will  find  all  the  neigh- 
bours within  visiting  distance,  (which  may  be  twenty-five 
miles,)  who  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  From  the  dinner  table,  the  party  adjourn  to  the 
ball-room,  and  last  night's  scene  is  repeated.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  the  party  disperses,  and  the  young  couple  is 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  bliss. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  citizens  of  Pineville  were 
all  planters.  Unpretending  and  unambitious,  they  never 
sought  distinction  in  the  walks  of  public  life.  We  hope  it 
may  not  be  thought  invidious,  if  we  notice,  among  the  dead, 
a  few  of  those  who  may  be  considered  among  the  notabilities 
of  the  place. 

We  have  had  occasion,  already,  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Capt.  John  Palmer,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  village. 
By  the  maternal  line,  he  was  the  great-grandson  of  Philip 
Gendron,  the  Huguenot  emigrant,  who  has  been  more  than 
once  named  in  this  essay.  His  father,  Mn  John  Palmer,  of 
Gravel  Hill,  was  so  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  success, 
in  the  making  of  turpentine,  that  he  is  known  by  tradition, 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years,  as 
Turpentine  John  Palmer.  Capt.  Palmer  was  an  active  par- 
'  tizan,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  secured  the 
esteem  of  Marion,  who  made  him  one  of  his  aids.  He  was 
a  fine  model  of  a  patriarch.  Benevolent,  his  hand  was  as 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity,  but  no  autocrat  could  be 
fiMire  arbitrary.    No  one  dared  dispute  with  him,  for  his  ar- 
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guments  were  all  ad  haminem ;  bat»  by  appearing  to  ]rield» 
the  weakest  would  gain  their  point  with  him.  He  had  never 
been  indoctrinated  in  the  arts  of  logic  or  rhetoric,  bat  his 
letters,  many  of  which  we  have  seen,  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  clear  good  sense  and  pure  idiomatic  English.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  quality  of  style  b,  by  no  moans,  as 
common  now  as  then,  when  the  means  of  education  were 
not  so  easily  procurable.  After  struggling  manfully  and  sac- 
cessfully  through  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  period,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the  introduction  of  cotton,  he 
died  in  1817,  aged  68  years,  leaving  a  large  number  of  de- 
scendants by  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  him. 

Capt.  Peter  Gaillard  was  another  of  the  founders  of  the 
village.    He  was  several  years  the  junior  of  Capt.  Palmer, 
whose  eldest  daughter  he  married  en  second  noces.    He  pos- 
sessed an  ample  patrimony,  but  in  common  with  other 
wealthy  men,  found,  that  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  precarious  nature 
of  the  Santee  swamp  on  which  his  estates  lay,  bis  wealth 
was  only  a  source  of  expense,  and  ruin  appeared  to  stare 
him  in  the  face.    The  frequency  of  the  freshets  in  Santee 
swamp,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  corn  in  it,  he 
purchased,  about  the  year  1704,  a  tract  of  land  near  Nel- 
son's Ferry,  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating provisions.    In  that  year  Gen.  Moultrie  planted  cot- 
ton on  his  Northampton  estate,  in  the  same  parish.    The 
next  year  Capt.  Gaillard  tried  it  on  his  new  purchase,  the 
Rocks,  and  found  that  the  soil  was  eminently  congenial. 
His  success  (Gen.  Moultrie's  experiment  appears  to  have 
been^  a  failure)  gave  an  impetus  to  the  new  culture,  and  be- 
fore the  year  1800,  cotton  was  the  staple  culture  of  those  two 
parishes.    It  is  about  twenty  years  since  Capt  Gaillard's 
death,  and  perhaps  thirty  since  he  retired  from  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture ;  but  such  was  the  strength  of  his  mind,  the 
correctness  of  his  observations,  and  the  soundness  of  bis 
judgment,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  material  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  the  cotton  culture  since  his 
time.    His  opinions  are  still  quoted  with  respect  by  these 
who  knew  him,  and  those  who  never  enjoyed  that  advan- 
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tage  reverently  embrace  the  traditions  and  ponder  over 
them.  He  was  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  looking  man ; 
one  of  the  last  who  continued  the  use  of  fair-top  boots.  He 
18  said  to  have  been  fond  of  carving  with  his  knife,  and  the 
balustrades  of  his  piazza  bore  testimony  to  this  trait.  Having 
built  a  fine  new  house  on  the  Rocks  plantation,  he  aban- 
doned the  habit,  so  far  as  the  house  was  concerned  ;  but  a 
servant  always  brought  him  a  cypress  shingle  after  dinner, 
on  which  he  would  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  He 
was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife,  the  only  one  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  was  Miss  Porcher,  sister  of  the  late 
Major  Samuel  Porcher.  The  second  was  Anna  Stevens, 
nfe  Palmer,  widow  of  Oneal  Gough  Stevens ;  and  his  third, 
Caroline  Theus,  n^e  Theus,  widow  of  Mr.  Theus,  formerly 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Charleston.  He  left  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  and  his  descendants  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Science  and  humanity  mourned,  in  1817,  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr.  James  Macbride.  He  was  a  native  of  Sumter 
District,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  of  our  late  venerable 
Bishop.  He  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  and,  settling 
in  Pineville,  married  Miss  Eleanor  Gourdin,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Gourdin,  of  that  village.  As  a  physician  be 
was  eminently  successful,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  sound 
judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession.  He 
removed  to  Charleston  to  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  prac- 
tice, but  before  he  had  time  to  reap  any  of  the  promised 
fruit,  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever.  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  are  treasured,  and  to  this  day  quoted  with  respect.  He 
had  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth  ;  in  matters  which  were 
the  subjects  merely  of  conjecture,  subsequent  researches 
have  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  judgments.  His  recreation 
was  Botany.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Elli- 
ott, and  assisted  largely  in  the  preparation  of  the  Botany  of 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia.  Mr.  Elliott  acknowledged  the 
obligation,  and,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  has  paid  a  touch- 
ing and  afiectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  richly 
deserved  his  regard,  and  could  fully  appreciate  his  own  ge- 
27 
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nias.  Dr.  Macbride  left  a  son  and  two  daughters.  His 
widow  survived  him  many  years,  and  was  universally  ad- 
mired for  the  excellence  of  her  disposition  and  the  elegance 
of  her  manners.  His  son  lived  but  to  see  manhood.  His 
daughters  still  survive. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  of  that  terrible  malady  which, 
for  a  time,  depopulated  Pineville,  was  Dr.  John  J.  Couturier. 
He  was  a  native  of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  was  educated  at 
the  Pineville  Academy,  in  which  afterwards  he  served  as  an 
assistant  teacher,  and  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Mac- 
bride.  For  seventeen  years  he  laboured  assiduously  in  his 
vocation,  and  his  zeal,  his  activity,  his  skill,  and  his  unaf- 
fected benevolence,  secured  him  the  love  and  respect  of  a 
large  clientage.  His  income  was  large,  but  hardly  ex- 
ceeded his  expenditure  ;  and  his  friends  would  oAen  urge 
him  to  exact  of  some  of  his  poor  patients  a  moderate  pay- 
ment— if  not  in  money,  at  least,  in  articles  of  country  pro- 
duce, which  would  be  useful  to  him  and  convenient  for  them 
to  spare.  But  he  would  never  consent.  He  looked  for  pay- 
ment in  another  world,  and  would  always  say  that  he  bad  a 
better  paymaster  than  any  of  his  patients  could  ever  be.  He 
died  in  1834.  His  widow,  formerly  Miss  Palmer,  daughter  of 
John,  and  grand-daughter  of  Capt.  John  Palmer,  and  their 
three  daughters,  still  survive. 

Mr.  Charles  Stevens  was  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  Pineville.  Feeling  himself  endowed  with  talents 
which  he  would  not  willingly  permit  to  lie  idle,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  hoped  to  devote  himself  to  the  calling 
of  his  profession.  But  a  cruel  deafness  seized  him,  which 
proved  incurable,  and  forever  destroyed  his  hopes.  Before 
it  bad  become  so  great  as  to  shut  him  out  from  social  inter- 
course, he  spent  two  years  in  the  occupation  of  teacher  in 
the  Pineville  Academy,  and  then  he  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  opened  a  store  in  Pineville,  which,  for  many  years,  fur- 
nished the  planters  with  their  wants,  and  brought  him 
wealth.  His  deafness  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  be 
could  hear  only  when  the  speaker's  mouth  was  applied  to 
his  ear.  And  yet  he  could  always  converse  with  ease  with 
the  members  of  his  family.    Mr.  Stevens  was  an  interested 
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observer  of  politics,  and  on  all  stirring  occasions,  took  such 
an  active  part,  by  means  of  his  pen,  that,  with  his  acknowl- 
edged abilities,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  late  Union  party.  Thoroughly  excluded,  however,  from 
familiar  intercourse  with  men,  he  lived  very  much  in  a  world 
of  his  own  creation,  and  his  views  of  politics  were  better 
adapted  to  a  Uiopia  of  his  own  imagination,  than  to  the  ac- 
tual world.  He  was  universally  beloved  as  well  as  esteemed. 
All  his  influence  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lite- 
rary tastes  of  his  neighbours.  He  died  in  1833.  He  mar- 
ried Susan,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ren6  Ravenel,  and  his  widow, 
a  son  and  three  daughters,  survived  him. 

In  18.>1,  Major  Samuel  Porcher,  the  last  surviving  founder 
of  Pineville,  died,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  Major  Porcher 
-was  educated  in  England,  and  on  returning  home  after  the 
war,  commenced  his  career,  as  an  agriculturist,  on  his  plan- 
tation, Mexico,  in  St.  Stephen's  parish.  In  common  with  all 
other  planters,  his  life  was  a  struggle  until  the  introduction 
of  the  cotton  culture,  when  he  adopted  it,  and  cultivated  it 
with  great  success  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Santee  swamp. 
He  inherited  a  large  estate  in  it,  and  made  numerous  addi- 
tions by  purchase,  all  of  which  he  determined  to  secure  from 
the  freshets  by  means  of  an  embankment.  To  this  work, 
therefore,  he  addressed  himself,  and  resting  his  bank  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Santee  Canal,  he  continued  it  four  miles 
down  the  river,  where  it  now  stands,  the  greatest  result  of 
private  enterprise,  perhaps,  in  the  southern  country.  The 
embankment  is  four  miles  in  length,  its  base  is  thirty  feet,  its 
height  nine  feet,  and  is  is  so  wide  at  the  top  that  two  per- 
sons may  very  conveniently  cross  each  other  on  horseback. 
By  means  of  this  embankment  he  has  reclaimed  the  upper 
portion  of  the  swamp,  which  now  yields  large  crops  of  corn 
and  other  grain.  All  that  is  wanting  to  render  the  work 
thoroughly  successful,  is  a  continuation  by  his  neighbours,  to 
the  next  bluff  or  headland  on  the  river.  If  this  were  done, 
some  of  the  best  lands  in  America  would  be  redeemed  for 
cultivation.    The  major  was  one  of  the  happiest,  the  most 
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amiable  and  tbe  most  popular  men  in  the  state.    At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  married  his  cousin,  Harriet  Porcher,  and 
they  lived  together  more  than  fifty  years.    She  died  in  1843. 
Their  home  was  the  abode  of  elegant  and  of  heartfelt  hos- 
pitality.    In  winter  they  were  rarely  without  guests,  and  at 
Christmas   the  house   seemed   to  overflow  with  coropany, 
consisting  not  only  of  their  numerous  descendants,  but  of 
others  who,  in  return  for  unafl!ected  kindness,  voluntarily 
oflfered  this  grateful  attention.     The  major  was  all  his  life 
subject  to  asthma,  and  he  smoked  incessantly.  He  eschewed 
the  Spanish  tobacco  as  a  nuisance,  but  always  had  on  hand 
a  provision  of  several  thousand   American  segars,  which 
were  made  to  his  order.     He  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
activity,  and,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  managed  his  horse 
with  the  fearlessness  and  dexterity  of  a  youth.     He  had  lived 
so  long  with  his  wife,  that  he  could  hardly  carry  back  his 
thoughts  to  the  time  when  she  was  not  his  companion  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  he  continued  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she  were 
still  alive.     He  never,  like  many  others,  avoided  the  mention 
of  her  name.     On  the  contrary',  be  took  a  positive  pleasure 
in  making  her  the  subject  of  conversation.   Her  sayings  and 
doings  were  spoken  of  as  familiarly  and  as  naturally  as  if 
she  still  remained  at  the  head  of  her  family.     It  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  as   highly  creditable  to  both  employer  and 
overseer,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  overseer,  Mr. 
Samuel  Foxworth,  had  lived  with  him  in  that  capacity  np* 
wards  of  thirty  years.     Two  sons  survive  the  major,  besides 
numerous  other  descendants  by  a  son  and  daughter  whom  he 
survived. 

Mr.  Robert  Marion,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Charleston  District,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Gourdin,  a  mem- 
ber from  the  North-eastern  District,  both  lived  in  Pineville. 
Mrs.  Anna  PejTe  Dinnies,  now  so  favourably  known  in 
American  literature,  was  also,  in  her  youth,  a  resident  of 
Pineville,  and  so  was  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Thomas,  rector, 
formerly  of  the  church  on  Edisto,  afterwards  of  St.  John's, 
Berkley.  John  Gaillard,  who,  so  many  years,  represented 
the  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  Jud^ 
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Gaillard,  were  both  natives  of  St.  Stephen's,  but  never,  I 
believe,  residents  of  Pineville.* 

Among  the  lions  of  Pineville,  was  John  Wall,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  who  lived  there  in  the  capacity  of  factor  or 
general  agent  for  Mr.  Theodore  Gourdin.  He  was  an  old, 
weather-beaten  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  irascibility,  tem- 
pered with  a  large  stock  of  benevolence.  His  predomina- 
ting idea  was,  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  patron.  He 
always  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue^  and  on  Sundays,  would  ap- 
pear at  church  in  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings.  His 
veins,  which  age  had  enlarged,  would  show  themselves 
through  his  stockings,  and  the  irreverent  boys  would  point  to 
them  in  ridicule,  believing,  that,  in  order  to  give  more  dig- 
nity to  his  shrunk  calves,  he  had  stuffed  them  with  paper. 
He  was  useful  to  the  public,  by  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate,  and  when  Mr.  Gourdin's  influence  promoted 
Pineville  to  the  rank  of  a  post  town,  Mr.  Wall  was  appointed 
the  postmaster.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  miser, 
but  we  believe  he  hoarded  only  for  his  patron.  Mr.  Gourdin 
was  a  man  full  of  many  schemes,  which  were  not  very  pro- 
fitable, and  Mr.  Wall  was  said  to  have  been  never  so  happy 


*  Orayen  county  may  enumerate,  among  her  notabilities,  the  notorious  David 
Hines.  This  person  has  been  the  subject  of  two  biographies,  one  of  which  is.  we 
believe,  written  by  himself.  Wo  have  never  read  cither  of  them  ;  but  the  last  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  our  handu,  during  a  disengaged  hour,  we  dtimmed  over  a  few  of 
the  introdactory  pages,  and  found  them  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  He  was  bom  in  8t 
Stephen's  parish ;  his  father  was  a  poor,  but  worthy  and  InofTensive,  man  ;  of  hia 
mother,  we  cannot  bo  certain  of  any  information,  and  choose,  therefore,  to  be  silent. 
He  firdt  appeared  before  tho  public,  as  a  rider  at  one  of  the  Pioeville  races,  when 
being  thrown  from  his  horse,  considerable  interest  was  excited  in  his  behalf.  He 
got  employment  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Maham's,  in  thebmnbhr 
capacity  of  cow-minder,  and  eooo  after,  was  charged  with  the  commisnon  of  & 
forgery,  the  trial  for  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  but  led  the  way  to  a  subse- 
quent extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  has  no  preteusioni' 
whatever,  to  the  title  oi  M.  D.,  which  ho  assumes.  IVe  have  always  considered  ^' 
career  at  a  proof  of  the  extreme  gullibility  of  the  AmeticiD  people.  He  b^s  mB» 
earned,  with  suceess,  the  best  names  in  the  State,  withoat  possessiag  the  maunefif 
the  address,  or  even  the  external  appearance  of  a  gentleman ;  and  he  is  destitute 
of  all  talents,  requisite  for  the  profession  of  a  rogue,  except  that  of  matchless  ef- 
frontery. 
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as  when  bis  patron  was  prevented  from  intermeddling  in  his 
own  business,  by  his  avocations  in  Washington,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  mutual  attachment  of  the  benevolent 
patron  and  the  humble  factor,  reflected  the  brightest  credit 
upon  each.  Mr.  Gourdin  bequeathed  to  him  an  annuity  as 
a  token  of  his  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  but  the  de- 
voted friend  did  not  enjoy  his  munificence.  He  survived  his 
patron  but  a  few  months,  and  appeared  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  lamenting  the  only  man  he  ever  loved. 

Before  we  bring  this  long  and  desultory  sketch  to  a  close, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  appears  to  call  for  some  remarks 
respecting  health  and  disease.  It  was  the  search  after 
health,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Pineville,  and  it  was 
the  prevalence  long  continued,  of  a  fearful  malady,  which, 
in  1836,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 

Whoever  will  consult  Mouzon's  map  of  St.  Stephen's  Dis- 
trict, and  compare  it  with  the  aspect  which  a  map  of  the 
same  region,  if  now  constructed,  would  present,  will  na- 
turally inquire,  to  what  causes  such  a  melancholy  contrast 
is  to  be  attributed.  In  the  palmy  days  of  this  parish,  the 
fourteen  miles  of  road,  which  we  described  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sketch,  as  leading  from  the  canal  to  the 
church,  passed  in  sight  of  upwards  of  twenty  plantations. 
And  such  is  the  depth  of  the  swamp,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  its  valuable  lands,  that  many  more  were  to  be 
found  in  the  interior  which  were  not  seen  from  the  road. 
The  fit*st  cause  of  this  desolation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quency and  the  irregularity  of  the  freshets  in  the  Santee 
river,  which  have  reduced  the  garden  of  the  state  to  an  ab- 
solute wilderness.  A  few  of  the  names  on  Mouzon's  map, 
are  extinct;  but  the  greater  part  may  still  be  found  in  St 
John's  Berkley,  between  Monck's  Corner  and  the  Eutaw 
Springs.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  culture,  the 
lands  of  this  last  parish  were  held  in  very  little  esteem. 
Mr.  Philip  Porcher  had  four  sons,  to  whom  he  left  planta- 
tions, and  he  was  accustomed  to  lament  the  lot  of  him  who 
had  only  a  place  in  St.  John's.  That  was  the  only  son  who 
was  not  compelled  to  quit  his  patrimony.     The  three  others, 
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who  were  left  to  the  inheritance  of  Santee  lands,  were  all 
obliged  to  abandon  them,  and  seek  in  St.  John's  the  means 
of  making  cotton. 

How  far  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country  may  have  con- 
tributed to  its  depopulation,  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  insalubrity  of  our  climate   has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.     Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
we  readily  accommodate  ourselves  to  a  given  standard  of 
health,  and  scarcely  desire  any  improvement  on  it.    The 
tone  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  others,  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  metropolis,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  Charleston  has  im- 
proved, does  that  of  the  surrounding  country  appear  to  have 
deteriorated.     We  have  seen  letters  written  from  Somerton 
plantation,  in  midsummer,  1725,  in  which  the  writer  sp<faks 
of  having  retired  thither  from  the  insalubrious  climate  of 
Charleston.     We  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Webb  say, 
that  when  a  child,  he  was  carried  from  Charleston  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eutaw,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     And 
it  was  a  common  practice,  for  the  late  Mrs.  Plowden  Wes- 
ton, and  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Mazyck,  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  every  midsummer,  to  the  plantation  of  their  brother, 
Mr.  Philip  Porcher — a  great  inducement  then,  being  a  re- 
treat from  the  summer  heat  of  the  city,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxuries  of  plantation  life  at  that  season.    This  gen- 
tleman died  on  his  plantation,  on  Santee  swamp,  in  1800,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy.     At  one  period  of  bis  life,  he 
had  lived  in  Charleston,  but  for  several  years  he  resided  en- 
tirely on  his  plantation;  and  we  have  often  heard  it  said,  that 
though  within  six  miles  of  the  village,  and  having  built 
houses  there,  for  several  of  his  children,  he  never  sawPine- 
ville.     Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
is  said  to  have  spent  forty  years  without  once  quitting  his 
plantation.     It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  inquiry, 
what  was  the  state  of  public  health — what  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  settlement  of  Pineville,  and  at  what  price. 

The  bane  of  this  parish,  like  that  of  every  portion  of 
America,  south  and  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  was,  and  is, 
the  intermittent  fever  of  the  autumnal  months.      This, 
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whea  of  frequent  occurrence,  beconoes  habitual,  is  attended 
with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  and  a 
general  prostration  of  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical  man.  This  disorder  was,  perhaps,  not  more 
malignant  in  St.  Stephen's  than  elsewhere;  but  nature  had 
kindly  furnished  an  asylum  wherein  the  ague-stricken  pa-. 
tient  might  breathe  in  safety — recover  from  his  malady,  and 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  both  of  mind  and  of  body. 
This  asylum  is  the  pine  land.  Here  is  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  intermittent  fevers. 

But  this  exemption  is  purchased  at  a  price  which  is  often 
fatal.  In  proportion  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  is  the 
danger  attending  exposure  to  one  less  healthful.  And  the 
price  of  exposure,  is  not  merely  a  simple  and  teasing  inter- 
mittent ;  but  a  fever,  sharp,  severe,  dangerous  and  frequently 
fatal.  Few  kinds  of  fever  can  be  named  more  dreaded  by 
the  people  of  Charleston,  than  the  fever  which  is  there  found 
under  the  name  of  country  fever ;  and  yet,  we  have  often 
heard  Dr.  Couturier  declare,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  case 
of  it  in  the  whole  range  of  his  extensive  practice.  Equally 
dreaded  and  equally  fatal  is  the  myrtle  fever,  of  Sullivan's 
Island  ;  and  yet,  no  where  do  we  jSnd  a  higher  enjoyment  of 
health,  than  in  Charleston  and  on  the  Island,  the  seats  of 
these  dreaded  enemies.  These  are  the  price  which  the  peo- 
ple pay  for  exposure,  and  a  price  of  the  same  kind  is  exacted 
everywhere  else.  So,  when  the  people  of  Pineville  wonU 
be  alarmed  by  the  visitation  of  a  hot  and  agonizing  fever, 
which  threatened,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  to  terminate  £ei- 
tally,  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  would  have  no 
ailments  of  a  more  alarming  character  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  of  the  climate.  Now,  so  highly  do  we  valne 
the  sensation  of  perfect  health,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we 
would  run  the  risk  of  incurring  even  a  worse  penalty  than 
country  fever.  But  any  violation  of  the  condition  of  its  en- 
joyment— that  is,  any  exposure  at  improper  seasons,  and  under 
unfavourable  circumstances-nrenders  one  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  endure  the  penalty.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  even  when  no  violation  had  been  offered  to  the  ooadir 
tions,  not  osly  Pineville^  but  every  other  pine  land,  has  pre- 
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sented  sporadic  cases  of  fevers.  There  are  persons  so  sen- 
sitively and  ridiculously  alive  to  the  reputation  of  a  place 
for  health,  that  no  case  of  fever  can  occur  without  the  cause 
being  diligently  investigated  ;  and  this  ascertained,  how  friv- 
olous soever  it  may  be,  the  poor  patient  is  allowed  to  die  as 
soon  as  he  may.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  frivolous  are 
the  causes  which  are  sometimes  gravely  assigned  and  be- 
lieved. Thus,  we  remember  when  the  first  case  of  yellow 
fever  made  its  appearance  in  Charleston,  in  1839,  it  was 
said  that  the  young  man,  its  victim,  had  neglected  to  provide 
himself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  towels  on  going  to  the 
bath,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  spend  some  time  in 
damp  clothes.  It  never  occurred  to  these  good  people,  that 
if  such  a  trivial  neglect  could  produee  such  fatal  conse- 
quences, it  would  argue  a  deadliness  of  climate,  which 
ought  to  make  every  one,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  abandon 
it  at  once  and  forever.  And  we  could  not  but  remember 
how,  when  a  school  boy,  we  used  to  run  two  miles  to  Ma- 
ham's  mill  pond,  and  on  Saturday,  spent  the  whole  morning 
there  in  the  luxurious  bath,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  a 
luxury  in  the  shape  of  a  towel,  beyond  our  ordinary  handkeiv 
chiefs.  The  truth  is,  that  diseases,  fevers  particularly,  come 
from  Grod  ;  to  what  end,  we  know  not  precisely,  but  a  good 
one,  we  may  be  certain.  If  there  were  no  fevers  provided 
for  us,  we  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  means  of  quit- 
ting this  world ;  and  it  is  worse  than  usele!^  to  speculctte 
upon  the  causes  which,  in  every  case,  and  we  believe  we  may 
say,  in  any  case,  generate  this  disorder. 

A  pretty  extensive  observation  has  convinced  us,  that  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes  of  fever.  We  have 
seen  overseers  living,  year  after  year,  in  the  rice  fields  of 
Cooper  river,  in  the  uninterrui>ted  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health.  These  instances  are  too  common  to  he  marked  as  ex-^ 
captions.  We  have  generally  observed  that  those  overseer* 
are  lecutt  sickly,  who  are  required  t^  spend  their  summers  on 
the  plantation.  We  have  known  others,  who  preserved  their 
health  until  they  resorted  to  the  pine-lands.  In  such  cases, 
OUT  r€^iofH»le  of  the  cause  is  this :  The  overseer  must  be  on 
the  plantation  late  in  the  evening,  and  early  in  the  momitigi: 
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If  he  lives  on  the  plantation,  he  has  no  occasion  to  rise  be- 
fore his  usaal  hour  ;  if  he  retires  to  a  pine-land,  he  mast  ab- 
stract from  sleep  that  portion  of  time  >vhich  is  occupied  in 
going  to,  and  returning  from,  the  plantation.  Now,  the 
summer  nights  are  very  short,  and  though  one  may,  withoat 
inconvenience,  dispense  with  a  half-hour's  sleep,  on  any  given 
occasion,  yet  this  trifling  amount  tells  in  the  aggregate,  and 
the  climate  has  full  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  exhausted 
body.  As  a  general  rule>  too,  the  overseers  are  generally 
more  healthy,  whether  living  on  plantations  or  in  pine-lands, 
than  men  of  the  same  class,  living  on  their  own  pine-land 
farms.  A  more  generous  diet  enables  them  to  resist,  more 
effectually,  the  effects  of  the  climate ;  and,  we  believe,  that 
any  planter,  who  keeps  a  good  table,  and  enjoys  it  in  mod- 
eration ;  who  will  not  drink  too  much  wine,  or  other  stima- 
lating  liquors;  and  who  will  not  suffer  his  spirits  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  ominous  croakings  of  his  friends,  may  pass 
the  summer  on  his  plantation,  if  not  in  perfect  health,  at 
lea^t,  with  no  visitation  more  fearful  than  the  intermittent 
fever  of  the  climate.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  Rutledge  spent 
the  summer  of  1800  on  Accabee  plantation,  and  his  family 
enjoyed  perfect  health.  In  1630,  when  the  yellow  fever 
raged  in  Charleston,  and  the  citadel  was  full  of  pestilence. 
Major  Parker  removed  his  family,  in  midsummer,  to  the 
Martello  towers,  and  they  all  enjoyed  perfect  health  there. 
Other  cases  may,  without  much  trouble,  be  enumerated,  all 
going  to  prove,  not  that  the  climate  has  changed,  as  oar 
people  so  rashly  assert,  but  that  the  city  has  become  more 
healthful,  and  that  our  people  have  a  greater  fear  of  fever 
than  formerly.  The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is  not 
the  remittent  fever,  which  proceeds,  by  rapid  stages,  to  a  fa- 
tal crisis,  but  the  slow  and  lingering  intermittent.  As  we 
have  before  said,  it  is  the  repetition  of  these  attacks  which 
breaks  down  the  man.  They  tell  fearfully,  too,  upon  chil- 
dren, who  have  not  the  strength  to  bear  up  against  their  rav- 
ages. They  get  ague  oakes,  and  smiles  and  laughter  no 
longer  play  about  their  little  faces,  and  they  know  nothing 
of  the  joys  and  sports  of  childhood,  and  their  melancholy 
oountenances  prey  upon  your  spirits,  as  you  behold  their  list- 
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less  tawny  faces ;  and,  at  last,  God,  in  his  mercy,  takes  them 
to  himself,  and  they  trouble  this  world  no  more.  It  is  the 
child,  therefore,  who  has  special  cause  to  bless  the  benevo- 
lence which  provides  the  pine-lands.  There,  they  feel  the 
balmy  air,  as  it  kisses  their  cheeks,  and  it  seems  the  breath 
of  God,  inviting  them  to  be  happy,  and  laughter  and  childish 
glee  fill  the  air  with  their  hopeful  and  heart-reviving  sounds. 
And  let  not  the  carping  critic  point  to  the  tomb-stones  which 
cluster  about  the  cemeteries  of  our  country,  and  show  how 
many  have  died  in  childhood,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood^ 
even  under  the  favouring  influence  of  the  pine-land  air.  Re- 
gard not  their  death.  That  is  the  debt  of  nature.  But  look 
to  their  lives.  If  they  were  happy  in  life,  there  is  little  to  be 
regretted  in  their  death.  But  we  must  return  to  Pineville. 
Though  seasons  would  occur,  in  which  sickness  and  death 
would  make  their  appearance  in  forms  more  appalling  than 
usual,  yet  there  was  generally  this  consolation,  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  equally  the  subject  of  the  visitation. 
Thus,  in  1817  and  in  1819,  the  village  was  clad  in  mourning, 
but  disease  and  death  were  making  hurried  strides  every- 
where else.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  usual  appliances  for 
preserving  the  public  health  were  adopted.  The  ponds  were 
drained,  the  ditches  kept  open,  trees  encouraged  to  grow, 
yard  fires  kept  up  every  night,  and,  when  the  village  had  en- 
tered upon  its  fortieth  year,  its  inhabitants  fondly  hoped  that 
it  was  the  abode  of  as  much  health  as  Providence  deigns 
award  to  man.  It  was  in  autumn,  1833,  that  the  first  cases 
of  that  malady  occurred,  which  drove  away  the  people.  A 
gentleman,  we  believe  it  was  Mr.  John  Ravenel,  was  sick. 
The  season  was  uncommonly  dry,  and  the  swamps  exhaled 
ofl!ensive  vapours ;  his  daily  rides  led  him  by  one  of  these, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  its  exhala- 
tions. But,  he  was  not  alarmingly  ill.  His  fever  appeared 
to  intermit,  and  men  began  to  inquire  whether  fever  and  ague 
was  to  be  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  village.  And  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  him  by  any  ties  of  intimacy,  almost, 
perhaps  quite,  forgot  that  he  was  sick,  when,  suddenly,  a  ru- 
mour flies  through  the  village,  that  he  is  dying.  And  it  was 
even  so.    The  insidious  fever,  after  amusing  his  victim  for 
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some  days,  and  lalling  his  friends  into  a  fatal  sense  of  secu- 
rity, suddenly  seized  him  with  a  rigour  so  intense,  that  neither 
the  patient^s  strength  could  resist  it,  nor  mortal  skill  success- 
fully oppose  it,  and  before  the  hot  fit  could  come  on,  he  ^^as 
dead.  Another  case,  of  a  similar  character,  occurred,  and 
the  people  gratefully  welcomed  the  benignant  frost, 
which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  their  prison-house.  The  next  summer,  1834,  the 
fever  returned ;  and,  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  summers; 
it  continued  its  ravages,  until  the  most  sanguine  became  de- 
sponding, and  the  village  was  almost  totally  deserted. 

And,  as  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  fearful  visita- 
tion, so  health  again  mysteriously  returned  to  its  ancient 
abode.  By  slow  degrees,  the  deserted  houses  again  received 
their  tenants.  Men  began  to  forget  their  former  terrors,  and 
returned ;  and  Pineville  is  again  the  abode  of  a  number  of 
planters.  The  prestige  of  its  ancient  fame  still  remains,  to 
give  it  a  sort  of  metropolitan  character  over  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Pinopolis,  Eutawville,  New  Hope,  and  others, 
which  have  sprung  up,  like  ancient  colonies,  cherishing  the 
sacred  fires  from  the  hearth  of  the  maternal  state.  It  justly 
boasts  of  its  delicious  shades,  of  its  clear,  cool  and  refVeshing 
water,  but  it  no  longer  claims  a  monopoly  of  health.  And, 
while  other  villages  flourish  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  com- 
munication with  Charleston  has  become  more  easy,  the  sense 
of  isolation,  which  once  gave  its  people  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic, no  longer  is  felt,  and  they  have  become  cosmopolitan. 
The  old  tiroes  have  gone,  never  to  return ;  and,  it  is  to  call 
back  the  memory  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  our  life,  and  of 
the  two  which  followed  our  accession  to  manhood,  that  we 
have  made  this  humble  attempt  to  depict  scenes  which, 
though  perhaps  faded,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

F.  A.  P 
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Art.  VI. — Mr.  Evbrett  and  the  Cuban  Question. 
Correspondence  on  the  Proposed  Tripartite  Convention 
relative  to  Cuba.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1853. 

When,  at  intervals  too  short  for  the  sorrowing  calculation 
of  a  bereaved  nation,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  and  Webster,  were 
withdrawn  forever  from  the  public  councils,  the  heart  of  the 
whole  country  testified  the  sincerity  of  a  genuine  sorrow. 
And  well  it  might,  for  God  had  rarely  endowed  those  three 
minds  to  whose  influence  he  had  for  near  half  a  century 
committed  the  fortunes  of  the  continent.  Their  opinions  had 
been  the  creeds  of  great  parties — their  decisions  had  become 
the  enacted  law  of  a  vast  empire — every  exercise  of  their 
intellects  was  claimed  as  a  proud  illustration  of  the  national 
mind,  and  thefr  words  have  passed  as  a  rich  inheritance  to 
the  people.  For  of  their  eloquence,  exerted  as  it  was  in  sup- 
port of  the  highest  political  truths,  and  in  defence  of  the 
gravest  political  interests,  it  may  be  truly,  and  for  the  coun- 
try happily  said,  that 

<<  When  the  stream 

Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  passed  away, 

A  ooDsdousness  remained  that  it  bad  left 

Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts 

That  shall  not  die  and  cannot  be  destroyed.'' 

Bat,  in  the  first  outburst  of  the  national  grief,  a  feeling 
was  expressed  not  only  unmanly  in  itself,  but  unjust  to  the 
real  greatness  of  the  very  men  whose  loss  it  deplored.  Men 
spoke  as  if  the  mind  of  the  country  was  diminished — as  if 
accustomed  to  lean  on  such  strong  arms  for  support,  the  un- 
sustained  step  of  the  nation  must  be  henceforth  faltering 
and  unequal.  But  surely  if  these  great  men  acted  out  fully 
the  purpose  of  their  lives  this  could  not  be ;  for  it  is  the  chief- 
est  privilege  of  real  greatness,  that  it  lives  neither  in  itself  nor 
for  itself.  And  the  benefit  of  its  great  men  to  any  nation, 
particularly  to  a  nation  governed  by  popular  sympathies 
and  expressing  itself  in  popular  action,  is  that  the  intellects 
of  such  men  become  in  time  so  popularly  diffused  as  to  be 
new  elements  of  strength  in  the  national  character ;  so  that 
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even  after  the  perishable  body  has  been  removed  from  its 
seat  of  glory  and  honour,  the  mind  still  lives  enduringly, 
and  speaks  in  the  maturer  wisdom  and  loftier  purpose,  and 
intenser  activity  of  succeeding  generations;  like  some  great 
tree,  whose  falling  leaves  have  annually  returned  rich  nour- 
ishment to  the  field  it  beautifies,  and  which,  in  the  fullness 
of  its  age,  falls  back  into  the  earth  only  to  reinvigorate  the 
soil  for  a  fresher  and  stronger  growth.  The  highest  evidence 
then  that  our  great  men  have  not  lived  in  vain,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  meet  those  questions  of  national  concera 
which  they  have  left  to  us  for  settlement,  and  the  character 
of  those  successors  whom  the  nation  may  select  to  guide 
their  actions  to  wise  and  just  conclusions.  This  test  can  be 
applied,  even  at  present,  to  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  our  national  history.  Mr.  Webster,  the  last  of  the 
great  triumvirate,  died  in  the  midst  of  difficult  and  unsettled 
questions.  During  the  last  months  of  his  natural  and  official 
life,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  U.  States  had  become  very 
complicated.  We  had  made  a  rash  and  unjust  issue  with  Peru 
in  reference  to  the  Lobos  Islands — the  irritating  difierences 
between  England  and  ourselves  as  to  the  fisheries,  had  been 
again  excited  into  vexatious  activity ;  and  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion, perplexed  and  delicate  in  its  simplest  relations,  was 
seriously  complicated  by  Spanish  folly,  and  the  impertinent 
interference  of  France  nnd  England.  In  this  vexed  condi- 
tion of  our  afi*airs — with  but  a  few  months  of  remaining 
and  decreasing  power — and  in  the  presence  of  passionate 
domestic  differences  hardly  composed,  Mr.  Everett  was 
called  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  To  accept  it  at  all  re- 
quired courage  and  sacrifice,  for  where  was  the  apparent 
opportunity  for  either  large  usefulness  or  lasting  fame  ?  And, 
if  accepted,  the  safest  and  easiest  course  of  administration 
would  have  naturally  been  a  close  devotion  to  the  largo 
arrears  of  the  office  business  of  the  department — a  worthy 
and  commendable  task,  but  one  little  calculated  to  repay 
hard  labour  with  high  reward. 

Under  that  sense  of  duty  which  is,  after  all,  the  safeM  and 
highest  motive  for  public  action,  Mr.  Everett  accepted  the 
invitation ; — and  although  much  of  the  history  of  his  short 
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administration  must  remain  for  years  baried  in  the  archives 
of  the  government,  yet  enough  was  transacted  in  the  popu- 
lar eye  to  secure  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  republic, 
and  an  honourable  place  in  his  country's  history.  The  Pe- 
ruvian question,  which  at  one  time  seriously  compromised 
the  character  of  the  government,  was  settled  with  justice  to 
others  and  a  sound  regard  to  our  own  interests.  The  con- 
troversy with  Spain,  springing  out  of  the  ill-judged  conduct 
of  the  Cuban  Captain-General  in  relation  to  Purser  Smith, 
of  the  Crescent  City,  was  honourably  and  promptly  adjusted. 
And  both  of  these  questions,  which  at  one  time  so  angrily 
excited  the  public  mind,  passed  quietly  out  of  popular  sight; 
and  confident  of  their  wise  solution,  Congress  never  even 
called  for  the  papers  recording  their  settlement.  Other  mat- 
ters of  scarcely  less  importance — such  as  the  difficulty  in 
Greece — were  put  in  train  for  fair  and  easy  arrangement,  and 
the  business  of  the  department  was  relieved  from  its  trouble- 
some accumulations,  and  improved  in  its  details.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  fishery  question  were  not  finally  settled,  nor 
the  provisions  of  a  reciprocal  treaty  definitely  determined, 
but  we  may  fairly  add,  only  for  want  of  time  ;  for  it  most  be 
recollected  that  the  only  point  which  has  been  hitherto 
gained  in  this  protracted  and  tedious  negotiation,  was  gained 
by  Mr.  Everett  during  his  mission  to  England.  The  opening 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  conceded  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr. 
Everett,  in  1845,  was  a  decided  diplomatic  advantage,  for 
our  fishermen  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  bay,  while,  as  the 
representative  of  the  government,  Mr.  Everett  avoided  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  on  which  rested  the  British  claim 
to  close  it.  And  but  for  the  miserable  fickleness  of  our  di- 
plomatic system,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  same  point 
might  have  been  obtained  with  regard  to  all  the  other  outer 
bays ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  were  ready  to  concede 
it,  and  had  so  communicated  to  the  colonial  governments^ 
when  Mr.  Everett  was  recalled  and  the  matter  dropped. 
And  it  most  fortunately  happened  that  this  very  important 
fact  was  denied  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  of  Aug. 
10,  1852,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  furnished  Mr.  Webster, 
but  led  unanswered  up  to  Mr.  Everett's  entrance  into  office. 
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Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Everett,   id  Ue 
despatch  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  December  4,  1852,  (a  copy  of 
which  was  left  with  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary  for 
Foreign   ASairi,)  reviwed  the  whole  state  of  the   fishery 
question,  and  proved  conclusively  the  disposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  of  that  date  to  concede,  as  to  the  outer  bays,  the 
same  rights  admitted  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
thus  materially  strengthening  the  position   of  his  govern* 
ment  for  the  consequent  negotiations.     If  the  record  of  Mr. 
Everett's  services  as  Secretary  of  State  closed  here,  his  brief 
term  of  office  would  have  been  honourably  and  usefuli3'  em- 
ployed ;  for  the  questions  referred  to  above,  required  in  their 
settlement  taCt,  knowledge,  ability   and  energy ;  and,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  and  harassing  routine  of  daily  office 
business,  would  have  tasked  the  mind  and  strained  the  effort 
of  any  statesman,   with  ampler  time  and  more  confirnied 
power.    But  it  was  Mr.  Everett's  good  fortune  to  have  a 
higher  duty  imposed  upon  him.     He  was  called  on  perempto- 
rily to  defend  the  principle  of  the  country's  past  growth,  and 
indicate  the  scope  and  tendency  of  its  future  policy.     For 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  great  rival  empires  of  Eu- 
rope formally  demanded  an  explanation  of  our  conduct — 
threatened  to  coerce  our  action,  and  called  upon  us  to  modify 
our  policy  with  a  view  to  their  interests  and  in  deference  to 
their  jealousy. 

The  signal  ability  with  which  he  discharged  this  duty,  and 
the  great  importance  of  the  subjects  which  entered  into  the 
discussion,  have  given  more  than  ordinary  significance  to  ^tbe 
correspondence  on  the  proposed  tripartite  convention,  relative 
to  Cuba  ; "  and  Mr.  Everett's  famous  letter  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  chapter  in  our  di- 
plomatic history.  To  understand,  thoroughly,  Mr.  Everett's 
position,  a  brief  sketch  of  our  foreign  policy  is  necessary. 

In  reviewing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
natural  to  divide  our  diplomatic  history  into  three  periods— 
from  Washington  to  Jefierson,  from  Jefferson  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr^  Monroe,  and  from  that  declaration  to  the  present 
day.  This  division  is,  qf  course,  to  some  extent,  arl^itraiy; 
but  still,  ccurrect  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  general,  and 
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rather  desultory,  discossion.  Bat,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  or  the  great  practical  questions  of  oar  early  history — the 
North-eastern  boundary,  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Rights  of  Neu- 
trals— only  one  has  been  settled,  and  that  very  recently, 
while  the  two  others  are  now,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
our  independence,  still  open,  it  will  be  evident,  that  such  a 
discussion  should  be  considered  merely  the  convenient  chap- 
ters of  a  long  history.  When  we  say,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferences as  to  neutral  rights  are  still  unreconciled,  we  must 
not  be  considered  as  meaning,  that  the  positions  of  the  par- 
ties to  that  controversy  remain  as  they  were.  For,  while  there 
is  no  formal  diplomatic  record  of  a  decision,  the  final  result 
cannot  now  be  varied,  by  any  ordinary  human  contingency. 
The  uniform  language  of  every  administration,  the  immense 
development  of  the  national  resources,  and,  above  all,  the 
temper  of  the  people — jealous  in  watching,  and  prompt  in 
maintaining,  their  rights — will  never  again  admit,  even  the 
implied  doubt  of  a  discussion  on  our  maritime  rights. 

Each  of  the  periods  above  referred  to,  may  yet  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  illustration  of  a  special  condition  of  public 
necessities,  and  as  the  natural  manifestation  of  an  indepen- 
dent principle  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  inauguration  of  Gen, 
Washington's  administration,  was,  in  many  respects,  anoma- 
lous. It  was  a  transition  leading  to  a  great  change,  and  re- 
quired an  activity  of  diplomatic  life,  that  has  not  since  been 
either  necessary  or  possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  had  not,  abruptly,  cut  all  connection 
with  Europe,  and,  as  the  colonial  policy  of  the  great  mari- 
time states  had  always  been  considered  questions  of  Euro- 
pean concern,  the  powers  of  the  old  world  did  not,  at  first, 
recognize  the  extent  of  that  independence.  They  still  fan- 
cied themselves  directly  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  anxious,  therefore^  to  establish  a  more  di- 
rect communication  with  the  government,  than  they  have 
since  maintained.  And,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  admission 
of  an  American  minister,  into  an  European  congress,  would 
have  appeared  a  more  natural  diplomatic  proceeding  in  1788 

than  it  would  in  1820. 
28 
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Again :  There  espsted^  at  that  time^  in  Europe,  an  exag^e* 
rated  idea  of  the  immediate  importance  of  American  com- 
merce. It  was  a  time  when  great  interests  were  aboat  to 
take  the  place  of  great  men,  but  while  they  were  still  felt 
through  the  action  of  governments,  rather  than  in  their  own 
strength.  Governments,  therefore,  everywhere  strove,  by 
treaties,  to  secure  commercial  advantages,  and  the  correspon* 
dence  of  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  then  representing 
the  country  abroad,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation 
of  the  constitution,  bears  testimony  to  the  anxiety  of  many 
maritime  powers  to  conciliate  and  secure  these  supposed  ad- 
vantages. The  indissoluble  commercial  connection  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  had  not  then  establiahed  it- 
self, and  the  general  idea  was,  that  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  had  broken  up  an  old  and  rich  commerce,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  were  to  be  obtained  by  early  and  liberal  con- 
ventions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  treaty  with  France  was  one  of  mn- 
toal  guarantees,  and  many  of  its  clauses  were  open  to  inte^ 
pretations,  involving  the  United  States  in  the  stormy  and 
changeful  politics  of  that  unhappy  empire.  The  eiroom- 
stances  of  France  soon,  indeed,  compelled  her  to  insist  upon 
that  construction  of  the  treaty  most  favourable  to  her  bellig- 
erent interests,  and  General  Washington  was  plunged  into  a 
harassing  controversy,  both  with  England  and  France.  The 
task  of  General  Washington  wa3,  in  negotiating  commeroial 
treaties,  to  avoid  political  engagements ;  and  in  carrying  ont 
faithfully  such  treaties  as  «had  already  been  negotiated,  to 
shun  all  action  that  might  compromise  the  neutrality  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  his  object  was,  to  establish,  by  his 
diplomacy,  what  he  had  already  achieved  by  his  arms— the 
perfect  independence  of  the  United  States :  not  their  isolation 
from  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  but  the  right  to  determine 
for  themselves,  how  far  their  interests  were  compromised  by 
European  politics,  and  how  far  they  would  permit  them- 
selves to  be  made  parties  to  any  European  agitation.  Situ- 
ated as  were  the  European  states,  they  were  not  always  ar- 
biters of  their  own  interests,  and  there  existed  a  strong  dis- 
position to  apply  the  rule  of  their  conduct  to  the  new  repab- 
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He,  ftnd  compel  a  participation  in  a  common  fat^.  To  resist 
this  pretension,  and  thus  perfect  the  work  of  the  revolution, 
was  neither  an  easy  nor  safe  achieyement.  But,  had  the 
United  States  then  succumbed  to  France,  the  real  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  would  have  been  long  postponed.  With* 
out  a  iSxed  policy,  with  a  limited  and  enemy-bounded  terri- 
tory, and  enfeebled  by  radical  political  dissension  at  home,  it 
is  almost  impossible  now  to  realize  the  extent  of  our  peril. 
And  had  foreign  powers  been  allowed  to  obtain  commanding 
influence  in  the  national  counsels,  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  diminished — its  interests  mutilated,  and 
our  national  existence  must  have  dragged  its  slow  way,  from 
a  sickly  and  crippled  infancy,  to  a  maimed  and  dependent 
manhood.  Fortunately  for  us,  however,  sustained  by  wise, 
informed  and  firm  counsellors,  Washington  succeeded,  even 
against  a  strongly  excited  popular  prejudice,  in  establishing 
the  perfect  national  independence  of  the  country.  And  to 
have  effected  this,  as  they  did,  without  war,  and  in  face  of 
the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  new  government,  is  the  crown- 
ing  glory  of  those  great  men,  whose  arms  enfranchised  an 
empire,  whose  wisdom  created  a  constitution,  and  whose 
steadfast  sagacity  inaugurated  a  national  life  of  unbroken, 
and  almost  fabulous  prosperity.  Honoured  be  their  memo- 
ries. The  severe  simplicity  of  Jay's  antique  virtue — the 
subtle  and  eloquent  reasoning  of  Jefferson's  wonderful  intel- 
lect— ^the  broad  and  ample  sweep  of  Hamilton's  national 
pride — the  impetuous  and  abounding  patriotism  of  the  elder 
Adams — but,  above  all,  the  calm,  sure  judgment  of  him,  in 
whose  majestic  presence  even  these  men  bowed.  In  death, 
as  in  life,  apart  from  the  rude  tumult  of  popular  passion,  and 
yet  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love  and  hope,  close  to  the  heart 
of  that  great  State,  the  inspiration  of  whose  high  renown 
nourished  his  youth  and  nerved  his  manhood,  He  lies,  whose 
dust  makes  holy  ground.    His  monument,  have 

^  No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  reared." 

But  as  the  student  of  the  world's  fertnnes  looks  down  upon 
this  mighty  empire,  with  its  tributary  oceans,  and  sees  its 
irast  extent  geuuned  with  Ibe  eiviliEed  beanty  of  a  thousand 
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cities,  and  peopled  with  untiring  millionsy  under  whooe  < 
ergy  its  rivers  roll  down  gold — its  forests  vanish,  and  its 
fields  burst  into  luxuriant  harvests,  while  art  and  scieaoob 
laws  and  commerce)  protect,  direct,  refine  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  their  unstinted  labour — ^history  exclaims,  **  QuaeriM 
mtmumentum?  circumspice.^ 

With  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  opened  a  new  state  of 
affairs.    The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  its  gradual  in- 
crease, had  demonstrated  that  its  natural  channels  could 
neither  be  created  nor  changed  by  treaty  stipulations,  and 
the  idea  of  the  importance  of  treaty  connectioiMi  with  Ame- 
rica had  lost,  in  Europe,  much  of  its  original  force.     The 
progress,  too,  of  the  great  revolution  which  convulsed  the 
old  world,  until  181$,  was  fast  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
European  powers.    And  during  this  period  of  unequalled 
importance  and  excitement,  it  became  very  clear,  that  the 
interests  of  the  new  republic  were,  and  for  some  time  must 
be,  entirely  disconnected  from  the  ruling  interests  of  the  Eu- 
ropean confederacy.    The  revolution  having  given  us  an  in- 
dependent national  existence,  and  the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Adams  having  vindicated  our  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  national  action,  it  remained  for  Mr.  Jefiferson 
and,  his  successors  to  complete  this  work.    So  long  as  the 
United  States  were  bounded  by  the  territories  of  France  and 
Spain,  they  were,  at  any  time,  subject  to  foreign  and  extrin- 
sic influences,  and  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  consequences 
of  political  action,  not  always  proceeding  from  their  own 
interests.    And  the  full  independence  of  no  maritime  conn- 
try,  could  be  considered  established  in  face  of  the  belligerent 
pretensions  of  the  European  nations,  during  this  period,  most 
extravagantly  pressed,  and,  so  far  as  force  went,  most  pow- 
erfully;^supported.    The  two  leading  ideas,  therefore,  of  this 
second  stage  of  our  foreign  policy,  were,  first,  the  necessaiy 
territorial  extension  of  the  United  States,  which  would  leave 
their^independence  of  action  uninfluenced  by  the  neighbon^ 
hood  of  European   colonies ;  and  next,  the  recognition  of 
their  equal  right  to  the  great  maritime  prerogatives  of  as 
independent  and  commercial  people.    As  far  as  eircam- 
stances  permitted,  the  first  was  carried  out  in  the  purchaie 
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of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  and  the  second  developed  in 
the  long  controversy,  terminating  in  the  "wnx  of  1812.    And 
though  this  war  did  not  effect  a  technical  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  of  neutral  rights,  yet  it  was  a  declaration 
that  no  infringement  upon  our  full  equality  of  maritime 
privileges  could  be  ventured,  without  instant  war  with  a  na- 
tion that,  by  a  brilliant  series  of  naval  achievements,  had 
manifested,  at  least,  its  ability  to  hold  its  own.    With  this 
period,  the  minority  of    the  United    States    terminated. 
The  necessary  conditions  of  an  active  and  healthy  life  were 
fulfilled,  and  the  United  States  stood  before  the  world  with 
their  territories  compact — their  national  interests  clearly  de- 
fined, and  their  political  intelligence   alert,  practised,  and 
ready  for  the  exigency  of  any  future  question.     During  the 
period  of  their  probation  they  had,  more  than  once,  been 
forced  to  submit,  without  being  convinced.     The  two  chief 
conventions  of  our  early  history — the  treaty  of  Jay,  and  that 
of  Ghent — were  necessary,  but  undeniable  compromises  of 
our  rights.    For,  though  ably  negotiated,  and  under  the  cir- 
camstances,  wise  in  their  conclusions,  they  did  not  put  at 
rest  the  questions  they  were  intended  to  settle,  and  they  did 
without  dl  sguise,  abandon,  in  their  progress,  the  ultimata 
upon  which  their  transaction  was  originally  based.     They 
must  be  considered  rather  as  saving  protests  in  a  time  of 
weakness,  in  behalf  of  principles  reserved  for  future  appli- 
cation, in  a  time  of  coming  strength.     With  this  period, 
also,  the  founders  of  the  republic  withdrew  from  participa- 
tion in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation.     They  had  laboured  fear- 
lessly and  faithfully,  through  the  dangers  of  the  war — through 
the  darkness  and  despondency  of  the  confederation — through 
the  perplexed  and  hazardous  discussions  of  the  convention. 
With  rare  courage,  and  temper  and  wisdom,  they  had*  laid 
broad  the  foundations  of  a  great  country,  and  with  singular 
good  fortune,  had  been  permitted  to  perfect  the  government 
which  they  had  initiated.    For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  men  who  framed  the  constitution  were  allowed 
to  administer  it ;  and  having  thus  created  its  infancy,  and 
moulded  its  youth,  they  retired,  one  after  another,  from  the 
scenes  of  their  great  achievements,  leaving  to  a  new  gene- 
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ration  the  responsibility  of  its  mature  manhooiL  Bat,  as  if 
to  consecrate  with  the  grace  of  their  final  benediction,  its 
foremosl^  step,  it  was  granted  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  last  of  tlw 
venerable  company,  by  his  famous  declaration,  to  ina^gi^ 
rate  the  real  and  vigorous  commencement  of  our  national 
life.  From  the  date  of  this  declaration,  our  foreign  policy 
has  taken  a  higher  tone,  and  expressed  itself  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic development.  To  this  period  belong  the  settlement 
of  the  French  claims,  so  vigorously  negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives 
— the  North-western  treaty,  so  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Webster — the  Oregon  question,  adjusted  by  Mr.  McLane, 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
active  resolution  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  growth  and  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  the 
progress  of  the  Cuban  question,  from  its  first  inception  to 
that  stage  in  its  history  in  which  it  was  placed  by  Mr  Eve- 
rett's letter  to  Lord  John  Russell.  For,  parallel  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  policy,  as  just  sketched,  and  ilkis- 
trating  its  progressive  changes,  from  the  period  of  oar  ear- 
liest history,  our  relations  with  Spain  have  grown  in  ioopor- 
tance  and  difficulty. 

From  the  time  of  the  revolution  onward,  our  relations  with 
Spain,  although  never  actually  hostile,  have  always  been  un- 
easy. The  Spanish  government  never  really  sympathised 
with  the  spirit  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  was  governed 
in  its  conduct,  during  the  whole  struggle,  by  a  selfish  and 
cautious  policy.  When  independence  was  achieved,  Spain's 
great  anxiety  was  to  limit  our  territorial  pretensions,  and 
close  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  against  the  enterprising 
invasion  of  our  western  commerce.  Directly  and  indirectly* 
her  interests  crossed  ours,  and  her  diplomacy,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  interfered  vexatiously  against  our  purposea 
The  feeling  was  natural.  Mr.  Adams,  early  in  his  mission  to 
England,  pointed  out  the  necessary  consequences  to  Spain, 
of  what  must  be  our  West  Indian  policy.  Turgot  had  placed 
on  record  his  opinion,  that  the  complete  abandonment  of 
Spanish  colonial  empire,  was  the  inevitable  conseqii^nce  of 
our  independence.  And  D'Aranda  had  suggested  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  the  only  means  of  prevention,  the  very 
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scheme  which,  nearly  a  half  century  after,  when  these  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled,  Chateaubriand  endeavoured  to  execute, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Gradually,  but  surely,  however, 
the  work  of  time  was  done.  First,  the  Mississippi  was 
opened,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  resistance ;  then  the  United 
States  absorbed  Louisiana,  against  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  Spain  ;  and,  finally,  Florida  rounded  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  carried  its  power  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
sea.  While  her  colonial  territory  was  thus  falling  away, 
the  domestic  afiairs  of  Spain  were  confused  beyond  her  own 
control.  Acting  as  the  instrument  of  the  holy  alliance,  and 
as  representative  of  its  principles,  France  invaded  Spain, 
subdued  a  people  who  made  no  resistance,  and  re-established 
the  royal  authority  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  palace  of  the  Escu* 
rial.  It  would  be  irrelevant  here,  to  discuss  the  facts  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain.  Once  achieved, 
however,  there  sprung  from  the  European  question,  in  which 
the  United  States  had  no  concern,  another,  in  which  they,  of 
necessity,  felt  a  deep  interest.  During  the  confusion  of  all 
authority  in  Spain,  her  South  American  colonies,  left  to 
themselves,  and  forced  to  contrive  governments  in  self-defence, 
had  become,  what  Chateaubriand  aptly  called,  republics  in 
spite  of  themselves — (republiques  malgr^  elles).  Satisfied 
with  their  experience,  they  resolved  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence into  which  they  had  been  accidentally  driven. 
Spain,  however,  even  in  her  weakness,' refused  to  recognise 
their  existence,  and  strove  feebly,  but  resolutely,  to  force 
them  back  under  the  old  rule.  When,  therefore,  by  the  arms 
of  France,  and  the  attendant  counsels  of  the  holy  alliance^ 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  relieved  from  its  constitutional  du- 
ress, and  its  policy  made  to  harmonise  with  the  European 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, resulting  from  the  condition  of  Spanish  afiairs,  was  : 
What  must  be  done  to  the  colonies  ?  The  only  course  con- 
sistent with  the  political  theories  of  the  holy  alliance,  as 
practically  illustrated  by  the  invasions  of  Naples,  Piedmont 
and  Spain,  was  to  bring  back  the  colonies,  by  force,  under 
the  Spanish  authority.  And  this  would  seem,  fro^m  the  pro- 
elamation  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  the  language  of 
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Coant  Pdzzo  de  Borgo,  to  have  toeen  the  original  intention. 
It  was,  however,  soon  abandoned  by  France,  at  leasts  as  im- 
practicable. The  policy  of  France,  as  represented  by  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaabriand,  was  subtle  and  ingenioos.  An  En- 
ropean  congress  was  to  be  summoned,  colonial  deputies  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  France,  acting  as  mediator,  would  pre- 
sent a  plan  of  independence,  based  on  the  old  relations  ex- 
isting between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  mediator  would 
have  said  to  the  colonies:  You  desire  that  Spain  should  re- 
cognise your  independence.  Well,  Spain  and  Europe  will 
recognise  it,  when  you  have  established  yourselves  und^ 
constitutional  monarchies,  with  Bourbon  cadets  as  kings,  a 
form  of  government  which  suits  your  climate,  your  habits, 
your  scattered  population,  and  your  extended  territory.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  compromise  would  have  been  urged, 
the  example  of  Holland  quoted,  as  it  had  been  quoted  to  the 
United  States,  early  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  a  doubtful  existence  and  a  recognised  nation- 
ality, eloquently  amplified.  To  Spain,  the  mediator  would 
submit  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  forcible  recovery  of  the 
colonies — ^the  real  independence  they  had  achieved — and  the 
increased  strength  of  a  family  compact,  sustained  by  the 
Bourbon  majesties  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  While  the  opposi- 
tion of  England  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  combined  strength 
of  European  opinion,  and  her  own  jealousy  of  the  commer- 
cial aggrandisement  of  the  United  States.  To  carry  out  this 
scheme,  Spain  was  to  address  to  the  European  powers,  most 
especially  including  England,  an  invitation  to  form  a  con- 
gress on  her  affairs,  and,  should  England  still  refuse  to  meet 
the  congress  on  a  question,  not  essentially  European,  and  af- 
fecting her  more  directly  commercially  than  politically,  then 
Chateaubriand  determined  to  complicate  the  European  and 
colonial  questions,  by  holding  Cadiz  in  permanent  possession 
as  a  set-off  to  Gibraltar,  and  thus  compel  England  to  meet  a 
congress,  to  settle  one  class  of  questions,  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  force  on  the  consideration  of  the  other.*     This 


*  The  laoguage  used  here ,  is  the  langfiiage  of  Ohateaubriand  himaelf,  in  his  i 
•OBdespatcheei  scarcely  altered,  in  order  to  condeose  and  eonneet  the  sepaiste  pas- 
sages. As  to  Cadiz,  see  despatches  to  M.M.  Jalnra  and  Poligoac,  pp.  87S,  975, 
309,  voL  ly  Congre9  de  Venme. 
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scheme  of  Bourbon  monarchies  was,  as  we  have  said,  only  a 
reprodaction,  under  altered  and  unfavourable  circumstances, 
of  Count  D'Aranda's  plan,  suggested  as  early  as  1776.  A 
new  element  was  now  introduced  into  political  history,  which 
disturbed  this  clever  calculation.  In  all  this  policy,  neither 
France  nor  her  allies  seem  to  have  regarded  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  Chateaubriand  expressly  rejected  their  in- 
terference, because,  having  already  recognised  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  they  had  no  further  interest  therein. 
And,  in  1824,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Polignac,  their  minister  to 
England,  he  said,  in  relation  to  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  **  1  have  seen  the  debates  on  the  slave  trade.  It 
is  ridiculous  enough  to  say,  that  the  United  States  are  the 
second,  or  one  of  the  first,  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 
They  have  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  dozen  brigs  and 
frigates.  A  fig  for  such  gasconade.^'  In  case,  however,  of 
the  complete  failure  of  this  scheme,  and  a  necessary  aban- 
donment of  the  Spanish  colonies,  France  reserved  to  herself 
the  right  to  consult  her  own  interests,  by  a  full  recognition 
of  their  independence  and  commercial  treaties. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  from  the  session  of  the  con- 
gress of  Verona,  had  manifested  great  and  growing  uneasi- 
ness at  the  prospect  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain.  She 
considered  its  principle  false,  its  consequences  dangerous ; 
but,  as  according  to  Mr.  Canning,  peace  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  her  policy,  she  merely  stood  aloof  in  manifest,  but  in- 
active discontent.  But  whatever  necessity  might  prevent 
her  interference  in  Spain,  she  was  determined  that  if  Spain 
must  be  conquered,  it  should  be  "  Spain  without  the  Indies." 
The  colonies  belonged  to  England's  commerce,  and  there,  at 
least,  she  could  intervene  with  power — and  profit.  Before, 
therefore,  the  ^French  army  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  on 
81st  March,  J  823,  Mr.  Canning  addressed  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  in  Pari?,  a  despatch,  in  which  he  says — 

'^Wiih  respect  to  the  South  American  provinces,  which  had  thrown 
off  their  aUegianoe  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  time  and  the  course  of  events 
appeared  Babstantially  to  have  decided  their  separation  from  the  mother 
••■ntiy,  although  the  formal  recognition  bj  his  majesty  of  those  pro- 
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▼inoeft  as  indepeiHkDt  states,  might  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  varioas 
external  drenmstanoes,  as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satsflMtory  pio- 
gress  in  each  state  towards  a  regular  and  settled  f>rm  of  govenment. 
^pain  had  long  been  apprised  of  the  king's  opinions  on  tUs  aabfeet 
Disdaimingy  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  any  intention  of  appr^natoig 
to  himaelf  the  smallest  portion  of  the  late  Spanish  poeaessioDs  in 
rica,  his  majesty  was  satisfied  that  no  attempt  wonkl  be  made  by  Fn 
to  bring  under  her  dominion  any  of  these  possessions,  either  by 
quest  or  cession  from  Spain."*" 

'  This  despatch  has,  by  the  historian  of  Mr.  Canning's  po- 
litical life,  been  interpreted  as  an  intimation,  "  that  if  Eng- 
land abstained  from  opposing  by  hostilities  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  French  troops,  she  would  not  allow  of  any  foreign 
force  being  employed  to  re-subjugate  the  Spanish  colooiea^'' 
This  is  certainly  not  the  necessary  construction  of  the  de»> 
patch,  and  its  plainest  meaning  is  simply  a  protest,  in  ad- 
vance, against  the  colonial  aggrandisement  of  Franoe. 
There  is  room  enough,  in  the  phraseology,  for  more  than  one 
''mutual  arrangement"  of  the  Spanish  colonial  queaiioD. 
The  French  invasion,  however,  proceeded,  and  every  thing 
indicated  success.  Once  triumphantly  achieved,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  English  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nial question  became  threatening — Spain  subjugated — and 
the  continental  alliance  firm,  to  carry  out  the  English  policy 
would,  in  all  probability,  cost  a  war.  Now  Mr.  Canning's 
objects  had  been  two — the  one,  to  avoid  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  England  of  war,  and  the  other  to  obtain,  in  the  re* 
cognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  an  indemnification  for  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain.  If,  therefore,  the  only  resok 
he  obtained  was  war,  just  when  French  success  had  conp 
solidated  and  strengthened  the  continental  alliance,  and 
when  it  would  deprive  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies of  all  its  commercial  value  and  consequent  political 
importance,  Mr.  Canning's  policy  would  have  been  a  palpa- 
ble and  mortifying  failure.  With  this  progress  of  French 
arms  and  uncertainty  of  French  policy  before  him,  Mr. 
Canning  turned  to  the  United  States.    In  August  and  Sep- 

*  Btapleton't  Cafiniog,  vol.  11,  pp.  18, 19.    Leeni't  ADoilmire  Historiifiis.  1811. 
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tember,  of  1823,  he  requested  several  intenriews  with  Mr. 
Rash,  then  Minister  from  the  United  States,  in  London.  Ex- 
jriainkig  the  views  of  Eingland  to  be— 1.  That  she  considered 
die  recovery  of  the  colonies  to  be  hopeless.  2.  That  the 
recognition  of  their  independence  was  a  question  of  time 
and  circumstances.  3.  That  England  was  not  disposed  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  arrangement  between 
the  colonies  and  mother  country  by  amicable  negotiation. 
4.  That  she  aimed  at  the  possession  of  no  portion  of  the 
colonies  for  herself  5.  That  she  could  not  see  the  transfer 
of  any  portion  of  them  to  any  other  power  with  indifference, 
he  suggested — 

^  That  if  the  United  States  acceded  to  such  news,  a  declaration  to 
that  effect,  on  their  part>  concurrently  with  England,  would  be  the  most 
^bctual  and  least  ofiensive  mode  of  making  known  their  joim  disap- 
probation of  existing  projeets ;  that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  put  an 
ttid  to  all  the  jealousies  of  Spain  with  respect  to  her  temaining  colo- 
nies, and  to  the  agitation  prerailing  in  the  colonies  ^emselves,  by  show^ 
ing  that  England  and  the  United  States  were  determined  not  to  profit 
by  enoouraging  it"* 

Mr.  Canning  enforced  the  propriety  of  this  just  policy  by 
arguments  which,  perhaps,  are  worth  repeating  at  this  day. 

'*  The  question  was  a  new  and  complicated  one  in  modern  ^^Burs.  U 
waB  also  full  as  much  American  as  European,  to  iay  no  nwn.  It  con- 
eemed  the  United  States  under  aspects  and  interests  as  immediate  and 
commanding  as  it  did,  or  could  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  They 
were  the  first  independent  power  established  on  that  continent,  coid  now 
confessedly  the  leading  power.  They  were  connected  with  Spanish 
America  by  their  position  as  with  Europe  by  their  relations,  and  they 
also  stood  connected  with  these  new  states  by  political  relations.  *  * 
*  Were  the  great  political  and  commercial  interests  which  hung  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  new  continent  to  be  canvassed  and  adjusted,  in  this 
hemisphere,  without  the  co  operation  or  even  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  ?  Were  they  to  be  canvassed  and  adjusted,  he  would  even  add, 
without  some  proper  understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Oreat  Britain,  as  the  two  chief  commercial  and  maritime  states  of  both 
worlds  rf 

«  Rush's  Retideoce,  412.  t  Rush,  432. 
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And  proceeding  farther,  he  added  that — 

"If  a  ooDgress  be  in  fact  assembled  on  the  affiun  of  I^Mmiah  Ame- 
rica, I  shall  aak  that  you,  as  the  representatiTO  of  the  United  Stales  ai 
this  court,  be  invited  to  attend  it;  and  if  70a  should  not  be  invited,  I 
shall  reserve  to  myself  the  option  of  determining  whether  or  not  Gnsi 
Britain  will  send  a  representative  to  it  *  *  *  Should  yon  be  in- 
vited and  refuse  to  go,  I  shall  still  reserve  to  myself  the  same  optica; 
so  you  see  how  essential  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  that  tbi 
United  States  should  not  be  left  out  of  view,  if  Europe  shonld  deter- 
mine to  take  cognisaDce  of  the  subject."* 

This  policy  was  ingenious,  but  scarcely  ingenuous.  The 
reciprocity  of  political  action  was  delusive,  and  under  Ae 
appearance  of  great  frankness  and  disinterestedness,  were 
concealed  important  diplomatic  advantages.  The  United 
States,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  already  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  new  republic.  That  independence  waa^ 
indeed,  but  a  fresh  application  of  the  principle  of  the  revo- 
lution, namely — ^that  whenever  a  colony  had  so  far  devd- 
oped  a  national  life,  as  to  act  upon  the  commercial  or  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  world,  it  was  entitled  to  its  independence, 
and  other  nations  had  a  right  to  negotiate  with  it  and  it 
alone,  concerning  their  mutual  interests.  And  having  thm 
acknowledged  their  independence  upon  a  recognised  princi- 
ple of  international  law,  the  United  States  could  make  no 
compensating  arrangements  as  the  reward  of  that  recogni- 
tion.  The  position  of  England  was  different.  She  had  not 
recognised  the  Spanish  colonies^ — she  was  at  liberty,  under  a 
changed  attitude  of  the  continental  powers,  to  refuse  their 
recognition,  and  could  at  any  time  use  them  as  elements  in 
a  new  arrangement,  either  with  Spain  or  the  continental  al- 
liance. Not  only  so,  but  she  could  sell  her  recognition  for 
certain  commercial  advantages,  which  would  counterbalance 
French  influence  in  the  mother  country  itself.  The  fear  of 
Mr.  Canning  was,  that  France  and  her  allies  should  make 
recognition  of  the  colonies  a  cause  of  war.  If,  therefore, 
he  could  induce  the  United  States  to  join  him  in  a  declaia- 

•  Idem,  455. 
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tion  that  no  interference  would  be  permitted  on  the  part  of 
the  holy,  alliance  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  he  would 
have  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  war,  and  still  be  at 
liberty  to  drive,  both  with  Europe  and  the  colonies,  his  own 
bargain,  for  either  recognition  or  rejection  of  the  colonial 
pretensions.    Although  Mr.  Rush  seems  to  have  put  more 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Canning's  intentions  than  they 
deserved,  he  acted  with  prudence  and  skill.    He  declined 
acceding  to  any  such  joint  declaration,  unless  Mr.  Canning 
would  prepare  its  publication  by  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.    Such  a  proposition, 
which  only  would  have  been  real  reciprocity  of  action,  dis- 
turbed Mr.  Canning's  policy ;  for  a  joint  recognition  would 
have  been  no  indemnification  to  England  for  the  French  in- 
fluence in  Spain,  and  would  have  rendered  impossible  the 
vain-glorious  boast  in  which  he  afterwards  summed  up  his 
Spanish  policy,  that  "  he  had  called  the  new  world  into  ex- 
istence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."    This  recognition 
Mr.  Canning  refused,  not  only  because  it  ran  counter  to  the 
object   he  hoped  to  attain,  but  because,  while  these  confe- 
rences between  himself  and  Mr.  Rush  were  in  progress,  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  France  relieved  his  just  apprehen- 
sions, and  left  him  free  to  regulate  his  own  course  as  to  the 
colonies.    These  conferences,  which  commenced  in  August, 
were  "  substantially  terminated,"  as  Mr.  Rush  says,  in  No- 
vember. 

In  August  and  September,  Mr.  Canning  was  anxious  and 
pressing.  Not  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  proposi- 
tion, or  properly  speaking,  not  at  all  relishing  the  equivalent 
which  Mr.  Rush  so  wisely  attached  to  his  consent,  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  come  to  a  new  and  fuller  understanding  with 
France.  Whether  the  fact  of  the  proposed  joint  action  of 
Engla^id  and  the  United  States,  had  been  discreetly  inti- 
mated to  France,  or  whether,  if  communicated,  it  had  any 
influence,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1823,  a  conference  was  had  between  Mr. 
Canning  and  Prince  Polignac.  In  that  conference^  Prince 
Polignac  declared  explicitly,  that  his  government  thought 
that  the  reduction  of  Spanish  America,  to  its  old  condition 
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of  rabjection  to  Spain,  was  hopeIoB»-^t]utt  it  disavowed  all 
diflpositioQ  to  use  the  unsettled  state  of  aflSsdrs  in  the  eolo- 
nieSy  or  the  present  influence  of  France  with  Spain,  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  Spanish  colonies^  or  to  obtaio 
any  exclusive  advantage  for  itself— that  France,  like  Eaf- 
land,  would  be  glad  to  see  an  amicable  arrangement  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  colonies,  and  would  be  content  to  be 
placed  with  England,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favovred 
nation ;  and  that  she  renounced  all  idea  of  acting,  by  fiofee, 
agaiiMSt  the  colonies — {Lesur^s  Annuaire  Hutorique^    1834«) 
With  the  communication  of  this  memorandum,  ended  tbe 
conferences  between  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Canning.     Tbis 
memorandum,  as  published,*  does  not  contain  the  passage  to 
which  Mr.  Rush  refers,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
following  language : 

**  In  the  course  of  the  psper,  on  the  British  tide,  theie  is  a  aolict 
taken  of  the  interest  which  the  United  States  hsve  in  tbe  qneslioB. 
This  is  met  on  the  part  of  France,  by  a  declaration,  that  she  does  ooi 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  our  views  on  the  subject.  The  notiee  of 
the  Umted  States,  is  in  that  part  of  the  British  paper,  which  relaiei  to 
the  assembly  of  a  congress  in  Europe." 

Why  it  should  be  omitted,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  difficnlt  to 
say.  That  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  appears,  not  only 
from  Mr.  Rush's  despatches,  but  from  the  following  letter  of 
Chateaubriand  to  Prince  Polignac,  6th  November,  1823 : 

^  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  how  that  minister  (Mr.  Osb- 
ning)  could  talk  about  the  IJDited  States.  Has  he  forgotten  that  they 
recognised  last  year,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  independence  of  certaiD 
Spanish  colonies,  and  that  they  are,  in  consequence,  no  further  inter- 
ested, and  altogether  aside  of  this  question  {par  consequent  deMkr- 
eeees  et  tout  a  fait  hors  de  la  queitMn!^)r^Congr€9  de  Verone.  tome  11,  p. 
809. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
follow  outthe  details  of  this  negotiation.    At  the  conference 

•  Sitplstos't  Cmami^hmafB  Aoasa'rd  HItMtifps. 
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referred  to^  Mr.  Canning,  (whether  strengthened  or  not^  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  inevitable  support  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion,)  used  language  far 
etronger  than  the  despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  He  found 
that  the  views  of  France  were  not  so  contrarient  to  British 
policy,  as  might  have  been  supposed ;  and  differing  merely  as 
to  the  propriety  and  policy  of  an  European  congress  on 
colonial  affairs,  the  United  States  were  not  further  neces- 
sary to  his  scheme,  and  the  American  ambassador  was  no 
more  consulted.*  Mr*  Rush,  however,  had  communicated 
freely  with  his  government ;  and  in  December,  1823,  the 
President,  in  his  message,  made  what  is  now  known  as  the 
famous  Monroe  declaration.  Historians  may  differ  as  to  its 
influence,  but  the  following  strong  language  of  Vicomte  de 
Chateau,  is  on  record.  On  Feb  17, 1824,  in  a  letter  to  Mens. 
de  Rayneval,  he  says : 

''Ifr.  Canning  has  declared,  <u  the  Preridcnt  of  the  United  States 
has  done^  that  he  denies  the  right  of  foreign  powers  to  interfere  with 
armed  hands  in  the  a&irs  of  the  colonies.  Whether  this  declaration 
18  founded  in  right  or  not — whether  it  he  rash  or  not — ^war  is  the  result 
if  Europe  intervenes.'* 

And  he  thus  proceeds  to  deduce  a  policy  of  peace.  The 
Spanish  colonies  were  finally  recognised  by  both  England 
and  France,  but  there  are  one  or  two  facts  established  in 
this  history,  important  to  the  United  States,  as  elements  in 
their  future  policy. 

And,  first,  England  did  not  ''call  into  existence  the  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  For,  in  the  first 
place,  had  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  been 
solely  the  work  of  English  diplomacy,  it  would  have  weighed 
nothing  in  the  adjustment  of  the  European  balance  of  power. 
How  was  the  balance  disturbed  by  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain  ?    Not  by  any  territorial  aggrandisement,  or  by  any 

*  It  is  ■omewhat  nognlar  that  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  glYee  in  his  poUtieal  life  of 
Mr*  CanniDg,  an  elaborate  accoant  of  Mr.  Canning's  Spanish  American  Policy,  and 
who  lefers  in  vtiry  oomplinieQtary  langaage  to  Mr.  Rush,  ihoold  have  careAiUy 
eau^ted  Mr.  Rnifa's  pnpoeition  to  Mr.  Canning,  for  the  reeogoStioB  of  the  coloniea. 
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monopolizing  extension  of  commercial  •  influence.    It  oon- 
sistedin  the  fact  that,  by  an  armed  intervention,  one  of  tlie 
powers  of  Europe  was  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  conti- 
nental alliance,  to  which  England  was  not  a  party ; — that 
English  interests  and  opinions  were  put  aside,  in  a  question 
of  general  European  concern ;  and  that  the  power  which  had 
subdued  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  reconquered  France 
for  the  Bourbons,  at  the  expense  of  the  Peninsula  and  War 
terloo,  was  no  longer  allowed  to  predominate  in  Enropesa 
counsels.    And  this  not  a  threatened  consequence,  but  a  pos- 
itive, practical  result.    Now,  such  a  policy  might  be  retalia- 
ted or  punished,  if  England  should  hold  the  adequate  power 
in  the  future.    The  predominance  of  England  might  be  re- 
covered, but  the  loss  was  a  political  loss,  and  the  gain  by  a 
recognition  of  the  colonies,  was  a  commercial  gain.    The 
results  of  the  two  policies  were  too  different  in  kind,  to  be 
set  off*  against  each  other,  as  compensating  equivalents.  For, 
against  the  known  sentiments  of  England,  Naples,  Pied- 
mont and  Spain  had  been  invaded  and  subjected,  while  all 
that  England  did  was,  to  recognise,  after  these  successes  ob 
the  other  side,  the  independence  of  colonies  who  had  achieved 
their  own  freedom,  and  had  been  already  recognised  by  the 
leading  power  of  that  system,  into  which  their  future  na- 
tionariife  entered.    And  England  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  this  in  face  of  a  violent  or  stesidy  opposition. 
For,  in  the  second  place,  while  France  was  anxious  to  nego- 
tiage  a  modified  independence  for  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
preferred  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  arranged  with  the 
nu>ther  country,  she  never  made  the  independence  of  the  col- 
onies an  indispensable  or  essential  part  of  her  European  pol- 
icy.   Chateaubriand  would  have  desired,  as  a  completer  tri- 
umph, to  have  adjusted  this  question  on  his  own  principles, 
and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  willing  to  diplomatize  for 
victory.    But  he  never  intended  to  press  the  point  to  an  open 
conflict,  and  his  language  to  M .  de  Serre,  describes  the  whok 
scope  of  his  policy  as  finally  developed  : 

* 
"'  You  are  right  about  the  oolonies.    (16  No?.  1824.)     Thej  wO 
bring  on  no  war,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  wish  it,  and  tkil 
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the  continent  which  makes  so  much  noise  about  theories,  would  not 
second  us,  even  if  we  wished  to  support  them  by  force  against  England. 
The  colonies  then  will  be  separated,  and  our  declaration  at  Verona  has 
put  us  in  the  best  position  to  profit  by  this  separation.  We  foresaw  the 
event,  and  have  made  it  understood,  that  we  will  not  sacrifice  our  intw- 
ests  to  our  political  theories.  The  only  point  is,  that  the  recognition  be 
not  too  pron^pt,  and  that  it  be  well  ascertained  that  there  exist,  in  Amer- 
ica, governments  capable  of  making  and  keeping  treaties.  On  this  sub- 
ject, England  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  our  relations,  on  both  sides, 
are  most  amicable." — Congrea  de  Verone^  ii,  362. 

If  this  be  true,  and  there  is  ample  corroborative  evidence, 
where  is  either  England's  single  action,  or  indemnifying  suc- 
cess ?  Against  the  wish  and  policy  of  England,  France  in- 
vades and  subdues  Spain  ;  and,  if  not  in  strict  concert,  cer- 
tainly under  the  influence  of  a  mutual  policy,  France  and 
England  recognise  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  But, 
in  the  third  place,  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  the 
work  neither  of  France  and  England  jointly,  nor  of  England 
nlone.  For,  while  we  will  not  undertake  to  maintain  so  rash 
an  opinion  as  that  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  alone, 
would  have  establ  ished  the  independence  of  Spanish  America, 
it  is  clear  that  the  presence  and  power  (count  that  at  whatever 
degree  you  please)  of  the  United  States  did  enter,  as  a  deci- 
ding element,  into  the  determination  of  European  policy  to- 
wards the  new  republics.  It  stands  confessed  on  the  record 
of  both  parties  ;  for  Mr.  Canning,  while  he  was  uncertain 
what  would  be  the  course  of  French  policy,  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  joint  action,  declaring  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  efficient ;  and  Chateaubriand  distinctly  proposes 
the  alliance  between  England  and  the  United  States,  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  favourite  scheme.  If,  says  he,  in 
March,  1824,  after  detailing  a  course  of  policy,  'Mf  she  (Eng- 
land) is  not  stopped  by  this  threat ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she 
declares  the  colonies  independent,  and  allies  herself  to  the 
United  States^  will  all  the  continental  powers  draw  the 
sword  ?"  -and  he  answers  his  question  in  the  negative.  The 
truth  is,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  that  system  which  the  inde- 
29 
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pendence  of  the  United  States  had  founded,  and  their  recog- 
nition, by  the  United  States,  gave  them  their  true  poliUeal 
value,  as  component  parts  of  that  system,  without  reference 
to  the  action  of  Europe.     As  parts  of  the  western  system  of 
free  States,  supported  by  the  United  States,  and  re.8olved  to 
maintain  their  peace,  the  constant  jealousy  of  each  other 
existing  between  the  European  powers,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  their  political  connection,  would  have  prevented 
any  combined  effort  for  their  reduction,  while  the  commercial 
interests  they  controlled  would   have  forced  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  into   political  relations   towards  them. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  and  most  important  fact  es- 
tablished by  the  history  of  this  negotiation.    From  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  France,  England   and  the 
United  States,  represented,  in  regard  to  the  South  Americas 
States'^  three  distinct  principles.    The  principle  at  the  basis 
of  England's  policy,  was,  it  has  always  been,  her  commercial 
interest.    This  power  has,  immemorially,  connected  her  po- 
litical position  and  her  commercial  influence.   She  has  made 
the  first  useful  in  extending  the  latter,  and  the  latter  S1lb6e^ 
vient  in  strengthening  the  first.    She  looked,  therefore,  at  the 
South  American  question  in  the  same  light.    It  was  her  com- 
mercial interest  to  recognise  the  new  republics,  but  she  in- 
tended that  recognition  to  contribute  to  her  political  strength 
as  an  European  power,  and  so  far,  therefore,  wished  to  make 
it  an  European  quegtioHy  but  not  solely.    She  was  willing, 
therefore,  for  her  own  purposes,  to  admit  and  manage  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  a  certain  point — ^but  no  far- 
ther.    She  was  uneasy  at  the  future  influence  that  the  United 
States  would  probably  possess,  and  seems  to  have  felt  the 
truth,  that  Chateaubriand  expressed  so  prophetically  : 

^^  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  power  which  ought  to  fear  an  iDdependeot 
maritime  strength,  it  is  Great  Britain.  Her  true  rivals  are  the  natiou 
placed  between  the  two  oceans,  offering  to  Europe  new  alliances,  <&- 
quieting  London  on  the  British  seas  and  on  the  Indian  ocean.  In  a  half 
century,  when  Great  Britain  shall  have  nourished  under  her  proteciioii 
the  new  republics :  when  she  shall  have  guided  other  nations  to  Span^h 
America :  when  she  sball  have  shown  other  nations  how  to  make  Meatus 
with  these  Americans  :  when  she  shall  have  seen  the  UhiUd  States  stq^ 
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port  or  9uhjugate  the  Mewiean  democracy^  either  through  friendship  or 
enmitf/y  springing  from  the  soU^  Cheat  Britain  will  regret^^  <fec-T 
Congres  de  Verone^  ii,  page  262. 

And  her  policy  was,  therefore,  never  cordially  concerted 
with  the  United  States. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  question  in  a 
light  almost  entirely  political,  would  have  preferred,  had  she 
the  power,  to  make  it  entirely  an  European  question.  She 
would  have  placed  the  United  States  aside,  recognised  no 
precedent  in  their  independence,  and  settled  the  whole  matter 
in  a  congress  of  crowned  heads,  deriving  from  their  arrange- 
ment, and  her  European  influence,  any  commercial  advan- 
tages she  might  desire.  Both  of  these  schemes,  it  will  be  seen, 
made  American  politics  dependent  on  European  interests, 
and,  of  course,  included  Spanish  America,  whether  as  colony 
or  free  state,  within  the  European  system.  Any  relations, 
therefore,  of  the  United  States  with  these  countries,  would 
have  been,  finally,  relations  with  Europe.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  were  neither  weak  nor  timid.  Their 
policy  was  their  own,  and  their  prompt  recognition  of  the 
new  republics  was  independent  of  all  concert  with,  or  influ- 
ence from,  the  European  powers.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, therefore,  to  meet  Mr.  Rush's  proposal  of  recognition, 
as  an  equivalent  for  joint  action,  was  most  fortunate.  It  left 
the  United  States  perfectly  free.  The  principle  on  which 
they  recognised  the  South  American  States,  was  a  policy  in 
itself.  The  right  of  colonial  independence,  whenever  a  col- 
ony attained  political  maturity,  had  been  first  declared  to  the 
vrorld  by  the  American  revolution,  and  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  States  was  only  the  application  of  a 
principle  recognised  by  Europe  itself,  in  the  admission  of  the 
United  States  into  the  community  of  nations.  But,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  by  the  United  States,  independent 
of  any  xeference  to  the  political  convenience  of  Europe,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  announcement  of  another,  and,  in 
its  practical  results,  perhaps  even  more  important  principle, 
viz:  that  the  political  relations  of  the  powers  of  the  new 
world,  were  to  be  a^usted  among  themselves — in  reference 
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to  a  system  of  their  own.  In  other  words,  that  the  colonial 
possessions  of  European  powers,  in  America,  did  not  intro- 
dnce  England,  or  France,  or  Spain,  into  the  American  sys- 
tem, as  elements,  to  be  estimated  by  their  European  import- 
ance ;  but,  that  such  possessions  were  subject,  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners,  to  the  interests  and  influences  of  the  system 
of  which  they  formed  an  integral  and  territorial  part.  For 
instance,  that  Cuba,  as  a  European  colony  in  this  American 
system,  should  not  be  governed,  in  case  of  an  European  con- 
flict, simply  by  the  interests  of  England  and  Spain,  in  their 
European  relation  to  each  other,  but  that  the  policy  of  Spain, 
England,  or  any  other  power,  whatever  their  interests  might 
be,  must,  of  necessity,  be  modified  by  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  that  system  of  nations  in  which  the  God  of  nature  and 
nations  had  placed  Cuba.  Nor  was  this  a  theory  merely. 
For,  when  the  South  American  States  had  been  recognised 
by  Europe,  there  remained  large  colonial  possessions  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  Canadas, 
there  lay,  between  North  and  South  America,  commercially 
and  politically  connected  with  both,  the  West  Indies.  These 
islands,  necessary  portions  of  the  western  system,  vrere  par- 
celled out  between  Spain,  France  and  England — a  few,  un- 
important in  size  or  commerce,  St.  Eustatius  excepted — be- 
longing to  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  naturally 
called  up  the  question :  What  will  be  the  policy  of  America 
towards  these  remaining  colonies  ?  The  most  influential  of 
the  American  powers  was,  of  course,  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  colonies  whose  possession  was  endangered,  were 
the  remaining  colonies  of  Spain,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  These 
colonies,  although  they  had  not  thrown  ofi*  the  Spanish  au- 
thority, were  unsettled  and  dissatisfied.  As  strong  military 
points,  they  were  capable,  under  Spanish  rule,  of  infinite 
mischief  to  the  new  republics ;  and  the  first  question  was, 
would  these  states  rest  quiet  with  this  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood? had  they  the  ability  and  the  wish  to  conquer  Cuba! 
On  this  subject,  the  United  States  spoke  promptly.  On 
March  15,  1826,  in  his  message  concerning  the  congress  at 
Panama,  the  President  said: 
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^  The  condition  of  the  islands  of  Onba  and'Porto  Rico,  is  of  deeper 
import  and  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  present  interests  and  fu- 
tmre  prospects  of  our  Union.  The  correspondence  herewith  transmitted 
will  show  how  earnestly  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  government. 
The  invasion  of  both  these  islands,  by  the'united  forces  of  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  is  avowedly  among  the  objects  to  be  matured  by  the  bellige- 
rent states  at  Panama.  The  convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar 
composition  of  their  population,  they  would  be  liable,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  invasion,  and  the  danger  therefrom  resulting,  of  their  falling  ul- 
timately in  the  hands  of  some  European^power  other  than  Spain,  will 
not  admit  of  our  looking  at  the  consequences,  to  which  the  congress  at 
Panama  may  lead,  with  indifference.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
ihis  topic,  or  to  say  more  than  that  all  our  e£forts  in  reference  to  this  in- 
terest, will  be  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  islands,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  their  inhabitants.'' 

And,  in  the  elaborate  and  able  instructions  to  the  United 
States  ministers  at  the  congress  of  Panama,  the  question  is 
thoroughly  viewed  under  three  aspects :  1.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba,  which  is  considered,  at  that  time^  and  under 
tho9e  circumstances^  impossible.  2.  The  independence  of 
Cuba,  guaranteed  by  the  powers  of  Europe  or  America,  or 
both,  which  is  pronounced  dangerous  and  impracticable.  3. 
The  conquest  of  Cuba  by  Mexico  or  Colombia,  a  solution  re- 
jected as  inadmissiblegin  any  point  of  view. 

Putting  aside,  then,  the  wishes  and  impossible  intentions 
of  the  new  republics,  in  what  relation  would  the  great 
maritime  powers,  England,  France  and  the  United  States, 
stand  towards  Cuba  ?  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  have,  at  first, 
settled  this  question  very  satisfactorily  to  himself,  at  least* 
For  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stapleton : 

"  Of  the  importance  of  this  object,  the  preservation  of  Cuba  to  Spain, 
England  and  the  United  States  thought  alike  for  the  very  same  reason, 
viz :  that  neither  of  the  two  could  suffer  the  other  to  possess  it ;  nor 
could  either  of  them  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.''  Mr. 
Canning,  ^  for  these  reasons,  wishes  to  bring  about  the  signature  by  the 
three  powers^  either  of  these  ministerial  notes,  one  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  one  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  or  one 
iripartHe  note  signed  by  all,  discUiming,  each  for  themselves,  any  inten^ 
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tian  to  occupy  (hbcL^  and  protesUng,  each,  agaimt  su^  oeeo^MUHim  (y 
either  of  the  others:'* 

This  language,  which  we  quote  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Staple- 
ton,  Mr.  Canning's  private  secretary  and  his  historian,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  extract  from  some  despatch  or  memorandum, 
but  to  whom  addressed,  we  are  not  told.  We  are  told,  that 
Mr.  Canning  made  known  these  views,  generally,  to  France 
and  the  United  States ;  how,  we  know  not.  We  are  also 
told: 

^'  OircumstaDces  occurred,  which  prevented  Uie  completion  of  die  de- 
sign, but  the  disclosure  of  the  sentiments  of  Great  Britiun  was  not,  hf 
any  means,  unproductive  of  advantage.'^f 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  **  circumstances,"  whether  the  re- 
fusal of  France  or  the  United  States,  or  both,  or  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  British  minister,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  This 
proposal  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  papers  relating  to 
Cuba,  published  by  the  government,  in  1852^  and  yet  that 
publication  was  unreserved  to  a  blamable  extent :  nor  is 
any  reference  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Everetf,  in  his  Tripartite 
correspondence,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  it  was 
never  formally  made  or  suggested.  As  this  proposition  is 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  which  Mr.  Everett  was 
called  on  to  consider  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  we 
will  postpone  its  discussion  until  we  reach  that  period.  From 
the  date  of  the  message,  quoted  above,  until  the  present  day, 
the  solution  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cuban  question,  has 
remained  unsettled.  For  while  Spain  has  retained  her  pos- 
session, there  has  been  an  uneasiness  in  the  political  world, 
which  indicates  that  such  possession  has  never  been  consid- 
ered the  final  term  of  this  difficult  problem.  Europe  has 
always  manifested  its  suspicion  that,  sooner  or  later,  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  Cuba  was  inevitable,  and  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  quiet  confidence  in  the  truth 
80  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  far  back  as  1823 : — 

*  Life  of  CanniDf ,  vol.  iii,  pp.  154-5.    t  Idem,  156. 
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<<  Bat  ihete  are  laws  of  political,  as  well  as  of  physical  gravitation; 
and  if  an  apple  severed  by  the  tempest,  from  its  native  tree,  cannot 
choose  hut  fall  to  the  ground,  Cuba,  forcibly  disjcnned  from  its  own  un- 
natural connexion  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self-eupport,  can  gravi- 
tale  only  towards  the  North  American  Union,  which,  by  the  same  law 
of  nature,  cannot  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom." — {Despatch  to  Mr,  Nel- 
son,) 


Daring  this  period,  not  only  has  Spain  grown  weaker,  but 
all  Europe  has  passed  through  more  than  one  terrible  con- 
vulsion, and  the  political  system  with  which  this  century 
opened,  has  been  shaken  to  its  centre — its  principles,  in 
many  cases,  abandoned,  and  its  relations,  in  most  important 
points,  completely  altered.  The  development  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  maritime  power,  second  to  none,  with  an  im- 
mense territory,  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  a  firm,  free 
government,  and  a  vast  commerce  linking  its  interests  with 
every  power  in  Christendom,  has,  of  necessity,  enlarged,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ancient  precedents,  the  sphere  of  interna- 
tional relations.  It  has  done  more ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
condensing  power  of  steam  and  telegraph,  its  existence,  in 
another  hemisphere,  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  two 
great  national  systems — the  one  European,  the  other  Ame- 
rican— so  that,  in  future,  the  relations  of  states  and  king- 
doms, however  powerful,  must  be  regulated,  not  merely  be- 
tween themselves,  but  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of 
these  two  systems.  Now  these  systems  are  brought  into 
the  closest  contact  by  commercial  necessities,  and  the  future 
policy  of  the  world  will,  hereafter,  be  wise  or  foolish,  as  it 
is  regulated  by  the  broad  interests  of  the  two  systems,  or 
subordinated  to  the  smaller  and  more  selfish  aims  of  indi* 
vidual  states.  In  the  meantime,  Cuba  has  grown  stronger 
and  richer — its  wealth  and  commerce  have  brought  it  into 
relation  directly  with  the  great  maritime  nations,  and  their 
interest  require  that  it  should  have  the  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, as  it  has  the  maturity,  of  independent  individual  ac- 
tion. Europe,  unfortunately,  does  not  hold  the  same  theory ; 
and  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  resulting,  necessarily. 
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from  the  anomalons  position  of  Cuba,  England  and  France 
have  demanded  that  the  whole  question  should  be  adjusted 
solely  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  European  poti- 
tical  system.  The  misunderstandings  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  terri- 
torial position  and  commercial  interests  of  Cuba  require  a 
direct  adjustment  between  the' United  States  and  heniel^ 
while  her  vice-royal  connection  subjects  these  relations  to 
the  European  policy  of  Spain.  In  other  words,  Cuba  has, 
by  the  natural  progress  of  the  last  half  century,  grown 
from  a  colony  into  a  state,  and  Spain  refuses  to  recognise 
her  majority  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of 
individuals  in  civil  life,  majority  is  determined  by  law,  in- 
dependent of  parental  control  and  caprice,  because  the  in- 
terests of  society  require  the  free  responsibility  of  the  citir 
zens  of  the  state,  so  the  majority  of  nations  must  be  rec<^ 
nised  by  international  law,  because  the  interests  of  the 
world  require  the  free  responsibility  of  its  component  na- 
tions. In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  as  exists  between 
Spain  and  Cuba,  it  will  be  impossible  for  neighbouring  na- 
tions to  avoid  offences,  and  the  most  far-seeing  prudence 
cannot  entirely  deaden  the  shock  of  contending  interests. 
Cuba,  €U3  we  all  know,  has  been  disturbed  by  internal  disor- 
ders, and  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  the  world, 
the  prospect  of  revolution^drew  within  her  borders,  from  the 
United  States,  many  of  those  adventurous  and  reckless 
spirits  that  every  society  holds  in  its  bosom.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  occurrence,  the  precedent  for  which  every 
European  disturbance,  for  thejlast  half  century,  has  fur- 
nished, France  and  England,'(23d  April,  1853,)  through  their 
ministers  in  Washington,  addressed  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  joint  representation,  on  the  state  of  Cuba. 
After  stating  their  uneasiness  at  the  internal  disorders  in 
Cuba,  referred  by  them  entirely  to  the  attacks  **  lately  made 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  lawless  bands  of  adventurers 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  avowed  design  of  taking 
possession  of  that  Island,"  they  propose  a  joint  convention 
of  renunciation,  based  on  three  principles. 
1.  The  indefeasibility  of  the  Spanish  title. 
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2.  The  right  of  England  and  France  to  keep  open  and 
neutral  the  highways  of  the  world's  commerce. 

8.  The  impossibility  of  allowing  such  a  variation  in  the 
balance  of  power,  between  the  great  maritime  states,  as 
would  result  from  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  correspon- 
dence itself  furnished  a  striking  argument  against  the  futility 
of  these  regulations  of  the  future  ;  for  the  convention  pro- 
posed by  the  prince-president  of  the  republic  would  have  been 
ratified,  if  adopted,  by  the  emperor  of  France,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  have  well  declined  so  nice  a  calculation 
as  would  be  required,  to  determine  why  the  signature  of  a 
treaty  should  bind  an  ambition  uncontrolled  by  the  sanctity 
of  a  constitutional  oath.    By  the  proposed  convention — 

**  The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  severally  and  collectively  dis- 
claim, both  now  and  for  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  they  respectively  bind  themselves  to  discountenance 
all  attempt  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  individuals  what- 
ever. 

"  The  high  contracting  powers  declare  severally  and  collectively,  that 
they  will  not  obtaiii  or  maintain  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one  of  them- 
selves, any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  Island,  nor  assume  nor  exer- 
cise any  dominion  over  the  same." 

Now,  before  entering  into  the  special  merits  or  elements  of 
such  a  proposition,  there  is  a  broad,  and  not  unimportant 
objection,  in  the  simple  fac^that  this  is  the  identical  propo- 
sition suggested  by  Mr.  Canning  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Ad- 
mitting, for  the  moment,  that  it  was  then  an  equitable  politi- 
cal arrangement,  is  it  possible  that  twenty-five  years  of  the 
most  rapid  national  progress  on  record,  had  brought  no  in- 
creased strength  to  the  United  States — that  what  in  1828  was 
the  "  leading  power**  of  the  western  continent,  had  not,  by 
1853,  so  enlarged  their  interests,  extended  their  territory,  and 
systematised  their  policy,  that  the  political  equivalents  of  the 
first  period  had  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  the  political 
values  of  the  last  7  To  make,  then,  such  an  identical  proposal 
in  1853,  carried  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  disregard 
of  the  appreciating  importance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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political  scale,  and  was  clear  evidence  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  still  held  their  old  desire,  to  interfere  in  the  relatioiw 
of  the  western  system,  with  the  inflaence  and  importance 
belonging  to  their  Eoropean  position;  that  they  claimed 
the  right  throagh  their  colonial  possessions  to  control  or 
modify  the  interests  and  relations  of  our  political  system. 
Bat  the  principle  of  this  convention  was  in  perfect  antago- 
nism to  that  on  which  the  policy  of  the  U.  States  had  been 
based.    For  it  claimed  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  to  interfere  against  the  national  development  of 
Cuba,  ont  of  her  colonial  dependence,  simply  on  the  principle 
that  their  interests  might  be  disturbed  by  such  a  change^ 
while  the  principle  of  universal,  but  gradual  colonial  inde- 
pendence, was  initiated  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Liooked 
at,  therefore,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  annexation  of  Cuba,  was  the  diminution  of  an 
European  power,  and  might,  by  its  subsequent  relations,  be 
a  disturbance  of  the  existing  balance  of  power.    From  the 
American  point  of  view,  it  was  simply  another  result  of  an 
inevitable  principle — another  step  in  the  progress  to  com- 
pletion of  the  western  system  of  nations.    We  speak  of  this 
convention  as  a  guarantee  against  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
because  such  is  its  natural  and  necessary  result,  although 
not  its  explicit  language  :  inasmuch  as  the  independence  of 
that  island  would,  of  necessity,  give  to  American  interests  a 
preponderating  influence  over  its  fortunes,  and  it  was  this 
increased   American  influence  against  which  the  conven- 
tion was  directed.    But  while  a   premature  pledge  not  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  Cuba  was  an  impossible 
policy  for  the  United  States,  it  did  not  follow  that  inde- 
pendence was  the  only  solution  of  the  question.    It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  reply  to 
the  proposition  of  England  and  France,  used  language  which 
would  almost  warrant  those  powers  in  supfKwing  the  govern- 
ment pledged  against  the  independence  of  Cuba.    For,  on 
April  29,  1852,  in  addressing  Count  Sartiges,  he  says — 

'*  It  has  been  stated,  and  often  repeated  to  the  govemment  of  Spain  bj 
this  government,  under  various  administrations,  not  only  that  the  United 
States  have  no  design  upon  Cuba  them^^lves,  but  that  if  Sjxun  should 
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refrain  from  a  tfohmtarff  cemm  of  ths  island  to  any  other  European 
power ^  she  might  rely  on  the  eountenanee  and  friendskip  of  the  United 
States,  to  assist  her  in  the  d^ence  and  preservation  of  that  island^ 

And  he  adds — 

"  The  undersigned  is  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  present  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  entirely  approves  of  this  past  policy  of  the 
goyemment,  and  fully  concurs  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  M.  De 
Turgot,"  dfc. 

Those  sentiments  being  embodied  in  a  very  explicit  decla- 
ration, that  neither  Prance  nor  England  conld  permit  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States.  Now,  according 
to  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Webster,  if  Caba  should  attempt 
a  revolution  against  Spanish  rule,  as  there  would  be  in  such 
case  no  "  voluntary  cession  of  the  island  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean power,'*  Spain  would,  unquestionably,  have  a  right  to 
"  rely  on  the  countenance  and  friendship  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  her  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  that  island." 
That  such  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  language  seems 
clear — that  such  was  his  meaning  is  scarcely  credible — al- 
though Count  Sartiges  and  Mr.  Crampton  do,  in  their  conse- 
quent letter  to  Mr.  Webster  of  the  5th  July,  1852,  refer  to 
an  event  in  our  history  which  strengthens  this  interpretation. 

"  Decisive  measures,  indeed,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Cuba  to  Spain,  have  been  contemplated  by  the  government  of  tha  Uni- 
ted States  on  several  occasions.  Among  others,  at  the  time  Tvhen  a 
report  was  in  chx^ulation,  (although  without  foundation,)  that  a  Spanish 
general  intended  retiring  to  Cuba,  and  there  declaring  himself  inde- 
pendent c^  Spain  under  the  protection  of  one  cf  the  great  maritime 
powers,  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  to 
the  Spanish  government  the  assistance  of  their  forces,  both  naval  and 
military,  in  resisting  any  such  attempt" — Correspondence,  de^p.  67. 

It  is,  however,  very  fortunately  unnecessary  to  discuss  it, 
for  at  this  juncture  the  negotiations  fell  from  his  hands. 

When  Mr.  Everett  resumed  the  correspondence  which  the 
death  of  Mr.  Webster  had  interrupted,  he  was  more  unfa- 
vourably situated  for  negotiation  than,  perhaps,  has  ever 
been  a  secretary  of  state.  Public  opinion  was  justly  irrita- 
ted, and  the  condition  of  Cuba  itself  \vas  such,  that  a  revo- 
lution in  that  island,  successAil  or  not,  would  have  embroiled 
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the  United  States,  beyond  all  hope  of  a  pacifie  solation.  Nor 
could  he  announce,  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  opin- 
ion,  any  plan  of  practical  policy.  For  he  was  the  organ  of 
an  administration  whose  days  were  numbered,  and  whose 
power  was  employed  solely  in  managing  the  business  of  its 
various  departments,  for  transmission  to  its  successors.  It 
would  have  been  both  unwise  and  improper  to  have  antici- 
pated action,  which  he  could  scarcely  initiate,  and  certainly 
could  not  control.  But,  while  he  was  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  decided,  it  would  have  been  unworthy,  both  of  the 
country  and  himself,  again  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
so  important  a  proposition.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
circumstances  of  his  position  were  embarrassing,  there  was 
in  the  country  no  statesman  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  doty 
as  himself,  if  the  question  itself  excited  the  most  suscepti- 
ble of  sectional  sympathies,  no  one  had  evidenced,  in  his  past 
career,  a  more  just  and  constitutional  impartiality  between 
the  contending  interests  of  those  very  sections.  If  the  ques- 
tion was  not  entirely  free  from  party  character,  and  yet  rose 
into  the  importance  of  a  great  national  issue,  in  the  ranb 
of  neither  party  could  be  found  a  man  who,  while  true,  as 
every  honourable  man  must  be,  to  the  creed  and  policy  of 
his  party,  had  maintained  a  wider  national  reputation,  and 
had  more  consistently  subordinated,  as  every  true  statesman 
must,  the  temporary  triumphs  of  party  to  the  lasting  inte^ 
ests  of  the  whole  country.  If  the  question  had,  for  a  qaar- 
ter  of  a  century,  been  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  until  its  principles  had  become  fixed,  and  its 
solution  almost  a  tradition,  no  one  had  been,  during  that  pe- 
riod, more  cognizant  of,  if  not  identified  with,  its  history; 
and  it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  same  pen  which,  in 
1827,  in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Panama  congress,  had  indicated  the  policy  which,  on  this 
very  subject,  was  wisest  for  the  future,  should,  in  1853,  som 
up  the  results  of  our  progress,  and  mark  the  final  and  antici- 
pated goal  at  which  the  country  had  arrived.  With  a  mind 
eminently  calm  and  conservative,  Mr.  Everett  was  yet  an 
enthusiast,  where  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country 
were  concerned.     With  a  student's  knowledge  of  the  past, 
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a  long  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  present,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett realised  the  future  of  the  great  republic,  with  all  the 
hopeful  energy  of  a  citizen,  and  the  calmer  but  higher  faith 
of  a  philosophical  statesman.  Add  to  all  this — and  it  is  no 
trivial  qualification  for  the  representative  of  a  great  nation, 
in  its  affairs  with  the  world — a  style  of  singular  purity,  clear- 
ness and  force,  a  habit  of  comprehensive  and  elevated  reflec- 
tion, and  a  justness  of  thought,  business-like  in  its  logic  ;  and 
surely,  in  such  a  combination,  the  country  had  all  it  needed, 
for  the  expression  of  its  highest  policy,  in  its  most  fitting  lan- 
guage. 

When  Mr.  Everett  undertook  his  reply  to  the  joint  propo- 
sal ot  France  and  England,  the  United  States  had  already 
declared  : 

1.  That  they  recognised  the  right  in  every  colony,  upon  its 
political  maturity,  to  declare  itself  an  independent  state,  and 
regulate  its  own  relations  with  other  nations. 

2.  That  as  regarded  the  states  and  colonies  of  this  western 
hemisphere,  their  relations  formed  an  entire  system,  to^be 
regulated  by  its  own  necessities  and  interests,  independent  of 
European  control.  And  they  had  further  indicated  their 
opinion^  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  a  political 
advantage.  They  had,  consequently,  offered  to  purchase  this 
colony  from  Spain.  But  this  proposition  having  been  re- 
jected, the  Cuban  question  was  still  left  to  be  solved 
by  circumstances.  Responding,  therefore,  both  to  the  popu- 
lar sense  and  the  logical  necessity  of  the  position,  Mr. 
Everett  boldly  took  the  final  step,  and  completed  our 
system,  by  declaring  that  if,  in  regulating  the  relations  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  was  required  by  our  balance,  that  the  United  States 
would  act,  in  that  regard,  according  to  their  judgment,  and 
supported  by  their  own  strength.  And  he  then  proceeded — 
in  one  of  the  most  masterly  state  papers  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try— to  demonstrate  the  principles  on  which  the  territorial 
growth  of  the  United  States  had  proceeded.  This  declara- 
tion has  put  a  final  stop  to  any  further  discussion  of  the  Cuban 
question — it  has  placed  the  United  States  on  the  highest  and 
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Strongest  ground.    At  the  same  time  that  it  makes  it  what 
it  is,  an  American  question,  it  does  not  bind  the  United  States 
to  any  one  solution.    If  the  United  States  think  it  wisest  not 
to  annex  Cuba,  but  to  sustain  her  as  an  independent  centre 
&r  other  island  colonies^  in  fulness  of  time,  to  concentrate 
around,  they  can  do  so.    The  point  put  in  controversy  by  die 
proposed  convention  was,  whether  France  and  England  had 
the  right  to  claim  an  equal  influence  with  the  United  States, 
in  determining  the  future  of  Cuba.     Mr.  Everett's  reply  is» 
no.    The  law  of  our  growth,  the  necessities  of  our  position, 
the  preponderance  of  our  relations  in  this  hemisphere,  make 
us  the  leading  power  of  this  western  world.     We  will  assign 
Cuba  her  place.    All  that  you  have  a  right  to  demand  is, 
that  whatever  position  Cuba  occupies,  you  shall  be  as  free 
to  arrange  equitably  with  her  your  mutual  interests,  as  you 
now  are  with  any  power  of  this  system.    That  you  shall 
have ;  but  how  Cuba  is  to  modify  the  respective  proportions 
of  the  American  powers — what  she  shall  count  for  in  oar 
political  geography — ^is  our  business,  not  yours.     She  is  our 
Belgium — we  will  see  that  she  is  placed  in  the  proper  scale. 
As  for  the  claim  that  she  is  on  the  great  highway  of  a  future 
gigantic  commerce»  if  it  be  true,  it  must  be  considered  by  a 
wider  circle  of  consenting  nations  than  your  tripartite  con- 
vention embraces.     And  if  you  intend,  in  a  cong^ress  of  the 
world,  to  argue  such  a  claim,  then  we  must  re-adjust  the  vast 
balance  of  commercial  power  by  more  equitable  rules,  and 
India,  and  the  Gape,  and  Gibraltar,  and  Algiers,  and  Austra- 
lia, and  the  rich  islands  of  your  scattered  archipelagoes,  must 
be  all  re-valued  and  re-apportioned.     You  cannot  hold  what 
you  have,  and  yet  claim  a  portion  of  the  rest. 

There  were  other  and  minor  objections  to  the  proposed 
convention,  upon  which  Mr.  Everett  dwelt  with  due  em- 
phasis— the  invalidity  of  so  permanent  an  obligation — the 
general  impolicy  of  foreign  alliances,  and  the  inequality  of 
the  special  provisions  under  discussion.  But  the  true  issiie 
was  that  stated  above.  In  fact,  this  convention  was  another 
attempt,  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  En- 
rope,  to  use  the  position  of  the  United  States  to  effect  their 
own  policy  on  the  American  continents.    It  was  not  only 
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again  defeated,  but  the  principles  declared  by  the  govern- 
ment, repel  the  possibility  of  any  such  proposition  for  the 
future.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  any  part  of  the 
despatch  comprising  so  extensive,  continuous  and  important 
an  argument,  but  the  history  of  the  territorial  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  its  principle  is,  in  itself,  so  pointed  a 
summary  of  the  whole  argument,  that  we  transcribe  it  in 
full. 

*'  That  a  convention,  such  as  is  proposed,  would  be  a  transitory  ar- 
raDgement,  sure  to  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  aSsars  in  a 
new  country,  is,  to  the  appreheusion  of  the  President,  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire a  laboured  argument  The  project  rests  on  principles  applicable, 
if  at  all,  to  Europe,  where  iutematioDal  relations  are,  in  their  basis,  of 
great  antiquity,  slowly  modified,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  events ;  and  not  applicable  to  America,  which,  but  lately  a 
waste,  is  filling  up  with  intense  rapidity,  and  adjusting  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, those  tenritorial  relations  which,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent, were,  in  a  good  degree,  fortuitous. 

"  The  comparative  history  of  Europe  and  America,  even  for  a  single 
century,  shows  this.  In  1752,  France,  England  and  Spain  were  not 
materially  different  in  their  political  position  in  Europe  from  what  they 
now  are.  They  were  ancient,  mature,  consolidated  states,  established  in 
their  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  world — the  leading 
powers  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  Totally  different  was  the  state 
of  things  in  America.  The  United  States  had  no  existence  as  a  people ; 
a  line  of  English  colonies,  not  numbering  much  over  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, stretched  along  the  coast.  France  extended  from  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Mississippi ;  beyond  which,  westward,  the  continent  was  a  wilderness,  oc- 
cupied by  wandering  savages,  and  subject  to  a  conflicting  and  nominal 
daim  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain.  Everything  in  Europe  was  com- 
paratively fixed ;  everything  in  America,  provisional,  incipient,  and  tem- 
porary, except  the  law  of  progress,  which  is  as  organic  and  vital  in  the 
youth  of  states  as  of  individual  men.  A  struggle  between  the  provin- 
cial authorities  of  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  a  petty 
stockade  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  kindled 
the  seven  years'  war ;  at  the  close  of  which,  the  great  European  powers, 
not  materially  affected  in  their  relations  at  home,  had  undergone  aston- 
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ifthiog  chaDges  on  this  continent  France  had  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  America,  whose  inmost  recesses  had  been  penetrated  by  her 
zealous  missionaries  and  her  resolute  and  gallant  adyenturers  ;  Eoglaod 
had  added  the  Ganadas  to  her  trans-AUantic  dominions ;  Spain  had  be- 
come the  mistress  of  Louisiana,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  aidi- 
bishop  of  Mexico,  in  1770,  she  claimed  Siberia  as  the  northern  boon- 
dary  of  New  Spain. 

**  Twelve  years  only  from  the  treaty  of  Pans  elapsed,  and  another 
great  change  took  place,  fruitful  of  still  greater  changes  to  come.  The 
American  revolution  broke  out.  It  involved  France,  England  and  Spain 
in  a  tremendous  struggle ;  and  at  its  close,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica had  taken  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  In  Europe,  the  an- 
cient states  were  restored  substantially  to  their  former  equilibriam  ;  but 
a  new  element,  of  incalculable  importance  in  reference  to  terntorial  ar- 
rangements, is  henceforth  to  be  recognised  in  America. 

^  Just  twenty  years  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, France,  by  a  treaty  with  Spain — of  which  the  provkions  have 
never  been  disclosed — possessed  herself  of  Louisiana,  but  did  so  onlj 
to  cede  it  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Lewis  and  CSaik 
started  on  their  expedition  to  plant  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  In  1810,  Florida  was  sold  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States,  whose  territorial  possessions  in  this  way  had  been  increased 
threefold  in  half  a  century.  This  last  acquisition  was  so  mudi  a  matter 
of  course,  that  it  had  been  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  Count  Aranda, 
then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  as  long  ago  as  1783. 

"  But  even  these  momentous  events  were  but  the  forerunners  of  new 
territorial  revolutions  still  more  stupendous.  A  dynastic  struggle  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Spain,  commencing  in  1 808,  con- 
vulsed  the  Peninsula.  The  vast  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown  oo 
this  continent — vice-royalties  and  captain-generalships,  filling  the  space 
between  California  and  Cape  Horn — one  after  another,  asserted  their  in- 
dependence. No  friendly  power  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  was  able,  or  if 
able,  was  willing,  to  succor  Spain,  or  aid  her  to  prop  the  crumbling  botr 
tresses  of  her  colonial  empire.  So  far  from  it,  when  France,  in  182S, 
threw  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  Spain,  to  oontrol  her 
domestic  politics,  England  thought  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  move- 
ment by  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  Ame- 
rica. In  the  remarkable  language  of  the  distinguished  minister  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  he  called  into 
existence  a  new  world  in  the  west — somewhat  overrating,  perhaps,  the 
extent  of  the  derangement  in  the  old  world,  and  not  doing  full  justiee  to 
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the  position  of  the  United  States  in  America,  or  their  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  their  sister  republics  on  this  continent 

"  Thus,  in  sixty  years  from  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Spain,  like 
France,  had  lost  the  last  remains  of  her  once  imperial  possessions  on 
this  continent.  The  United  States,  meantime,  were,  by  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  healthful  progress  of  things,  rapidly  enlarging  their  dimensions 
and  consolidating  their  power. 

''  The  great  march  of  events  still  went  on.  Some  of  the  new  repub- 
lics, from  the  eflfect  of  a  mixture  of  races,  or  the  want  of  training  in 
liberal  institutions,  showed  themselves  incapable  of  self-government. 
The  province  of  Texas  revolted  from  Mexico  by  the  same  right  by  which 
Mexico  revolted  from  Spain.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
in  1836,  she  passed  the  great  ordeal  of  nascent  states,  and  her  indepen- 
dence was  recognized  by  this  government,  by  France,  by  England,  and 
other  European  powers.  Mainly  peopled  from  the  United  States,  she 
sought  naturally  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union.  The  offer  was  re- 
peatedly rejected  by  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  Mexico.  At  last,  the  annexation  took  place.  As  a  domestic 
question,  it  is  no  fit  subject  for  comment  in  a  communication  to  a  for- 
eign minister ;  as  a  question  of  public  law,  there  never  was  an  extension 
of  territory  more  naturally  or  justifiably  made. 

**  It  produced  a  disturbed  relation  with  the  government  of  Mexico ; 
war  ensued,  and  in  its  results  other  extensive  territories  were,  for  a  large 
pecuninary  compensation,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  added  to  the 
Union.  Without  adverting  to  the  divisions  of  opinion  which  arose  in 
reference  to  this  war,  as  must  always  happen  in  free  countries  in  refer- 
ence to  great  measures,  no  person,  surveying  these  events  with  the  eye 
of  a  comprehensive  statesmanship,  can  fail  to  trace  in  the  main  result, 
the  tmdoubted  operation  of  the  law  of  our  political  existence.  Hie 
consequences  are  before  the  world.  Vast  provinces,  which  had  lan- 
guished for  three  centuries,  under  the  leaden  sway  of  a  stationary  sys- 
tem, are  coming  under  the  influences  of  an  active  dvilication.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  religious  equality,  and  repre- 
sentative government,  have  been  carried,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  into  extensive  regions,  in  which  they  were  unknown  be- 
fore. By  the  settlement  of  California,  the  great  circuit  of  intelligenoe 
round  the  globe  is  completed.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  of  that  re- 
open— ^leading,  as  it  did,  to  the  tame  disoovery  in  Australia— has  touched 
the  nerves  of  industry  throughout  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the 
territory  of  the  American  Union  has  given  homes  to  European  destitu- 
tion and  gardens  to  Bunqpean  want  From  every  part  of  the  United 
80 
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EiDgdom,  from  France,  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  from  the 
eztremest  north  of  Europe,  a  march  of  immigration  has  been  taken  up, 
Buch  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  Into  the  United  States — 
grown  to  their  present  extent  in  the  manner  described — but  litUe  kn 
than  half  a  million  of  the  population  of  the  old  world«  is  annually  pour- 
ing, to  be  immediately  incorporated  into  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
community,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  find  political  and  religious 
liberty,  social  position,  employment,  and  bread.  It  is  a  fact  wbidi 
would  defy  belief,  were  it  not  the  result  of  official  inquiry,  that  the  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States,  from  Ireland  alone,  besides  having  sub- 
sisted themselves,  have  sent  back  to  their  kindred,  for  the  three  last 
years,  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  thus  doubling,  in  three 
years,  the  purchase-money  of  Louisiana. 

"  Such  is  the  territprial  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
century." 

In  this  whole  correspondence,  there  are  two  things  spe- 
cially worthy  of  observation  and  commendation.  The  first, 
is  the  absence  of  all  sectional  spirit  in  a  question  which,  in 
some  aspects,  presented  great  sectional  difHculties.  With 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  still  fresh  in  memory, 
no  critical  question  of  national  policy  can  be  approached 
without  fear  and  trembling.  Not  only  in  the  eyes  of  bad 
men,  eager  for  power,  and  unscrupulous  of  means,  does 
every  such  question  present  opportunity  for  mischief,  but 
even  to  sober-minded  patriots,  every  grave  question  presents 
possibilities  of  sectional  evil,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to 
disregard,  and  yet  difficult  to  control  for  the  general  good 
And  of  all  questions,  this  seemed  to  teem  with  elements  of 
domestic  trouble.  Most  admirably,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Everett 
raised  it  above  the  troubles  of  even  honest  party  differences. 
By  being  true  to  the  past,  he  has  elevated  and  guarded  the 
present.  He  has  treated'  the  policy  of  Cuban  annexation, 
as  part  of  that  great  system  of  foreign  relations,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  Were  laid  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic — 
which  has  developed  the  wisdom  of  its  principles,  and  the 
fitness  of  its  deeds,  in  near  a  century  of  honourable  and 
successful  history ;  and  he  has  thus  gone  far  to  prove  what 
many  an  honest  heart  has  felt  sad  in  doubting,  that  a  ques- 
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tion,  characteristically  southern,  may  yet  be  essentially  na- 
tional.    The  other  point  worthy  of  attention  in  this  corres- 
pondence, is  the  entire  absence  of  that  reckless  spirit  of  pro- 
pagandising that  fierce,  unnatural,  and   it  may,  with  the 
highest  truth,  be  added,  that  unnational  hate  of  England, 
which  is  professed  by  some  politicians  in  this  country,  and 
which  this  very  Cuban  question  has  provoked  into  extrava- 
gant expression.     Mr.   Everett   recognises  in  England  an 
avowed  rival,  and  does  not  shun  the  consequences  of  such 
rivalry.     He  admits,  as  every  one  must  do,  that,  as  a  great 
maritime  power,  England  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Cuba,  but  he  claims  that  superior  interest  for  his 
own  country,  which  situation,  power  and  a  sentiment  of  po- 
litical freedom,  natural  and  necessary  to  the  whole  system, 
gives  her.     He  admits  the  character  of  England's  claim,  but 
pleads  successfully  our  own  claim,  similar  in  kind,  but  infi- 
nitely stronger  in  degree.    His  language  is   not  of  insolent 
strength,  but  conscious  right.     He  recognises  the  system  of 
the  old  world  as  the  basis  of  his  demonstration  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  new,  and  boldly  and  unanswerably  claims  that, 
as  the  political  circumstances  of  the  past  made  the  one,  so 
the  political  circumstances  of  the   present  must  make  the 
other.     He   rejects  the  mischievous  philosophy  that  we  are 
bound  by   no  precedent  to  the  past,*  that  the  old  and  hal- 
lowed principles  of  international  life,  under  whose  benefi- 
cent action  this  many-peopled  world  has  striven  on  from  sys- 
tem to  system,  can  no  longer  guide  us  to  the  fuller  and  more 
perfect  day.     But   he  has  proven,  that  though  under  more 
favouring  circumstances,  the  same  great  principles  of  right 
are  at  work  now  as  ever,  and  that  as  we  are  true  to  the  past 
which  God  has  permitted  us  to  achieve,  so  will   we  more 
surely  fulfil  that  future,  which  spreads  before  us  the  glory  of 
a  national  life,  such  as  history  has  not  yet  recorded. 

In  summing  up,  then,  the  merits  of  this  most  able  state  pa- 
per, and  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  our  foreign  policy,  it 
may  be  claimed,  without  exaggeration — 

1.  That  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  properly  understood,  that  has  been 
practically  announced  by  the  government 
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2.  That  not  defining  a  positive  coarse  of  action,  it  relieved 
the  question  of  all  embarrassment,  placing  its  new  situation 
in  harmony  with  our  past  history,  but  leaving  it,  as  a  matter 
of  home  policy,  open  to  any  solution  the  country  might  de- 
sire. 

3.  That  it  placed  the  country  in  its  true  position,  generally, 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered the  first  distinct  assertion  of  our  position  as  the  leading 
power  of  the  western  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine,  critically,  the  reply  of  Lord 
John  Russell  to  this  despatch,  for  that  reply  assumed  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  distinctly  declared,  and 
contented  itself  with  making  a  rather  epigrammatic,  but 
superficial  retort,  and  announcing  that  the  British  govern- 
ment held  itself  free  for  the  future  to  do  as  it  pleased — to 
which  nobody  has  the  slightest  objection,  as  every  power 
has  the  final  right  to  do  what  it  will  and  what — it  can.  Lord 
John  does,  however,  make  one  remark,  to  which  we  cannot 
refuse  to  append  a  parallel  as  instructive  as  it  is  pointed. 

'*  Nor  let  it  be  said,"  writes  his  lordship,  ^  that  such  a  oonyentiaB 
would  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  Caba  from  asserting  their  ia- 
dependenoe.  With  regard  to  internal  troubles  the  proposed  conv^taoa 
was  altogether  silent  But  a  pretended  declaration  of  independence, 
with  a  view  of  immediately  seeking  refuge  from  revolts,  on  the  part  of 
the  blacks,  under  the  shelter  of  the  United  States,  would  justly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  same  as  formal  annexation." 

In  1827,  at  the  very  time  that  the  English  government 
was  manifesting  its  anxiety  to  preserve  the  statu  quo  of 
Cuba,  the  Gonde  de  la  Alcudia,  then  Spanish  Minister  in 
London,  writes  to  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State,  giving  an 
account  of  what  we  suppose  it  would  be  fair,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  despatch  of  M.M.  Crampton  and  Sartiges,  to  eall 
^  attacks  made  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  lawless  bands  erf' 
adventurers,  with  the  avowed  design  of  taking  possession 
of  that  island,**  and  which  seem,  though  in  a  reverse  senses 
**  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  her  majesty's  goven- 
ment/*  Quoting  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  his  aathoriQr, 
the  Spanish  Minister  says — 
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"  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  you  notice,  for  the  information  of  the 
king  our  lord,  that  this  government  despatched  a  frigate,  some  time 
ago,  to  the  Canary  Islands,  with  commissioners  on  board,  &c  *  * 
*  The  frigate  then  proceeded  to  Havana,  where  the  commissioners 
found  many  persons  disposed  to  revolt,  but  in  consequence  of  the  latge 
military  force  stationed  there,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications, 
they  considered  it  impossible  to  take  possession  of  the  island  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  authorities  and  the  army.  In  consequence  of 
the  information  thus  obtained,  measures  have  been  taken  in  both  these 
islands,  to  prepare  the  public  opinion,  by  means  of  emissaries,  in  fa- 
vour of  England,  to  the  end,  that  the  inhabitants  may  he  brought  to 
declare  themselves  independent,  and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  latter  are  prepared  to  assist  them,  and  will,  in  this  toay,  avoid 
anf  collision  with  the  United  States,  The  whole  operation  has  been 
undertaken,  and  is  to  be  conducted  in  concert  with  the  revolutionists 
resident  here  (at  London)  and  in  the  islands,  who  have  designated  a 
Spanish  general,  now  at  this  place,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Ha- 
vana when  the  occasion  shall  require  it." — Official  papers  transmitted 
to  the  Senate,  <kc. 

Verily,  Lopez  appears  to  have  been  better  read  in  British 
history  than  the  world  believed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  the  very  admirable 
reply  of  Mr.  Everett  to  Lord  John  Russell,  after  he  had 
left  the  department  of  state,  for  we  are  concerned  with 
his  language  only  as  it  is  the  language  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  second 
letter  was  published  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  Mr.  Marcy,  and  this  confidence,  honourable  alike  to 
both  distinguished  men,  is  the  best  reply  to  the  small  criti- 
cism with  which  its  publication  was  in  some  quarters  re- 
ceived. What  the  policy  of  the  United  States  ought  now 
to  be,  in  what  way  it  would  be  most  wisely  and  efficiently 
executed — whether  it  is  best  to  maintain  Cuba  as  she  is,  to 
annex  her  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  to  sup- 
port her  during  the  perilous  youth  of  her  independence — it  is 
for  those  in  authority  to  decide.  The  interests  and  honour 
of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not,  we 
may  believe,  let  either  willingly  suffer.  With  them  we  leave 
it    Our  present  object  has  been  simply  to  sketch  the  out- 
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line  of  one  interesting  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history — to 
show  that  our  policy  towards  Spain  and  her  colonies  has 
been  independent,  consistent,  and  founded  on  the  very  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  owe  our  own  existence.  We  have  de- 
sired, further,  to  point  out  how  completely  Mr.  Everett  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  national  position,  and  took  the 
necessary  step  forwards  in  strict  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  past.  In  doing  so,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  the  signal  ability  with  which  a  great  living  statesman  has 
performed  a  difficult  but  honourable  duty.  Honour  to  the 
dead  is  but  the  cold  expression  of  a  feeble  gratitude.  It  is 
belter,  and  honester,  and  wiser,  that  a  nation  should  speak 
from  the  fulness  of  a  warm  and  instant  joy.  Whenever  our 
public  men  rise  beyond  the  mere  adroitness  of  party  tac- 
tics— whenever,  as  rulers  of  the  nation,  they  speak  the  right 
word,  or  do  the  brave  deed — then  should  be  heard  the  loud 
and  popular  amen — then  let  the  people  consecrate  a  living 
fame  for  a  future  immortality.  For  with  an  honest,  unre- 
served and  sympathising  spirit  to  applaud  a  high  and  ear- 
nest thought,  an  unselfish  and  heroic  action,  is  to  make  it 
ours.  W.  H.  T. 


Art.  VII. — Common  Schools  in  South-Carolina. 

1.  Essentials  of  a  Republic;  an  Address  delivered  before 
the  Class  of  1848,  at  their  Quinquennial  Meeting,  in 
Columbia.    By  W.  R.  Tabbr. 

2.  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Mannings  on  Putiic 
Instruction  in  South-Carolina,  By  J.  H.  TflORNWBti*. 
Columbia :  R.  W.  Gibbes  &  Co.     1853. 

The  schools  of  our  state  again  claim  our  attention,  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  essays  named  in  our  rubric  to  de- 
vote a  few  more  words  to  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Taber's  speech  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  onr 
city  and  state.  It  was  delivered,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
College  chapel,  in  Columbia,  by  appointment  of  the  class  of 
which  the  orator  was  a  member.    It  was,  therefore,  so  far 
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as  the  public  was  concerned,  a  private  affair ;  merely  an 
essay,  read  before  a  class  meeting  for  the  gratification  of 
the  class,  and  strangers  were  courteousl}'  invited  to  attend 
and  be  pleased.  The  speech  itself  falls  under  that  class  of 
oratory  known  as  the  demonstrative.  It  was  got  up  to  order, 
with  the  laudable  motive  of  gratifying  old  friends ;  certainly 
with  no  design  of  upsetting  the  constitution  of  the  state,  nor 
of  deranging  the  order  of  society.  The  orator  receives  the 
usual  meed  of  applause,  and  is  satisfied  with  having  plea- 
santly and  gracefully  acquitted  himself  before  his  old  friends^ 
All  seems  fair,  and  the  oration  (be  it  said,  without  any  dis- 
paragement) bids  fair  to  travel  the  way  of  all  orations, 
when,  lo  !  a  journal  from  the  mountains  denounces  it  as  ad- 
vocating aristocratic  tyranny ;  the  orator  is  burnt  in  effigy 
in  Columbia,  his  house  in  Charleston  visited  by  an  insulting 
mob,  and  his  family  outraged  by  persons  calling  themselves 
Carolinians,  and  a  public  meeting  is  held,  at  which  (without 
a  single  passage  from  his  speech  being  read  or  quoted,  to 
give  a  shade  of  colour  to  their  outrageous  and  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings) the  speech  and  its  author  are  solemnly  held  up  to 
the  public  as  objects  of  scorn  and  denunciation,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings duely  recorded  in  the  city  journals  of  the  following 
day. 

The  citizen  of  Charleston  feels  his  brow  suflTused  with  the 
blush  of  shame  whilst  he  thus  records  the  conduct  of  his 
townsmen.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  call  their  proceedings 
outrageous  and  atrocious.  It  is  a  deadly  blow  aimed,  not  at 
the  liberty  of  speech  alone,  but  even  of  opinion.  Mr.  Ta- 
ber's  speech  was  one  in  which  the  public  had  no  concern. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  his  classmates.  It 
was  not  even  printed.  If  his  sentiments  had  been  those  of 
a  noble  of  the  age  of  Froissart,  had  they  even  exceeded  in 
aristocratic  malignity  all  that  the  fertile  imagination  of  his 
Greenville  commentator  could  conceive,  i^ill  the  speech  was 
but  the  private,  nay,  in  some  sort,  the  confidential  expression 
of  his  views.  He  appeared  in  no  public  capacity.  He  car- 
ried no  pretensions  beyond  those  of  a  very  clever  young 
man.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  profound  repose.  No 
interest  was  under  discussion  which  could  elicit  the  slightest 
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agitation  in  men's  minds.  Had  he  advocated  the  expediency 
of  elevating  one  of  his  classmates  to  a  despotic  throne,  no 
harm  would  have  followed.  Nay,  had  he  even  proposed  the 
murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  people  represented  as  so  offen- 
sive to  his  aristocratic  tastes,  every  mother's  son  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  slept  that  night  in  as  perfect  security  of  life 
and  liberty  as  if  the  aristocratic  ukase  had  never  been  issaed 
Such  extravagances  deserve  no  notice  but  silent  contempt 
But  when  it  appears  that  the  only  fault  of  Mr.  Taber  is,  that 
he  aims  at  so  much  for  the  people  that  the  most  sanguine 
democrat  must  pronounce  him  a  visionary ;  that  he  aims  to 
abolish  democracy  by  elevating  every  citizen  to  his  own 
aristocratic  level — we  would  ask  those  who  so  grossly  and 
inhumanly  insulted  and  abused  him,  on  the  mere  statement 
of  a  remote  newspaper,  what  reparation  can  they  make  for 
their  folly  ?  by  what  noble  acts  of  citizenship  do  they  pro- 
pose to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  they  have  so  cruelly  attached 
to  our  escutcheon  ? 

Oratory  has  been  hitherto  rather  a  favourite  exercise  among 
our  young  men.  The  candidate  for  popular  favour  embraces 
eagerly  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  public  with  a  brick 
from  his  collection  of  moral  and  political  wisdom,  and  profits 
by  the  occasion  to  bring  forward  his  best  samples.  Bat  the 
events  of  December  last  may  materially  change  our  condi- 
tion in  this  respect.  A  garbled  report  may  raise  a  serioie 
storm  about  the  young  orator's  head.  It  is  pleasant  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  popularity  ;  but  few  men  can  receive  an 
insulting  mob  with  perfect  indifference.  It  is  a  goodly  thing 
to  see  our  statues  adorning  the  market  place  and  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  see  our  own  effigy 
committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  shouts  and  execrations  of 
an  enraged  populace.  It  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree 
to  be  the  object  qf  complimentary  resolutions,  but  it  is  like 
the  shadow  of  death  to  find  public  opinion  organizing  itself 
to  pronounce  our  condemnation.  If  these  insults  and  exe- 
crations fall  upon  one  who  is  conscious  of  deserving  them, 
nothing  can  palliate  the  pain  of  the  sting  which  they  inflict; 
but  the  right-minded  and  innocent  man  may  sustain  himself 
under  all  these  outrages,  by  his  indignation  at  the  presump- 
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tion  of  ignorance,  and  his  contempt  for  those  who  undertake 
to  condemn  without  even  knowing  wherefore. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our 
subject — the  free  school  system  of  South-Carolina — about 
which,  as  a  new  election  will  take  place  before  the  legisla- 
ture assembles  again,  we  desire  now  to  say  a  few  more  last 
words. 

The  subject  of  popular  instruction  has  so  far  interested 
our  legislature,  as  to  induce  it  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  year  1853,  of  double  the  usual  amount  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  schools  in  the  state.  We  looked  with  some 
interest  for  the  results  of  this  legislative  liberality,  and  as 
the  schools  were,  at  the  last  session,  reduced  to  their  usual 
stipend,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hopes  entertained  from 
the  increased  allowance  have  been  disappointed.* 

A  spirited  movement  was  made,  we  are  told,  during  the 
last  session,  in  behalf  of  schools,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Spartan- 
burgh.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Tucker  has  never  published  his 
speech ;  we  regret  it,  particularly,  as  we  understand  that  he 
conceived  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  reply  to  our  article 
on  the  subject.  We  know  that  we  have  been  denounced  in 
many  quarters  as  holding  very  unsound  views  on  this  subject, 
but  we  confidently  believe  that  if  we  could  only  understand 
each  other,  our  opinions  would  be  found  in  no  wise  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  schools  in  the 
state.  We  have  been  conservative,  because  we  feared  that 
the  whole  system  might  sink  under  the  hands  of  the  re- 
former. Our  opinions  are  the  result  of  much  thought,  based 
on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  our  sys- 
tem in  one  of  the  lower  districts,  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  No  one  feels  more  sensibly  than  we  do  the  impor- 
tance of  schools  to  this  particular  section  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  save  them,  that  we  deprecated  any  change — be- 
lieving that  the  result  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  any  gen- 
eral system,  which  might  be  adopted,  would  be  the  aban- 
donment, in  disgust,  by  the  state,  of  the  whole  school  system. 

Nor  were  our  fears  groundless.    Throughout  the  state, 

*  In  this,  we  are  incorreot.    The  double  approprUtioii  ia  contiDoed  for  the  car- 
rent  fear. 
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the  schools  are  denounced  as  useless,  inefficient  and  inade* 
quate.  We  know  them  to  be  useful,  and,  to  a  certain  extent. 
efficient,  though  certainly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  We  have  seen  instruction  furnished  by  these  hum- 
ble schools,  to  many  persons  who,  but  for  them,  would  have 
grown  up  in  gross  ignorance.  The  schools  which  do  this, 
cannot  be  called  useless.  True,  the  instruction  has  been 
confined  to  the  simple  elements  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  But  what  an  immense  advantage  do  they  pos- 
sess, who  have  this  key  to  knowledge,  when  compared  with 
those  who  are  entirely  without  it  ?  The  report  for  the  year 
1847,  (the  only  one  which  lies  by  us,)  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  throughout  the  state,  who  enjoyed  these  ad- 
vantages, was  7188,  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  $33,527,  being 
an  a,verage  of  about  four  dollars  per  child.  Such  a  fact 
bears  conclusive  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  our  system, 
however  defective  it  may  be.  In  order  to  judge  of  its  effi- 
cacy, or  its  adequacy  to  our  wants,  another  class  of  facts  is 
necessarj — that,  namely,  which  shall  exhibit  the  number  of 
children  of  seven  years  old,  and  upwards,  who  have  no  means 
of  going  to  school.  This  class  of  facts  remains  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  Some  approximation  to  it  may  be  made.  The 
number  of  children  attending  (he  free  schools  in  Charleston, 
in  1847,  was  about  one  in  fifty  of  the  white  poj)ulation  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  children  in  all  the  free  schools  of 
the  state,  was  in  the  same  proportion,  about  one  in.  fifty.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  not  many  children  are  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  state,  who  have  no  access  to  schools ;  but 
this  can  be  ascertained  only  by  inquiries,  specially  directed 
to  this  object. 

Now,  we  cannot  too  earnestly  declare  our  opinion,  that 
the  only  kind  of  instruction  which  the  people  have  a  right  to 
require  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  is  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  state,  that  a  considerable  number  of  her 
citizens  should  be  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  link  man  more  completely  with 
humanity.  We  do  not  say  that  more  is  not  desirable.  Bot 
we  know  that  many  children  have  not  the  time  to  acquire 
even  this ;  and  we  know,  also,  that  he  who  possesses  this, 
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may,  if  he  has  the  will  and  the  leisure,  extend  his  acquire- 
ments to  any  conceivable  point.  The  temple  of  knowledge 
is  one  of  infinite  degrees.  Let  the  state  provide  every  child 
with  the  key  whereby  he  may  enter  its  portals.  Fortune 
and  opportunity  must  accomplish  the  rest. 

As  to  those  gentlemen  who  advocate  a  more  magnificent 
scheme,  we  admire  their  enthusiasm,  but  question  their 
practical  knowledge.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  chil- 
dren constitute  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  parents,  the 
children  are  fortunate  if  they  can  get  even  the  elements  of 
instruction.  You  may  spread  before  them  a  sumptuous  ta- 
ble, but  they  have  no  time  to  partake  of  its  dainties.  In  the 
cities,  more  may  be  done,  and  more  is  done.  The  schools  in 
Charleston  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

That  the  many  devoted  friends  of  education  should  have 
failed  in  inspiring  the  state  with  a  portion  of  their  zeal,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  We  suspect  that  the  failure  origi- 
nates in  their  not  having  exposed  the  root  of  the  evil  which 
they  deplore,  and  in  not  being  prepared  with  any  project  of 
a  plan  by  which  they  would  supersede  the  present  system. 
They  who  advocate  reform,  eflfect  but  little  of  their  object, 
if  they  only  show  the  evil  to  be  redressed  ;  they  must  shadow 
forth  the  good  which  they  would  accomplish,  and  give  us,  at 
least,  a  sketch  of  the  process  by  which  they  propose  to 
amend.  The  eloquence  of  denunciation  is  easy  ;  and  noth- 
ing affords  a  more  ample  field  for  this  sort  of  eloquence,  than 
our  schools.  But  humble  as  they  are,  and  open  to  a  thou- 
sand objections,  they  have  acquired  a  stubborn  hold  upon 
the  good  will  of  our  citizens,  and  appear  proof  against  the 
designs,  not  only  of  the  foe  who  would  destroy,  but  of  the 
friend  who  would  improve  them.  Of  the  latter,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  numerous  divisions.  Some,  like  ourselves,  desi- 
rous of  having  every  child  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  others, 
are  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  picturesque  school  houses  and 
well  paid  teachers,  imparting  all  kinds  of  knowledge  to  ad« 
miring  little  auditories ;  and,  last  of  all,  comes  Dr.  Thornwell, 
who  would  have  the  state  adopt  some  peculiar  plan  of  in- 
struction, about  the  nature  of  which  he  deigns  to  give  us  no 
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explanation^  and  whose  only  fear  is^  that  our  children's  edu- 
cation may  be  provided  for,  if  the  state  does  not  hasten,  at 
once,  to  occupy  the  field  with  its  system.  The  following 
passage  from  his  letter  indicates  a  more  hopefal  conditioii 
of  the  public  mind  than  we  had  imagined.  He  says,  page  31 : 

*^  The  state  should  make  some  speedy  provisioDs  for  popular  edneir 
tioD,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  demand,  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  indicated  as  existing  in  every  section  of  the  country.  There 
never  was  a  greater  cry  for  schools ;  the  people  are  beginning  to  appie- 
ciate  their  importance,  and  at  no  period  within  my  recollecUoD,  have 
such  strenuous  efforts  been  made  to  establish  and  support  them.  The 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  various  sects — exertions,  too,  which  de- 
serve all  praise,  considered  as  attempts  to  satisfy  an  acknowledged  public 
want — and  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  are  proofe  that  pubfie 
opinion  is  ripe,  in  South  Carolina,  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature, 
and  if  it  should  not  speedily  interfere,  this  great  and  mighty  interert 
will  pass  completely  out  of  its  hands,  and  be  beyond  its  regulation  or 
control.  It  is  a  critical  period  with  us,  in  the  history  of  education.  The 
people  are  calling  for  schools  and  teachers ;  and  if  the  state  will  not 
listen  to  their  cries,  they  will  be  justified  in  adopting  the  best  expedients 
they  can,  and  in  acceding  to  the  provisions  which  religious  zeal  proposes 
to  their  acceptance.  Our  people  are  not,  as  a  body,  in  favour  of  secta- 
rian education.  They  prefer  a  general  and  unexclusive  system,  and  if 
they  adopt  the  narrower,  it  will  be  because  their  own  government  has 
been  inattentive  to  their  interests,  t  sincerely  hope  that  the  legislature 
may  be  duly  sensible  of  the  delicate  position  of  this  subject.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  at  once.    Now  or  never,  is  the  real  state  of  the  problaD.** 

We  confess  our  utter  astonishment  at  this  whole  para- 
graph. Can  it  be  really  true  7  Is  the  state  indeed  threat- 
ened with  a  flood  of  schools,  and  that  so  speedily,  that  on- 
less  the  legislature  promptly  interpose,  they  will  be  fastened 
upon  us  forever  ?  If  this  be  so,  let  the  legislature  hold  o^ 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  welcome,  as  a  blessing,  the  threat- 
ened visitation.  We  can  hardly  believe  our  senses.  There 
is  Dr.  Thorn  well,  deprecating  as  an  imminent  evil,  a  state  of 
things  which,  in  our  blindness,  we  have  always  considered 
the  most  desirable,  but  never  dared  hope  to  see  in  our  corn- 
try — religion,  the  churches  guiding  and  directing  the  instme- 
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tion  of  our  children.  This  is  the  one  thing  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  a  desideratum.  Let  the  instruction  of  our 
children  become  tha  voluntary  care  of  our  churches,  and 
our  legislature  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  work  is  done  for 
them.  The  children  are  in  the  best  of  schools.  Covered  by 
the  mantle  of  religion,  attempt  not  to  defile  them  by  the  pro- 
fane hands  of  a  political  minister  of  state.  And  why  should 
the  state  interfere  to  prevent  so  desirable  a  result?  Dr. 
ThornwelFs  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  para- 
graph, which  we  quote,  because,  though  it  reads  well,  and 
carries  a  great  air  of  thought,  we  confess  suggests  no  clear 
thought  to  our  own  mind.    He  says : 

**  The  8tate  should  take  the  Bubject  in  hand,  because  this  is  the  only 
way  by  which  consistency  and  coherency  can  be  secured  in  the  dififereni 
departments  of  instruction.  Education  is  a  connected  work,  and  its  va- 
rious subdivisions  should  be  so  arranged,  that  while  each  is  a  whole  in 
itself,  it  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  a  still  greater  whole.  The 
lower  elementary  education  should,  for  example,  be  complete  for  those 
who  aspire  to  nothing  more ;  it  should  likewise  be  naturally  introductoiy 
to  a  higher  culture.  It  should  be  a  perfect  whole  for  the  one  class,  and 
a  properly  adjusted  part  for  the  other.  So,  also,  the  higher  elementary 
education,  that  of  the  grammar  school,  should  be  complete  for  those 
who  are  not  looking  to  a  liberal  education,  and  yet,  in  relation  to  others, 
subsidiary  to  the  college  or  scientific  school.  This  unity  in  the  midst 
of  variety,  cannot  be  secured  without  a  common  centre  of  impulse  and 
of  action.  There  must  be  one  presiding  spirit,  one  head,  one  heart. 
Education  will  become  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary  process,  if  it  is  left 
to  individuals,  to  private  corporations  and  religious  sects.  Each  will 
have  his  tongue  and  his  psalm,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  crotchets  and 
experiments  as  there  are  controlling  bodies.  The  competition  excited, 
will  be  a  competition,  not  for  efficiency  in  instruction,  but  for  numbers ; 
each  will  estimate  success  by  the  hosts  at  its  annual  festivals,  or  the  pomp 
and  pretension  of  a  theatrical  pageant  played  off  under  the  name  of  an 
examination.  This  is  not  the  language  of  reproach ;  it  is  a  result  which, 
firom  the  principles  of  human  nature,  will  be  inevitably  necessitated  by 
the  condition  in  which  the  schools  shall.find  themselves  placed.*^ — LetUr, 
pagt  82. 

Only  think  of  our  depreciating  the  evils  of  excessive  com- 
petition, when  to  twenty  thousand  of  our  citizens  a  book  ii 
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a  mystery !     We  can  understand,  of  course,  the  latter  parts 
of  the  passage,  but  we  confess  that  the  former  part  conveys 
to  our  mind  no  definite  meaning.     We  presume  that  the  sec- 
tarian schools  will  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic^ 
and  we  suppose  th^it  these  are  introductory  to  a  higher  cul- 
ture when  that  is  desirable  or  attainable — and  we  are  una- 
ble to  conceive  how  a  minister   of  state  in  Columbia  can 
give  any  more  efficacy  to  instruction  in  these  elements,  than 
the  christian  minister  who  undertakes  it  as  a  labour  of  love. 
The  notion  of  education  being  a  connected  work,  and  of  its 
various  subdivisions,  and  being  so  arranged  that  while  each 
is  a  whole  in  itself,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  a 
greater  whole,  sounds  extremely  well ;  but  we  imagine  that, 
when  subjected  to  the  test  of  explanation  and  illustration, 
will  prove  to  be,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  sound.     If  it  means 
that  the  same  books  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools 
throughout  the  state,  it  means  very  little,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage hardly  worth  contending  for.     Dr.  Thornwell  is 
used  to  speak  ex  cathedra^  and  may  not  always  choose  to  be 
explicit ;  but,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocates,  to  give  us  some  notion  of  his 
meaning ;  and,  surely,  while  the  evil  which  he  deprecates  is 
one   which,  to   an  old-fashioned   christian,   bears  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  good,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  greater  good  which  he  would  provide 
for  our  children.    For  ourselves,  until  we  can  be  so  enlight- 
ened, we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  the  sweet  harmony  of  psalms 
uttered  by  the  little   voices    under   the  direction    of  oar 
churches ;  and  if,  indeed,  the  fears  of  the  doctor  have  any 
foundation  in  truth,  instead  of  sympathising  with  him,  let  m 
rather  thank  God  that  he  has  so  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  our 
churches,  and  with  unflinching  confidence  commit  our  child- 
ren entirely  to  their  care. 

But  we  fear  that  the  reverend  doctor  is  deceived,  and  that 
he  has  mistaken  the  occasional  planting  of  a  humble  school 
for  the  invasion  of  a  host  of  sectarian  missionaries.  Wc 
have  constantly  present,  in  our  thoughts,  twenty  thousand  of 
our  citizens  who  can  not  read  a  psalm,  and  we  imagine 
that  the  true  issue  before  the  legislature,  is  not  to  prevent  the 
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flooding  of  the  state  by  sectarian  schools  with  their  uncouth 
melodies,  but  the  providing  of  a  large  number  of  our  citi- 
zens with  the  means  of  obtaining  even  the  humblest  instruc- 
tion. Our  business  lies  theq  with  those  who  would  provide 
a  suitable  remedy  for  this  evil.  We  make  no  issue  with  Dr. 
Thornwell,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  his  zeal  has,  in  this 
case,  outstripped  his  discretion.  Let  us  return,  therefore,  to 
the  humbler  subject  of  the  primary  instruction  of  the  people. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate 
its  citizens.  We  assent  to  this  proposition,  with  this  modifi- 
cation— it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  its  citizens.  Every  duty  implies  a  correlative  right;  and 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  its  citizens,  it  must 
possess  the  right  to  compel  every  citizen  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation. How  such  a  right  could  be  exercised  in  our  state 
against  unwilling  citizens,  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingeni- 
ous jurist  to  determine.  The  right  to  provide  for  their  edu- 
cation may,  on  the  contrary,  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Our  intention  is  to  indicate  that  way  which  appears 
the  most  simple,  the  most  feasible,  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  just. 

it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  the  manners  and  habits 
of  our  state  are  eminently  centrifugal,  all  of  our  politicians 
and  philanthropists  have  strong  centralizing  tendencies.  The 
state  is  to  be  the  centre  of  all  action.  With  her  is  to  origi- 
nate all  improvements,  and  her  bounty  is  to  furnish  the 
means  for  accomplishing  them.  Now,  in  all  the  eflTorts  of 
the  state  to  afford  material  aid,  she  has  but  one  measure  of 
even-handed  justice.  The  ratio  of  representation  is  her 
only  safe  measure  for  the  distribution  of  her  treasure.  Com- 
mon sense  must  show  clearly  that,  with  such  a  measure, 
the  most  extravagant  appropriations  must  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  some  districts,  while  others  would  re- 
ceive more  than  sufficient  as  their  share  of  a  very  moderate 
dole.  No  centralizing  system  can  exactly  supply  the  demand. 
The  deficiency,  on  the  one  side,  will  always  counterbalance 
the  plethora  on  the  other. 

This  is  precisely  the  fault  of  our  free  school  system.  Sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  bounty  of  the  state,  the  schools  in  the 
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several  districts  depend  not  upon  the  wants  of  the  district, 
but  upon  her  representative  number.  Thus  Charieston,  which 
contains  an  area  of  perhaps  twenty  square  miles,  is  entitled 
to  eighteen  schools,  whilst  Horry,  with  her  thousand^sqaare 
miles  of  territory,  is  entitled  to  one.  Now  Charleston  cer- 
tainly does  not  require  eighteen  schools  for  the  instructioDof 
her  children,  and  Horry  just  as  certainly  requires  more  than 
one.  But  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  every  system  of 
centralization.  It  can  not  be  changed  without  trenching  upon 
justice. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  system  of  centralization  is,  in  itself, 
its  results  are  worse.  It  engenders  a  habit  of  reliance  od 
the  state,  and  the  people  forget  to  help  themselves.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  Horry,  but  venture  to  assert  that  the  dis- 
trict does  not  contain  a  single  primary  school  for  the  io- 
struction  of  poor  children,  besides  the  one  fostered  by  the 
legislature.  The  school,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  an  ambulatoiy 
one,  and  is  annually  removed  from  precinct  to  precinct,  to  sop- 
ply  the  wants  of  the  people,  shedding  feeble  and  flickering 
rays  over  the  whole  district,  instead  of  remaining  sufficiently 
long  on  one  spot  to  complete  the  work  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. 

Our  reformers  are  always  looking  to  Massachusetts,  and 
vainly  hope  that  we  may  imitate  her  example.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  may  ;  but  Massachusetts  presents  the  best  field  in 
the  world  for  the  successful  operation  of  centralizing  systems, 
and  South-Carolina  the  worst.  At  the  very  outset  of  her 
history,  Massachusetts  provided  for  the  political  division  of 
her  soil  into  districts  or  townships,  not  exceeding  six  miles 
square  in  extent,  in  each  of  which  the  elements  of  a  political 
body  are  almost  felf-existent.  Every  township,  its  metes 
and  bounds  being  once  established,  becomes  an  organised 
democracy,  and  resolves  itself  immediately  into  a  represen- 
tative government.  In  South-Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  organization  inferior  to  the  election  district  or  pa- 
rish, and  in  none  of  our  districts,  either  electoral  or  judidalf 
is  there  any  assemblage  of  citizens  known  to  the  law,  ex- 
cept in  the  towns  and  boroughs  existing  under  special  cor 
porations. 
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Oar  country  has  hardly  a  trace  of  governmental  organi- 
zation. A  few  magistrates  are  to  be  found,  but  in  our  pa- 
rishes they  are  not  always  easily  found.  A  board  of  com- 
missioners meets  once  a  quarter,  to  provide  for  the  wants  x>f 
the  poor  of  the  district ;  a  board  of  commissioners  meets 
once  a  quarter,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  school-masters 
and  issue  warrants  for  their  salaries.  The  commissioners 
of  roads  meet  twice  a  year  around  the  festive  board.  The 
captain  of  the  beat  company  is  ex-officio  the  head  of  the 
police  in  his  command.  A  stranger  might  live  among  us 
for  years  and  see  no  traces  of  a  government.  We  may  as- 
sert, then,  that  out  of  our  towns,  no  organization  exists  be- 
low that  of  the  state. 

Of  the  several  boards,  the  only  one  existing  by  popular 
vote  is  that  of  the  poor.  Those  of  schools  and  of  roads  are 
appointed  by  the  legislature.  Until  within  ten  years  past, 
the  commissioners  of  roads  were  actually  self-existent.  They 
filled  all  vacancies,  and  no  limit  was  imposed  on  the  dura- 
tion of  their  existence.  In  no  case,  except  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  is  any  provision  made  for  the 
lawful  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  district  or  parish 
as  such.  You  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  has  no  authority.  It  is  but  a  voluntary  as- 
semblage of  gentlemen.  As  organized  members  of  a  re- 
public, our  districts  and  parishes  have  absolutely  no  political 
existence. 

In  a  society  with  such  a  political  constitution,  what  chance 
is  there  for  the  success  of  centralizing  systems?  Let  us  take 
a  single  instance  of  the  working  of  our  present  system.  The 
parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley,  extends  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  Cooper  and  Back  rivers,  to  a  point  on  the  San- 
tee  river,  to  the  west  of  Eutaw  spring.  The  two  extreme 
points  are  not  far  from  sixty  miles  apart.  The  western 
branch  of  Cooper  river,  with  its  head  waters,  extend  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  parish,  dividing  it  into  the  eastern 
and  the  western  sides,  communication  between  which  must 
be  by  a  ferry  below,  and  by  occasional  fords  and  causeys 
above.  The  parish  is  twelve  miles  wide,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tains about  seven  hundred  square  miles.  This  parish  sends 
31 
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one  representative  to  the  legislature,  and  is,  therefore,  enti- 
tled to  one  school.  It  is  useless  to  add,  that  this  provision  ia 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish.  What  then 
is  to  be  done?  The  people  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and, 
if  they  had,  could  effect  no  good  purpose  with  such  scantj 
means.  The  commissioners  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  decide 
the  question  for  them.  They  husband  the  treasure  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  select  such  sites  for  the  schools  as  ap- 
pear most  likely  to  effect  the  end  proposed  by  the  appropriv 
tion,  and  by  shifting  the  school  from  precinct  to  preciDct, 
endeavour  to  extend  the  means  of  instruction  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  parish.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  entered 
somewhat  into  detail  respecting  the  mode  of  operation,  and 
shall  not  repeat  it  here.  On  this  point  we  speak  from  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  we 
take  an  honest  pride  in  the  recollection  of  several  years  of 
faithful  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  in- 
struction. And  this  pride  we  cherish,  because  it  is  founded 
upon  works,  and  not  upon  theories  ;  and  we  regard  with  per- 
fect indifference  the  taunts  of  those  who  charge  us  with  hos- 
tility to  the  cause  of  education,  because  we  are  conscious 
that  where  we  are  known,  we  are  known  to  be  one  of  its 
most  zealous  supporters. 

But  whatever  the  zeal  or  the  ffdelity  of  the  commissionerSt 
the  system  is  defective,  because  it  is  radically  bad.  The 
people  are  placed  in  the  position  of  recipients  of  a  favour, 
rather  than  that  of  independent  citizens  helping  themselves. 
This  is  the  necessary,  the  paralyzing  result  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  schools  upon  the  public  treasury  ;  the  para- 
lyzing result  of  all  centralizing  systems.  Our  remedy  shall 
be  proposed  in  a  very  few  words ;  but  we  must  first  return 
to  the  ancient  school  system  of  Massachusetts. 

By  an  old  law  of  that  colony,  every  township  which  con- 
tained fifty  families  was  required,  under  a  penalty  of  £lQ, 
to  provide  a  common  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  child- 
ren in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  good  behaviour.  If 
the  township  contained  a  hundred  families,  the  penalty  was 
doubled  ;  if  a  hundred  and  fifty,  trebled  ;  and  any  township 
which  contained  two  hundred  families,  was  required  by  law 
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to  support  a  grammar  school^  in  which  children  might  be 
prepared  for  admission  into  the  college. 

Fifly  families,  on  thirty-six  square  miles  of  land,  can  not 
be  so  remote  from  each  other  as  to  be  much  more  than  three 
miles  from  a  common  central  point.  A  law  like  this  pro- 
vides, at  once,  for  the  instruction  of  every  child  in  the  state. 

Compared  with  Massachusetts,  what  opportunity  have  we 
for  the  adoption  of  any  part  of  her  school  system  7  Clearly 
ours  is,Jand  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem. The  mulcting  of  a  district  or  parish,  is  a  provision 
unknown  to  our  law  ;  and  in  districts  covering  such  large 
areas  as  ours  do,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  number 
of  families  shall  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  com- 
pulsory establishment  of  schools.  (We  say  schools^  because 
no  single  school  can  suffice  for  the  wants  of  any,  the  small- 
est of  our  parishes,  and  the  idea  of  sending  the  children  to 
board  out  is  nugatory.)  A  complete  reorganization  of  oar 
political  territory  would,  therefore,  be  absolutely  necessary, 
to  render  feasible  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  system. 
But  even  situated  as  we  are,  much  may  be  done,  and  we 
propose,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  our  plan  ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  and  other  enlightenedfriendsof  popular  instruction, 
as  that  which  will  more  effectually  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  than  any  other  which  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  can 
devise. 

In  the  first  place,  we  propose  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
assistance  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools.  We  are  convinced  that  the  habit  of  look- 
ing to  the  state  for  aid  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  It  blunts 
individual  energy,  and  the  people  are  gradually  led  to  re- 
ceive as  a  boon,  that  which  they  ought  to  raise  as  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  and  which  they  ought  to  claim  from  their 
school  overseers  as  an  unquestionable  right.  In  the  matter 
of  public  instruction,  then,  let  every  district  and  parish  be 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources. 

In  the  second  place,  let  every  district  and  parish,  on  a 
certain  fixed  day,  {not  on  the  day  of  general  election^  but  one 
specially  consecrated  to  the  purpose^)  elect  a  sufficient  number 
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of  commissioners  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  4ettf- 
mine  the  number  and  location  of  the  schools  which  may  be 
neceis»ary  for  their  respective  districts  and  parishes.  Give 
them  power  to  elect  suitable  teachers,  and  to  pay  Uiem  sach 
salaries  as  they  may  deem  sufficient ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
give  them  authority  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective districts  and  parishes^  in  the  nature  of  an  assessment 
on  their  general  tax  returns^  to  be  collected  by  the  tax  coUee* 
tor  of  the  district  or  parish.  And,  in  order  to  insure  accoun- 
tability, require  that  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  with  pro- 
per vouchers,  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  distr^t  Suitable  provisions  should,  of  course,  be  made 
to  me^t  the  case  of  districts  refusing  to  dect  commissioBen, 
and  of  commissioners  failing  to  discharge  their  duties.  But 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  nunute  details* 
This  is  the  outline  of  our  plan ;  we  shall  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  in  explanation  and  confirmation. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  raises  annually  by  taxatioi, 
for  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  manner  indicated  above^ 
f  662,870.  The  revenue  of  South-Carolina  by  taxation,  iF 
about  9800,000.  That  portion  of  her  revenue  which  ariies 
from  the  profits  of  the  bank,  being  a  sacred  fund  for  the  iis- 
charge  of  the  debts  of  the  state,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
available  for  any  other  purpose.  Our  present  appropriatioss 
£or  schools,  amount  to  one-eighth  of  our  income.  If  to  tUs 
be  added  the  sums  annually  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
college  and  military  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  devote 
about  one-fourth  of  our  income  to  the  cause  of  education. 
This  is  a  proportion  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the  eos- 
science  of  the  most  scrupulous  patriot ;  but,  as  experience 
has  proved,  inadequate  to  meet  the  ends  of  popular  instruction. 
By  the  plan  which  we  propose,  each  portion  of  the  state  will 
be  made  to  bear  its  own  share  in  the  burden  of  educating  its 
children.  Under  the  present  system,  the  old  district  of  Pendle- 
ton receives  back  from  the  state  treasury,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  schools,  one  dollar  for  every  three  that  she  cmitribotes 
to  the  common  fund — the  district  of  Edgefield^  abont  one 
dollar  in  seven — whilst  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley* 
receives  not  more  than  one  dollar  in  twenty,  of  her  contribo- 
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tion  to  the  common  treasury;  and  large  as  is  the  receipt  of 
Charleston,  it  does  not  amount  to  one  dollar  in  fourteen  of 
her  general  tax.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  low  consideration, 
and  one  of  no  weight  in  view  of  the  great  public  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  present  mode  of  distribution.  But  it  becomes 
invested  with  weight,  when  we  regard  its  probable  moral 
effects.  When  we  are  made  to  know  precisely  what  amount 
we  pay  for  our  respective  schools,  they  acquire  a  new  interest. 
When  we  feel  that  they  are  a  cost  to  us,  we  shall  be  very  apt 
to  use  them.  We  have  always  thought,  that  if  parents  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children,  the  quar- 
terly reports  of  the  teachers  would  not  exhibit  such  a  beg- 
garly account  of  lost  time,  as  they  now  always  do.  We 
generally  value  that  which  costs  ua  money,  and  it  will  be  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  the  parent  to  learn,  by  the  action  of  the 
tax  collector,  that  he  is  paying  for  a  school  whether  he  uses 
it  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  the  general 
complaint  is,  that  it  is  low  and  ought  to  be  increased.  We 
think  this  matter  most  safely  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  boards.  We  have  no  issue  to  make  with  those 
who  desire  to  see  a  splendid  system  of  schools.  That  as  may 
be  hereafter.  At  present  let  us  provide,  that  henceforth  we 
shall  not  hear  that  twenty  thousand  of  our  adult  citizens  are 
unable  to  read  or  write.  The  remuneration  now  allowed 
by  the  legislature,  is  certainly  not  extravagant,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  procure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  The 
usual  wages  per  month,  inclusive  of  board,  paid  to  the  male 
teachers  of  schools  in  Massachusetts,  is  $32.46;  to  the  female 
teachers,  $13.60  {American  Almanac^  1849).  The  general 
average  paid  in  that  state,  therefore,  would  appear  not  to 
exceed  our  moderate  standard.  Our  experience  teaches  us, 
that  good  teachers  may  be  had  for  the  money ;  and  were  it 
not  invidious,  we  could  easily  name  several  persons  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  after  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools, 
afterwards  became  teachers,  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
that  capacity,  and  then,  induced  by  hopes  of  higher  pay,  left 
the  schools  to  become  overseers.  We  have  one  valued  ac- 
quaintance, who,  after  passing  through  this  course,  has  filled 
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with  dignity,  the  chair  of  representative  of  the  people,  and 
now  lives  honourably  and  reputably  on  the  estate  which  he 
has  acquired  by  his  industry  his  integrity,  and  his  ability. 
When  we  see  such  results  follow  the  schools,  we  cannot  join 
in  the  denunciation  of  them,  which  is  now  so  fashionable — 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  their  useful  aid, 
by  any  premature  attempt  to  elevate  their  character.  All 
that  is  needed,  is  to  make  them  adequate  to  our  wants.  This 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  legislative  aid,  but  by  the  action  of 
the  people  themselves,  through  their  agents  elected  by  them- 
selves  for  this  purpose.  All  centralizing  systems  must  fail, 
for  their  influence  is  always  a  paralyzing  one.  Our  scheme 
is  not  magnificent,  but  it  is  practicable  and  it  is  efllcient 
We  do  not  propose  to  flood  the  country  with  philosophers. 
We  do  not  even  see  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  beneficiary 
graduates  of  our  military  schools  to  forego  the  chance  of 
early  profitable  employment,  in  order  to  discharge  their  debt 
to  the  state,  by  teaching  in  her  schools.  All  that  we  propose 
is,  to  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land  taught  to  read  and 
write.  Do  this,  and  leave  the  rest  to  opportunity  and  a  gra- 
cious Providence.  P.  A.  P. 


Art.  VIII. — ^Tract  on  Government. 

Tract  on  Government. — Boston,  Little,  Brown  &Co.  1854. 

We  like  to  see  tracts  on  government.  Whether  good  or 
bad,  they  are  better,  in  a  free  country,  than  the  best  books  on 
most  other  subjects.  Although  full  of  fallacies,  fallacies  on 
all  important  and  diflicult  subjects,  have  always  followed 
truth  like  its  shadow,  and  contributed,  in  the  end,  to  its  better 
elucidation.  A  free  people,  to  continue  free,  must  be  perpet- 
ually learning.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  generation,  under- 
standing the  principles  of  liberty,  builds  up  a  system  of  go- 
vernment entirely  adapted  to  its  preservation.  No  system 
of  government  yet  devised,  can  of  itself  preserve  liberty; 
and  any  system  may  be  perverted  to  its  overthrow.    Grene- 
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ration  after  generation  as  it  arises,  at  once  the  heirs  and 
masters  of  a  free  government,  must  Jearn  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  learn  to  exercise  the  virtues  by  which,  alone,  it 
can  be  maintained.  Those  who  have  not  founded,  but  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  are  by  no  means  always 
those  who  .  best  understand  its  organization.  Prosperity  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  free  government.  The  security  to 
person  and  property,  which  it  affords,  and  the  individuality 
which  it  produces,  must  give  an  immense  stimulus  to  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  Hence,  wealth  accumulates — luxury 
abounds — and  individual  pursuits  and  pleasures  swallow  up 
that  attention  to  public  affairs  which  is  necessary  to  their  safe 
conduct  and  purity.  Cowards  and  voluptuaries  arise  on  the 
surface  with  depressing  influence.  Abuses  are  acquiesced 
in,  rather  than  opposed,  because  to  oppose  them  leads  to  agi- 
tation, and  agitation  breaks  up  the  usual  repose  and  inter- 
rupts the  usual  course  of  prosperity.  The  very  blessings  of 
liberty,  therefore,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  breed  a  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  the  government  which  creates  it,  fatal  to 
its  continuance.  The  decay  of  virtue  amongst  the  people 
to  which  historians  ascribe  the  downfall  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, is  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  prosperity 
they  produce*  Whilst  hard  circumstances  surrounded  them, 
and  powerful  enemies  or  rivals  threatened  their  existence, 
public  interests  were  paramount  to  private.  To  learn  and 
understand  them  was  the  first  occupation,  as  it  always  is  the 
first  duty,  of  a  citizen.  But  when  this  order  of  things  was 
reversed,  public  virtue  and  patriotism  naturally  fell  into  de- 
cay. Indifference  and  ignorance  invited  one  usurpation 
after  another,  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  until  all  rights 
were  lost  in  a  feeble  and  irregular  resistance,  or  a  confused 
or  blind  submission.  Satisfied,  therefore,  of  the  tendency 
of  that  prosperity  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  to  create 
an  indifference  to  public  affairs,  we  hold  any  one  to  be  a 
friend  to  liberty,  and  a  friend  to  the  people,  who  says,  writes, 
or  does  anything  which  calls  attention  to  the  great  and  vital 
matter  of  free  government.  In  countries  where  slavery  does 
not  exist,  a  free  government  must  be  a  great  blessing  but  in 
a  slave-holding  country  it  may  be  a  necessity.     Self-govern- 
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ment,  may  be  synonymous  with  existence.  To  be  ignoraat 
or  careless  of  the  principles  or  operations  of  the  goTem-  • 
raent,  may  be  hideous  ruin.  For  these  reasons,  we  feel 
grateful  to  the  anonymous  author  whose  tract  on  govers- 
ment  is  before  us,  and  commend  his  work  to  the  careful  pera- 
sal  of  our  readers.  If  his  thoughts  are  not  always  oorreot, 
he  will,  in  his  turn,  help  to  correct  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in   his   admirable  treatise  on  govemmeat, 
endeavours  to  show  how  a  free  government  should  be  maia- 
tained.     He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  man,  by  nature,  is  so 
constituted   that  his  individual  affections  are  stronger  than 
his  sympathetic  or  social   feelings — he  loves  himself  more 
than  be  loves   others  ;  and  therefore,  is  by  nature  prone  to 
deal  unjustly  towards  his  fellow-man.     Mr.   Calhoun  doei 
not  attempt  to  show  what  occasions  the  depravity  be  assumei 
to  exist.     The  christian  statesman,  is  at  no  loss  to  divine  it 
The  Bible  says,  it  is  sin,  polluting  a  nature  once  pure,  now 
fallen  and  corrupt.    Assuming  the  fact,  however,  (which  we 
by  no  me^ns  agree  with  him,  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,)  he 
assumes,  also,  that  this   infirmity  of  man's  nature  operates 
collectively  as  well  as  individually.    Men  united  together  io 
the  same  society  or  government,  will  perpetrate  injustice 
if  invested  with  power,  under  any  form  the  government  may 
assume.    To  enable  each  interest  in  a  state  to  protect  itself 
against  all  other  interests,  he  proposes  that  each  separate 
interest  should  have   a  representation  in  the  government. 
The  concurrence  of  the  separate  majorities  representing  theae 
separate  interests,  shall  be  necessary  to  all  laws  passed  by 
the  government ;  and  thus,  each  will  have  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the   aggressive  injustice  of  the  other. 
As  the  best  example  of  his  theory,  he  cites  the  constitotioD 
of  South-Carolina,  where  all   legislative  power  being  en- 
trusted to  the  legislature,  the  concurrent  majorities  from  the 
upper  and  lower  country  in  the  legislature,  based  upon  dif- 
ferent interests — the  one  predominating  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  other  in  the  House  of  Representatives — are  necessary  in 
the  passage  of  all  laws,  and  constitute  the  best  government 
in  the  world.    This  is  all  very  good :  and  the   world  is  id- 
debted  to  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  truthful  and  admirable  elabo- 
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ration  with  which  he  has  enforced  his  scheme  for  organising 
and  perpetuating  a  free  government.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
defective  in  not  covering  all  interests.  It  extends  to  a  few 
leading  interests  in  society  only.  But  it  is  a  very  decided 
innovation  and  improvement  upon  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  proposed  to  enforce  a  just  government.  It  is  his 
philosophically,  although  it  had  been  previously  enforced,  in 
some  degree,  in  many  ancient  and  modem  constitutions.  But 
suppose  it  could  be  understood,  that  all  the  great  inter^^ 
ests  which  are  peculiar  to  the  separate  majorities  he  proposes 
to  organize,  and  which  the  aggregate  majority  without  such 
an  instrumentality  for  protection  may  oppress,  were  not  pro- 
per  subjects  for  government  intervention  or  legislation  at  all, 
where  would  be  the  necessitj'  (there  may  be  some  use)  of 
arming  these  separate  majorities  with  a  separate  power  of 
protection  ?  •  Why  give  them  a  veto  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
powers,  which  the  whole  government,  both  in  its  well  under* 
stood  principles  and  details,  does  not  possess  ?  Now,  we  are 
confidently  of  opinion,  that  government,  properly  understood, 
has  nojurisdiction  whatever  over  any  of  those  great  interests 
in  society,  which  Mr.  Calhoun  supposes  it  would  be  nec^sary 
to  organize  separate  majorities  to  protect.  All  such  views 
are  based  upon  the  presumption,  that  government  is  rightfully 
omnipotent — that  limitations  in  constitutions,  excepting  to 
organise  checks  on  this  omnipotent  power,  are  vain — ^that 
principles,  of  themselves,  afford  no  limitations — and  that  go- 
vernment is,  therefore, necessarily  a  mere  art  and  contrivance, 
by  which  force  is  to  meet  force,  and  to  check  or  master  it. 
To  organise  force  against  force,  constitutes  an  appeal  to 
force,  and  must  end  in  the  mastery  of  one  opposing  force 
over  another;  for  the  wit  of  man  can  never  arrange  force 
into  an  exact  equipois  of  power,  in  any  government.  There 
must  be  something,  therefore,  above  mere  force  or  power,  to 
make  a  free  or  just  government.  Principles  must  predomi- 
nate. It  is  true,  that  the  true  principles  of  government  may 
not  be  understood,  and  even  when  understood,  are  generally 
violated.  Power  in  government  has  generally  made  right. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  government  as  a  science,  if  it  has 
no  fixed  principles,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  matter 
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of  regulations  to  oppose  one  power  to  another.  Principles, 
although  feebly  executed,  make  all  the  good  which  arises  in 
the  conduct  of  men.  We  discuss  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion, although  no  man  is  sinless.  We  expose  the  right 
principles  of  morals,  although  the  greater  part  of  men,  in 
conduct,  disregard  them.  And  so,  we  mast  discuss  and  en- 
deavour to  expose,  the  true  principles  of  government^  altboogh 
not  a  people  on  earth  are  able  entirely  to  carry  them  out  in 
practice.  Man,  by  his  very  nature,  knows  more,  in  all  his 
duties  to  his  God  and  his  fellow-men,  than  he  ever  practices; 
and  collectively,  in  society  and  government,  he  may  havens 
fixed  principles  for  his  guidance  and  governance  as  in  bisin- 
dividual  relations.  Do  any  such  principles  exist  ?  and  if 
they  do,  what  are  they  ? 

The  principles  of  government,  are  exactly  those  of  indivi- 
duals. Men  make  the  government,  and  it  is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  men.  The  aggregation  of  a  people  under  a  go- 
vernment, is  the  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  it  can  have 
no  other  principles  than  those  of  individuals.  The  moral 
characteristics  and  moral  responsibilities  of  men,  are  not 
changed  for  acting  together  under  a  government.  They  are 
bound  collectively,  as  they  are  bound  individually,  to  carrj 
out,  in  their  government,  the  great  principle  of  justice- to  all 
men.  Yet,  it  is  because  man  is  unjust,  that  government  ex- 
ists. The  cause  shows  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  Its  sole 
and  whole  object  and  duty,  is  to  prevent  injustice — injostiee 
internally  between  man  and  man,  and  externally,  from  for 
eign  nations.  This  is  the  grand  moral  charter  of  all  its 
powers ;  and  it  is,  too,  the  limitation  which  restricts  tbem. 
We  go  a  step  further  down.  Not  only  is  justice  the  grand 
object  of  all  government,  but  it  is  the  sole  object  of  all  the 
laws  passed,  to  support  and  carry  it  on,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  its  administration.  The  organization  of  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments — court-houses  and  ar- 
mies, generals  and  constables,  judges  and  police  officers— all 
look  to  the  same  grand  end — justice.  The  question,  then,  first 
in  order  for  consideration  is,  what  powers  can  government 
rightfully  possess,  to  enforce  justice  T 

To  us,  it  appears  that  government  can  enforce  justice,  ia 
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but  one  way — hy  prevention.  It  protects,  by  preventing  in- 
justice. It  restrains  and  punishes,  to /^ret^en^  injustice.  It 
no  more  creates  the  innocence  it  protects,  than  the  wrong  it 
restrains.  These  arise  out  of  the  bosom  of  society,  totally 
beside  its  influence  or  instigation.  Its  power  for  good  in  any 
positive  form  of  action,  is  indeed,  very  limited.  Beyond  the 
moral  example  of  integrity,  and  of  that  justice  in  all  its 
dealings  it  was  established  to  enforce,  it  is  powerless  in  the 
dispensation  of  good.  The  wrongs  which  it  can  even  touch, 
are  those  only  which  are  accompanied  by  open  fraud  or  vio- 
lence. They  must  be  done  in  the  sight  of  others,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  proof.  For  the  prevention  of  these,  it  holds  forth 
the  rod  of  punishment.  They  are  uncertain  in  their  detec- 
tion and  conviction,  under  the  best  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  always  accompanied  with  no  adequate  redress. 
A  murderer  is  hung.  Does  this  restore  the  dead  to  life  1 
and  if  it  did,  what  anguish  of  heart  will  have  been  sufiered 
beyond  redress  or  obliteration  ?  A  fraud  is  detected  or  de- 
feated— does  this  repay  the  object  of  injustice,  for  the  mental 
agitation  and  anxieties  endured  to  prevent  it  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws?  A  country  is  invaded,  and  the  least  inju- 
rious result  occurs — the  invaders  are  defeated  and  slaughter- 
ed. Can  government  restore  the  labour  lost,  the  property 
wasted,  the  lives  sacrificed ;  or  compensate  to  the  ruined  or  be- 
reaved, for  the  desolating  sorrows  the  war  has  occasioned? 
The  truth  is,  redress — compensation — is  never  obtained  by 
the  action  of  government.  It  never  does  obtain  justice,  in  any 
of  its  efforts  for  its  vindication.  From  the  necessity  of  its 
weakness,  it  must  look  to  prevention  merely.  The  past  and 
the  present,  it  is  unable  to  redress.  In  the  future  is  its  pro- 
per sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  measure  of  its  competency. 
It  acts  in  the  present,  to  prevent  injustice  in  the  future.  And 
even  in  the  matter  of  prevention,  how  feeble  is  government, 
to  ward  off  the  numerous  ills  which  assails  us  in  life.  How 
limited  is  the  sphere  of  its  operation  in  any  positive  form  of 
action.  We  $tre  born,  and  live,  and  die;  and  government 
ean  help  us  in  not  one  of  these  stages  of  our  journey  in  life, 
but  in  keeping  off  oppression  and  wrong.  We  want  it  for 
no  other  purpose ;  but  if  we  required  its  aid  in  our  inner 
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hmne  existence,  or  in  those  social  relations  which  make  «p 
our  happiness  or  misery,  it  would  be  powerless  for  oar  assint* 
ance.    When  Asmodeos   looked  down  into  the  nnroefed 
houses,  the  whole  drama  of  life  unfolded  to  his  vision,  was 
acting  out  irrespective  of  government    Take  the  first  aid 
greatest  relation  of  life — raamage.    What  can  govemnMBt 
do  to  produce  happiness  in  this  relation?    How  can  it,kj 
any  positive  action,  enter  our  homes,  and  make  good  hm 
bands  or  good  wives?     Take  the  parental  relation — wbBi 
can  government  do,  to  compel  parents  to  raise  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  paths  of  industry,  virtue  and  honour?     And 
where  parents  are  gone^  what  feeble  substitutes  do  goTom* 
ment,  or  the  noble  charities  of  individuals  provide,  in  aqr- 
lums  for  infants  or  orphans  ?    So  great  is  the  mortality  ii 
these  refuges  for  the  weakest  and  most  destitute  of  our  race, 
that  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  the 
statistics  seem  to  justify  the  denunciation  of  them,  as  murder- 
houses.     And  the  moral  desolation,  is  as  great  as  the  physi- 
cal.   The  moral  characteristics  of  a  child  are  generally  fixed 
at  ten  years  old.     What  can  government  do  before  this  pe- 
riod, to  inspire  the  mind  with  right  principles  ?     The  slare- 
ries,  the  corruptions,  the  cruelties  which  are  daily  practised 
in  the  parental  and  connubial  relations,  cry  aloud  to  heaves 
— and  to  heaven  alone^-for  vengeance.  Home,  with  all  tiiose 
tender  afiections  and  charities  which  create  all  of  happi- 
ness we  can  hope  for  in  life,  is  made  a  heaven  or  hell,  aad 
government  can  do  nothing  to  penetrate  and  reform  its  m^ 
teries.     Leave  the  domestic  relations,  and  turn  to  society-- 
can  government  purify  society,  or  neutralise  the  namekn 
evils  which  continually  fester  in  its  bosom  ?     Can  it  sap- 
press  envy — prevent  secret  slander  and  detraction— cxtis- 
guish  lust— or  wrest  from  extortion,  its  legal  victims  f   Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  it,  by  any  magic  of  legislation  or  is- 
terference,  breathe  into  the  hidden  veins  of  society,  whete 
its  life  circulates,  love,  and  peace  and  charity  7     All  theso-- 
marital  and  parental  duties — ^the  tone  and  purity  of  society^ 
are  under  the  governance  of  two  very  different  influence^*- 
religion  and  morals*    It  is  by  these  influences,  that  men  afe 
made  better  or  worse,  happier  or  lAore  miseraMe,  aoeordiaf 
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to  the  strength  of  their  operation.  If  government  can  do 
anything  positively  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  it  is  here  it  should  put  forth  all  its  energies.  True 
religion  provides  not  only  for  our  happiness  in  time,  but  in 
eternity.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  body  and  soul — 
the  source  of  all  morals — ^the  rightful  strength  of  all  govern- 
ments. What  can  government  do  within  or  without  the  do- 
mestic  and  social  circles,  to  inspire  religion,  or  force  morality 
amongst  the  people  ?  Perceiving  the  immense  importanee 
of  religion  and  morals  to  the  happiness  of  men,  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  statesmen  seem  to  suppose  that  it  was,  of 
course,  the  province  of  government  to  regulate  them.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  their  treatises  on  government,  make  the 
sphere  of  government  limitless  in  its  duties  and  powers* 
Region,  morals,  food,  manners,  were  all  matters  of  govern- 
m^t  cognizance  and  regulation.  A  woman  was  chairtised 
in  Sparta,  for  not  wearing  a  slit  at  the  thigh  in  her  petticoat ; 
and  Socrates,  in  Athens,  drank  the  hemlock,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  deny  the  gods.  In  Rome,  government  was  less 
pragmatical,  in  consequence  of  her  distant  conquests  and  de- 
pendences; but  her  agrarian  laws  and  censorship  show, 
that  in  principle,  her  statesmen  had  the  same  views  of  the 
province  of  government  as  the  Greeks.  The  controlling  ex- 
lent  to  which  government  interfered  with  the  citizen  in  these 
republics,  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals,  is  now  defended 
by  no  one;  but  correct,  definite  views  of  the  proper  province 
of  government,  we  fear,  amongst  modern  statesmen,  are  as 
unsettled  as  ever.  Nor  is  the  true  relation  of  government 
to  the  people,  acknowledged  or  understood.  Instead  of  the 
people  being  considered  as  the  masters  and  proprietors  of 
the  government,  they  are  regarded  as  they  were  in  Sparta, 
and  are  now  regarded  in  Russia  and  other  despotisms,  as 
children — children  of  the  government.  The  government  is 
not  theirs  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  to  be  ruled  by  them,  in  the 
very  limited  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  it  is  competent, 
Imt  they  are  subjects  and  dependents  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  ruled  by  government,  in  the  exercise  of  omnipotent 
powers.  The  consequence  of  this  perversion  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  things,  is  most  obvious.     Religion  and  morals  were 
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supposed  naturally  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  and  regnla* 
tion  or  government.  And  even  where  this  error  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  the  mastership  of  the  people  was  acknowledged, 
that  mastership  was  embodied  in  the  government  It  was 
omnipotent. 

What  can  government  do  to  inspire  religion  and  morab 
amongst  the  people  7  Government  did  not  create  religion. 
Of  divine  origin,  it  arose  without  its  bidding  and  amidst  its 
frowns.  Wider  and  deeper  in  its  influence,  and  more  pow- 
erful than  government,  it  has  lived  and  grown  under  all  go- 
vernments ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  grow  faster 
under  th^  frowns,  than  under  the  patronage  of  government 
The  world  has  gone  through  with  its  experiences  upon  this 
subject,  and  here  at  least,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  government  cannot  help  true  religion. 
Its  connexion  with  government,  only  corrupts  it  and  impedes 
its  progress.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  seems  as  absurd  as 
it  is  tyrannical,  for  government  to  attempt  to  settle  the  rela- 
tions between  a  man's  soul  and  his  God.  Religion  is  a  person- 
al matter  ;  the  most  personal  of  all  matters,  since  no  other 
human  being  can  stand  between  us  and  the  Deity.  In  this 
matter,  man  is  alone  with  his  God.  The  intervention  of  go- 
vernment, must  be  as  impertinent,  as  it  is  noxious  or  vain. 
The  connexion  between  church  and  state  has  been  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  state  than  the  church.  Like  standing 
armies,  or  any  other  pensioned  dependents,  the  church,  in 
connexion  with  the  state,  will  always  support  the  government 
Personal  interests,  not  religion,  produces  this  result  Reli- 
gion is  prostrated  to  the  temporal  expediencies  of  government 
The  people  have  a  temporal  element  of  power  in  the  church, 
organised  against  them  in  all  conflicts  with  the  government; 
but  neither  they,  nor  religion,  nor  morality,  are  benefitted 
by  a  connexion  between  church  and  state.  We  could  go 
further,  and  b^how,  that  as  regards  the  christian  religion,  with 
the  sinless  morals  it  inculcates,  it  was  distinctly  designed  to 
acton  men  irrespective  of  all  governments.  The  spiritual 
interests  to  which  it  appeals,  are  above  and  beside  all  tem- 
poral interests  or  authorities.  And  morals  apart  from  religion— 
what  can  government  do  to  create  and  enforce  amongst 
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men  temperance,  chastity,  charity,  disinterestedness,  truthfol- 
ness,  love  7 

If,  then,  it  is  true,  that  in  all  the  great  interests  and  busi- 
ness of  lire — in  all  our  domestic  and  social  relations,  in  religion 
and  in  morals — government  is  powerless,  by  any  positive  ac- 
tion, to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  it  can  accomplish  this  end  by  acting  on  no  other 
inferior  objects  of  intervention.  Yet,  men  are  naturally  adven- 
turers and  quacks  ;  and  the  grandest  quackery  in  the  world, 
has  been  in  government.  The  Abbe  Seyes,  with  his  pigeon- 
holes full  of  constitutions,  is  only  an  exemplification  of  the 
busy  empiricism  with  which  government  has  been  adminis- 
tered. Money,  like  the  lancet  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  has  been 
the  grand  instrument  by  which  it  has  been  proiH)sed  to  benefit 
the  people.  It  is  true,  government  has  no  money.  It  creates 
not  a  dollar ;  nor  has  it  any  property.  All  the  property  in  a 
country,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  theirs 
individually,  when  left  in  their  hands  by  the  government. 
It  is  theirs  collectively,  when  in  the  hands  of  government.  It 
is  the  production  of  individual  labour,  in  obedience  to  the 
destiny  declared  by  God — **  by  the  sweat  of  thy  browsbalt 
thou  eat  bread.**  Government  is  nothing  but  the  agent  or 
trustee  of  the  people :  and  when,  by  taxation,  it  takes  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  people,  it  is  governed  in  its 
Qse  and  application  by  the  same  principles  as  all  other 
trusts.  The  time  is  passed  by,  when  governments  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  rulers.  Even  the  potentates 
who  composed  the  holy  alliance,  at  their  conference  in  1616, 
declared  that  governments  existed  for  the  good  of  thepeople. 
They  did  not  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  all  governments 
properly  belong  to  the  people,  but  they  did  acknowledge 
its  legitimate  corallery,  that  the  relation  of  a  trust  existed 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers.  If  government  is  a 
trust  in  any  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  trust  should  be  admin- 
istered impartially  in  all  its  functions.  All  the  property  in 
the  shape  of  money  collected  by  taxes,  being  the  contribution 
of  all,  should  be  administered  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 
Government  can  have  no  moral  right  to  exact  an  unequal 
contribution  from  the  people,  nor  can  it  have  any  moral  right 
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to  spMHl  it  partially,  any  more  than  to  destroy  it.     To  destroy 
or  throw  away  the  property  it  has  taken  from  the  pec^le, » 
no  more  justifiable,  than  to  destroy  the  property  it  has  left  in 
their  hands.    Either  would  he  an  act  of  vandalism  ;  yet,  the 
misa{q)lication  of  the  property  taken  from  a  citizen  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  where  he  has  no  benefit  in  the  expenditve, 
would  be,  to  him,  a  simple  destruction  of  his  property.    Bot 
the  act  is  still  worse,  if  the  property  of  a  citizen  is  taken 
from  him,  simply  to  give  to  another.    This  is  robbery ;  and 
is  at  war  with  the  existence  of  the  government  itself,  since 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  In 
the  case  of  individuals,  such  an  abuse  of  power  would  be  a 
clear  malversation  of  trust,  which  would  be  speedily  rectified 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  if  the  trust  itself  was  not  forfeited. 
Should  the  trustee  of  an  estate,  take  the  funds  of  the  estate 
and  bestow  them  upon  one  of  the  cestui  que  trtists^  eqoHy 
would  arrest  the  abuse.     Should  he  go  farther,  and  bestow 
them  upon  a  number  of  the  heirs,  even  a  migority  of  them— 
the  same  result  would  follow.    We  deny,  that  in  the  i^  of 
property  taken  from  the  people,  or  in  any  other  function  of 
gavemment,  government  is  instituted  (as  Jeremy  Beothan 
affirms)  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.    We 
deny,  that  the  general  welfare  is  a  legitimate  object  of  go- 
vernment.    We  deny,  in  other  words,  that  government  is 
made  for  the  majority,  which  is  the  greatest  number,  and 
whose  "  welfare  "  is  the  most  **  general  welfare.^    Gorcrn- 
ment  is  made  for  all.    Its  object,  is  the  "  good  *'  and  **wd- 
fare  "  of  all ;  and   the  good  and  welfare  of  all  is  promoted 
and  secured,  by  securing  justice  to  all ;  and  justice  to  all  is 
secured,  by  simply  preventing  injustice.     Here  is  the  wbde 
province  and  duty  of  government.  .  As  soon  as  it  departs 
from  its  negative  attributes,  and  becomes  aggressive,  it  D^ 
cessarily  does  the  very  thing  it  was  established  to  prevent: 
it  practices  injustice.    It  is  impossible,  by  any  aggressive 
measure,  that  it  can  act  equally  on  all  the  people.    Even  ii 
the  legitimate  duty  of  expending  the  taxes  to  support  itseK 
or  defend  the  country,  it  acts  unequally.    A  portion  of  the 
people  who  enjoy  the  expenditure,  are  benefitted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest ;  and  thus,  it  must  be,  in  almost  all  its  other 
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operations,  acting  within  the  proper  sphere  of  its  duties. 
Partial  injustice  is,  therefore,  inevitable  in  all  its  operations 
in  the  use  of  money  ;  but  when  the  aggressive  measure  is  in 
no  way  designed  to  act  equally  upon  the  people,  but  is  avow- 
edly produced  to  benefit  one  portion  of  the  people,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  the  conflict  is  plain  between  the  actions 
of  the  government,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  injustice,  and  does  that  towards  indi- 
viduals, it  was  organized  to  prevent  one  individual  from  doing 
towards  another.  Its  plea— the  old  plea  of  all  tyrannies— that 
good  will  arise  by  taking  property  from  one  to  give  to  another, 
is  just  that  which  individuals  use  in  all  acts  of  aggression 
and  injustice.  Every  man,  by  every  act  of  injustice,  proposes 
to  benefit  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another — to  benefit 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  principle  is  the  same 
when  a  single  tyrant  takes  the  property  of  the  people  to 
minister  to  his  lusts  or  power,  or  when  an  aristocracy  (a  mi- 
nority of  the  people)  plunders  the  majority — or  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  (a  majority,)  as  sometimes  in  republics, 
plunders  the  minority.  In  all  these  cases,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  government  is  violated.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States — with  all  its  defects  the  most  wonderful  instru- 
ment the  wit  of  men,  in  conjunction  with  providential  events, 
ever  framed — distinctly  vindicates  our  views.  It  declares 
that,  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  United  States,  ^private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  purposes,  without  just 
compensation.''  This  is  a  distinct  declaration  that  all  citizens, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  shall  be  equal  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  government.  Even  for  public  purposes,  in  which 
the  citizen  necessarily  has  ^an  interest  and  a  resulting  bene- 
fit, in  common  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  republic,  he 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  unequally  by  his  pro- 
perty. If  go\ernment  is  not  competent  to  take  property 
from  a  citizen  for  its  own  proper  use— how  can  it  be  justifia** 
bio  to  take  property  from  one  citizen  to  give  it  to  another? 
Such  actions  are  injustice — such  benefactions  are  aggres- 
sions— such  favours  are  fiagrant  wrongs.  They  carry  us  back 
to  the  ideas  of  government,  to  which  we  have  before  allud- 
ed, in  Eastern  despotisms,  where  rulers  are  supposed  to  be 
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parents,  and  the  people,  children,  to  be  favoured,  chastised 
or  plundered,  according  to  the  volition  of  rulers.  But  pater- 
nal governments,  with  their  kingly  and  priestly  tyrannies, 
and  their  thrones,  built  on  the  weakness  and  blood  of  die 
people,  fell  when  it  was  acknowledged  that  governments  ex- 
isted for  their  benefit. 

The  most  striking  instance,  perhaps,  in  ancient  times,  of 
government  taking  property  from  some  citizens  to  give  to 
others,  is  in  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome.  Originally,  the  en- 
dowment of  the  old  soldiers  with  the  lands  they  had  con- 
quered from  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  was  fair  and  proper 
enough ;  but  the  efibrt  to  perpetuate  them  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  sold  them,  was  a  direct  interference  with  the 
laws  of  property.  To  enable  a  citizen  justly  to  keep  pro- 
perty, he  must  be  prevented  from  spending  it.  To  prevent 
him  from  spending  it,  is  so  arbitrary  an  interference  with  the 
personal  independence  of  the  citizen,  that  no  government 
has  ever  attempted  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  taking  away 
the  only  object  for  which  property  is  acquired  or  valued.  In 
the  case  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  it  was  an  effort  to 
restore  back  the  lands  to  those  who  had  parted  with  them 
for  a  consideration,  without  any  remuneration  to  the  pur- 
chasers. An  equalization  of  property,  was  the  end  proposed 
to  be  accomplished.  It  failed,  after  the  most  bloody  catas- 
trophes. It  failed,  because  men  are  unequal  in  intelligence, 
industry  and  enterprise,  as  they  are  in  moral  qualities.  Una- 
ble to  rectify  these  inequalities,  the  laws  could  not  prevent 
the  natural  result.  Some  men  became  rich,  and  some  poor. 
The  poor  wished  to  sell  the  lands,  the  rich  to  buy.  The 
lands  followed  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  The  accumulation  and  dis- 
persion of  property  can  be  prevented  in  but  one  way — ^pro- 
perty must  be  unprotected.  Property  exists,  only  because  it 
is  protected.  If  unprotected,  it  would  not  exist ;  for  no  one 
would  labour  to  obtain  property  which  he  cannot  keep  or 
enjoy ;  and,  without  property,  thero  can  be  no  civilization — 
no  wealth — no  liberty  amongst  men.  The  principle  of  the 
agrarian  laws  was,  therefore,  wrong.  To  wrest  the  lands 
from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  compel  a  restora- 
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tion  to  the  original  proprietors,  or  a  re-division  of  them,  was 
taking  property  from  one  citizen  to  give  to  another. 

The  protective  policy,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment attempts  to  regulate  the  industry  of  the  people,  by 
bounties  or  prohibitory  duties,  is  the  same  principle,  applied 
in  modern  times  in  a  different  way.  The  mass  of  consum- 
ers, by  this  policy,  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  increased  prices  they  pay  for  the  favoured 
productions,  and  have  it  transferred  to  the  favoured  objects 
of  legislation.  A  portion  of  the  people  are  made  poorer,  that 
another  portion  might  be  made  richer.  The  many  are  plun- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Property  is  taken  from  one 
man  and  given  to  another. 

Red  Republicanism  or  Communism,  is  another  phasis  of  the 
same  false  principle  apparent  in  our  day.  It  is  built  upon 
the  old  error  of  the  omnipotence  of  government  in  its  pow- 
ers and  its  duties — and  starts  with  the  position,  that  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  a  support  from  the  government.  When, 
by  his  unaided  efforts,  he  can  n6t,  or  will  not  obtain  bread, 
government  is  bound  to  give  him  bread  or  find  him  employ- 
ment. The  degree,  or  kind  of  support,  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  demands  of  the  recipients.  Instead  of  government  being 
an  instrument  for  the  prevention  of  injustice,  securing  to 
every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  it  is  thus  made  an 
instrument  of  aggressive  injustice,  by  which  the  property  of 
one  man  is  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another.  The  ex- 
periment of  this  policy,  in  France,  lasted  long  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  people  that  it  was  nothing  else,  in  the  end,  but  a 
coercive  system  for  the  distribution  and  equalization  of  pro* 
perty,  and,  therefore,  fatal  to  the  right  principles  of  all  go- 
vernment, and  the  existence  of  property  itself.  A  revulsion 
took  place,  which  drove  the  people  of  France  into  the  arms 
of  an  imperial  despot,  rather  than  submit  to  the  more  ruin- 
ous despotism  of  communism.  These  instances,  and  the  rea- 
soning we  have  advanced,  seem  to  show,  that  the  rightful 
power  of  government  is  as  limited  over  the  property  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals. 

We  have  thus,  at  the  hazard  of  being  tedious  to  our  read- 
ers, endeavoured  to  lay  before  them  what  we  conceive  to 
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be  the  true  province  of  government — its  liniitations — ^its  du- 
ties— its  powers.  If  these  are  not  understood,  it  is  impoan- 
ble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  government  can  be  good 
or  free.  Once  launched  forth  into  the  boundless  ocean  of 
aggressive  legislation,  there  can  be  no  stay  in  its  conrae  of 
tyranny  and  ruin.  Those  who  have  been  ii^ured  by  one 
measure  of  unjust  legislation,  will  seek  to  compensate  them- 
selves by  using  the  government,  to  do  injustice  to  othera.  A 
fierce  struggle  of  interests  must  ensue,  in  which  mutual  in- 
jury and  wrong  must  prevail,  and  the  government  itself  be- 
come the  chief  source  of  injustice  to  the  people.  Tyranny, 
discontent  and  revolution,  or  attempts  at  revolution,  most  be 
the  natural  consequence  amongst  a  people  capable  of  aspir- 
ing to  liberty.  There  is  but  one  course  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice. The  government  must  be  limited,  by  its  fnndamentd 
law,  to  the  simple  end  of  preventing  injustice. 

The  author  of  the  tract  before  us,  does  not  exactly  agree 
with  .us  in  these  views.  He  looks  upon  government,  not  as 
an  instrument  to  prevent  injustice,  but  as  a  mere  instmmeol 
of  restraint.    He  says — 

^  Gk)venimeDt  is  clearly  an  instrument  of  restraint*' — ^p.  36.  **  Go- 
vernment is  purely  an  instrument  of  restraint  The  powers  essential  to 
it,  are  none,  therefore,  but  such  as  will  render  it  efficient  for  restraint^ — 
p.  21.  '*  Government  is  only  an  instrument  of  restraint,  no  more — no 
less"— p.  68. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  speech,  that  government  needs  fintlier 
restraint  upon  its  action.  Strictly  speakings  the  phrase  is  meaninglefliL 
Government  is  the  instrument  instituted  to  restrain  the  people.  How 
can  the  party  restrained  become  the  restrainer'^ — p.  39. 

<*  Now  if  Mr.  Calhoun  had  seen  that  government  is  merely  an  instn- 
ment  of  restraint" — ^p.  37. 

We  confess  that,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  cannot  see  that 
government  is  a^  mere  instrument  of  restraint,"  and  *^  nothing 
more."  Nor  do  we  perceive  that  those  speak  meaninglesB 
who  maintain,  ''  that  government  needs  further  restraints 
upon  its  action,"  and  that  the  people  should  impose  them. 
Government  is,  undoubtedly,  an  instrument  of  restraint,  but 
it  is  also  a  great  deal  more.    It  is  an  instrument  of  prevent. 
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ing,  injastice,  which  is  its  aim  and  end.  In  reality,  govern«> 
ment  restrains  only  to  promote  this  great  aim  and  end  of  its 
existence.  A  boy's  school  is  an  instrument  of  restraint,  but  it 
is  also  something  more.  It  is  an  instrument  of  education, 
and  all  the  restraints  it  exercises  is  to  further  the  education 
of  its  scholars.  A  penitentiary  is  an  instrument  of  restraint, 
but  it  is  an  instrument  of  something  higher — the  prevention 
of  injustice.  The  truth  is,  the  restraints  exercised  by  govern- 
ment, are  very  limited,  and  operate  on  very  few.  Only 
wrong-doers  know  its  restraints.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  amenable  to  its  restraints,  and  only  know  it 
by  the  incidental  peace,  quietude  and  security  they  enjoy,  if 
it  fulfils  the  object  of  its  existence.  Government,  therefore, 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  onl^an  instrument  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  we  can  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  restraints 
it  imposes  on  the  few,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
are  protected  by  these  restraints,  should  multiply  them.  Mul- 
tiply them  as  they  please,  they  are  still  the  many  acting  for 
themselves  against  the  few,  who  ought  to  be  restrained  just 
as  experience  shows  the  degree  and  nature  of  their  aggres- 
sions. The  question  put  by  our  author — "  how  can  the  party 
restrained  become  the  restrainers" — has  no  application.  The 
restrainers  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  seeking  protec- 
tion from  injustice.  The  restrained  are  the  few  wrong- 
doers. They  are,  by  no  means,  the  same  parties.  Indeed 
our  author,  in  another  part  of  his  tract,  seems  to  support  our 
views.    He  says,  p.  15 — 

**  The  end  of  government  is  to  aid  the  reason  of  society  in  controlling 
thoee  acts  of  individuals,  which  neither  the  reason  of  individuals,  nor 
the  reason  of  society,  expressed  in  public  opinion,  can  control.'' 

We  may  not  see  our  way  very  clearly  in  this  statement  of 
the  "  end  of  government."  To  us,  it  seems  that  government 
can  never  control  individuals,  when  the  *'  reason  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  reason  of  society,  expressed  in  public  opinion," 
support  their  aggressions.  We  have  been  taught  to  consider 
all  restraints  by  government  against  '*  the  reason  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  reason  of  society,  expressed  in  public  opinion," 
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as  rather  feeblct  if  not  noxious  things.    They  can  never  be 
enforced ;    and,  what  is  more,  they  can  never  exist.     In  a 
free  country,  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  government ; 
and  when  any  of  the  restraints  of  government  come  in  con- 
flict with  it,  the  government  must  be  reformed  or  changed. 
But  suppose  the  acts  of  individuals,  although  consistent  -with 
the  reason  of  individuals,  and  the  reason  of  society,  ex- 
pressed in  public  opinion,  can  and  are  controlled  by  govern- 
ment— who  will  control  them  7    Our  author's  statement  an- 
swers— the  reason  of  society  will  control  the  reason  of  the 
individual — that  is,  the  many,  who  form  society,  and    can 
wield  the  government,  will  use  it  to  control  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, whose  reason  is  in  conflict  with  theirs.     The  re- 
strainers  and  the  restrained  are  thus,  by  this  statement,  very 
different  persons.    Our  author,  therefore,  seems  to   agree 
with  us.    But  we  do  not  like  his  reference  to  reason  as  the 
end  of  government.    Reason  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind — not 
a  principle ;  and  although  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  mind, 
it  is,  on  that  account,  the  most  perverted  by  our  fall.     At 
least  its  aberrations,  in  religion,  morals  and  politics,  are  more 
flagrant,  as  they  rise  up  continually  and  agitate  the  bosom 
of  society.     Looking  to  its  vast  scope  and  dignity  in  man, 
and  rejecting  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  French  atheists,  in 
1792,  enthroned  it  in  government,  as  our  author  seems  dis- 
posed to  do,  although  from  very  different  principles.     They 
contended,  that  reason  was  alone  suflicient  for  man's  guidance 
in  life  and  in  government.    All  he  had  to  do  was  to  follow 
nature  and  reason.    The  passions  were  natural,  and,  there- 
fore, reasonable.    They  were,  therefore,  to  be  indulged.    Con- 
vince the  reason  of  what  is  right  in  morals  and  government, 
and  man  would  practice  it.    The  perfectibility  of  the  human 
species,  and  the  perfectibility  of  government,  by  perfectiDg 
the  reason  of  man,  was  the  proper  object  of  government 
Hence,  they  enthroned  and  worshipped  a  prostitute  in  Noto 
Dame,  as  the  goddess  of  reason.    The  crimes,  the  horrorsi 
the  blood,  which  this  rebellion  against  religion  and  truth  oc- 
casioned, will  forever  stand  in  history,  a  terrible  monument 
of  the  feebleness  of  reason  to  work  out  the  redemption  of 
a  Grod-defying  and  God-forsaken  people.    Reason  is  not  in- 
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fallible ;  but  prone  to  error  in  everything,  and  pandering  con- 
tinually to  our  passions  and  our  will.  And  although  it  must 
be  used  in  all  investigations  after  truth,  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient, in  moral  and  political  questions,  to  guide  us.  We 
have  instinctive  aspirations  which  God  has  given  us,  to 
help  the  infirmities  of  our  reason,  in  seeking  a  knowlege  of 
him  and  of  holiness.  We  have  what  Adam  Smith  (himself 
an  atheist  or  deist)  calls  **  the  man  within  the  breast,**  to 
restrain  and  guide  us  in  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men.  It  is 
by  the  agency  of  this,  as  well  as  of  our  reason,  that,  rising 
from  the  contemplation  of  individuals,  we  ascend  up  to  gov- 
ernment, and  learn  its  end,  and  the  principles  by  which  it 
should  be  governed.  That  end,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  is  the  prevention  of  injustice. 

But  how  shall  government  be  improved  7 — how  shall  it  be 
reformed  7  This  is  a  question  which  comes  very  near  to  the 
principles  of  all  government  Our  author  takes  it  into  con- 
sideration, and,  we  think,  falls  into  a  fallacy  very  common 
with  writers  on  government.    He  says : 

**  When  a  people  improve  in  their  capacity  for  self-goverament,  the 
restraints  of  it  must  be  diminished.  When  that  capacity  diminishes,  it 
must  be  increased.  So  they  ought  to  be,  for  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple; more  than  that,  so  they  will  be.  Such,  history  teaches,  is  the  in- 
evitable event.  It  is  as  certain  in  its  operation  as  a  law  ef  nature,  that 
when  a  people  become  fit  for  a  greater  relaxation  of  the  restraints  of 
government,  that  the  government  must  relax,  or  perish." 

If  this  doctrine  is  true,  it  is  very  absurd  to  complain  of 
tyrannical  or  despotic  governments.  They  are  very  harm- 
less things — accommodating  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Nay,  they  are  necessities — useful  necessities — 
and  the  very  best  government  for  the  people  over  whom 
they  rule.  As  soon  as  the  people  are  fit  for  a  better  gov- 
ernment, they  will  have  it,  as  certainly  as  the  laws  of  nature. 
Changes  and  improvements  in  government,  take  place  as 
naturally,  as  the  mercury  rises  in  a  barometer  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  The  people,  thus,  have  always 
the  very  best  government  possible.  Their  happiness,  politi- 
cally, is  always  at  zero,  or  fever  heat,  just  according  to  their 
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desires  and  capacities.  Now,  if  the  people  were  left  to  thein- 
selves,  (without  any  obstacles,  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ment, being  thrown  in  their  way,)  to  improve  their  condition 
and  government,  according  to  their  capacities,  there  might 
be  some  plausibility  in  this  very  felicitous  theory.  Bui 
when  and  where  have  a  people,  labouring  under  a  despotic 
government,  been  left  to  themselves,  to  improve  their  gov- 
ernment, according  to  their  volition  or  capacities  T  A  despot^ 
wants  no  change  in  his  rule.  He  wants  no  improvement  in 
a  government,  when  improvement  consists  in  depriving  him 
of  power,  or  taking  him  off  his  throne.  If  he  watches  the 
rising  intelligence  and  improved  capacities  of  the  people  for 
a  freer  government,  it  is  to  suppress,  not  to  aid,  reformations. 
Hence  standing  armies,  and  grinding  taxation  to  support 
them — vast  police  regulations,  with  their  locust  host  of  spies 
and  informers — the  suppression  of  all  liberty  in  the  press, 
and,  in  every  department  of  the  government,  force  held  forth 
as  the  grand  instrument  of  obedience.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  difficult  for  a  people  to  improve  in  their  capacity 
for  a  better  form  of  government.  The  existing  government 
bends  all  its  energies  to  prevent  it.  And,  if  they  do  improve, 
and  become  fit  for  a  more  liberal  form  of  government,  how 
are  they  to  obtain  it  7  Will  it  arise,  as  a  matter  of  course ! 
And  if  it  will  not,  as  we  apprehend  will  be  the  case,  how 
are  they  to  obtain  a  more  enlarged  freedom  from  their  gov- 
ernment? We  think,  too,  we  can  appeal  to  history  for  the 
answer — by  fighting.  Peaceful  revolutions,  from  despotic  to 
free  governments,  are  such  rarities,  that  they  certainly  afford 
no  support  to  a  theory  which  presumes  them  to  be  in  the 
general  order  of  things.  The  people  must  resort  to  force — 
to  fighting.  And  when  they  resort  to  this  last  alternative  for 
the  improvement  of  their  government,  to  suit  their  improved 
capacities  for  a  free  government,  they  stand  at  a  prodigious 
disadvantage.  They  have  no  organization — no  money — no 
credit — no  discipline — ^no  arms — and,  perhaps,  no  skill  in 
using  them.  The  existing  government,  to  be  reformed,  on 
the  other  hand,  represents  all  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
country;  and  is  prepared,  with  a  trained  soldiery,  and 
munitions  of  war,  of  every  kind^  to  support  its  authority. 
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In  such  an  unequal  contest,  should  the  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  the  love  of  liberty  supply  all  inequalities  in  material 
means,  and  gain  the  people  the  victory  over  their  govern- 
ment— even  then,  they  may  not  prevail.  Another  despot 
may  be  at  hand,  like  Russia  in  the  late  contest  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria,  to  weigh  down  the  scale  against  them  by 
the  sword.  In  our  own  revolution,  where  subsequent  events 
have  proved  that  we  were  fitted  for  a  more  enlarged  liberty, 
was  it  carried  out  by  any  natural  accommodation  of  circum- 
stances, to  suit  our  improved  capacities  ?  Could  we  have 
won  it  at  all,  by  our  unaided  efforts,  against  the  power  of 
the  British  governmei\t,  but  for  the  powerful  assistance  af- 
forded by  France  and  other  European  powers  ?  It  is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  governments  will  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  restraints  on  lib- 
erty will  fall  off,  as  the  people  become  better  fitted  for  a  more 
enlarged  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, than  to  see  such  restraints  increased,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  spirit  of  the  people  rises  in  intelligence  and  aspira- 
tions. The  sword,  the  musket  and  bayonet,  cannon  and  gun- 
powder, stand  arrayed  against  this  spirit.  Europe,  in  its 
present  condition,  is  a  sad  exemplification  of  the  truth  of 
these  views.  No ;  tyrannies  are  not  harmless,  much  less 
useful  things.  The  truth  is  attested  by  oceans  of  blood,  that 
liberty  is  won  only  by  force.  Every  people  have  a  right 
to  be  free — that  is,  to  have  a  just  government.  If  they  sub- 
mit to  a  tyranny,  it  is  not  because  they  are  unsuited  to  a  bet- 
ter government,  but  because  they  despair  of  overthrowing 
it ;  or,  if  they  should  overthrow  it,  they  fear  that  a  worse  go- 
vernment may  arise  in  its  stead.  Hence  their  submission — 
the  result  of  fear  or  policy.  But  their  submission  is  not  the 
oppressor's  justification.  It  may  be  their  shame — their  dis- 
honour ;  but  how  detestable  must  be  the  government,  which 
induces  so  base  a  compliance  to  the  circumstances  which 
surround  them  I  It  is  a  cruel,  as  well  as  a  false  philosophy, 
which  brands  on  an  innocent  people,  as  their  desert,  what 
they,  in  their  feebleness,  mourn  as  a  necessary  calamity. 
Certainly  it  is  better  far,  to  fight,  and  to  fight  on  forever — to 
win  a  liberty  for  which  they  are  prepared,  rather  than  to 
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live  the  degraded  thralls  of  a  political  mastery.  This  is  the 
dictate  of  the  free  spirit  of  liberty.  We  might  go  farther^ 
and  maintain,  that  it  is  the  high  policy  of  every  people.  If 
generally  enforced,  it  might,  in  time,  bring  about  that  peace- 
ful accommodation  of  the  government  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  which  our  author,  erroneously,  we  think,  maintains 
is  now  the  natural  and  inevitable  course  of  things.  To  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  would  be  worth  countless  treasures  and 
countless  lives.  But,  as  the  world  goes,  resistance — and  re- 
ristance  in  every  form  of  suffering — is  the  canonized  instra- 
mentality  by  which  alone  all  just  and  free  governments  are 
to  be  won.  Submission,  makes  the  loyalty  which  oppressors 
lov^.  It  degrades  us  in  our  own  estimation,  and  renders  ns 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  sinks  the  heart,  as  it 
looks  down  on  the  posterity  soon  to  succeed  and  take  oar 
places,  to  know,  that  we  leave  them  an  inheritance  of  dan- 
ger, shame  and  dishonour.  Yet,  where  is  the  people  that 
has,  on  all  occasions,  carried  out  this  high  policy  of  resirt- 
ance  to  oppression  or  tyranny  T  To  resbt  at  all,  is  rare — 
and  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  resistance,  still  more 
rare.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  the  tradt, 
when  it  affirms,  that  the  people  bear  the  wrongs  of  goveni- 
ment  as  long  as  they  are  bearable. 

Another  kindred  fallacy,  put  forth  by  th^  author  before  ua^ 
and  very  common  amongst  writers,  is,  that  free  governments 
are  not  suited  to  every  people.  The  truth  of  this  position  is 
easily  tested  by  the  question — what  is  free  government  t  A 
free  government,  is  a  just  government.  Can  a  just  govern- 
ment be  unsuited  to  any  people  7  What  is  there  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  makes  an  unjust  government  more  suited 
to  a  people,  than  a  just  government?  No  man  or  body  <tf 
men,  are  enamoured  with  wrong  to  be  inflicted  on  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  a  paradox  to  assert,  that  men,  in  any  posi- 
tion, are  more  suited  to  receive  wrong,  than  to  receive  jus- 
tice. If  the  advocates  of  the  theory  mean  by  it,  that  though 
a  just,  and  therefore  a  free  government,  is  the  natural  rig^ 
of  every  people,  and  perfectly  suited  to  their  capacities,  yet 
that  very  few  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  wielding; 
for  their  protection,  the  usual  instrumentalities  by  which  free 
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governments  have  been  maintained,  the  position  virill  not  be 
denied.  But  this  is  making  free  governments,  identical  virith 
the  usual  means  used  to  preserve  it  The  usual  means  of 
preserving  free  governments,  have  been,  constitutions  con- 
taining two  great  instrumentalities — representation  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Such  constitutions  have  proved  to  be  very 
feeble  barriers  to  the  abuse  of  power,  where  the  power  of 
abuse  has  been  conferred.  This  power  of  abuse  is  conferred 
whenever  the  power  is  conferred,  either  to  one  man,  or  to 
many,  of  using  all  power.  Let  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  un- 
derstand that  their  powers  are  omnipotent  over  any  country, 
and  abuse  is  inevitable.  There  then  arises  that  conflict  be- 
tween personal  and  general,  individual  and  social  interests, 
which  must  make  the  latter  succumb  to  the  former.  The 
system  of  representation,  and  universal  suffrage,  does  not 
prevent  or  destroy  this  tendency  of  things.  It  only  brings 
into  operation,  greater  and  wider  interests  to  contend  for 
mastery,  producing,  perhaps,  a  more  certain  aberration  from 
justice  in  government.  The  rulers  of  the  country,  then,  rep- 
resent individual  interests,  identified  with  classes,  sections, 
or  institutions.  There  are  very  few  whose  patriotism  or 
sense  of  justice  will  allow  them  to  abstain  from  using  poli- 
tical or  legislative  power,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people  they  represent ;  and  the  people  are  still  fewer,  who 
will  not  command  them  to  be  used.  We  need  not  charge 
dishonesty  in  such  results.  We  point  to  the  weakness  of  our 
frail  nature.  We  always  see  a  benefit  to  ourselves,  much 
stronger  than  the  evil  it  may  produce  to  others ;  and  in  all 
the  operations  of  government,  the  complication  is  so  great,  as 
easily  to  becloud  the  understanding,  fully  as  much  as  it  blunts 
the  moral  sense,  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  conduct 
public  affairs.  Hencct  tyrannies  and  oppressions,  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  A  part  promotes  its  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest,  or  a  sectional  power  predominates  over 
all.  A  struggle  ensues,  and  then  the  sword  enters  into  the 
controversy,  and  a  military  dictator  rises  to  power,  over  the 
ruins  of  a  free  government,  although  still  decked  out  with  all 
its  forms.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  South  American 
republics.    To  avoid  the  tyranny  of  sections  and  interests 
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in  the  many,  and  the  anarchy  which  resistance  to  this  ty- 
ranny produced,  the  people  have  succumbed  to  a  military 
dictatorship.    Representation  and  universal  suffrage,  have 
not  made  or  kept  the  people  free.    These  instrumentalities, 
in  an  omnipotent  legislature,  only  brought  together  bands  of 
robbers,  each  intent  on  seizing  the  power  of  the  government 
to  advance  the  interests  of  those  they  represented,  and  to 
lift  themselves  into  power  and  place  to  promote  them.     The 
same  result  lately  occurred  in  France.    Communion,  confu- 
,sion,  and  an  imperial  despotism,  in  quick  succession,  arose 
from  universal  suffrage.     But  in  all  these  cases,  the  govern* 
ment  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  or  free  government    With  all 
the  usual  forms  of  free  governments,  they  had  become  detes- 
table tyrannies.    This  result  we  deem  to  be  inevitable,  under 
any  government  of  limitless  powers — with  or  without  repre- 
sentation— with  or  without  universal  suffrage.    Indeed,  we 
can  imagine  a  people  to  be  free  (that  is,  possessing  a  just 
government)  without  either  of  these  instrumentalities.  Sap- 
pose  the  people  to  have  a  single  ruler,  called  a  president, 
king,  or  by  any  other  appellation,  who  has  his  powers  so  re- 
strained, either  by  custom  or  a  written  charter,  that  he  can 
only  exercise  powers  to  prevent  ii\justice  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  so  intelligent  and  courageous  as  to  be  able,  at  all 
times,  to  detect  and  resist  any  departure  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  government — the  people  would  be  free.     The 
whole  end  of  government  would  be  answered.     Like  the 
people  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  the  barons  of  England,  in 
the  time  of  John,  the  people  would  practically  be  their  own 
rulers,  in  all  matters  in  which  they  would  be  injuriously  or 
unjustly  affected.     And  if  the  people  would  not  have  the  in- 
telligence and  courage,  under  such  a  government,  to  protect 
themselves  in  their  rights,  is  it  certain  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so,  with  representation  and  universal  suffrage  ? 
By  universal  suffrage,  representatives  might  be  thrown  into 
the  legislature,  fit  representatives  of  the  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  people,  who  either  can  perceive  no  wrongs  in 
the  government,  or  dared  not  resist  them.    Such  representa- 
tives may  not  only  be  passive  acquiescents  in  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  government,  but  corrupt  participants — ^interei^ 
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toolsy  in  supporting  its  aggressions.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  power  in  any  government,  is  not  to  grant 
it  without  limitations.  To  create  or  maintain  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  proper  province  of  government  must  be  understood, 
which  is  simply  to  prevent  injustice  ;  and  the  proper  object  of 
a  constitution  must  be  understood,  which  is  simply  to  with- 
hold all  powers  from  government,  but  those  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  prevent  injustice.  Checks  and  balances 
in  a  constitution  built  on  this  policy,  might  be  very  important 
auxiliaries  to  maintain  the  constitution  in  its  integrity ;  bat 
they  can  be  nothing  more. 

These  views  bring  us  to  our  author's  disquisitions  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  views  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  government,  are  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

''Its  framere  did  not  intend  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  states,  or 
increase  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  beyond  what  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  execution  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  oonsti- 
tution.  But  these  purposes  were  not  to  create  a  government  solely  for 
the  defence  of  the  people.  For,  in  imitation  of  all  previously  existing 
governments^  they  inserted  in  the  preamble,  a  declaration,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  purposes,  the  government  was  created  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral welfare.  The  other  ends  recited,  are  merely  a  detailed  enumeration 
of  the  parts  of  self-defence,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  every  govern- 
ment as  an  instrument  of  restraint.  The  same  division  between  essen- 
tial and  progressive  powers,  is  made  also,  in  the  8th  section,  1st  article : 
'  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,^  and  '  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  othei*  powers  vested  by  this  constitution,  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.'  The  powers  enumerated  in  that  article,  are  all  plainly  powers 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  with  unlimited  discretion,  (excepting  as  to 
the  imposition  of  taxes,)  as  to  the  laws  which  shall  be  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  only  clause  of  limitation,  is  on  the  power  of  taxation, 
which  declares  that  'all  duties,  imports  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.'  What  is  the  general  welfare!  Cm^ 
gtess  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  what  will  promote  the  general  wel- 
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fdrtf  and  to  carry  its  opinion  into  execution  by  such  laws  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper.  How  can  the  states  limit  this  power  ?  The 
act  of  confess,  necessary  and  proper,  in  its  opinion,  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  is  a  pari  of  the  law  of  each  state,  and  paramount  to  all 
laws  of  the  state,  on  the  same  subject-matter.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  There  is  no  limit,  therefore,  upon  the  discretion  of  congress^ 
either  as  to  the  matters  or  laws  that  will  promote  the  general  wdfart. 
There  is  no  limit  bat  the  power  of  the  endurance  of  the  people.** 

The  above  quotation  contains  the  position  of  our  aathor, 
and  all  the  argument  he  has  advanced  to  support  it.  Neither 
his  position  nor  argument  is  nevir ;  they  are  as  old  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  celebrated  report  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
fS&ctures,  wherein  was  laid  the  foundations  of  the  old  federal 
party,   and  are  combated  in  Mr.  Madison's  report  on  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.    The  old  federalists,  by 
this  clause  in  the  constitution,  claimed  for  the  general  go- 
vernment  what  they  called  ''  constructive  pcwersT — ^that  ia, 
they  construed  the  constitution  to  possess  powers,  which 
were  not  conferred  by  the  plain  words  of  the  special  grants. 
By  this  means  they  inferred,  that  congress  possessed  limitless 
powers.    Our  author  infers  the  same  thing,  by  the  same 
means,  but  he  calls  them  **  progressive  powers^ — the  govern- 
ment, in  the  use  of  them,  progresses  in  its  sphere  of  onmipo- 
tence.    This  is  true ;  but  we  gain  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  by 
the  difference  in  nomenclature.    He  is  no  friend  to  progres- 
sive or  constructive  powers.    He  considers  them,  as  we  do, 
fatal  to  just  government.    Thus  whilst  he  agrees  with  the 
consolidationists  as  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion, he  deprecates  their  existence.    A  federalist  in  principle, 
he  is  a  State's  Rights  man  in  policy.    Now,  if  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  difference  between  preventive  and  ag- 
gressive powers,  we  think  we  would  have  agreed  with  him. 
Progressive  or  constructive  powers,  are  generally  aggres- 
sive ;  but  they  may  not  always  be  so.    A  constitution  may 
be  so  limited  in  the  powers  conferred,  that  a  progressive  or 
constructive  power  may  be  exercised  for  mere  preventim. 
Not  so  aggressive  powers.    These  must  always  be  active,  and 
never  negative  in  their  operation,  by  merely  preventing  in- 
justice.   We  agree  with  him,  however,  most  heartily,  in  his 
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condemnation  of  the  possession  of  omnipotent  powers  in  all 
governments  ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  the  go^ 
Temment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  constitution,  possesses 
this  omnipotence  in  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  construction  of  our  author  is  cor- 
rectf  the  framers  of  the  constitution  made  a  prodigious  mis- 
take. They  had  just  come  out  of  a  seven  years'  war,  in  re- 
sistance to  the  pretension  of  the  British  parliament,  of  om- 
nipotence in  legislation  over  them.  Is  it  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  after  they  had  defeated  this  pretension  in  London, 
they  should  turn  round  and  establish  it  in  Philadelphia  or 
Washington  7  In  London,  parliament  was  so  organised,  that 
no  representation  of  the  colonies  could  protect  them.  They 
must  be  a  helpless  minority,  in  all  cases,  where  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  came  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country.  Hence  they  rejected  the  proposition  made 
by  Great  Britain,  that  they  should  have  a  representation  in 
parliament.  Exactly  the  same  state  of  things  must  exist  in 
a  general  legislature  in  the  United  States,  possessed  of  om- 
nipotent powers.  The  minority,  upon  all  the  measures  of  an 
interested  majority,  must  be  in  the  same  situation  in  Wash- 
ington as  in  London.  Did  our  ancestors  not  understand  the 
inevitable  evils  of  an  omnipotent  legislature,  in  which  a 
people  in  one  section  of  a  country,  having  difierent  interests, 
productions  and  institutions,  may  use  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion to  aggrandize  or  relieve  themselves,  at  the  expense  of 
another  section  of  the  country  7  Did  they  so  little  under- 
stand the  true  value  of  representation,  as  to  be  content  with 
a  representation  in  a  legislative  body  which  was  absolutely 
powerless  to  protect  them  7  To  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  is  to  stultify  our  ancestors. 

But  their  lack  of  wisdom,  if  our  author's  positions  are 
correct,  is  still  more  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  constitution 
itself.  Here  is  a  most  elaborate  enumeration  of  special 
grants  of  power,  covering  pages  of  the  constitution.  How 
absurd  are  all  these  special  grants  of  power,  if  all  power 
had  been  previously  conferred  on  congress,  by  the  clause 
giving  to  congress  the  absolute  power  of  doing  any  thing  it 
deemed  expedient  ''to  promote  the  general  welfare."    The 
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elaborate  discussions  in  the  convention,  virhich  made  the  con- 
stitution, on  each  of  these  special  grants  of  power,  and  their 
insertion  of  them  afterwards  in  the  constitution,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  they  meant  something.  But,  according  to  the 
construction  of  6nT  author,  they  meant'  nothing  at  all.  They 
were  mere  surplus£^ge.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  ought 
to  have  stopped  witK  the  simple  general  welfare  clause,  giving 
congress  omnipotent  powers.  Their  going  on  afterwards,  in- 
serting special  grants  into  the  constitution,  could  onlyha?e 
been  designed  to  give  to  the  world  a  cumulative  and  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  self  stultification.  This  seems  to  os  the 
inevitable  inference,  or  our  author  must  be  wrong  in  his 
construction  of  the  constitution.  We  think  he  is  wrong,  not 
only  from  such  considerations,  but  from  the  clause  itself  on 
which  he  relies  for  his  deductions.  His  quotation  of  the 
constitution  in  the  8th  Sec.  1st  Art,  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dutieB,  im- 
ports and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defeneei 
and  to  promote  the  general  wel£sure  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  we  suppose,  that  our  author  himself  will  be  as  su^ 
prised  as  our  readers,  when  he  learns  that  there  is  no  snob 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  his  error  is  one  of  inadvertence ;  but  when  he  makes  a 
whole  constitution  turn  upon  a  phrase,  he  ought  to  havebeea 
careful  to  quote  it  just  as  it  is,  especially  as  his  insertions 
tend  strongly  to  support  his  theory.  He  has  placed  a  comma 
after  the  word  "  defence,''  and  has  inserted  the  words  in 
italics,  *' to  promote  the.^  The  constitution,  as  it  stands,  is  as 
follows: — 

*'  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  mft^ 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  id 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Our  readers  will  understand  the  effect  of  these  innovations, 
when  they  learn  that  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  controvewy 
between  the  strict  comstructionists  and  the  consolidationist^ 
as  to  whether  the  comma  inserted  after  the  word  **  defence^" 
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should  be  there  or  not.  At  length  it  was  settled  by  referring 
to  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution.  It  was  not  in  the 
constitution.  The  consolidationists  supposed,  that  if  there 
was  a  pause  at  the  word  "  defence^"  it  would  ^  give  colour  to 
their  claim,  of  a  distinct  and  special  grant  of  power  to  con- 
gress, by  this  clause  of  the  constitution^  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare.  But  if  the  constitution  is  read  without  the 
comoia,  and,  still  more,  if  the  words  inserted  by  our  author 
are  not  retained,  this  clause  in  the  constitution  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  general  description  of  the  general  pur 
poses  to  which  the  taxes  should  be  applied,  afterwards  care- 
fully restricted  and  specified  in  the  special  grants.  No  sub- 
stantive power  is  conferred  by  the  clause.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
confer  constructive  or.  progressive  powers.  Congress  is  not 
omnipotent  in  legislation,  like  the  British  parliament.  If,  as 
our  author  declares — ^  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  de- 
clare what  will  promote  the  general  virelfare,  and  to  carry  its 
opinion  into  execution  by  such  laws  as  it  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper" — it  has  full  power  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in 
the  South.  It  has  only  to  enact,  under  the  control  of  the 
free  states,  that  "the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States" 
requires  that  our  slaves  shall  be  emancipated,  and  it  might 
''  carry  its  opinion  into  execution"  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  our  judgment,  congress  has  no  such  powers ;  but 
the  advocacy  of  them  by  intelligent  men,  shows  what  perils 
hang  over  the  destinies  of  the  South. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  sole  object  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  not  to  provide  for  the  ''  common  defence,"  al- 
though the  ''  common  defence  "  was  the  primary  cause  of 
its  existence.  The  colonies  were  too  weak  to  resist  Great 
Britain  alone.  Hence  the  combination,  which  carried  them 
through  the  revolution.  If  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  had  each  been  strotfg  enough  to  resist  the 
British  power,  respectively,  and  achieve  their  independence, 
there  would,  most  probably,  have  been  no'  combination  be- 
tween them  in  our  revolution.  The  colonies  had  little  or 
no  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  were  as  difi*erent  in  their 
climate  and  productions,  as  they  were  in  the  classes  in  Eng- 
88 
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land  from  which  they  sprang.    The  Cavaliers  and  Puritans 
had  been  enemies  in  England,  and  were  exiles  from  their 
native  land,  from  the  persecutions  which  each  had  inflicted 
upon  the  other.    A  common  danger,  and  a  common  defence, 
alone,  drove  them  in  our  revolution,  into  combination,  to  re- 
sist a  common  oppressor.    And  after  they  had  obtained  their 
independence,  the  same  cause--their  weakness — rendered  a 
continuance  of  their  union  necessary.    United,  they  were 
one  of  the  feeblest  powers  in  Christendom.    Divided,  they 
must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  stronger  powers  of  Europe. 
A  **  common  defence,^  therefore,  against  the  aggressions  of 
foreign   nations,  and  a'*  common  defence'^  against  aggres- 
sions  from  each  other,  compelled  the  states  to  a  union 
amongst  themselves.    But  whilst  this  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  union,  it  was  deemed  exped'ent,  after  tiie  experience 
of  our  revolution,  to  extend  the  general  government  also,  as 
is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  to  a  sapervii- 
ion  over  the  "  general   welfare."    This  general  welfare  did 
not  consist  in  every  thing,  but  in  those  general  interesU  which 
were  common  to  all  the  states,  and  the  people  of  the  states 
In  giving  power  to  a  central  government,  to  provide  for  the 
*^  general  welfare,"  identified  with  such  general  interests,  and 
specified  by  special  grants  of  power,  it  was  supposed  that  no 
oppression  could  ensue — for  a  majority  in  congress  could  not 
oppress  the  minority,  without  oppressing  themselves.    Self- 
interest,  therefore,  was  the  guarantee  for  the  harmless  ex- 
ercise of  such  powers.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  cany? 
ing  these  out  in  legislation,  on  the  ground  that  one  portion  of 
the  states,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  be  more 
affected  by  their  operation  than  another.  All  would  be  equal- 
ly affected — none  unjustly  injured  ;  whilst  a  general  govern- 
ment would  better  exercise  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.   This 
was  the  theory,  and   the  object  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
powers  conferred  ''  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."    How  construction 
and  usurpation  stretched  out  its  hand,  and,  one  by  one,  drew 
into  the  vortex  of  congressional  legislation,  one  peculiar  or 
sectional  interest  after  another — how  the  lust  of  power,  and 
the  lust  of  gain,  seized  on  the  powers  of  the  general  goven- 
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menty  and  rendered  congress  an  omnipotent  parliament, 
where  northern  predominance  reigns,  we  will  not  now  pause  to 
portray.  We  may,  at  a  fature  day,  trace  the  details  by  which 
the  constitution  has  been  practically  overthrown,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  authoritative  limitations.  At  present,  we  will  con- 
clude our  article  by  a  few  observations,  as  to  the  different 
results  of  the  prohibitions  and  grants  in  the  constitution. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  controversies  in  the 
Union,  upon  which  parties  have  been  divided,  with  but  one 
exception,  have  arisen  from  grants  of  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  every  one  of  them,  from  usurpations  by  the  general 
government.  The  prohibitions  in  the  constitution,  are  of 
two  kinds — those  upon  the  states,  and  those  upon  congress 
or  the  general  government.  The  states  have  observed  all 
the  prohibitions  the  constitution  has  imposed  upon  them. 
There  would  naturally  arise  some  difference,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  prohibitions.  The  Relief  laws  of  Kentucky — the 
Steamboat  case  of  New  York — the  Wheeling  bridge  case 
of  Virginia,  and  some  other  inferior  matters,  have  brought 
the  legislation  of  the  states  before  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  violating  prohibitions  in  the  constitution.  In  no 
case,  did  the  difference  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  ques- 
tion ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  decision  was  against  the  states, 
and  they  submitted.  The  only  prohibition  violated  by  con- 
gress, was  in  passing  the  sedition  laws,  which  assailed  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  All  the  other  aggressive  measures  by 
which  the  constitution  has  been  violated,  have  been  from 
the  grants  of  power  in  the  constitution,  bestowed  on  con- 
gress. The  politics  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  agitations  and 
dangers  environing  them,  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 
These  facts  seem  to  go  far  to  sustain  the  great  principle  for 
which  we  have  contended — that  prohibitions — ^negatives — 
preventives — restrictions— constitute,  in  constitutions,  the 
grand  instruments  of  all  good  or  free  governments.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  addition  to  the  scores  of  prohibitions  in  the 
constitution,  there  had  been  a  clause  to  the  following  effect : 

Oongress  shall  have  no*power  (o  paaa  any  law  concemiDg  the  press, 
or  to  create  corporations  or  banks,  or  to  encourage  any  ptmait  of 
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farancli  of  induatiy,  by  duties  laid  on  importe,  or  money  drawn  from  the 
treasury — or  to  appropriate  money  for  any  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  the  states — or  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  civil  or  sodal 
institutions  of  the  states,  or  the  territories  of  the  United  States — 

Woutd  the  agitations  which,  on   all  these  subjects,  have 
sowed  discontent  throoghoat  the  Union,  ever  have  existed! 
These  prohibitions  to  prevent  injustice,  wouldhave  beeninfull 
harmony  with  the  grand  province  of  all  government.    Un- 
fortunately, they  did  not  exist  in  the  constitution;  and  the 
special  grants  of  power  from  which  they  arose,  have  shaken 
the  Union  more  than  once  to  its  centre.     The  two  living 
subjects  now  of  discontent  and  party  divisions,  are  the  tariff 
and  slavery — the  one  arising  from  the  grant  to  congress  to 
levy  duties  on  imports,  and  the   other,  to  legislate  over  the 
territories.    Perhaps  all  the  leading  grants  of  power  to  con- 
gress, ought  to  have  been  attended  with  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions; but  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports,  ought  not 
to  have  been  granted  at  all.    This  is  a  power  which  never 
ean  be  exercised  over  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United  States^ 
with  such  various  productions  and  pursuits,  with  any  equal- 
ity.   At  the  time  the  constitution  was  made,  it  is  true,  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  of  just  taxation,  were 
very  little  understood.    No  one  in  that  day,  would  have  an- 
ticipated, that,  at  this  time.  Great  Britain  would  be  about  to 
al>olish  the  last  remnant  of  her  protective  policy,  in  opening 
her  coasting  trade  to  all  nations.    The  laying  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, looking  only  to  revenue,  must  operate  unequally  upon 
those  whose  productions  constitute  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country ;  but  the  inequality  is  greatly  enhanced,  when 
these  duties  are  increased,  to  protect,  by  high  prices,  the  do- 
m^tic  producers.    By  such  a  policy,  a  powerful  interest  if 
raised  in  the  Union,  which  lives  on  the  taxes.     The  higher 
the  duties  on  imports,  the  more  these  interests  are  promoted. 
And  to  further  these  interests^  taxes  are  laid  and  collected,  not 
needed  for  the  wants  of  the  government.    At  this  moment, 
there  are  sixty  millions  of  dollars  lying  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  disturbing  the  wholesome  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  affording,  in  congress,  a  prolific  source  of  oo^ 
ruption,  and  profligate  legislating.    On  a  former  occasion, 
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the  treasury  was  disburdened  by  a  law  passed  by  congress, 
distributing  a  similar  accumulation  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  amongst  the  states.  The  monstrous  absurdity 
was  presented,  of  a  government  taking  their  money  from 
the  people,  to  return  it  to  them  again.  If  every  citizen  had 
received  back  dollar  for  dollar,  thai:  he  had  paid,  it  would 
have  been  a  legislative  phenomena,  unknown  in  the  annals 
of  the  world ;  but  those  who  carried  out  this  policy,  knew 
that  this  was  impossible — and  that  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes  they  occasioned,  was  as  unjust  and  unequal,  as 
their  collection.  The  power  itself,  which  leads  to  such 
abuses,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  congress.  Direct  tax- 
es, with  the  accountability  and  economy  which  they  alone 
can  produce,  is  the  policy  of  every  people  whose  object  is 
the  prevention  of  injustice,  and  the  possession  of  liberty. 

The  other  grant  of  power  which  disturbs  the  Union,  is 
concerning  our  territories.  Congress  claims  omnipotence  in 
legislation  over  our  territories.  By  virtue  of  this  omnipo- 
tence, it  has  practically  excluded  slavery — 1,  from  our  North- 
west territory,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  2,  by  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1822,  from  all  the  territory  lying  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  north  latitude  ;  and  8, 
by  the  compromise  of  1850,  from  California,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah.  We  say  practically  excluded  slavery;  for  if 
the  southern  states  had  an  equal  right  to  colonise,  with  their 
slaves,  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  congress  was 
bound  to  enforce  their  right  by  the  protection  of  its  laws. 
The  action  of  the  people  of  California,  or  the  laws  of  Mex- 
ico in  New-Mexico  or  Utah,  excluding  slavery  from  these 
territories,  if  acquiesced  in  and  supported  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, are  the  actions  of  the  general  government.  Be- 
tween leaving  undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  doing  that  which  we  ought  not  to  do,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  culpability,  in  either  governments  or  individuahr. 
The  result  is,  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  free  and  the 
slave-holding  states  is  abolished  forever.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  northern  and  southern  states,  probably,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
with  the  powers  it  possesses.    It  was,  with  difficulty,  ratifldl 
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by  the  states.  The  equipoise  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Union,  saved  its  adoption.  If  either  section  had  been  de- 
cidedly weaker  than  the  other,  or  if  either  had  anticipated 
a  permanent  inferiority  in  power,  the  constitution,  with  the 
powers  it  now  contains,  would  not  have  existed.  Physical 
causes  soon  gave  the  free  states  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  By  a  co  equal  addition  of  free  and  slave 
states  to  the  Union,  the  equilibrium  in  the  senate  has  be^ 
long  preserved.  But  now,  that  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States  will  be  exclusively  colonised  by  the  free 
states,  the  states  which  must  arise  from  them  will  be  free 
states ;  and,  as  they  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  will  add  to 
the  predominance  of  the  free  states  in  the  senate.  Every 
day  must  increase,  wider  and  wider,  the  disparity  between 
the  free  and  the  slave-holding  states  in  the  Union,  until  ab- 
solute helplessness,  as  a  minority,  will  characterise  their  po- 
sition. In  this  state  of  things,  there  will  be  but  one  coarse 
for  the  slave-holding  states  to  pursue,  if  the  Union  is  contin- 
ued, in  order  that  they  may  preserve  their  existence,  from 
the  aggressive  interference  of  congress.  Her  statesmen 
must  play  between  the  parties  at  the  north ;  and,  by  casting 
their  strength  upon  one  side,  or  the  other,  give  the  predomi- 
nance to  that  party  which  will  shield  them.  Bat  even  this 
resort,  must  be  but  temporary.  At  every  step,  they  most  be 
under  conditions  of  inferiority.  They  must  make  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  party  with  which  they  act,  to  take  care  of  them; 
and  this  can  only  be  done,  by  giving  some  compensatory  ad- 
vantages. The  utmost  which  can  be  hoped  for,  under  such 
circumstances,  is,  that  they  shall,  practically,  be  useful  colo- 
nies, which  are  protected  and  preserved  only  because  they 
are  useful.  Such  a  state  of  things,  can  only  be  a  stage  in 
progression.  Progression  is  the  law  of  power  and  oppress^ 
ion.  To  establish  justice,  and  perpetuate  it  amongst  equals, 
is  most  difficult,  and  requires  continual  vigilance  and  effort; 
but  when  inferiority  is  the  acknowleged  relation  between  f 
one  people  towards  another,  never  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  \ 
world,  has  the  downward  course  to  degradation  and  ruin 
been  stayed.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  op-^. 
pressor,  which  would  multiply  exactions,  and  extend  its 
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power — ^there  is^  in  the  effect  such  a  position  must  produce 
upon « the  oppressed^  a  fatal  proclivity  to  destruction.  The 
statesmen  of  such  a  people,  whose  highest  duty  it  is,  to  sell 
the  state  to  preserve  the  state,  will  not  be  slow  in  selling 
themselves.  They  will  usually  but  too  surely  represent  the 
people  they  serve.  A  brave  and  free  people,  may  often  be 
betrayed  by  their  public  men ;  but  a  debased  and  cowardly 
people,  must  expect  cowards  and  traitors  only  to  conduct 
their  affairs.  They  would,  most  probably,  choose  none  other 
to  conduct  them;  but  if  they  did — an  upright,  free  and  cour 
ageous  man  would  be  useless  in  such  a  service.  The  con- 
sequence must  be  that,  out  of  their  own  bosom,  will  arise, 
in  the  faithlessness  of  their  public  men,  a  certain  element  of 
certain  ruin.  Liberty  is  built  on  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est virtues.  Public  men  may  sustain,  but  they  cannot  create 
them.  To  be  more  virtuous  than  the  country  they  serve,  is 
the  attribute  only  of  the  very  few,  and  cannot  be  relied  on, 
as  a  helping  cause,  in  the  usual  course  of  state  affairs. 

Nothing  in  man's  history  so  clearly  proves  his  weakness 
and  proneness  to  evil,  as  the  history  of  governments.  Look- 
ing over  the  long  track  of  ages,  how  very  rare  have  been 
the  people,  who  have  possessed  any  thing  like  a  just  and  free 
government ;  and  how  short,  tempestuous  and  bloody  has 
been  their  career.  If,  in  their  brightest  days,  they  kept  the 
faith  of  liberty,  it  was  by  a  continued  struggle,  in  which  the 
broken  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  of  its  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  formed  its  foundation  and  stay.  To  die  in  disap- 
pointment and  despondency,  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  good 
statesmen  in  republics.  They  begin  with  hope,  serve  on 
with  energy,  and  end  in  despair.  Each,  in  turn,  experiences 
how  vain  has  been  his  efforts  to  stem  the  mighty  torrent  of 
evil,  which  bears  with  a  continual  and  steady  energy  against 
all  checks  on  its  progress  to  wrong  and  despotism.  If  he 
has  succeeded  at  all,  it  has  only  been  to  ward  off  evils  of 
the  present  time ;  but  his  very  success  proves,  to  his  sink- 
ing heart,  that  they  possess  a  potency,  which,  checked  only 
by  the  mightest  efforts,  must  prevail,  at  last,  perhaps,  with 
accumulated  disaster.  Confidence — ^that  plant  of  slow 
growth,  as  Junius  calls  it— confidence  in  those  around  him, 
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at  every  Umt  of  fidelity  in  difficult  state  emergencies,  more 
and  more  dies  away.    Confidence  in  himself,  to  inflnenee 
others  to  a  destiny  worthy  of  them — to  control  events  whidi 
move  on  in  spite  of  him — ^to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  iirto 
the  dead  spirits  which  lie  stark  and  cold  around  him,  shronded 
in  ignorance,  apathy  and  indifference— or  to  beat  down  the 
living  forms  of  treachery  and  cowardice  which  lead  on  the 
people   to  submission  and  ruin — ^leaves  him  at  last.    And 
when  confidence  in  others,  and   in  ourselves,  in  conductiiig 
state  affairs,  is  gone,  what  is  left  to  the  virtuous  and  patriotie 
statesman  7    Despair.     He  has,  then,  only  a  fearful  looking 
out  for  judgment  to  come.     Such  has  been  the  fate,  but  too 
often,  of  the  best  and  purest  men  in  all  republics,  who  hare 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look 
upon  the  countenance  of  this  pure  and  illustrious  statesman, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  portrayed  in  our  print-shopfl^ 
and  not  perceive,  beaming  out  of  its  every  line,  the  two  pre- 
dominant traits  which  so  strongly  characterised  it — stern- 
ness and  despair.     Unfiinching  to  the  last,  on  his  pale  brow 
sat  enthroned  defiance  to  the  enemies  of  the  South.    Faith* 
fill  to  the  last,  he  held  the  pen  in  his  dying  hand  which  in- 
scribed those  principles  of  government  he  deemed  essential 
to  liberty  ;  but  which,  at  every  step  of  his  political  career, 
were  overwhelmed  in  his  person.    In  the  past,  he  had  strog" 
gled  in  vain.    He  turned  to  the  future — to  posterity;  but 
even  posterity,  if  its  voice  has  been  already  hestrd,  will  bo  at 
fUse  to  his  fame  and  principles  as  his  living  contemporari««. 
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Art.  IX. — Material  Proorhm  of  thb  United  States. 
Report  on  the  Seventh  Census,  with  accompanying  Tobies. 
By  J.  D.  B.  DbBow,  SaperiDtendent  United  States  Cen- 
sas.   Washington :  1854. 

The  results  of  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States, 
just  published,  are  calculated  to  excite  pleasurable  emotions 
in  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  as  evincing  the  progress 
which  republican  civilization  has  made  over  purely  mo- 
narchical systems  of  government,  and  as  conducing  to  show 
the  inherent  energies  which  a  free  people  eminently  possess, 
in  planning  and  laying  the  foundation  of  their  political  and 
social  welfare.  These  results  involuntarily  suggest  contrasts 
with  the  condition  of  other  and  older  nations,  who  have  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  happiness,  so  far  as  a  different  form  of 
government  could  confer  it,  for  centuries,  and  whose  politi- 
cal integrity  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  revolutions 
of  contemporaneous  history.  So  recent  are  the  events  which 
led  to  the  discovery  and  European  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  that  it  seems  but  yesterday,  that 
the  Indian  of  the  Southwest  tilled  the  earth  by  digging  with 
fish  bones,  and  whose  crops  for  breadstuff  were  the  wild  per- 
simmons which  grew  luxuriantly  over  his  unhedged  plains. 
So  recent,  that  the  red  man  of  the  West  dwells  on  the  verbal 
traditions  of  his  fathers,  as  still  monarohs  of  the  North  ;  and 
the  octogenarian  can  point  to  Bunker  Hill,  as  being  still  un^ 
stained,  in  his  boyhood's  day,  with  the  blood  that  achieved 
our  independence.  Thus,  as  it  were,  our  nativity  was  of 
yesterday — our  nationality  commenced  with  to-day.  It  has 
not  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  thousand  years,  nor  yet 
hardly  attained  the  experience  of  active  puberty.  It  has 
yet  to  reach  maturity — to  stand  before  the  world  in  the  atti- 
tude of  full  grown  manhood,  armed  at  all  points  with  the 
weapons  of  peace,  and  in  the  unreserved  possession  of  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  a  Colossus.  The  utmost  license  to 
speculation,  has  fallen  behind  the  reality  of  our  progress 
thus  far ;  what  that  progress  may  be  hereafter,  the  most 
sanguine  antioipalion  maybe  inadequate  to  determine. 
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We  have  said  that  involuntary  comparisons  are  suggested 
with  other  nations,  whose  forms  of  government  differ  from 
our  own.  We  believe  that  naturalists  have  not  gone  quite  so 
far,  as  to  accord  to  one  genera  of  the  Caucasian  family,  pre- 
eminence over  another ;  nor  will  we  assume  that,  morally 
and  physically,  the  Anglo-American  is  superior  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  If,  on  this  score,  there  is  a  universal  parity  in  the 
Caucasian  family,  it  follows  that  the  prosperity,  activity,  en- 
terprise and  intellectual  progress  of  one  offshoot  of  the  fam- 
ily over  another,  have  their  origin  and  inspiration,  in  the 
government  which  such  nation  adopts,  and  in  the  charaeter  of 
their  freedom,  and  the  moral  efficacy  and  utility  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  they  erect.  In  this  respect,  no  example  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  compares  with  our  own — which 
incontestibly  proves,  that  the  true  theory  of  human  hapjH- 
ness  and  success,  consists  in  the  liberty  of  physical  pursuits, 
and  the  imposition  of  only  such  laws  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote and  consecrate  our  freedom. 

The  contest  of  progressive  rivalry  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  confined  to  the  United  States,  France  and 
Great  Britain.  But  both  France  and  Great  Britain  had 
passed  through  almost  every  political  stage  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  a  perfect  state  of  government,  before  the  birth  of 
the  American  Union.  Both  had  invoked  the  philosophy  and 
experience  of  twenty  centuries  to  aid  in  constructing  their 
social  fabrics,  and  to  vindicate  every  resort  to  revolution,  to 
bloodshed,  to  tyranny,  or  to  anarchy.  They  had  built  upon 
the  splendid  sites,  vacated  alternately  by  barbaric  and  eivil- 
ized  monarchies  or  commonwealths  ;  and  had  endeavoored, 
by  cautious  diplomacy  and  rigid  discipline,  to  avoid  encomi- 
tering  those  fearful  disasters  which  had  befallen  those  cities 
and  empires,  which  had  crumbled  and  strewn  Europe  and 
Asia  with  their  ruins.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  had  come  hither,  not  only  actuated  by  various 
and  opposite  motives,  but  from  countries  recognising  con- 
flicting systems  of  government,  and  severally  imbued  with 
antagonistical  feelings  and  prejudices — some  seeking  an 
asylum  from  oppression — some  led  by  a  spirit  of  adventore ; 
some  to  expiate  crimes  in  banishment;  some  to  better  thw 
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fortunes ;  and  some,  who  preferred  hardships  and  exile,  with 
freedom  of  conscience,  to  ease  and  luxucy  with  a  trammelled 
conscience.  And  of  this  people — strangers  to  each  other, 
strangers  in  their  intercourse,  and  strangers  in  their  sympa- 
thies—it was  expected  to  make  a  nation,  unanimous  in  senti- 
ment, harmonious  in  action,  and  concurrent  in  popular  suf- 
frage I  How  could  it  be  believed,  that  these  adverse  and 
diverse  elements  should  co-operate,  fraternize  and  counsel 
together,  and,  as  by  a  word,  put  all  the  wheels  of  a  civil  and 
practical  government  in  motion  ?  The  leading  nations  of 
Europe,  of  which  France  and  Great  Britain  were  the  eminent 
representatives,  had  been  influenced  by  circumstances,  ajxd 
tutored  by  expediencies,  until  the  population  of  each  had 
been  moulded  to  a  unity,  and  the  bond  of  sympathy,  su- 
peradded to  that  of  interest,  was  made  complete.  They 
had  reached,  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  that 
social  condition  which  is  wanting  in  none  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  united  family,  nor  of  the  filial  instincts  which 
become  patriotism  or  martyrdom,  in  the  devotion  with  which 
the  subject  serves  his  king.  But  it  was  a  happy  coincidence 
that  brought  a  union  among  the  American  colonies ;  for 
otherwise,  being  in  the  social  condition  we  have  described, 
without  any  political  organization,  whatever,  as  a  whole,  a 
hundred  years  might  have  passed,  and  found  them  more  un- 
prepared for  a  sudden  transition,  than  they  were  then.  The 
cause  that  united  them  upon  the  instant,  was  not  only  sacred 
and  holy — for  even  such  considerations,  although  they  create 
sympathy,  do  not  always  inspire  concert  of  action — but  it 
was  one  of  those  threatened  evils,  which  seemed  to  embody 
every  wrong,  outrage,  fraud  or  oppression,  which  the  colo- 
nists, individually,  had  suffered  under  their  own  government, 
and  from  which  they  had  severally  fled.  And  now,  that  this 
embodiment,  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  scourge,  was  about 
afresh  to  assail  them — men  who  perilled  their  lives,  and  that 
of  their  families,  in  the  new  world,  to  escape  from  it — a 
thrill  of  spontaneous  resistance  penetrated  every  bosom, 
and  the  unhealed  wounds  of  each  made  every  one  a  friend, 
a  brother,  or  a  patriot.  It  was  this  final  consideration  that 
bound  the  revolutionists,  as  by  a  bond  more  sacred  and  more 
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fearful  than  an  oath — ^their  mighty  wrongs — ^and  which,  to 
the  astonishment  of  "Europe,  discovered  them  presenting  their 
breasts,  at  the  first  murmur  of  war,  like  a  wall  between  their 
oppressors  and  their  domestic  hearths. 

But,  although  Europe  found  a  living  rampart  in  these  de- 
voted enemies  of  tyranny,  it  also  found  them  inexperienced 
in  government,  and  greatly  at  fault  in  matters  of  science 
and  art.  **  A  terrible  interest,^  said  a  parliamentarian,  at 
that  day,  **  may  serve  to  unite  that  people  in  what  concerns 
their  liberty;  but  without  laws,  without  government,  and 
without  experience — an  amalgamation  of  elements  withont 
order  and  without  reserve — a  merely  excited  populace,  bent 
on  mischief-— it  is  doubted  whether  they  can  even  found  a 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  perpetuating  it,  or  giving  to 
it,  by  their  enterprise  or  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
prestige  of  a  name."*  Poor  sagacity,  and  still  more  miser- 
able reasoning !  The  war  swept  over.  It  left  the  land 
desolate ;  but  it  had  spared  the  sons  and  fathers  of  many 
a  martyr.  These  men  inherited  or  continued  to  cherish 
all  their  dislike  to  the  governments,  the  laws,  and  other  an- 
thers of  their  banishment.  The  feelings  by  which  they  had 
been  prompted  to  enlist  in  defending  their  country,  they 
brought  into  play  when  they  came  to  consider  that  a  govern- 
ment was  to  be  formed,  and  was  to  be  left  as  a  heritage  to 
their  posterity.  Each  contributed  his  share  in  framing  a 
constitution.  Each  detailed  the  grievances,  (giving  exam- 
ple in  his  own  case,)  which  might  be  apprehended  from  vest- 
ing too  much  or  too  little  power  in  the  proper  sources.  And, 
in  this  way,  the  evils  of  every  pre-existing  form  of  govern- 
ment were  understood,  acknowledged  and  guarded  against, 
in  the  federal  charter ;  and  that  instrument  has,  by  its  opera- 
tion, shown  the  expediency  of  admitting,  on  the  witness- 
stand,  the  scars  and  unhealed  wounds  of  the  early  colonists, 
souvenirs  of  the  folse  theories  of  government  elsewhere,  to 
any  logic  which  might  have  fallen  from  lips  merely  trained 
to  declaim. 

England  and  France,  as  representatives  of  civilization  in 
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Europe,  be  it  remembered,  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of 
purely  doctrinal  governments.  They  continued  (they  have 
since  continued)  to  invent,  after  the  fathers  of  the  revolution 
pronounced  their  labours  complete.  The  wide  difference 
was,  ahd  is,  that  the  latter  brought  to  bear  the  fruits  of  prac- 
tical experience  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  and  incorpo- 
rated that  experienee  in  the  instrument  which  they  framed. 
The  former,  who  have  had  no  such  fountain  of  information 
whence  to  draw  supplies,  have  merely  discarded  one  theory 
for  another,  and  are,  consequently,  behind  us  nearly  eighty 
years  in  liberty  and  legitimate  legislation.  Having  attained 
the  primary  object  of  human  welfare — the  establishment  of 
civil  institutions — we  have  had  little  to  exercise  our  thoughts 
but  to  develop  our  genius,  and  push  our  enterprise  to  the 
extent  of  our  ambition.  This  must  account  for  our  unri- 
valled progress — the  realization  of  that  greatness  which  is  as 
astounding  to  the  rotten  despotisms  of  Europe,  as  it  is  grati- 
fying to  every  well-wisher  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  this  greatness,  we  have  com- 
bined with  the  census  statistics  that  follow,  official  data  re- 
lative to  the  external  commerce  of  the  country. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  colonies  contained  a 
little  over  260,000  white  inhabitants,  scattered  throughout 
eleven  of  the  now  states  of  the  Union.  In  1790,  the  popula- 
tion was  3,929,827 ;  and  it  is  now,  (1850,)  23,191,876.  Our  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  and  original  possessions  extend  over  an 
area  of  nearly  2,000,000,000  acres,  or  over  2,900,000  square 
miles.  The  slopes,  or  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
and  territories,  which  are  watered  by  rivers  falling  respec- 
tively into  the  two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  as 
follows : 

Square  miles, 

Padfic  slope, 778,266 

Atlantic  slope, 967,676 

Mississippi  valley, 1,237,311 

Total, 2,988,168 
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Territorial  surface  of  Europe, 


3,684,832 


Square  miles. 

'\z : — Russia  and  Poland,     - 

1,M9,783 

Italy,        -        .        - 

135,288 

Germany, 

90,620 

PruBsia, 

107,921 

Great  Britain  and  Islands, 

120,600 

France  and  Corsica,    - 

203,736 

Best  of  Europe, 

1,026,984—8,684,832 

The  continent  of  America,  unlike  the  continent  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  has  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south. 
Europe  and  Asia  have  their  extreme  lengths  from  east  to 
west,  and  their  river  basins  and  river  courses  slope  toward 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  or  in  directions  opposite  to 
the  great  maritime  and  commercial  markets  of  the  world* 
The  United  States  can  have  intercourse,  by  a  near  routes 
either  with  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  China,  without  conferring  any  transit 
benefits  on  either  Europe  or  Central  Asia  ;  but  Europe  and 
Asia,  trading  from  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean,  must  cross 
our  continent  to  reach  the  Pacific  seas  by  a  short  route,  and, 
of  course,  contribute,  by  the  intertransit  trade,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  continent.    Nature  has  also  graduated 
the  great  slopes  of  America,   that  even  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  South  America,  and  of  Central  America,  must  seek 
a  market  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  we  virtuallj 
command,   and  there  mix  with  the  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  which  are  brought  from  the  region  of  far  and 
peltries,  to  where  the  sugar-cane  introduces  us  to  the  climate 
of  the  tropics   and  their  fruits.     The  great  basins  of  both 
hemispheres  measure  nearly  9,000,000  square  miles,  of  which 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  have  something  over  one  half,  and 
the  United  States  enjoys  the  control  and  advantages  of  the 
remaining   3,600,000  square  miles.     The  basins  of  the  old 
world  are  separated  by  immense  deserts,  irreclaimable  pla- 
teaus and  chains  of  impassable  mountains  ;  and  their  rivers 
flow  in  adverse   channels  to  each  other,  and  in  directions 
.unfavourable  toithe  changes  and  wants  of  commerce.    Th» 
basins  of  America  concentrate  their  waters  and  their  pro- 
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dacts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  bays  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  in  the  harbours  of  California  or  Oregon.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  tt>  appreciate  the  value  of  these  bounties 
nor  can  we  justly  estimate  them  while  a  drain  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  soil,  and  a  limit  to  the  rise  of 
our  rivers,  remain  to  be  ascertained  by  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions who  may  follow  us. 

But  important  as  rivers  are  to  the  hygiene  of  a  country, 
and  essential  to  its  soil,  man  has  invented  a  substitute  for 
the  natural  canal,  in  the  railroad,  which  begins  to  interlace 
and  connect  continent  with  continent.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  American  people  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead 
as  the  subjoined  authentic  record  will  show. 

Railroads  of  the  United  States,  December,  1854. 


States.  No.  of  roads.    Iq  operation.    Constructing. 


Maine, 

New-Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New-York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South-Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

WiscoDain, 

Iowa, 

Florida, 

Miaaouri, 


11 

16 

1 

43 

1 

15 

81 

11 

64 

2 

8 

21 

4 

9 

15 

6 

4 

8 

1 

9 

9 

46 

19 

26 

3 

4 


398 


Miles. 
417 
612 
410 

1,288 

60 

6G9 

2,882 
437 

1,464 
16 
597 
678 
859 
66] 
884 
221 
155 
170 
00 
388 
283 

2,609 

1,127 

1,262 

570 

178 

00 

54 

50 


Miles. 

90 

34 

69 

48 

00 

83 

564 

00 

987 

48 

80 

1,180 

248 

283 

445 

659 

486 

239 

92 

695 

552 

1,582 

868 

2,017 

41 

200 

480 

00 

968 


17,811        17,898 


Cost. 

DolJan. 
12,662,645 
16,186,260 
18,866,190 
66,602,687 

2,614,484 
20,857,367 
94,361,262 
12,736,505 
58,494,675 
600,000 
26,024,620 
12,720,218 

6,947,421 
13,287,098 
16,084,872 

3,636,203 

8,070,000 

1,661,000 
00 

7,800,000 

4,909,990 
50,775,344 
22,400,000 
29,581,204 
16,559,000 

3,800,000 

00 

250,000 

1,000,000 

508,588,08 
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At  this  moment  we  have  in  opefatioo  in  the  United  States 
18,000  miles  of  railroad,  over  which,  it  is  computed,  cars  of 
all  kinds  pass,  216,000  miles  daily,  or  OlfilfSjMO  (Simdajfs 
excluded)  annually,  and  over  which  10,800,000  passengers 
are  carried  daily,  or  (Sundays  excepted)  3,333,460,000  an- 
nually. This  estimate  may  appear  high;  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  that  a  large  interest  is  annually  paid  on 
•509,000,000  first  required  to  build  these  roads  ;  that  teavy 
outlays  are  constantly  incurred  for  machinery,  to  supply 
losses  by  wear  and  tear,  to  meet  salaries,  rents,  &c,  and 
that  railroad  companies  make  money  by  their  operations, 
it'  will  not  appear  so  extravagant  as  at  first  glance  it  may 
seem. 

And  these  railroads,  which  are  but  one  of  the  means  of 
intercourse  employed  by  commerce,  and  in  other  relations  of 
life,  convey  to  the  sea-board  those  products  and  manufac- 
tures which  principally  go  to  make  up  the  maritime  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  nation,  and,  by  their  exchangesi 
the  revenues  which  support  the  government.  Our  imports 
and  exports  now  exceed  $430,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  add  to 
this  our  lake  and  river  trade,  amounting  to  $586,780,131, 
which  is'domestic  mostly,  but  for  promoting  which  the  rail- 
road is  an  indispensable  agent,  and  we  have  an  aggregate 
trade  conducted  in  our  waters  of  $1,016,780,131.  The  in- 
ternal and  external  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  does 
not  exceed  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  while 
ours  amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand  millions — and  all  this 
accomplished  in  the  lapse  of  seventy-six  years ! 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1852. 
(L9ie9t  Ojficial  Betum.) 


Exports.                        . 

Imports.                        1 

StatM. 

Domettic 

Foreign  pro^ 

■  > 

In  American 

In  foreign 

' 

produce. 

duce. 

Total. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Total. 

Maine, 

•1,668^74 

I49M4 

$1,717,818 

947.926 

147.051 

•1.094377 

I^ew-Hampahire, 

67.204 

2,254 

69/458 

68.661 

14,658 

83319 

Vennont, 

216,088 

172,026 

388.113 

192.593 

192,593 

Muflsachasetts, 

14,144,001 

2402,498 

16,546.499 

22306,206 

11,198.583 

33,504,789 

Rhode  Island, 

174^15 

5,060 

179.176 

191.062 

10.618 

201,680 

Connecticut, 

505304 

270 

606,174 

376.278 

18397 

894,675 

New-York, 

74,042,581 

18,441,876 

87,484/156 

101,476.789 

30.852.517 

132329306 

New-Jersey, 

1,438 

1.438 

2491 

2491 

Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 

6,552449 

306,122 

6.828,571 

9,098424 

6,667,493 

14,786317 

Maryland, 

6,514,641 

153,220 

'      6,667361 

5,620.114 

1.099,872 

6,719386 

I>iatrict  of  Col., 

79,005 

79,005 

54.142 

54,142 

Virginia, 

2,721,707 

2,950 

2,724.657 

362.768 

373.090 

735358 

North-Oarolioa, 

572,276 

4,123 

576399 

167.547 

132,941 

300488 

Sonth-Oarolina 

11,670,021 

11,670,021 

1,742,492 

433.122 

2,175,614 

Georgia, 

4,999.015 

76 

4,999.090 

264,789 

210,136 

474325 

Flonda, 

2,511,976 

2.511,976 

28,757 

1,956 

30^713 

AUbama, 

17,383.581 

2.123 

17385.704 

233^64 

354,818 

68838S 

Ijoniaiana, 

48,808,169 

260,716 

49.058,885 

9,732.977 

2324,747 

12,057,794 

Mianssippi, 

Tennenee, 

256.504 

266,604 

Miflsouri. 

914.826 

914.82C 

Ohio, 

353.514 

313,514 

775.190 

157.026 

932316 

Kentucky, 

185.559 

185359 

Michigan, 

132,366 

12,786 

145.152 

191.976 

4,264 

196340 

nUnois, 

51,326 

51.325 

3,996 

837 

4332 

Texas, 

229,334 

483,741 

713,075 

65328 

12,564 

77392 

California, 

4348387 

Minnesou, 

1,207 

1307 

$192368.984 

•17,289382 

•209.658.866 

•155.258467 

•53,038388 

•21234544& 

17289382 

53  038388 

Total  Impts., 

•/ V  .V  w  O  jftVOO 

Total  exports, 

«209,668,366 

•212,946.442 

209,658366 

Excess  ( 

>f  imports  ove 

r  exports, 

•3,287.076 

It  ceases  to  surprise  that  the  United  States,  as  a  confede- 
racy, has  attained  to  a  commercial  prominence  that  places 
it  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  promises, 
in  a  few  years,  to  acqaiie  even  greater  importance  ;  but  it 
is  particularly  a  striking  fact,  that  the  new  states  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  which,  until  as  late  as  1845,  continued 
to  import  through  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  now  conduct  a 
34 
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foreign  traffic  on  their  own  accoant,  and  have  opened  their 
harbours  to  admit  the  vessels  of  distant  governments  through 
the  medium  of  our  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes.  These 
facts  are  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  further,  that  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  so  long  dependent  on  the  ports  of 
New- York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  have  pushed  forward 
their  enterprisct  until  New-Orleans  may  justly  claim  to  be 
the  fifth  maritime  city  of  the  world,  and  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Richmond  and  Mobile,  in  a  fair  way  to  achieve  that 
reputation,  as  mercantile  cities,  which  is  their  natural  doe. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  take  up,  or 
pursue  at  present,  any  one  of  the  score  of  interesting  and 
instructive  topics  of  which  this  copious  and  laborious  vo- 
lume is  suggestive.  It  only  remains  to  us  to  paj  a  passing 
compliment  to  the  skill,  knowledge  and  great  industry  of  its 
editor.  Professor  DeBow.  This  gentleman  was  evidently 
bom  in  a  world  of  figures  ;  and  if  there  be  any  sign  in  tbe 
heavens,  exercising  a  planetary  influence  over  statistician, 
that  sign  was  lambent  over  his  cradle  in  the  hour  of  bis  na- 
tivity. His  first  vision  was  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of 
cities ;  his  fir^t  mental  eflfort  was  directed  to  the  measure- 
ment of  canals,  rivers  and  lines  of  telegraph.  We  suppose 
his  next  performances  to  have  been  a  gratuitous  census  of 
his  native  city,  and  the  distribution,  under  the  several  heads, 
of  the  several  subjects  of  white  and  black,  births  and  deaths, 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple.  And  so  he  has  worked  od, 
little  by  little,  until  now,  when  he  finds  it  easy  to  take  the 
two  hemispheres  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  lift 
them  up,  and  place  them  alongside  of  one  another,  in  close 
contrast  and  comparison  of  all  their  several  characteristics 
and  peculiarities.  More  seriously,  Professor  DeBow  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  statistics,  and  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  industry  and  ability,  as  to  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  in  the  department  which  he  has  undertaken.  His 
statistical  experience  fits  him  eminently  for  the  business  of 
the  census  bureau,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  home  depart- 
ment of  state.  His  labours  on  the  seventh  census  fully  jus- 
tify his  selection  for  this  useful  and  laborious  office.  His 
information  is  the  natural  flruit  of  his  employment,  for  ten 
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years,  in  the  editorial  charge  of  one  of  the  leading  statistical 
journals  in  the  country.  He  seems  to  have  brought  it  all  to 
bear  in  the  execution  of  this  important  work.  The  public, 
who  were  familiar  with  his  more  elaborate  volumes,  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  ago,  upon  the  '^  Industrial  Resources  of 
the  South  and  West,**  were  prepared  to  expect  much  from  his 
labours  in  the  census  office,  and  they  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. He  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  duties ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  present  volume  is  concerned,  completed  them 
in  a  much  shorter  period,  and  at  greatly  less  expense,  than 
was  anticipated  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion and  dntieft  of  the  office.  He  has  yet  to  prepare  another 
efitioti  of  this  work,  in  smaller  size,  better  suited  for  popular 
use,  and  for  a  place  in  the  popular  library.  In  this  latter 
work,  he  is  to  condense  the  materials  of  the  present ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  public  at  large  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  and  to  appreciate,  the  great  extent  and 
importance  of  his  labours.  Of  these,  we  have  spoken  in 
language  of  well  merited  praise,  which  the  smallest  glance 
at  this  publication  will  suffice  to  justify. 
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Abt.  X.— critical  notices. 

Letters  from  Egypt^  Ethiopia  and  the  Penineula  of  ShaL  By 
Dr.  Richard  Lbpsius;  with  extracts  from  hb  Chronology  of  tke 
E^ptians,  with  reference  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Revised  by 
the  Author.  Translated  by  Lboi^ora  and  Joahka  B.  Horhkr.  Loa- 
don :  Henry  G.  Bohn.  1853.  This  little  Tolume  is  as  entertaimog  ai 
it  is  instructiye.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  rich  and  invaluable  harvest,  iv 
which  the  civilized  world  is  indebted  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Flm- 
sian  government  **In  the  year  1842,''  says  Dr.  Lepeius,  "inaecoii» 
anoe  with  the  proposal  of  Eichhorn,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Instniclio«t 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  M.  M.  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt  a4 
Bunsen,  his  Majesty,  King  Frederic  Wiljiam  IV.  of  Prussia,  deto^ 
mined  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  to  investigate  the  remains  oi  SDcieni 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  civilization,  still  in  preservation  in  the  WM 
valley  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  direction  of  the  undertakiiig  wn 
entrusted  to  me,  after  the  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed  expedition  had 
been  minutely  examined  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  all 
points  graciously  approved  by  the  king." 

Never  was  a  scientific  expedition  more  carefiilly  and  judicioifilf 
planned ;  more  fortunate  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  fadlity  for  proae- 
cuting  its  designs ;  more  happily  directed  by  a  thoroughly  competeBi 
chief;  or  more  successful  in  a  triumphant  accomplishment  of  its  la- 
bours. Accomplished  as  was  his  corps  of  colkiborateurs,  yet  a  y«7 
large  share  of  the  honour  of  success  is  due  to  the  exhaustleas  eoeigy* 
the  indomitable  perseverance,  the  admimstrative  tact,  the  genial  aad 
unflagging  enthusiasm,  the  extraordinary  learning  and  thorough  praps- 
ration,  the  wise  judgment  and  the  genius  of  Ridiard  Lepsius.  How 
vast  a  field  for  research,  and  for  absolutely  new  and  unexpected  dia- 
oovery,  was  left  by  the  antecedent  French  and  French-Tuscan  expedi- 
tions, no  one  will  easily  conjecture  until  he  has  examined  the  laboon 
and  results  of  the  Prussian  commission.  And  yet — oh !  wonderfid 
land  of  mysteries  and  revelations! — notwithstanding  the  prodigiotf 
strides  in  knowledge  which  the  Prussian  commission  has  made  upon  the 
soil  of  E^pt,  there  is  yet  an  unexhausted — perhaps  exhaustleas— atoie 
of  materials  in  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  whose  secrets,  when  unfolded,  may 
reveal  to  the  astonished  student  facts  which  will  enlarge,  if  not  reToh- 
tionize,  his  conceptions,  as  greatly  as  the  discoveries  of  Lepsius  hairs 
already  vridened  and  altered  the  whole  field  of  history  and  chronologj- 
No  less  comprehensive  than  thorough,  Dr.  Lepsius's  investigatioDS  wwe 
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directed  to  geographical  and  philological,  and  even  to  geological  and 
botanical  points,  although  these  were  not  included  within  the  proper 
limits  of  his  assigned  commission.  This  related  to  f^ptian  and  Ethio- 
pian antiquities ;  and  while  most  faithfully  and  explicitly  performing 
ally  and  even  more  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  of  what  related  to 
the  express  object  of  the  expedition,  he  collected  new  and  valuable  ma- 
terials for  African  philology,  made  additions  to  a  scientific  museum  in 
Berlin,  and  transfered  entire  sepulchral  chambers  from  %ypt  to  the 
capital  of  Prussia. 

The  letters  in  this  volume,  originally  addressed  to  various  persons, 
are  lively  and  graphic^  not  only  detailing  personal  adventure,  but  filled 
with  learned  observations.  One  point  of  peculiar  interest  Lepsius  ap- 
pears to  have  finally  settled ;  that  is,  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  £^p- 
tian  to  the  Ethiopian  monuments.  The  further  he  proceeded  up  the 
Kile,  the  more  recent  did  he  find  the  monuments  to  be ,  so  that  all  the 
fine  theories  about  the  indebtedness  of  I^pt  to  an  older  Ethiopian 
dvilization,  are  conclusively  shown  to  be  baseless.  Moreover,  the  Ethio- 
pians were  not  a  negro  race,  but  a  red-brown  people,  probably  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  negroes  in  ancient  times  than  they  are  at 
present  In  fact,  according  to  Lepsius,  the  population  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  ChartrQm,  and,  perhaps,  also,  along  the  Blue 
river,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Abyssinian  nations,  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

But  besides  the  great  collection  of  inscriptions,  the  determination  of 
certain  topographical  questions,  etc,  which  were  among  the  fruits  of  the 
expedition,  the  most  seriously  important  results  are  to  be  found  in  the 
historico-chronological  labours  of  Lepsius.  The  extracts  from  his  great 
work,  **  Die  Chronologic  der  .^E^pter,''  appended  to  these  letters,  must 
be  highly  valuable  and  acceptable  to  all  who  can  not  procure  that  work, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
Lepsius's  views  are  based.  To  enter  upon  these  would  require  an  ela- 
borate article.  In  a  critical  notice  like  the  present^  we  are  only  required 
to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  well  indicated  by  his  remark — 
(in  his  dedication  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen) — **  had  my  vocation  placed 
me  in  a  political. position,  my  motto  would  have  been  RBvsBBNCjfi  and 
Frbbdoh,  and  with  Rbyerbkce  and  Freedom  (those  are  your  words) 
sdence  must  also  be  pursued.  Reverence,  for  every  thing  that  is  vene- 
rable, sacred,  noble,  great  and  approved ;  freedom,  wherever  truth  and 
a  conviction  of  it  are  to  be  obtained  and  expressed.  Where  the  latter 
IB  wanting,  there  fear  and  hypocrisy  will  exist ;  where  the  former,  in- 
soIeDoe  and  presumptioii  will  luxuriate  in  sdence  as  in  life.^    With 
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regard  to  the  learning  and  couBcientiouBnefls  of  tlie  aathor,  we  can  oolj 
say  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  any  errors  of  whkji  he 
may  be  gnilty,  when  they  are  exposed  with  an  equal  degree  of  hmm 
and  unimpassioned  partiality,  united  with  an  equal  amount  of  reTerea- 
tial  candour  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  vast  field  of  learning  reqoM 
for  the  discussion. 

Outline$  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Prof.  Schslb  Db  Vm, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  New-York:  Putnam.  1853.  WMe 
disclaiming  profundity  in  the  treatment  of  his  theme,  the  author  kai 
succeeded  in  his  avowed  purpose  of  presenting  a  popular  sketdi  of  the 
most  general  features  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  ludd,  and  CTea  at 
times  eloquent,  and  his  remarks  are  always  interesting. 

The  almost  undue  proportion  of  space  devoted  to  the  Saxon  and  iti 
adjuncts,  or,  in  short,  to  the  English  Language,  may  be  saflSdently  jus- 
tified by  considering  the  particular  public  for  whom  he  writes.  Some 
things  are  touched,  perhaps,  more  superficially  than  even  the  avowedly 
popular  design  of  his  book  might  have  warranted ;  and  we  may  be  per 
mitted  to  suggest,  that  the  readers  of  Frot  De  Vere's  agreeable  volmne 
will  find  that  Mr.  Miles's  Oration  on  Philology,  (already  reviewed  inov 
pages,)  as  well  as  an  article  on  Oriental  Studies,  in  the  last  April  duD' 
her  of  this  Review,  may  be  consulted  as  furnishing  somewhat  of  an 
appendix  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us — both  in  respect  to 
references  to  some  additional  sources  of  information,  as  well  as  to  some 
languages  and  points  involved  in  Comparative  and  General  Phik>log7, 
but  which  it  has  not  entered  into  the  plan  of  our  author  to  dwell  upon. 

In  his  list  of  works  we  have  missed  some,  which  we  could  have  de- 
sired by  all  means  to  see  included,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  refereaoeB 
to  books  upon  the  subject;  and  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  with 
regard  to  a  strict  presentation  of  those  scientific  principles,  proceaBei 
and  results,  which  would  enter  into  a  Manual  of  Comparative  Philologji 
designed  to  guide  a  student  in  undertaking  the  study  systematicallj. 
This,  of  course,  would  constitute  a  specific  work,  although  something 
respecting  it  might  have  been  touched  upon  even  in  a  volume  like  the 
present  Perhaps  the  title — "Outlines  of -Comparative  Philology"— 
led  us  to  expect  some  exposition  of  scientific  laws  and  prindples,  pte- 
sented  in  an  organic  form — such  as  we  might  expect  in  a  work  besrisg 
the  title  of  "  Outlines  of  Logic,"  or  "  Outlines  of  Grammar,"  or  "Out- 
lines of  Geology ;" — but  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with  an  author  who 
has  so  explicitly  and  modestly  declared  his  intentions  at  the  outoet 

Hie  book  is  not  addressed  to  the  philologist,  and  ought  not,  therefoni 
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to  be  criticised  from  his  point  of  view.  But  the  philologist  msy,  ne- 
rertheless,  thank  Prof.  De  Vere  for  endeavouring  to  av?aken  a  popular 
interest  with  regard  to  his  favourite  studies,  bj  famishing  so  agreeable 
and  interesting  a  volume  to  the  general  reader.  And  may  we  not  hope, 
from  this  pleasant  fruit  of  his  pursuits,  that  the  author  will  yet  gratify 
and  oblige  us  by  larger  and  more  profound  outpourings  of  the  learning 
which  he  appears  to  pursue  with  such  hearty  zest  ? 

Art  and  Industry,  as  represented  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  By  Ho- 
&AOB  Grbblbt.  New-Tork  :  Bedfield.  1853.  This  volume  consists 
of  essays,  originally  printed  in  the  New- York  Tribune,  describing  and 
conunenting  upon  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  several 
works  of  art  exhibited  at  the  New-York  Crystal  Palace.  With  this 
book,  and  the  manual  of  Mr.  Richards,  elsewhere  noticed,  the  reader 
will  arrive  at  a  very  good  notion  of  this  great  exhibition — of  what  it  dis- 
played, what  fiicts  in  our  progress  it  developed,  and  what  may  be  its 
future  effects  upon  our  industry  and  genius.  Mr.  Greeley,  a  man  of  va- 
rious notions — a  man  rather  inclined  to  notions — is  yet  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  force  of  mind.  His  strictures  are  frequently  highly 
just,  forcible  and  important  Many  of  them  deserve  to  be  weighed 
carefully,  and  earnestly  insisted  upon,  by  performing  and  thinking  men 
throughout  the  country.  But  Mr.  Greeley  is  bigoted  in  the  last  degree 
as  a  politician,  and  has  a  good  many  crotchets  in  his  brain.  These 
sketches  and  essays  are  frequently  disfigured,  and  their  value  impaired^ 
by  the  harsh  manner  in  which  his  political  and  other  antipathies  are 
expressed.  To  us,  of  the  South,  he  is  sometimes  seriously  offensive 
and  errs,  in  this  way,  through  real  ignorance.  South-Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  forget  Whitney.  She  conferred  upon  him  a  fortune  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  her  adoration  of  Calhoun,  or  any  of  her 
statesmen,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  appropriate  a  dollar  to 
either  of  them.  Like  roost  republican  states,  she  takes  the  service,  and 
boasts  of  him,  who  brings  her  honour,  but  she  rarely  rewards  service 
or  champion.  Recently,  her  legislature  refused  positively  to  give  a 
copper  to  a  monument  to  Calhoun.  So  far  as  our  adoration  may  be 
expressed  by  *^  mouth  honour,"  we  exhibit  an  abundance  of  it;  but  it 
rarely  goes  beyond  this.  Mr.  Greeley's  antipathies  prompt  him  again  to 
signalize  South-Carolina,  by  a  bitter  sneer,  when  commenting  on  the 
speech'of  Secretary  Cushing.  Why  this  gratuitous  offending  ?  Could 
any  good  come  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  policy,  or  propriety,  in  speaking  of 
slavery  as  '^  diabolic"  with  us,  with  a  hint  as  to  the  season  when  the 
slave  ^'  cutting  the  master's  throat,"  shall  become  **  religiously  free  f" 
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Unless  to  goad  the  Southron,  or  increase  the  bitterness  now  preTsiliiig 
between  North  and  South,  these  satanic  sneers  can  have  no  effiBct,  evea 
in  promoting  the  object  of  the  speaker. 

Anihxm^s  Manual  of  GrttJe  Literature.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  Mr. 
Anthon  is  rather  an  erudite  man  than  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  no  dodbi 
an  admirable  compiler  and  a  £ur  editor,  with  more  industry  than  ui^ 
and  more  learning  than  discrimination.  The  volume  before  us  will  be 
found  highly  useful.  It  embodies  all  the  essential  &cts  of  the  historj, 
and  gives  very  fully  and  sufSciently,  for  sueh  a  work,  the  detail  of  the 
subject  And,  so  far,  we  accord  our  approval  to  the  labours  of  the  edi- 
tor. It  is  to  his  literary  judgment  that  we  mostly  object,  and  there  are 
sundry  instances,  in  this  volume,  in  which  we  happen  upon  points  of 
dissent  and  difference  which  occasion  us  surprise.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  speaking  of  Plato,  Mr.  Anthon  tells  us  of  his  '*  scheme  far  a  oom- 
munity  of  property  and  wives,''  he  overlooks  what  is  the  oondusion  of 
most  critics  in  regard  to  "  the  republic"  of  that  writer.  This  work  is 
now  conceded  to  be  an  allegory,  having  for  its  object  man,  rather  than 
government.  Any  deductions,  in  regard  to  this  work^  therefore,  whidi 
are  founded  upon  assumptions  of  an  entirely  diflerent  kind  from  thoee 
of  the  author,  must  necessarily  result  in  error.  The  judgment^  at  all 
events,  of  Mr.  Anthon,  is  quite  too  abruptly  and  inoautioiifilj  rendered. 
There  is  another  matter.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Anthon,  in  a  note,  speak- 
ing of  Grote  upon  Niebuhr,  ventures  to  apply  the  terms  ^  flippuit  aad 
un&ir"  to  the  former.  This  will  hardly  d^.  It  is  a  boldneea  of  which 
we  had  not  thought  Mr.  Anthon  capable.  We  make  free  to  say  to  him 
that  it  is  a  rashness,  and  in  very  bad  taste,  for  Mr.  Anthon  to  qpeak  cf 
Mr.  Grote  as  ^*  flippant,''  and  of  no  less^  questionable  pr(^)fiety  to  de- 
scribe him  as  "  unfiEur."  No  European  critic,  of  any  eminence,  w^M  ves- 
ture to  use  the  first  epithet  in  connection  with  one  of  the  profoundeat  of 
all  the  modem  Grecians,  and  np  writer,  of  any  candour,  eould  poaaiUj 
conceive  of  such  a  vice  as  unfairness  in  a  writer,  who  is  oonfeBsedly  the 
frankest,  most  careful,  and  most  modest  of  all  historical  critics.  In  re- 
gard to  the  note  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  occasions  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Anthon,  we  are  still  at  a  loss,  having  failed  to  find  it  in  either  the  Bog* 
lish  or  American  editions  of  Grote,  in  the  ivolimie  and  pi^  rtfeired  la 

Light  on  the  Dark  Biver^  (Tieknor,  Beed  <fe  Eielda,)  is  the  fanciM 
title  of  a  pleasant  volume  of  bi«^;rapl^f — the  life  of  Mrs^Htfiristta  A 
L.  Hamlin,  missionary  in  Turkey,  who,  died  in  t)ie  piow  toil  of  giriig 
iq^iritual  life  to  the  heathen* 
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Peruvian  Antiquities.  (Putnam  <fe  Co.)  We  owe  to  Dr.  Hawks,  a 
tEaoalatioii  of  thia  work  from  the  original  of  Mariano  Edward  Rivero 
and  John  James  Von  Tschudi.  The  first  of  these  two  persons  holds  the 
place  of  director  of  the  National  Museum  at  Lima,  and  is  honoured  as 
a  corresponding  member  of  various  learned  and  scientific  societies  in 
Europe  and  America ;  the  second  named  is  also  distinguished  by  his 
literary  and  scientific  associations,  but  is  better  known  to  our  readers  by 
an  interesting  body  of  travels  in  Peru,  published  within  the  last  year. 
These  writers  are  quite  competent  to  a  work  like  the  one  before  us,  hav- 
^^gi  perhaps,  devoted  quite  as  close  attention  to  the  subject  of  Peruvian 
history  and  antiquities,  as  any  other  living  persons.  For  the  translation 
and  editorship  of  their  production,  no  one  can  be  more  competent  than 
Dr.  Hawks,  who,  himself  distinguished  as  an  antiquary,  an  ethnogra- 
pher, and  an  historian,  is  even  now  engaged  upon  another  work  in 
which  the  subject  of  American  antiquities  is  more  fully  treated.  The 
volume  before  us  is  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  relating 
to  the  rise,  growth  and  overthrow  of  the  Incas  and  their  empire ;.  the 
gradual  progress ;  their  allurements  in  arts,  arms  and  civilization  in 
general ;  the  superstitions  in  their  religion ;  their  habits,  manners,  cus- 
toms as  a  people ;  their  literature  and  government.  No  doubt,  in  such 
a.  history,  where  so  much  depends  upon  doubtful  authorities,  and  im- 
perfect traditions,  there  will  be  many  mistakes.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  of  this  book,  that  Dr.  Hawks  has  been  at  pains, 
^y  notea  and  an  occasional  commentary,  to  correct  many  of  these  mis- 
takes, and  to  prune  it  of  man¥  errors  and  excrescences. 

Campbeirs  Specimens  of  the  Bntish  Poets.  (Henry  C.  Baird.)  The 
selection  from  the  British  poets,  made  by  Thomas  Campbell,  is  ac^ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  that  we  have,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is 
brought  down  only  to  the  names  of  Beattie  and  Anstey ;  in  other  words, 
only  to  the  dose  of  the  last  generatioii.  The  glorious  constellation  of 
the  present  century,  including  such  names  as  Byron,  Moore,  Words- 
worth, Souihey,  Keats,  Shelly,  and  a  glorious  host  besides,  only  second 
..  to  thee6|  do  not  here  find  a  place ;  and  we  submit  it  to  the  American 
^publisher  of  this  beautiful  volume,  whether  he  does  not  do  injustice  to 
himself,  in  suffering  the  work,  however  valuable  in  itself,  to  remiun  in- 
o^iaplete!  Tboi^h  perfect  as  the  work  of  GaxppbeU,  and  though  it 
night  be  difficult  to  procure  the-aid  of  so  eminent  a  taste  and  judg- 
ment, in  sup^ying  its  deficiences,  yet  we  ^submit  that  an  approach  to 
tUstdesiiablecoQMimmatioB' might  be  made^  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
yeadeff  ov^ht  to  be^made.    An  addition  of  thie&Jiundred  pages  would 
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enable  him  to  give  favourite  spedmens  of  all  the  British  writers  (ron 
1800  to  1850,  which  would  indnde  the  living  authors  of  Great  Britat 
also.  Could  he  happen  upon  a  good  editor,  we  should  take  leave  ft 
counsel  him  to  exercise  a  severer  privilege  than  Campbell  has  dow^ 
and  exclude  from  the  collection  sundry  names  that  now  ooeiipj  OBde* 
servedlj  a  place  in  these  pages.  We  trust  that  he  will  meditate  lUi 
suggestion  in  season  to  make  this  volume  one  of  the  gift  books  of  neit 
Christmas.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  editor,  such  a  volume  would  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  lor  holiday  preseaU- 
tion ;  as,  indeed,  it  does  now.  The  publisher  has  performed  his  paK 
of  the  work  with  a  due  regard  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  contentk 
It  is  rich  in  illustrations  on  steel,  and  is  put  forth  on  the  best  paper, 
and  with  the  clearest  type. 

De  Quincey's  Writings.  (Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.)  Of  these  bigUj 
piquant  and  thoughtful  miscellanies,  we  have  three  additional  volnmo, 
comprising  the  essays  on  the  poets,  and  historical  and  critical  essajs. 
We  do  not  know  that  these  volumes  conclude  the  series  of  our  anthoi^ 
works,  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  American  publishers  to  give  m; 
but  we  hop^  not.  De  Quincey  is  still  alive,  and  still,  we  believe,  at 
work  in  his  vocation.  His  characteristics  are  quite  well  known,  by  thii 
time,  to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  and  we  need  not  do  more  than 
say,  with  regard  to  the  volumes  before  us,  that  they  are  to  the  full  ai 
instructive,  curious  and  interesting  as  any  of  their  predecessors.  Ths 
genius  of  the  author  delights  in  the  metfphysical,  and  is  marked  by  a 
subtlety  which  leaves  nothing  of  his  subject  unfoUowed.  It  is  eDoogh 
for  him  that  the  light  gleams  through  a  crevice.  He  will  trace  it  out 
But,  in  thede  toils,  he  does  not  pursue  the  subtlety  so  intensely,  or  na^ 
rowly,  as  to  deprive  himself  of  the  liberty  to  note  and  survey,  whatever 
is  incidentally  curious  in  his  examination,  and  a  judicious  introdootioe 
of  all  the  natural  relations  of  his  subject,  enables  him  to  relieve  wA 
variety,  and  group  for  picturesque  effect,  and  thus  escape  the  monoto- 
Bous.  There  never  has  been  a  writer  yet,  so  thoroughly  metaphysical 
in  his  tendencies,  who  is  yet  so  thoroughly  free  from  the  reproach  of 
b^ng  tedious. 

Th£  Life  of  Edmund  Burkt,  By  James  Prior.  Boston  :  Tickit^ff 
Re^d  A  Fields.  1854,  Burke  was  thi*  great  man,  par  ^ssceiUna^  «f 
his  lime,  in  Ihe  British  parliament — immeasurably  fiuperior,  m  a  fluw 
of  genius,  to  all  his  political  cotjteinpomrii^,  the  Pkts,  FoseK,  Bhm- 
dauB,  &^.j  however  great  tUetr  meritB.     Tim^a  is  doing  him  full  juftM^ 
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and  these  volumes  are  m  evidence  of  tbe  pubHo  anxiety  to  know  nacre 
of  the  life,  the  tastes,  habits,  personal  moods  and  characterisUcs,  of  the 
man  in  society,  and  in  private  attitudes,  whom  we  have  learned  to 
honour  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  These  volumes  will  not  disappoint 
this  anxiety ;  for  though  Mr.  Prior  is  very  far  from  being  a  man  of  ge- 
nius himself^  yet  he  possesses  that  veneration  for  genius,  and  for  his 
subject^  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  large  approach  to  the  execution  of  a 
proper  tribute  to  his  subject.  What  he  lacks  of  ability  is  suppled  by 
the  loving  devotion  with  which  he  searches,  and  studies,  all  that  relatea 
to  it.  His  details  are  singularly  full,  and  we  may  add,  ample.  He  has 
made  many  discoveries,  supplying  facts,  and  probable  conjectures,  that 
help  very  hr  towards  giving  us  a  due  knowledge  of  his  author.  We 
have  here  copious  extracts  from  private  letters,  performances  of  Burke 
in  verse,  which  were  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  new  lights  are  thrown 
over  his  early  aims,  hopes,  studies  and  aspirations.  An  estimate  of  his 
genius  and  talents,  compared  with  those  of  his  great  contemporaries, 
shows  industry,  zeal,  afiection,  and  usually  a  correct  judgment.  On 
the  whole,  these  volumes  constitute  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
libraries,  and  will  interest  all  readers  to  whom  the  genius  of  Edmund 
Burke  is  dear. 

• 
Hypatia  ;  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles  EierosLET, 
Jun.,  Rector  of  Eversly.  In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.  1854.  Eangsley  is  the  author  of  some  well  known,  bold  and 
popular  volumes,  "  Alton  Locke,"  "  Yeast,"  <fec.  He  belongs  to  a  new 
school  of  reformers,  with  perhaps  rather  vague  notions  of  civil  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man,  and  somewhat  cloudy,  in  striving  to  be  clear 
with  new  lights,  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  the  church.  His  mind 
is  one  of  audacities,  which,  in  a  time  of  much  mental  stagnation,  are 
likely  to  be  wholesome,  however  occasionally  wandering.  At  all  events, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  benevolence  and  integrity  of  his  inten- 
tions. As  litUe  reason  is  there  to  question  his  ability.  He  is  shrewd,  ex- 
cursive, thoughtful  and  imaginative ;  with  a  fearless  reformer-like  tone 
yet  marked  by  frequent  modulations,  such  as  give  sweetness  and  soft- 
ness to  his  utterances.  His  fancy  shows  itself  at  times,  delicately  and 
persuasively,  lighting  up  an  otherwise  gloomy  and  stem  aspect.  **  Hy- 
patia," the  work  before  us,  is  an  historical  romance,  illustrative  of  the 
sort  of  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  Alexandria,  under  the  fierce  and 
cunning  dominion  of  Cyril,  the  patriarch.  The  portrait  of  the  chris- 
tians under  this  rule,  is  no  less  true  to  history  than  revolting.  **  Hypa- 
tia," the  heroine,  is  also  an  historical  personage — a  beautifiil  Greek,  the 
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teacher  of  a  school  at  AlexaDdria,  who  standiDg  in  the  path  <A  GyrQ  to 
power,  was  torn  in  pieces  hj  the  christians.  The  story  is  M  of  variety 
and  interest,  terrible  and  startling  situations,  such  as  naturally  belonged 
to  the  period  and  country,  and  many  of  our  author's  soraes  are  de^ 
picted  with  dramatic  power  and  effect 

Taylor's  Notes  from  Life.  (Ticknor,  Reed  k  Fields.)  Henry  Tiy- 
lor,  author  of  "Philip  Van  Artevelde"  and  "Edwin  the  Fair,"wiD 
need  no  endorsement,  to  a  new  book,  with  any  of  thoee  who  have  read 
thoughtfully  his  previous  writings.  As  a  poet^  he  beloi^d  to  that  bet- 
ter class,  in  modern  times,  who  made  thought  a  necessary  ground-work 
for  fancy,  and  did  not  conceive  poetry  to  exist  in  mere  sing-song,  how- 
ever dulcet  and  melodious.  Nc^  to  tickle  the  ears,  but  to  inform  the 
soul,  was  the  necessity  and  the  rule  in  his  poetry.  The  same  rale  and 
necessity  exists,  in  like  degree,  in  his  prose.  The  work  before  as  com- 
prises  seven  essays — on  Money,  Humility  and  Independence,  Wisdom, 
Choice  in  Marriage,  Children,  the  Life  Poetic,  and  the  Ways  of  tk 
Rich  and  Great.  These  subjects  are  all  discussed  through  imaginstiTe 
media.  They  take  the  common  facts  in  the  case,  and  evolve  their  la- 
tent essentials.  Morality  is  taught  by  appeals  to  the  higher  standaidi 
of  the  soul,  rather  than  by  any  social  policies ;  and  in  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  household  lessons,  the  duty  is  enforced  by  novelty  of  snggestaon, 
and  made  attractive  by  the  charm  of  sentiment  and  fimcy.  Several  of 
these  essays  would  afford  us  as  many  texts  for  elaborate  inquiry— givnag 
dues  to  a  long  train  of  depending  speculation — and,  it  may  be  possible, 
that  we  shall  return  hereafter  to  one  of  them  at  least  In  the  mean- 
time, the  thoughtful  reader,  the  man  of  taste  and  fancy,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  begmle  his  solitude,  with  the  genial  and  modest  ooansek  i 
this  persuasive  and  rightly  minded  teacher. 

A  Month  in  England.  By  Hbkbt  T.  Tuokbbmak.  New-Tork: 
Redfield.  1853.  Mr.  Tuckerman  is  one  of  the  moat  graceful  and 
pleasing  of  American  essayists.  His  style  is  pure  and  symmetrical;  a 
littie  wanting  in  freedom  and  variety ;  but  copious,  correct  and  persna- 
sive  in  high  degree.  His  merits  and  faults  lie  equally  in  the  £m^  that 
he  is  simply  an  essayist  He  is  not  capable,  seemingly,  of  putting  on 
new  shapes,  or  changing  the  one  direction  which  his  thoughts  indine  to 
take.  Even  as  a  traveller  and  road-side  sketcher,  as  he  appears  in  this 
pleasant  littie  volume,  his  musings  take  the  place  of  observation.  He 
does  not  describe,  so  much  as  meditate^  upon  what  he  sees.  His  ooo- 
tempktive  mood  shapes  the  prospect  for  itself,  and  his  mind  natoraDj 
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grasps  those  objects  only,  or  mostly,  which  appeal  to  his  didactic  fan- 
cies. This,  in  certain  cases,  is  always  a  demerit ;  particularly  where  the 
reader  demands  description,  rather  than  the  reflections  which  arise  to 
any  single  mind,  upon  the  objects  of  survey.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  proper  right  to  complain,  however,  that,  in  this  volume,  our 
author  is  rather  contemplative  than  descriptive.  There  is  scarcely  any 
object  of  sight,  now  open  to  the  traveller  in  England,  which  needs  to 
be  described  to  the  American  reader.  All  the  scenes,  fields,  antiquities, 
have  been  sufficiently  explored,  and  are  sufficiently  well  known ;  and 
we  are  rather  sick  of  the  eternal  story  of  her  Lions,  her  Tower,  her  Ab- 
bey, Windsor  and  Stratford  upon  Avon.  Every  wanderer  who  can  pen 
a  tolerable  paragraph,  dilates  upon  these  subjects,  until  we  are  dosed  ad 
nauseam ;  and  we  are  rather  gratefu|^to  Mr.  Tuckerman,  who,  when 
these  places  occur  beneath  his  eye,  treats  us  to  his  own  poetic  and  con- 
templative reveries,  fresh  from  the  mind,  and  spares  us  the  eternal  cata^ 
logue  of  details,  and  the  vulgar  common-places  which  usually  envelop 
them.  His  "  Month  in  England^'  is  thus  rendered  as  pleasant  to  the 
reader,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  grateful  to  himself. 

Negroes  and  Negro  Slavery^  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  published  by 
J.  H.  Van  Evris,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  in  which  he  considers  negroes 
as  an  inferior  race,  and  asserts  slavery  to  be  its  normal  condition.  He 
argues  from  physiological  &cts  and  laws,  in  which  he  exhibits  much 
and  various  study,  correct  observation  and  a  good  judgment  This 
pamphlet  is  introductory,  however,  and  considers  chiefly  **  the  causes 
of  popular  delusion  on  this  subject."  We  have,  ourselves,  been  long 
satisfied  that  all  these  causes  may  be  made  to  lie  in  a  nut-shell ;  still, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  discussion  going  on.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  it  will  even  greatly  help  to  cure  a  philosopher  of  his  delu- 
sions, to  show  how  he  come  by  them.  There  is  one  remark,  however, 
which  we  may  venture  in  the  ears  of  Dr.  Van  Evrie.  His  pamphlet 
shows  that  he  has  redrlly  read  none  of  the  Southern  authors  who  have 
written  upon  slavery  in  recent  times,  or  he  never  would  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  he  strikes  out  a  new  track  of  thought,  when 
he  grounds  slavery,  as  an  institution,  upon  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race.  The  point  has  been  urged  a  hundred  times  in  the  pages  of 
this  work,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  leading  idea  with  most  of  our 
Southern  defenders  of  slavery.  Let  him  get  the  volume,  "  The  Pro- 
Slavery  Argument,*^  lately  published,  and  he  will  see  that  every  point 
and  principle,  which  he  regards  as  vital,  has  been  urged  before.  It  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  South  that  it  has  no  publishers.     What 
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is  printed,  thus  fails  of  proper  circulataon.  The  works  in  quati  defence 
<rfonr  institutions,  which  do  circulate  at  all,  issue  from  northern  j^oaa^ 
and  are  mostly  written  by  northern  people,  who  advocate  slaveiy  »  a 
necessity,  on  principles  of  expediency,  while  admitting  the  wrong-doiog 
ef  the  institution — a  concession  which  kills  all  their  arguments. 

The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  By  Witum 
SiSRUNG.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  k  Co.  The  reader  of  BobertaonV 
CSiarles  the  Fifth,  a  well  known  and  highly  valued  work,  will  be  ^ss- 
bused  of  many  errors  by  this  interesting  volume.  But  the  main  fiub 
and  features  of  the  old  narrative  are  still  mostly  to  be  relied  on.  Mr. 
Sterling  shows  considerable  research,  and  his  conclusions  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  He  has  advantages  in  his  researdies  which  me 
denied  to  Robertson.  His  biographical  portrait  of  the  great  man  who 
retired  from  the  cares  of  empire,  to  make  his  peace  with  God — and  who 
did  so  quite  as  much  by  feeding  as  £uting — for  he  was  an  enormooi 
feeder — quite  a  Fleming  after  beer  and  flesh — is  quite  a  lively  one,  and 
pursued  through  detaib  of  sufficient  variety  for  interest.  The  clodog 
scene,  his  death-bed,  is  almost  dramatic  iti  its  effect  The  work  is  en- 
riched by  numerous  sketches,  agreeably  written,  and  instructive,  of  th« 
distinguished  persons  of  his  time  and  court 

Liberia;  or  Mr.  Peyton^ e  Experiments.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sibih  J. 
Hals.  New-York :  Harper  k  Brothers.  1853.  Mrs.  Hale  has  always 
shown  herself  friendly  to  the  South.  She  is  for  colonization,  howem, 
and  not  abolition,  and  makes  as  good  a  case,  in  behalf  of  Liberia,  as  it 
is  possible  to  make.  But  we  protest  against  Liberia  and  coloni2ati(Hi« 
we  do  against  abolition ;  both  going  upon  the  erroneous  assumptiofi 
tiiat  slavery,  in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  wrong  and  evil  to  ih^  AfricaB, 
from  which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve  them  by  some  process.  Enough 
that  we  protest  against  this  assumption.  It  has  already  been  suffidentlj 
argued  in  our  pages.  For  the  rest,  in  respect  |o  this  book,  we  haie 
only  to  add  that  it  is  interesting — it  contains  pictures  of  negro  Hfe  ^ 
ihe  slave  states  and  the  free,  the  comparison  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of. 

Huf eland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.  Edited  by  Erasmus  Wiisoj, 
F.R.S.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  k  Fields.  1854.  It  does  not  need  s 
professional  reader  to  determine  upon  the  value  of  this  volume,  sifioe  it 
is  eleariy  designed  for  popular  use.  We  have  found  it  instructive,  eoo- 
taining  much  of  interesting  matter,  many  good  maxims  for  the  proper 
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{MroBervAtioD  of  health  and  proloDgation  of  life;  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  moBt  readers  will  find  it  full  of  profitable  leeeons.  But  there  are 
certain  portions  of  it  which  lack  thoronghness — in  which  the  informa- 
tion 18  meagre : — others,  again,  in  which  we  hold  it  to  be  faulty,  and  in 
abeolnte  conflict  with  the  truth.  The  author,  for  example,  totally  mia- 
eonceives  the  uses  of  the  imagination,  and  mistakes  the  &culty  itself. 
The  sufferings  which  he  describes,  as  accruing  from  it,  really  belong  to 
the  sentimentalists — a  class  of  persons  that  are  usually  totally  deficient 
in  this  &culty.  Imaginative  people  are  rather  apt  to  be  a  hardy  race, 
▼igorous,  cheerful,  capable  of  good  round  rubs  with  the  world,  and 
mally  getting  the  better  of  it  in  the  conflict  It  is  your  feeling,  whin- 
ing sentimentalist,  whose  liver  is  an  offence  to  his  neighbour  and  him- 
self.   Imaginative  men  are  good  livers,  and  have  good  livers. 

The  Memoir  of  Pierre  Toussaint,  (Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.)  is  a  very 
pleasing  picture  of  the  moral  character  of  a  slave  who  was  bom  in  St 
Domingo,  and  who  accompanied  his  master  and  mistPLt^n  uhen  they  fled 
from  the  brigandage  which  desolated,  and  still  dcsc^ateB,  that  lovely 
island.  Pierre  was  no  savage,  as  were  so  many  of  bi;^  raoc.  GraUtude, 
that  sweet  humility  which  knows  its  place,  and  is  Iiappily  content  to 
take  and  keep  it,  kept  Pierre  faithful  to  his  owners.  He  eerved  them 
humbly,  lovingly,  truly,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  coiffeur  in  New- 
York,  he  finally  supported  his  exiled  mistress  who  aurvived  her  hus- 
band, and  served  all  who  accompanied  her,  and  served  many  others 
besides,  acquiring  a  reputation  for  benevolence,  genuine  Christianity, 
patient  and  watchful  love,  which  cheered  his  days  with  peace,  and 
crowned  his  death  with  honour.  The  narrative  is  seemingly  of  un- 
questionable truth.  Pierre  Toussaint  was  better  than  Uncle  Tom,  for 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  christian,  and  not  a  sable  saint  or  an- 
gel, sent  to  mock  humanity  with  such  virtues  as  it  can  never  reach. 
Our  author,  whoever  it  is,  must  have  her  fling  at  slavery,  as  if  unable 
to  see  that  the  condition  of  no  negro  slavery  has  ever  shown  so  foully, 
as  negro  freedom  daily  exhibits  itself,  wherever  it  is  seen. 

Minnesota  and  its  Resources:  to  which  are  appended  Camptive 
Sketches,  or  Notes  of  a  trip  from  St.  Paul  to  Pembrina  and  Selkirk 
settlement,  on  the  Bed  river  of  the  North,  By  J.  Wkslbt  Bond.  New- 
Tork:  Redfield.  1853.  Of  course,  a  history  of  Minnesota  is  out  of 
the  question ;  but,  some  day,  this  volume  will  be  of  service  to  the  his- 
torian. To  these  who  are  curious  in  respect  to  this  new  state,  the  ma- 
terials which  it  contiuns  will  be  highly  interesting.    The  author  is  lavish 
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and  not  oyenparing  of  declamatioTi,  while  he  poun  H,  as  a  dntifiil  dt^ 
zen,  in  praise  of  the  region  which  gives  him  porridge.  We  could  hife 
spared  some  of  these  details,  and  wonld  rather  that  the  author  shodd 
have  been  less  loose  in  his  declamation ;  but  it  is  written  that  we  eta 
enjoy  no  good  thing  without  some  attending  evil ;  that  the  biHer  is  apt 
to  follow  the  sweet  upon  the  palate, — or  the  sweet  itself  clojs  in  time. 
We  are  content  to  have  this  volume,  in  spite  of  its  surplusages,  and  n- 
gard  it  as  useful  for  its  facts  and  statistics,  if  nothing  else.  A  map  of 
the  country,  well  engravedy  increases  its  nsefulness,  while  an  engrarei 
view  of  the  settlement  of  St  Paul,  and  another  of  the  Falls  of  8l 
Anthony,  tend  to  its  embellishment. 

The  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  (Harper  dp  Brothers)  by  Adrian  Ott- 
SOK,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  claims  to  have  lived  among  the 
Waldo-Wallachians,  and  who  certainly  exhibits  a  large  famiUaritj  with 
the  facts  in  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  He  gives  m  in- 
teresting biographical  sketches  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of  the  tiro 
countries,  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  TbefomMr 
is  sketched  in  charcoal,  and  makes  a  portrait  which  is  shockingly  aogt- 
kr.  He  appears  at  once  feeble  and  despotic  Is  mixed  brateand 
booby — cold,  ferocious,  dull,  wanting  in  military  ability,  yet  fond  of  the 
pageantry  of  war,  tenacious  of  power,  a  wholesale  despot,  yet  without  a 
single  grace  by  which  despotism  might  be  raised  to  a  moral  authorial 
and  its  harsher  featurea  relieved  by  elegance.  Of  Abdul,  the  preeeat 
Saltan,  the  portrait  is  a  ^tf  more  pleasing  <Hie.  He  is  young,  wild,  graoe- 
ful  and  intelligent;  is  solicitous  of  the  wdfare  of  his  subjects,  a  patroa 
of  letters,  earnest  in  progress,  determined  on  acquiring  the  civiHatiooof 
Europe  for  his  people,  yet  pursuing  the  course  of  reform  so  moderatdj^ 
bo  unlike  his  rash  old  father,  Mahmoud — that  he  wins  popidarity  idieie 
the  latter  lost  it,  and  is  very  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  A  sketA 
of  the  progi^ss  and  career  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  their  rise  and  deca- 
dence, forms  the  subject  of  a  compact  and  useful  narrate,  at  the  dose 
of  this  volume,  from  the  pen  of  Frauds  Bonvet 

Qibhes's  Documentary  History  of  the  American  devolution.  We 
pereeive,  by  a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Oibbes  is  of  opinion 
that  we  have  treated  his  work  unfairly,  in  our  critidsm  oontaiDed  in  tin 
periodical  in  January  last.  We  greatly  r^et  that  the  Dr.  isiototi*' 
fied  with  us.  We  fancy  that,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  everyMf 
will  admit  that  we  have  treated  his  publication  with  every  kindness,  aad 
even  our  objections  are  urged  mildly,  and  with  great  consideratioD.  ^ 
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thought  his  title  promised  too  much,  and  we  think  so  stiil.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  revolution,  we  are  willing  to  receive  it ;  and 
we  said  so.  But,  as  a  documentary  history  of  the  revolution^  the  title 
is  indefensible.  Let  any  unsuspecting  citizen  buy  it,  with  this  pre- 
sumption, and  he  will  be  very  apt  to  let  the  editor  know  that  he  thinks 
himself  imposed  upon.  It  is  one  of  our  defences  that  we  denied  the 
propriety  of  this  title ;  and  Dr.  Gibbes  takes  some  pains,  but  very  fruit- 
lessly, to  make  it  good.  We  are  willing  to  leave  his  special  pleading, 
and  our  criticism,  on  this  head,  to  take  their  chance  with  the  public. 

Our  next  offence  consists  in  saying  that  all  those  portions  of  his  col- 
lection, derived  from  the  papers  of  Horry,  ^*  ought  to  be  more  definitely 
described  as  copies  and  not  originals ;"  a  point  upon  which  the  title- 
page  of  the  work — which  is  ingeniously  awkward — is  calculated,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  to  deceive  the  public.  Dr.  Gibbes  admits  them  to 
be  copies,  and  thus  far  justifies  our  suggestion.  But  he  assumes  that 
we  charged  him  with  intentional  deception.  We  repeat,  that  nobody 
but  Dr.  Gibbes  will  ever  come  to  this  conclusion.  We  spoke  very  ten- 
derly on  the  subject,  and  expressed  no  suspicions,  and  conveyed  no  in- 
sinuations ;  and  we  disclaim  any,  even  while  we  repeat  that  his  title- 
page  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  on  both  of  the  suggested  points. 
Dr.  Gibbes  shows  himself  unnecessarily  querulous  and  suspicious. 
He  imputes  to  us  a  desire  to  injure  his  work.  We  think  the  worthy 
Doctor  would  puzzle  his  brain  to  little  purpose,  to  find  out  a  motive  for 
this  desire.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  is  discoverable  in  what  we  have  said 
of  the  collection  which  he  has  published,  apart  from  the  points  consid- 
ered.    We  say  in  our  critique — 

*'  Dr.  Gibbes  has  done  well  in  putting  these  papers  in  possession  of 
the  public,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  patronage  of 
our  patriotic  people  has  shown  itself  sufficiently  appreciative  of  this  con- 
tribution to  our  local  history,  as  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  press  the  remainder  of  hj^materials.  These  are,  no  doubt, 
valuable  in  many  respects,  though  very  far  from  constituting  a  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  supply  a  vast  va- 
riety of  small  details,  which  help  to  elucidate  difficulties  in  the  histo- 
ries, and  aflford  considerable  insight  into  the  local  affairs,  passing  events, 
the  performances  of  individuals,  their  relations  to  the  war  and  to  the 
country,  the  embarrassments  of  the  army,  the  resources  of  the  state, 
the  cost  of  supplies,  the  modes  of  procuring  them,  and  a  thousand  little 
matters,  for  which  we  should  look  vainly  to  other  sources.  Some  of 
these  letters,  we  have  thought,  might  have  been  omitted,  as  entirely  too 
inconsequential ;  but,  uf>on  reflection,  we  prefer  to  keep  them.  The 
most  trifling  record  of  the  sort,  drawn  from  unquestionable  sources,  and 
in  the  thick  of  the  strife,  must  have  its  uses  in  some  connection,  and  wo 
85 
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had  better  spare  the  room  which  it  oocupiee,  than  forego  the  poenlnHtf 
of  its  use  at  some  future  day.*^ 

Everybody  who  has  looked  into  the  volume  will  at  once  say  that  ire 
have  properly  described  its  contents,  and  given  to  them  as  laiji^  an 
amount  of  credit  as  they  properly  deserve.  Most  persons  will  say,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  spoken  much  more  fiivourably  of  them  thair  they 
deserved ;  and,  in  factf  this  ha^  been  the  censure  really  passed  upon  the 
notice,  by  persons  who,  looking  to  the  volume  for  important  aids  to  hiir 
tory,  have  found  it  mostly  taken  up  with  small  and  subordinate  details. 
We  have  indicated,  however,  the  several  respects  in  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  usejulf  even  though  it  should  afiford  no  dues  upon  leading  questiott, 
or  to  the  development  of  ca\ise  or  character. 

Dr.  Gibbes  has  thought  it  proper,  in  order  to  make  our  conduct  pa^ 
ticuljtfly  heinous,  to  refer  to  various  other  matters.  He  chaiges  us  with 
treating  '*  Horry  with  discourtesy.''  Uow  was  this  done,  do  you  think! 
Because  we  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his  papers,  in  our  hands, 
while  writing  a  life  of  General  Marion.  Now,  in  truth,  we  derived  no 
assistance  from  these  papers.  In  examining  them,  we  found  them  of  no 
use  in  preparing  the  Life  of  Marion.  We  did  not  gather  three  items  for 
this  purpose,  from  the  whole  collection,  and  these  were  very  insignificant, 
not  worthy  mention.  We  mention  this  fact,  now,  and,  perhaps,  ought 
to  have  mentioned  it  sooner ;  as  it  was  whispered  in  our  ears,  in  Ooliun- 
Ua,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Marion,  that  we  wen 
thought  to  be  singularly  ungrateful,  while  deriving  most  of  our  mate- 
rials from  this  source,  in  not  making  due  acknowledgment  to  this  tSoA. 
The  fact  is,  Weems  and  James  had  gleaned  the  collection  before  as,  and 
the  latter  had  published,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Life  of  Marion,  all  of  the 
letters  that  were  supposed  to  have  any  bearing  upon  Marion's  career. 
We  used  the  papers,  certainly,  when  we  examined  them ;  and  made 
our  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Gibbes,  from  whom  they  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  and,  but  for  thoughtlessness,  we  should  have  stated  this  fact  to 
the  public ;  though,  of  what  value  to  Horry's  memory  to  say  that  we 
had  examined  his  papers,  and  found  them  useless  to  us,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see.  Lest  there  should  be  any  quibbling  on  this  point,  we  beg  leare 
to  say  that,  when  we  pronounced  them  to  have  been  useless  to  us,  we 
must  be  understood  to  mean  only  in  preparing  the  Life  of  Marion.  Of 
the  uses  of  these  papers,  in  other  respects,  we  have  already  said  enongb, 
in  our  quoted  paragraph.  We  may  add,  possibly  to  the  surprise  of  Dr. 
Gibbes,  that  their  uses  are  much  more  decided  in  the  hands  of  the 
novelist,  than  in  those  of  the  historian ;  and  we  may  illustrate  them, 
through  the  medium  of  fiction,  God  willing,  at  some  future  day.    We 
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have,  in  fact,  been  using  them  in  this  way  already,  but  we  need  not 
show  particularly  how.  Dr.  Gibbes  quotes  our  letters,  to  show  that  we 
ourselves  call  these  copies  of  Horry  original.  If  we  do,  we  have  sim- 
ply blundered — even  critics,  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  being  liable  to 
occasional  stupidity ; — the  natural  consequence  of  the  sort  of  subject 
with  whom  they  sometimes  have  to  deal.  But  Dr.  Gibbes^s  quotation 
from  our  private  letter  scarcely  proves  his  case.  "  The  original  papers 
of  Oen.  Horry^^  does  not  mean  the  original  letters  of  his  correspond- 
ents. They  were  the  papers  of  Horry  ;  he  had  substituted  himself  for 
the  originals  ;  and  his  copies  were  necessarily  an  original  source  to  all 
who  might  think  proper  to  use  them.  But,  in  a  magazine,  it  appears, 
we  speak  of  them  as  original,  in  a  passing  sentence.  Well,  it  was  a 
lapse  of  the  pen.  The  inadvertence  here  referred  to,  might  well  happen 
where  the  subject  of  their  originality  was  not  a  question;  but  this  fur. 
nlshes  no  good  reason  why  the  error  should  not  be  corrected,  when  it 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  a  work,  or  is  supposed  to  appear  there,  in 
a  situation  in  which  it  becomes  of  first  importance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween originals  and  copies ; — when,  in  fact,  originality  rises  into  first 
rank,  as  implying  that  which  copies  cannot  imply — perfect  authenticity 
in  the  records,  and  authority,  accordingly,  as  the  testimony  of  actual 
parties  to  the  affiiir^  There  is  really  not  a  syllable  of  inconsistency  in 
any  thing  that  we  have  said,  in  the  several  quoted  passages.  The 
pribble-prabble  about  our  admissions  of  documentary  history  one  day, 
and  our  denial  of  the  same  documents  as  history,  another,  is  mere  bal- 
derdash. We  admit  the  documents^  and  admit  them  to  be  historical 
documents^  but  deny  that  they  constitute  a  history  of  our  revolutionary 
war;  and  there  is  not  a  parish  beadle  or  town  crier,  who  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  making  the  distinction. 

We  beg  Dr.  Gibbes  to  believe  that  we  really  mean  him  no  unkind- 
ness.  We  feel  none.  Our  desire  is  not  controversy.  We  have  a  profound 
respect  for  that  moral  counsel  of  the  nursery — which  we  hold  clearly  to 
be  designed  for  editors  in  particular — which  teaches  us  to  beware  of  the 
angry  passions — how  we  let  them  rise ;  and  teaching  so  prettily,  that 

"  Our  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes." 

We  are  always  particularly  scrupulous,  too,  in  respect  to  collisions 
with  the  clericals  and  medicals.  We  looked  on  with  trembling  and 
misgiving,  taking  no  part  in  that  awful  controversy  between  Bachman 
and  Bellinger,  not  knowing  what  would  happen  to  the  laity,  when  the 
professions  were  at  loggerheads.  For  why  ?  We  look  to  the  parsons 
for  the  care  of  our  souls,  to  the  doctors  for  the  care  of  our  bodies,  and 
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have  no  notion  of  forfeiting  the  good  regards  of  either.  Poison  and 
excommunication  have  sufficient  terrors  for  our  eyes !  Least  of  all,  hare 
we  any  motive,  in  seeking  a  passage  at  arms  with  Dr.  Gibbes.  He  is 
too  cunning  of  fence,  for  so  poor  a  logician  as  we  are.  We  beg  leate, 
to  assure  Lim,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  where  we 
praise  his  labours,  we  design  to  blame.  This  is  a  too  frequent  mistake 
with  young  authors,  when  they  quarrel  with  their  critics.  It  is  curiow, 
indeed,  to  observe  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  parties,  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  work  reviewed.  Now,  Dr.  Gibbes  describtf^ 
and  holds  his  work,  to  be  a  documentary  history  of  the  revolution  ;  and, 
we  repeat  our  opinion,  that,  however  valuable />er  se^  it  is  only  a  contri- 
bution to  such  a  history ;  and,  to  call  it  otherwise,  may  deceive  some  sim- 
ple christian,  whom  it  will  make  angry,  and  he  may  then  blaspheme ; 
and  Dr.  Gibbes  will  thus  become,  unwittingly,  the  cause  of  the  poor 
man^s  losing  caste  as  a  saint,  and  sinking  into  the  condition  of  audi 
miserable  sinners,  as  doctors  and  editors,  and  such  small  cattle.  Bj 
the  way,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  little  originality  there  is  in  the  world; 
how,  when  we  most  pride  ourselves  upon  our  discoveries,  we  find  thai 
some  precocious  adventurer  has  been  before  us ;  putting  his  conceited 
initials  in  the  very  tree  or  rock,  where  we  thought  to  carve  our  own  in 
^vance  of  the  coming  generations.  This  very  dispute  between  Dr. 
Gibbes  and  ourselves,  as  to  the  documentary  and  Historical  character  of 
these  materials,  occurred  in  respect  to  these  very  papers,  between  Parson 
Weems  and  General  Horry.  Horry  entrusted  his  papers  to  Weems, « 
Dr.  Gibbes  did  to  us.  Weems  worked  them  up,  after  his  fashion,  and 
made  almost  as  little  use  of  them,  indeed,  in  his  Life  of  Marion,  as  we 
did.  And  Horry  quarrelled  with  Weems,  as  Dr.  Gibbes  has  quar- 
relled with  us — using,  among  others,  these  very  remarkable  words — 
"you  call  them  documents^  but  /call  them  history, ^^  Verily,  a  ytrj 
curious  coincidence — is  it  not  ?  So  the  world  wages — the  "  everlasting 
to  be  which  hath  been.**  The  snake's  tail  is  in  his  own  moutlu  We 
move  in  a  circle.  Weems  and  Horry  plant  themselves  at  opposite  poles ; 
and  here  is  Dr.  Gibbes  fixing  us  and  himself  in  their  very  attitudes.  Bat 
what's  the  necessity  for  it  ?  Rather  than  be  struck  up  in  polarity,  we 
yield  the  whole  question.  His  documents  shall  be  history  if  he  thinks 
proper;  and  oi<r  readers  may  help  themselves  as  they  can. 

Postscript— ^\xic&  writing  the  above,  we  perceive  that  Dr.  Gibbes  ■ 
himself  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his  title-page.  His  book  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  shop-windows  of  the  booksellers,  labelled  ^  Documentary 
History  of  South- Carolina^  Yesterday,  it  was  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution.    To-day  it  becomes  a  History  of  South-Caxolimu 
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Now,  it  might  just  as  properly  be  called  a  "  History  of  the  British  in 
America,"  or  a  "History  of  British  Tyranny."  In  fact,  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  in  respect  to  this  volume,  we  see  no  limits  to  the  possi- 
ble changes  of  title  which  it  may  not,  with  equal  propriety,  undergo. 
But,  we  repeat,  our  perfect  indifference  to  the  matter.  Our  readers  will 
hardly  be  edified  by  a  discussion,  in  the  subject  of  which,  we  suspect, 
they  take  as  little  interest  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ;  from  the 
Journals  and  Letters  of  the  late  Lieut,  Gen,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  By 
William  Forsyth,  M. A.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1863.  We 
are  promised  a  review  of  these  two  volumes,  from  a  highly  competent 
hand,  and  shall  say  nothing  of  them  at  this  time.  The  contents  are 
Toluminous,  and  we  are  told  that  the  materials  are  drawn  from  sources 
not  hitherto  made  public.  Official  documents  are  freely  supplied. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Sir  Hudson's  case,  it  will  be  found,  we 
take  it,  one  of  these  difficult  instances  of  uphill  work — to  remove  a 
popular  conviction — to  free  from  the  odium  of  a  public  judgment  long 
since  delivered,  a  person  who  never,  at  any  time,  commanded  the  popu- 
lar sympathies,  and  leaves  no  memorials  behind  him  of  sufficient  value, 
to  compel  their  respectful  consideration.  Unhappily,  for  Sir  Hudson, 
nobody  sufficiently  cares  for  him  to  desire  that  the  case  should  be  re- 
argued under  appeal ;  and  this  is  the  embarrassing  fact  in  the  pathway 
of  his  biographer — for  such  Mr.  Forsyth  has  necessarily  become. 

Vasconselos,  a  Romance  of  the  New  World^  (Redfield,)  is  from  the 
pen  of  Frank  Cooper — a  name  unknown  to  us — and  which  we  take  to 
be  a  nom  de  plume  only.  The  story  is  a  tragic  one.  The  historical 
portions  follow  the  progress  of  Heman  de  Soto,  in  his  exploration  of 
Florida ;  a  narrative  which  is  in  itself  a  romance.  Of  the  merits  of  our 
author  we  shall  say  nothing  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
his  story.  The  subject  of  De  Soto,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  has 
been  recently  made  use  of  in  a  dramatic  form  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Balti- 
more.   His  play  has  already  received  due  notice  in  our  pages. 

Putnam's  Magazine,  The  first  six  numbers  of  this  very  interesting 
miscellany,  from  January  to  June,  1853,  comes  to  us  from  the  publish- 
ers, in  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages.  This  work 
has  established  for  itself  a  high  reputation,  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time.  The  publisher  deserves  groat  credit  for  his  resolution,  when  all 
the  temptations  were  the  other  way,  to  build  up  an  original  magasdn^ 
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entirely  independent  of  foreign  authorship.  He  has  welcomed  Amen- 
can  writers  to  his  pages,  and  paid  them  for  their  oompositioDS.  Sb 
has  forbom  to  gather  the  spoils  of  British  literature,  which,  thanks  lo 
the  national  morality,  were  to  be  appropriated  at  pleasure.  And  tha 
fruits  of  his  honesty  are  to  be  found  in  his  suceess.  The  collection  be- 
fore us  is  one  that  does  no  discredit  to  the  popular  mind,  while  it  indi- 
cates a  growing  appreciation  of  that  honest  policy  which  must,  in  the 
end,  fully  reward  itself. 

Osgood's  Hearth  Stone,  (Appleton  k  Go.)  The  fiarther  title  of 
this  volume,  is,  "  Thoughts  Upon  Home  Life  in  our  Cities."  Tlie  sub- 
jects specially  treated  of  under  this  title,  are  such  as  enable  the  author 
to  give  a  series  of  useful  domestic  lessons,  upon  the  life,  the  cares  and 
learning  of  the  young ;  upon  the  domestic  relationships ;  upon  the  mo- 
rals of  the  old  and  young — the  moral  duties  of  all — the  sentiments,  the 
manners,  the  affections.  These  lessons  are  all  conveyed  in  good  style, 
simple,  clear,  modest  and  unaffected.  The  book  belongs  to  the  daas 
whieh  may  be  made  useful  in  the  training  of  a  family,  and  in  showing 
how  all  its  relationships  shall  be  properly  maintained. 

Clovemookf  (a  second  series,)  by  Auce  Caret.  (RedOeld.)  A  col- 
lection of  sketches  from  rustic  life — our  neighbourhood  in  the  West,  by 
a  very  clever  woman,  who  has  already  made  herself  favourably  known 
by  a  similar  series,  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  by  other  writings  of 
taste  and  merit.  These  sketches  are  numerous ;  simple  in  their  objects, 
and  calculated  equally  for  amusement  and  moral  instruction. 

Patent  Office,  We  owe  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Orr,  of  Congress,  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  part  second,  for  the  year 
1852.  The  contents  are  wholly  agricultural,  devoted  to  a  series  of  veiy 
interesting  essays,  on  numerous  topics,  highly  valuable  and  instructive 
to  the  planter. 

The  Sickness  and  Health  of  the  people  of  Bleabutn^  (Crosby,  Nidi- 
ols  k  Co.)  is  a  sketch  of  village  life,  scarcely  a  story,  in  which  the  con- 
spicuous feature  consists  in  the  courage  and  devotion  of  a  young  w<Mnan 
of  America — said  to  be  a  real  personage — while  in  England.  A  coon- 
try  village  is  seized  with  the  plague,  and  when  all  tremble  with  terrof^ 
shrink  from  their  duties,  or  hurry  over  them  with  recklessness  and 
fright,  she  voluntarily  assumes  them,  and  undertakes  the  task,  fearkaify 
fronts  the  peril,  and  escapes  with  safety — setting  a  noUe  esampfe 
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),  womanlj  love  and  teoderneBs,  and  a 
irs  and  human  selfiabness.  The  nana- 
Le  facto  of  real  occurrence.  The  story 
Id  Words." 

Co.)  is  a  renewed  and  laborioBs  efibrt 
the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  as  the  lost 
ce.  He  has  made  a  big  book  of  it,  if 
:  into  his  farther  argument  hereafter ; 
)  have  taken  at  ito  contents,  we  doubt 
examination.  He  has  multiplied  the 
his  argument 

esaity  of  Subordination^  delivered  be- 
Militarj  Academy,  in  Charleston,  was 
itlemen  of  that  institution.  Previous 
a  looseness  of  self-disdpline,  had  done 
usefulness  of  the  academy.  Mr.  Yea- 
casion  to  deliver  an  excellent  piece  of 
id  to  the  point,  on  the  great  necessity 
3lleges,  without  which  all  education  is 
}  energetic,  forcible  and  panted,  yet 
ich  a  discourse  as  pleads,  as  well  as 
:horte.  We  trust  that  it  fell  upon  re- 
le  lessons,  so  affectionately  expressed, 
es  of  our  young  men,  and  stimulate 
le  duty  of  self-discipline,  and  a  strict 
id  passions. 

vfife  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  By  En* 
y,  Nichols  Sc  Co.  1854.  The  just 
meek  and  lovely  christian  woman,  is 
contemplation.  Perhaps  nothing  mote 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  these 
accordingly,  to*  the  humble,  the  mueh- 
l  believing.  We  should  commend  it 
abject  of  study  to  those  who  are  litUe 
to  those  who  need  to  be  humbled,  and 
by  the  scourge.  Mrs.  Ware  was  the 
m  we  owe  several  interesting  and  ele- 
rmons — a  writer  of  great  purity  and 
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nealness — a  calm  and  dispassionate  thinker — who  seems  to  have  im- 
bued the  woman  with  his  own  nature,  and,  in  some  degree,  with  his 
own  talents. 

Skelton^a  "  Up  the  River" — a  volume  of  light  descriptive  moral  es- 
says, interspersed  with  such  ^*  humours*'  as  occur  to  a  pleasant  faneji 
wandering  in  novel  scenes  in  mid-summer,  and  encountering  queer  as- 
pects as  he  goes.  Our  author  does  not  task  the  reader's  philosophy,  or 
his  labour,  but  writes  on,  skimming  only  the  surface  as  he  goes,  and 
apparently  quite  satisfied  with  **  motley,"  as  the  only  wear.  His  book 
will  serve  to  amuse  the  reader,  whom  it  will  not  in  any  way  provoke. 
It  is  very  beautifully  printed,  from  the  press  of  Scribner,  and  is  name- 
rously  illustrated  with  spirited  engravings  from  original  designs. 

Golden  Dreams  and  Leaden  Realities.  By  Ralph  Raven.  "With  an 
intioductory  chapter,  by  Francis  Fooib,  Sen.,  Esq.  New-York :  Pnt- 
nam  h  Co.  1853.  The  old  story  of  the  girl  who  broke  her  eggs,  or 
spilled  her  milk,  on  which  she  had  counted  for  a  fortune ;  or  of  the  mer- 
chant, of  whom  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who,  dreaming  of  great 
treasures,  kicked  over  his  own  basket  of  glass-ware.  Ralph  Raven  is  a 
returned  Californian,  who,  seeking  for  gold,  found  only  that  people  had 
been  throwing  the  dust  in  his  eyes.  His  story  is  that  of  some  filfy 
thousand  more,  who,  seeking  a  short  road  to  fortune,  have  lost  eveiy 
pathway  to  success. 

The  Blood  Stone.  By  Donald  Maclkod.  New-York:  Chari» 
Scribner.  1863.  Mr.  Macleod  is  a  graceful  writer,  whose  "Pynnshunt" 
and  "  Life  of  Walter  Scott,"  have  already  received  the  priuses  of  this 
periodical.  The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  less  effort  than  either  of 
the  former,  but  it  exhibits  the  same  talent  It  is  a  series  of  sketches  of 
boy  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  student  life  on  the  Rhine,  in- 
cluding a  slight  story  of  crime  in  one  of  the  secret  societies,  for  which 
the  Germans  are  quite  as  famous  as  the  Italians.  It  is  not  a  work  to 
make  a  reputation  or  sustain  one,  but  it  will  be  read  with  interest  We 
take  leave,  however,  to  counsel  our  author  to  more  elaborate  efforts.  He 
must  plan  more  carefully,  if  he  would  succeed  permanently  in  the  fields 
of  fiction. 

A  Day  in  the  New-York  Crystal  Palace,  (Putnam,)  from  the  pen 
of  Wm.  C.  Richards,  A.M.,  is  a  very  useful  little  volume  of  description; 
a  good  hand-book  for  the  actual  spectator,  showing  him  where  to  looc; 
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and  a  particularly  intereetiDg  volame  for  the  numeroiu  class  T^ho  have 
not  enjoyed,  and  cannot  enjoy,  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  examination 
of  the  various  objects  of  interest,  curiosity,  ability  and  beauty,  vhich 
haye  been  accumulated  in  the  fairy-like  structure  called  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  details  in  this  manual  are  wonderfully  copious  and  satis- 
factory, the  descriptions  as  full  as  need  be,  and  very  clear ;  and  frequent 
engravings  illustrate  the  text,  and  display  the  most  attractive  objects  in 
th^  exhibition.  Nobody  could  have  prepared  such  a  volume  more  ad- 
mirably than  Mr.  Richards,  whom  we  know  as  a  minute  observer,  a 
restless  and  active  seeker  after  the  curious,  and  one  capable  of  instant 
acquisition,  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  What  is  useful  in  common 
service,  and  what  is  pleasing  or  attractive  in  art 

£aircPs  Scientific  Publications.  The  press  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Baird, 
of  Philadelphia,  addresses  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  wants  of  the  ar- 
tisan, the  mechanic  and  the  man  of  science.  We  owe  to  it  a  number 
of  publications,  which  are  eminently  utilitarian — meeting  many  various 
wants  of  art  and  labour,  and  providing  the  means  of  instruction  at  the 
most  moderate  expense.  Among  the  new  issues  of  this  publisher,  com- 
ing under  this  description,  and  deserving  this  commendation,  we  are 
enabled  to  enumerate — 1.  The  prize  essay,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  "On  the 
use  and  abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease,  with  an  in- 
troduction, by  Dr.  Condie ;"  2.  **  Templeton  on  Steam  and  the  Steam 
Bngine  ;^'  8.  Napier's  "  Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy,  including  the  ap- 
plications of  the  art  to  manufacturing  purposes ;''  and,  4.  Napier's 
**  Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing."  The  importance  of  the  several  sub- 
jects of  these  works,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  persons.  It  needs  only 
that  we  express  our  conviction  that  they  are  all  admirably  taught  by 
these  useful  and  portable  manuals. 

TaU9  for  the  Young.  Children,  now-a-days,  hav«  such  mental  pro- 
vision made  for  them,  as  never  blessed  their  less  fortunate  papas  and 
mamas.  Such  volumes  as  may  now  be  bought  for  little  or  nothing, 
would  have  been  worth  all  the  world  to  us  when  we  were  sucklings. 
We  call  up  our  little  flock,  and  to  one  we  give  the  beautiful  "  Adven- 
tures in  Fairy  Land,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  and  fanciful  of  all  our  young  poets.  The  volume 
IB  as  neat  in  its  costume  as  it  is  attractive  in  its  literature ;  but  that  is 
not  surprising,  for  it  comes  from  the  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  fields,  of 
Boston,  who  always  put  forth  their  books  in  proper  frtthion.  To  another 
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of  oir  young  ones,  we  oonsign  the  humorow  and  fantastie  storf  of 
^  The  Gt>od-Natured  Bear,"  firom  the  pen  of  a  remarkable  man  of  ge- 
nius, R.  n.  Home,  the  author  of  ^^  Orion,"  one  of  the  most  beaatifU 
of  all  the  poems  of  recent  times.  It  is  no  small  amount  of  gratitude 
that  the  young  owe  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Stoddard| 
when  they  condescend  to  labour  thus  in  bdialf  of  youthful  motali, 
tastes  and  fancies.  To  a  third,  we  deliver  the  **  Popular  Legends  of 
Brittany" — a  very  attractive  volume,  from  an  antique  sonree,  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Orosby,  Nichols  A  Oo^  of  Boa- 
ton — a  house  which  puts  forth  many  good  things  besides.  '*  A  WeeM 
DeDght,  or  Ghunes  and  Stbries  of  the  Parlour  and  the  Fireside,"  whieh  is 
the  contribution  to  our  stock  from  Appleton  is  Go. — and  which  goes  to 
a  fourth  urchin — is  a  volume,  the  title-page  of  which  suffices  to  tdl  its 
own  story.  These  volumes,  we  may  add,  all  embody  good  morals  with 
good  entertainment ;  and  many  are  the  diildren,  whose  susceptible  and 
infant  minds  will  receive  their  tone,  and  take  their  direction  in  life,  from 
the  simple  or  the  strange  l^enda  which  these  little  books  contain.  Of 
the  various  lessons  thus  conveyed  to  the  intellect,  through  the  medium 
of  the  taste  and  fancy,  some  will  probably  take  root  It  is  needfnl  th«b 
we  oQdt  a  variety  to  the  young,  nnce  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  graver 
intellect  of  age  to  determine  where  the  yenthful  mind  is  most  suseepti- 
ble,  or  to  determine  rightly,  by  what  clue,  to  find  the  way  to  its  sfbo- 
tions  or  its  thoughts. 

Children's  Books.  The  season  brings  its  usual  supply  of  toy  voUimes, 
contemplating  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  nursery.  ^  Harry's  Ladder 
to  Learning,"  a  contribution  from  the  press  of  Harper  dr  Brothen,  we 
should  take  to  be  such  a  work  as  must  create  a  pleasant  aoasalion 
among  all  properly  minded  girls  and  boys.  Of  the  same  dass  is  '*  IMr 
tie  Charley's  Picture  Home  Book,"  for  which  we  tell  our  little  ones  to* 
express  a  becoming  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Henderson  dp  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. To  the  same  publishers,  the  little  urchins  are  indebted  far  a 
whole  series  of  "  Panoramas" — collections  of  pictures,  highly  ookHued, 
long  drawn  out,  showing  up  the  tta<ft«<  of  all  countries  in  all  their  coa- 
tumes,  and  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  take  dead  aim  at  the  fint 
steps  to  knowledge,  by  illustrating  the  A.  B.  C.  after  the  most  quaint 
and  curious  fiuhions,  through  the  medium  of  grotesqpie  art  and  doggrel 
verses.  We  have  half  a  dozen  juveniles,  all  gaily  chattering  over  these 
tiny  volumes,  and  theur  expressions  of  satisfiMtion  are,  peihapa,  mueh 
better  critiques  than  any  we  could  write. 
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Miofs  Lectures  to  Young  Men^  (Crosby,  Nichols  h  Go.) 
series  of  essays,  designed  to  promote  morals  and  christiaDit 
class  of  persons  who  are  apt  to  be  indififerent,  in  high  de 
latter,  and  not  extravagantly  solidtoas  of  the  former,  object 
writes  gently,  persuasively  and  thooghtfally.  Alter  an  opei 
on  the  general  topic  of  their  condition,  their  want,  and  th< 

[  flows  from  it,  he  continues  to  address  them  on  the  several 

self-education,  leisure  time,  transgression,  the  ways  of  wisdc 

I  gion,  the  crowning  duty,  as  it  is  the  crowning  blessing.    Th< 

\  mildly  inculcated,  and  are  such  as  young  men  would  read 

i  and  might  read  with  pleasure. 

Baldwin^ s  Flush  Times  in  Alabama,  dc,    (Appleton  & 

I  of  fun  and  spirit ;  a  lively  picture  of  the  salient  and  racy, 

I  unsophisticated  society.    But  not  all  fun.    The  author  gi 

I  really  brilliant  sketches  of  prominent  persons,  and  shows  hi 

;  ble  of  an  excellent  analysis  of  character.    His  style  is  free 

.  his  sentiment  frank  and  genial ;  and  he  is  as  hearty  in  his  adi 

r  he  is  unflagging  in  his  merriment. 


^  Voices  from  the  Mountains  and  from  the  Crowd.  B 
Maokat.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  d^  Fields.  1853.  Our 
didactic  poet,  somewhat  of  the  Wordsworth  school,  with  a 
fusion  of  Crabbe,  and  a  spice  of  Southey.  His  forte  is  e 
imagination,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  possesses  thes 
of  the  poet,  in  degree.  His  Mountain  poems  are  very  far 
this  collection.  The  opening  poem,  **  The  Prologue,^'  is  a  ^ 
ful  instance  of  the  felicitous  use  of  language,  in  a  verse  studic 
to  be  free  and  careless,  as  expressive  of  the  moods  and  nai 
actors. in  the  performance,  and  the  gay,  bounding  purpose 
have  in  view.  The  minor  poems — the  "Voices  of  the 
are  less  to  our  liking.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  bee 
prompted  by  the  fieunous  **  Gom-law  rhymer ;" — a  writer  y 
that  political  economy  was  a  better  subject  for  poetry,  desig 
people,  than  the  stale  topics  of  old  minstrels,  who  sang  o 
&ncies,  young  hearts,  and  airy  hopes,  and  girlish  affections, 
din-like  aspirations.  Still,  there  are  some  of  these  minor  pi 
Mackay,  which  are  very  sweet  and  ihonghtful. 

Memoirs  of  John  Ahemethy,  (Harper  ^  Brothers,)  b 
Mazilwaut.     a  Life  of  Abemethy,  one  of  the  most  ce 
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modem  sorgeons,  Bhoald  be  a  desideratum  to  the  profeasioD,  and  can- 
not fail  to  interest  the  general  reader,  particalarlj  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  includes  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  subject  This 
volume  professes  to  possess  this  interest  for  the  general  reader,  bni 
we  have  referred  it  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  profession,  and 
shall  wait  his  report  upon  it. 

Addison,  We  have  the  third  volume  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  Ad- 
dison^s  writings,  from  the  press  of  Putnam.  It  contains  his  political 
essays  under  the  title  of  the  "Freeholder"  and  **  Old  Whig ;"  and  the 
collections  called  "The  Tattler"  and  "The  Guardian."  We  surely  need  ^ 
not  say  to  our  friends,  "  the  people,"  that  Addison  is  something  of  a 
gentleman,  a  politician  and  poet,  and  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
by  taking  him  by  the  hand  in  a  familiar  way.  It  will  be  grateful  to 
his  American  publisher,  will  not,  we  think,  be  disagreeable  to  himself 
and  will,  altogether,  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
show  him  their  cix-ilities.  Nay,  we  go  farther,  and  venture  to  counsel 
that  they  take  him  home  with  them.  They  will  find  him  very  good 
company. 

The  Potiphar  Papers.  (Putnam.)  A  very  pleasant  and  spirited 
ooUection  of  sketches  of,  and  essays  upon,  the  extravagancies,  affecta- 
tion and  absurdities  of  fashionable  society. 

How  to  Behave^  is  the  title  of  a  very  pleasant  educational  work  for 
the  young,  by  Mrs.  Manners,  (Mrs.  Richards,)  showing  the  "young 
idea"  how  to  carry  itself,  as  well  as  a  fowling-piece;  how  to  eat,  drink, 
sit,  stand ;  and,  altogether,  be  decent,  civilised  and  human — as  well  as 
"  how  to  shoot."  The  lessons  are  lively  as  well  as  easy,  and  will  be 
very  useful  with  that  large  class  of  little  people,  who  find  nothing  mors 
bothersome  in  their  great  progress  through  life,  than  the  little  begin- 
nings of  it. 

We  owe  to  Hon.  Mr.  Keitt,  M.C.,  a  copy  of  the  "  Obituary  Ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  Athertm^^  Senator 
fifom  New-Hampshire,  as  delivered  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress ;  in 
the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Williams;  in  the 
House,  by  Mr.  Hibbard  and  Col.  Orr,  of  this  State.  These  addresses 
are  in  good  taste.  The  speakers  were  content  to  be  modestly  sensible 
and  simple,  not  attempting  any  special  flights  of  eloquence.  The 
speech  of  CoL  Orr  was  decidedly  the  best    He  paid  a  proper  tribute 
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to  the  author  of  the  "  Atherton  resolutions'^—^  well  known  political 
designation  which  we  all  reusiember. 

The  Report  of  the  Providence  Atkenoeum,  shows  the  library  of  thai 
institution  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  volumes.  We  note,  among 
the  items,  that,  of  seventy  periodicals  taken  by  the  Athenseum,  there  is 
but  one  that  issues  south  of  the  Potomac.  How  can  these  people  ar^ 
rive  at  the  truth,  when  the  parochial  principle  impregnates  literature, 
morals,  arts — every  thing  but  money  ?  and  that  passes  currently,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may,  though  soaked,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
Stowe,  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  the  African  ! 

Charles  Gat/arre,  of  Louisiana,  has  lately  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  of  that  state,  in  respect  to  "  the  late  frauds  perpetrated  at  the 
last  election  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans."  Mr.  Gayarre  was  defeated  at 
the  election  for  Congress ;  and  he  speaks  out  very  freely,  and  makes  an 
ugly  showing  of  this  sort  of  practice,  by  which  he  regards  himself  as 
being  defrauded  of  the  representation  of  the  state. 

Norton^ s  Literary  and  Educational  Register,  for  1854,  is,  in  its 
way,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  annual  publications.  Libraries  all  over 
the  world ;  Proceedings  of  Convention  of  Librarians ;  Statistics  of  Li- 
braries ;  Educational  Registers  of  Europe  and  Ameiica — all  the  several 
states  in  both  hemispheres,  and  a  list  of  American  publications  for  the 
year ; — these  constitute  the  copious  and  useful  material  of  this  volume, 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  all  classes  of  literary  men. 

The  Obligations  of  the  Ameincan  Youth,  is  the  title  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Euphemian  and  Philomathian  Literary  Societies  of 
Erskine  College,  at  the  last  commencement,  by  John  M.  Bright,  A.M., 
of  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  The  performance  shows  industry  and  reading, 
with  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

The  Decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  of 
New-York,  (Henry  J.  Randall,  Esq.)  on  the  right  asserted,  to  compel 
Catholic  children  to  attend  prayers,  and  to  read  or  commit  portions  of 
the  Bible  as  school  exercises,  is  a  very  clear  and  sensible  one.  But  the 
subject  is  one  upon  which,  sectarians  will  divide  and  quarrel  until 
doomsday.  If  our  common  schools  are  designed  to  educate  the  poor 
in  letters  and  useful  knowledge,  we  have  no  right  to  make  them  seek 
these  acqubitiona  at  the  expense  of  any  conscientious  scruple,  however 
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abflord  we  may  esteem  them.  And,  thank  Heaven,  t^e  literature  of  the 
world  is  suffidently  copious  and  comprehensive  to  enable  ns  to  educate 
our  children  in  syntax  and  prosody,  without  requiring  us  to  use  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  Horn-book.  But  there  are  even  deeper  questions 
of  politic<U  and  social  importance,  involved  in  this  subject,  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  will  satisfy  every  statesman  and  thinking  man  of  the 
propriety  of  this  decision  of  the  New-York  Common  School  Superin- 
tendent, against  the  coercion  of  a  pupil,  against  his  scruples  of  eon- 
science. 

The  catalogue  of  officers  and  students  of  Furman  Umversityy  in 
this  state,  shows  the  Institution  to  be  prosperous.  The  faculty  is  am- 
.pie.    The  pupils  now  number  ninety-nine. 

Virginia  Histories  and  Publications.  We  are  compelled,  hurriedly, 
at  the  close  of  our  table,  to  acknowledge  the  reooipt  of  copies  of  seve- 
ral of  the  valuable  publications  of  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Ya.,  for 
which  he  has  our  thanks.  The  Comprehensive  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia^  by  Joseph  Martin,  comprises  a 
body  of  valuable  statistics,  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  similar 
publication,  while  the  condensed  History  of  the  State^  by  Brockenbo- 
Tough,  amply  suffices  for  the  want  of  the  general  reader.  ....  The 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  ef 
Virginia,  by  Charles  Campbell,  affords,  also,  a  dear,  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  that  venerable  state,  which  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended to  public  favour Williams  and  others,  on  the  Prind- 

pies  of  the  Water  Cure,  edited  by  J.  Timberlake,  is  a  small  volume, 
embodying  an  excellent  summary  of  the  practice  of  Hydropathy,  as 

taught  by  Pressnitz  and  his  ablest  followers The  Elements  of 

Descriptive  Geometry,  by  Professor  Schooler,  of  Hanover,  a  beautifully 
printed  and  prepared  volume,  seems  excellently  designed  to  teach  a 

department  of  science  which  is  somewhat  undervalued We  are 

glad  to  perceive  tiiat  Ruffin^s  Premium  Essay,  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
Hon,  has  been  so  well  entertained  as  to  render- necessary  the  issue  of  a 
new  edition. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bir.  By  Richard  Lalor  Shibl.  New-York  : 
Redfield.  Charleston^.  Courtenay.  These  are  delightful  volumes ;  they 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  lovers  of  wit  and  humour,  and  to  present  to 
the  philosopher  subjects  for  contemplation  of  a  more  serious  character. 
He  will  find  in  the  history  of  the  ^  Green  Isle,''  for  the  last  three-fourths 
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of  a  century,  an  account  of  the  most  extraord 
and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  of  revenge  ai 
It  is  in  periods  of  great  national  excitement, 
whole  people  are  roused  to  action,  that  the  n 
IS  furnished  with  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
tifying  his  name  to  a  great  extent  with  that  < 
the  champion  of  her  rights  and  her  honour,  oi 
either  as  the  patriot,  willing  to  die  sustaining  tl 
profiting  by  his  treason,  and  receiving  power  « 
truth  and  honour.  The  Irish  Bar  presented  s 
Every  lawyer  in  Ireland  was  a  party  man,  and 
positions,  so  constant  and  important  their  serv 
Irish  Bar  is  but  another  name  for  Sketches  < 
In  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  if  the  legal  ] 
blush  at  the  baseness  of  a  Toler,  who,  subseqv 
the  infamy  of  his  own  name  beneath  that  of  tL 
reward  of  his  baseness,  they  will  be  consoled 
large  portion  of  the  legal  talent  of  Ireland  w£ 
been  in  every  other  country,  on  the  side  of  lib 
mend  this  work  to  our  readers,  with  the  assura 
ter  pleading  to  the  serious  as  well  as  the  gay. 
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